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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  II. 


Material  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  very  complete.  Upon  almost 
every  chapter. head  there  has  been  only  too  much  of  official  documents,  statements,  letters, 
views,  &c,  put  forth.  Having  reserved  ample  time  for  the  production  of  this,  the  second  of 
our  three  octavos,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  witnesses  to  something  like 
order,  and  to  produce  a  narrative  which  we  feel  willing  to  trust  to  the  world  as  the  historical 
estimate  that  time  must  affix  to  the  events  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  true  we  have  been 
only  one  year  removed  from  these  events ;  but,  when  the  reader  considers  that  the  omnipo- 
tent press  and  the  vanity  of  men  are  both  exalted  to  a  degree  of  communicativeness  never 
before  attained,  he  will  realise  that  we  have  had  ample  means  of  information  upon  most 
points  of  historical  interest.  Very  few  are  the  secret  archives  which  the  agents  of  the  press  and 
the  inquisitiveness  of  Committees  have  not  explored  in  a  twelve  months'  travail  for  facts. 
If  new  evidences  do  transpire,  to  modify  the  views  and  estimates  herein  embodied,  it  shall 
be  our  endeavor  so  to  revise  the  text  as  to  render  it  a  correct  interpretation  of  affairs. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  his  wonderful  word-picture  of  "Waterloo,  says :  "  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
ment when  the  battle  degenerates  to  the  combat;  when  it  individualizes  itself,  and  disposes 
of  the  whole  in  details,  which,  as  Napoleon  remarks,  'belong  to  the  biography  of  the  regiment, 
rather  than  to  the  history  of  the  field'.  The  historian,  hence,  has  the  privilege  of  general- 
ization. He  can  catch  only  the  ensemble  of  the  conflict ;  nor,  is  it  permitted  the  narrator 
conscientious  for  the  truth,  to  eliminate  more  than  the  outward  form  of  the  frightful  shape 
(cloud)  called  a  battle."  We  have  sought,  in  our  exposition  of  campaigns  and  battles,  to 
paint  the  whole — all  that  the  future  will  be  concerned  in — avoiding  those  particulars  of 
detail  which  must  have  cumbered  the  narrative  and  have  confused  the  reader's  perceptions. 
We  can  afford  to  leave  to  others  the  work  of  writing  the  biographies  of  regiments :  our 
province  is  to  present  the  history  of  the  War  for  the  Union  in  its  more  comprehensive  and 
general  sense.  In  a  few  instances — where  the  heroism  of  men  came  out  clear  against  the 
battle-cloud  like  a  signet  of  glory— we  have  permitted  the  pen  to  trace  the  picture  in  detail. 
Such  episodes  serve  to  intensify  tlie  general  impression  which  it  is  the  historian's  task  to 
produce,  and,  hence,  are  admissible. 

We  may  repeat  our  thanks  to  correspondents  for  favors  which  have  added  materially  to 
our  data.  We  owe  little  to  the  Departments  at  Washington,  but  much  to  friends  at  head- 
quarters, who,  in  the  midst  of  onerous  duties,  could  find  time  to  answer  our  not  always 
easily  appeased  demands  for  facts.  Yet,  after  all,  to  the  omnipotent,  omnipresent  daily 
journals  do  we  owe  most  thanks.  Their  subtle  agencies,  spread  everywhere  over  the  vast 
field  of  operations — insinuating  themselves  into  the  Departments,  into  Bureaus,  into  camp 
and  staff  councils— usurping  the  double  office  of  witness  and  judge  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty — official  and  personal  expositors — are  now  and  ever  must  remain  the  historian's 
resources  when  all  others  fail. 

New  York,  April  1st,  1863. 
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March  4. — Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  (the  sixteenth)  of  the  United  States  until 
March  4th,  1865.  An  immense  concourse  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  ceremony.  A  large  military  force  is 
distributed  throughout  the  city  to  suppress  any  out- 
break. No  violence  offered.  After  the  Inaugura- 
tion, Mr.  Lincoln  is  driven  to  the  White  House,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  installed  by  the 
retiring  President.  The  retiring  President  imme- 
diately departed  for  his  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

— The  Texas  State  Convention  proclaims  the 
Act  of  Secession.  Governor  Houston  submits  to 
the  authority  of  the  Convention,  and  issues  his 
proclamation  declaring  Texas  to  be  no  longer  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union. 

— A  dispatch  from  Montgomery  announces  the 
unfurling  from  the  Capitol  of  the  flag  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.  It  consists  of  three  broad 
bars,  red,  white,  and  red,  with  a  blue  field  and 
seven  stars.  The  stars  to  increase  in  number  as  the 
States  multiply. 

— The  Message  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  received  at 
Montgomery,  and  is  pronounced  a  "  war  declara- 
tion." 

— Arkansas  State  Convention  meets.  Elects 
"  Union''  officers,  by  sf^  majority. 

— Salutes  are  fired  in  many  Northern  cities  in 
honor  of  the  Inauguration.  People,  generally,  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  peaceful  result  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  character  of  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. 

— Brigadier-General  Beauregard  commissioned 
and  ordered  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in 
and  around  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

— The  slaver  Bomla,  at  Savannah,  is  "  taken"  by 
Governor  Brown,  and  armed,  as  the  first  ship  of 
Georgia's  navy. 

— The  Richmond  (Va.)  papers  state  that  the  most 
active  military  preparations  are  going  forward  in 
that  city.  The  State  Armory  is  in  full  operation, 
turning  out  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  rifle  and 
musket  cartridges  per  day.  At  the  Tredegar  Iron- 
Works  cannon  of  the  best  description  are  being 
rapidly  cast,  together  with  great  quantities  of  shot 
and  shell. 

March  5. — A  dispatch  from  New  Orleans  to 
Washington  announced  that  the  United  States  rev- 
enue-cutter Dodge  had  been  seized  in  Galveston 
Bay,  by  the  Texan  authorities. 

— General  Twiggs  receives  a  public  reception  in 
New  Orleans,  in  honor  of  his  treason.  He  makes  a 
speech,  in  which  he  remarked  that  he  prayed  for 
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strength  to  take  part  in  the  momentous  struggle 
impending. 

— Dispatches  from  every  section  of  the  Union  in- 
dicate that  the  Inaugural  Message  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
favorably  regarded  by  the  great  majority.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  peace  offering.  The  Secessionists 
in  the  South,  and  their  allies  in  the  North  see  war 
in  its  views  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to 
enforce  the  laws. 

— Drafts  drawn  by  Mr.  Dix  and  Mr.  King  (Post- 
master-General) on  the  New  Orleans  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer,  in  payment  of  work  done 
on  the  New  Orleans  Custom-house,  and  for  requiting 
mail-contractors  in  the  Seceded  States,  are  returned 
unpaid.  Over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
belonging  to  the  United  States  was  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  at  the  time. 

— Martin  J.  Crawford  and  John  Porsythe,  two  of 
three  Commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States 
to  Washington,  arrive  iu    Washington. 

March  6. — Port  Brown,  Texas,  surrendered  by 
Captain  Hill  to  the  revolutionists,  by  special  agree- 
ment.    The  garrison  is  to  be  sent  North. 

March  7. — The  Louisiana  State  Convention  trans- 
fers the  money  seized  ($536,000)  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Confederate 
States  Government. 

— Braxton  Bragg  commissioned  Brigadier-Generai 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
dispatched  to  Pensacola  to  assume  chief  command 
of  operations  there.  Wm.  J.  Hardee  was  also  con- 
firmed as  Colonel.  Both  were  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

— The  Louisiana  Legislature  passes  a  resolution 
approving  the  conduct  of  General  Twiggs. 

March  8.— The  Army  bill  passed  by  the  Confed- 
erate Congress.  It  calls  fifty  thousand  troops  into 
the  field  for  immediate  service. 

— It  is  announced  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
that  the  late  vote  in  that  State  resulted  in  a  major- 
ity of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  against  holding  a 
Convention. 

— The  Missouri  Senate  passes  resolutions  instruct- 
ing Senators  in  Congress,  and  members  of  the  House 
still  at  Washington,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  all  acts 
granting  supplies,  men,  and  money  to  coerce  the 
Seceding  States  into  submission  or  subjugation  ; 
and  that,  should  such  acts  be  passed  by  Congress, 
Missouri's  Senators  be  instructed  and  its  Represent- 
atives be  requested  to  retire  from  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

March  9. — Alabama  State  Convention  turns  over 
all    arms,   forts,   munitions,  &c,   seized    from  the 


United  States  Government,  to  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. 

March  10.— It  is  reported  at  Washington  that  such 
word  has  been  received  from  Major  Anderson  as  to 
render  the  evacuation  or  the  reprovisiouing  of  Fort 
Sumter  a  necessity.  Great  excitement  exists  in 
consequence.  General  Scott  is  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  withdrawal,  considering  it 
impossible  to  throw  in  reenforcements  and  provi- 
sions, except  at  great  cost  of  life. 

March  12. — The  Southern  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Crawford  and  Forsythe,  communicate  their  mission 
to  Secretary  Seward,  pronounce  their  Government 
an  independency  de facto  ct  de  jure,u\n\  request  a  day 
to  be  named  when  they  may  present  to  the  President 
their  credentials. 

March  13. — The  Georgia  Convention  turns  over 
all  forts,  arsenals,  arms,  &c,  seized  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  the  Confederate  Government. 

— The  Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Courier  of  to- 
day says  the  batteries  bearing  on  the  ship  channel 
are  of  the  heaviest  kind,  and  that  they  are  now  in  a 
high  state  of  preparation,  and  ready  for  any  force 
that  may  be  sent  against  them.  It  believes  the  re- 
enforcement  of  Fort  Sumter  an  impossibility.  It  es- 
timates that  three  thousand  highly-disciplined  troops 
are  in  the  various  fortifications. 

— Seats  of  United  States  Senators  from  the  Se- 
ceded States  declared  vacant,  and  their  names 
stricken  from  the  roll. 

March  15. — Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  an- 
swers the  communication  of  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Crawford  and  Forsythe,  by  a  "  mem- 
orandum," without  signature,  refusing  to  recognize 
the  agents  in  any  public  capacity,  &c.  This  "  mem- 
orandum" was  not  called  for  by  the  Commissioners 
until  April  8th — understanding  it  to  be  a  refusal  of 
recognition. 

March  16. — The  Montgomery  Congress  adjourns, 
to  meet  again  the  2d  Monday  in  May. 

— The  Texas  State  Convention  passes  an  ordi- 
nance declaring,  on  the  refusal  of  Governor  Houston 
to  take  the  oath  under  the  State  Constitution,  the 
office  of  Governor  vacant,  and  appointing  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Clark  Governor.  The  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  also  declared  vacant. 

—A  "  Convention"  of  about  twenty  persons  held 
a  session  at  Mesilla,  in  Arizona,  and  voted  that  Ter- 
ritory out  of  the  Union.  An  election  for  Congress- 
men to  the  Confederate  Congress  was  ordered. 

March  18. — The  Texas  Legislature  met.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  new  Government,  a  few  of  them  under 
protest.  Governor  Houston  and  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  have  retired  from  their  offices  and  surrendered 
the  archives.  Governor  Houston  had  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  denouncing  the  State  Convention. 

March  20. — The  Arkansas  Convention  adjourns, 
after  having  rejected  an  ordinance  of  secession.  It 
was  decided,  however,  to  take  a  vote  of  the  people, 
in  August,  on  the  question  of  "  secession"  or  "  no 
secession." 

— The  Texas  Legislature  passes  a  resolution  ap- 
proving of  the  Convention  act  depositig  Governor 
Houston. 

March  21. — A  resolution  passes  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature,  asking  Congress  to  call  a  National  Con- 
vention. 


— By  proclamation  of  General  Bragg,  all  vessels 
are  prohibited  to  furnish  supplies  to  war  vessels  off 
Pensacola  or  to  Fort  Pickens,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture to  the  Confederation. 

— A  long  list  of  the  Confederate  army  and  navy 
appointments  is  published.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
formerly  Federal  officers. 

March  22. — The  Missouri  Convention  adjourns — 
having  passed  no  ordinance  of  secession. 

— A  dispatch  from  New  Orleans  says  :  "  The  Com- 
missioners of  the  Confederate  States  to  Europe- 
Messrs.  Yancey,  Mann,  and  Host — will  leave  here  on 
tin-  :slst  inst.  for  Havana,  and  connect  with  the 
British  steamer  of  the  7th  of  April  for  England." 

—  Alexander  H.  Stephens  makes  a  speech  at  Sa- 
vannah, (Georgia,)  expounding  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  new  Confederacy.  He  argued  that 
negro  slavery  was  the  "  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
new  edifice."  [See  History  of  Rebellion,  Vol.  I., 
pages  30,  31.] 

March  26. — The  South  Carolina  State  Convention 
reassembles. 

March  27. — Colonel  Lamon,  Mr.  Lincoln's  special 
messenger  to  Fort  Sumter  returns  and  reports  favora- 
bly upon  the  condition  of  the  garrison,  but  is  fully 
satisfied  that  reenforcements  cannot  be  introduced 
without  a  serious  collision,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
introduce  them  would  be  of  doubtful  success  with 
the  force  now  at  the  command  of  the  Administra- 
tion. He  describes  the  military  preparations  of  the 
rebels  as  of  great  magnitude,  and  very  skilfully 
made. 

April  2." — Gov.  Houston  sends  a  message  to  the 
Texas  Legislature  protesting  against  the  Convention, 
appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  sustain  him,  and 
claiming  still  to  be  Governor.  The  Legislature  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  it. 

April  4. — Virginia  Legislature  adjourns.  The 
Convention  still  in  session.  Proceedings  are  highly 
exciting.  The  Secessionists  evidently  have  the  up- 
per hand.  , 

— A  dispatch  from  Washington  reads:  "  The  Ad- 
ministration has  determined  to  reenforce  Fort 
Pickens,  at  all  hazards.  This  determination  has  not 
yet  been  officially  announced,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  active  measures  will  be  taken  at  once 
for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  Slemmer's  command.  The 
troops  of  JChe  Confederate  States  are  rapidly  concen- 
trating at  Pensacola,  under  command  of  General 
Bragg,  and  preparations  are  making  for  a  decisive 
movement.  Bragg  has  nearly  four  thousand  troops 
under  his  command,  all  well  armed  and  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.  Lieut.  Slemmeris  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  will  sustain  the  honor  of  his  flag  to  the  last. 

Aprd  5-8. — The  steamers  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and 
llluiuis,  load  at  New  York  with  Navy  stores,  muni- 
tions, &c.  Much  exciiemeut  prevails  as  to  their 
destination.  The  frigate  Powhatan  is  hurriedly 
put  into  commission,  at  New  York,  and  sails  south, 
April  6th.  Great  activity  at  the  Brooklyn,  the  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Charlestown  (Mass.)  Navy-yards. 
Lvi  ry  Government  vessel  of  war,  it  is  understood,  is 
ordered  out  of  ordinary,  to  be  fitted  for  commission. 

April  5. — Kentucky  Legislature  adjourns.  No  ac- 
tion taken  looking  to  secession,  or  resistance  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

April  6. — Great  excitement  prevails  throughout 
the  South  in  consequence  of  the  great  naval  move- 
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ments  announced.  Gen.  Beauregard  announces  to 
Major  Anderson  that  no  further  communications  will 
be  allowed  with  the  1-and — thus  placing  him  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

April  8.- — A  dispatch  from  Montgomery  says : 
"  The  Cabinet  here  have  just  concluded  a  protracted 
session  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present 
serious  crisis.  Jeffe*rson  Davis  strongly  urged  an 
aggressive  policy  towards  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  at  length  decided  to  instruct  the  Commissioners 
at  Washington  to  present  their  ultimatum  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  if  it  should  not  be  accepted,  to 
declare  war." 

—A  dispatch  from  Charleston  says:  "Vessels 
have  been  ordered  from  the  range  of  fire  between 
Fort  Sumter  and  Sullivan's  Island.  The  floating  bat- 
tery sails  at  7  o'clock  this  evening  for  a  point  near 
Fort  Sumter.  A  house  has  just  been  blown  up  near 
the  five-gun  battery.  Business  has  been  suspended, 
and  fearful  excitement  prevails.  Gen.  Beauregard 
has  ordered  out  5,000  more  troops.  Companies  "of 
volunteers  are  constantly  arriving  and  being  put  in 
position  in  the  harbor.  New  batteries  are  also  being 
constructed." 

— More  steamers  chartered  as  transports  at  New 
York.  Great  amounts  of  stores,  arms  and  munitions 
are  being  shipped.  The  armed  revenue-cutter  Har- 
riet Lane  puts  to  sea  with  sealed  orders,  followed 
by  the  steam-tugs  Yankee  and  Uncle  Ben.  The  frig- 
ate (steam)  Wabash,  the  sloop  Savannah,  and  the 
gun-boat  Perry,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy -yard,  are 
being  rapidly  prepared  for  sea. 

— Lieutenant  Talbot  arrives  in  Charleston,  to  say 
that  Major  Anderson  would  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions at  every  hazard.  The  messenger  was  denied 
access  to  Anderson.  Immense  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  repel  the  reenforcement  or 
supply,  come  in  what  shape  it  might.  All  Charles- 
ton was  under  arms,  and  the  united  defences  of  the 
harbor  and  city  placed  ready  for  action. 

— The  State  Department  at  Washington  replies 
to  the  Confederate  State  Commissioners,  declin- 
ing to  receive  them  in  their  official  capacity,  but 
expressing  deference  for  them  as  gentlemen.  The 
Secretary  expresses  a  peaceful  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  declaring  a  purpose  to  defend 
only  when  assailed. 

April  9. — Gov.  Curtiri  sends  a  message  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  recommending  that  the  State 
be.  at  once,  placed  on  a  footing  of  military  effici- 
ency, and  readiness.  He  also  stated  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  informed  him  of  a  design  to  attack  and 
Beize  the  Capital. 

—A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  the  designs  of 
the  Government  are  peaceful—  that  unarmed  ships 
are  to  supply  United  States  forts  with  required  pro- 
vision, troops,  &c.  If  they  are  assaulted,  the  respon- 
sibility of  inaugurating  war  would  rest  with  the 
assailants. 

— A  requisition  was  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  upon 
the  Confederate  States  for  3,500  troops  from  each, 
except  Florida,  which  was  required  to  furnish  1,500, 
all  for  immediate  service. 

— The  Steam  transports  Illinois  and  Baltic  get  to 
sea — the  first  having  300  and  the  latter  160  troops 
on  board.  The  Atlantic  steamer  sailed  April  7th, 
with  358  troops. 

— The  Steam  Sloop  of  War  Pawnee  sails  under  seal- 


ed orders  from  Norfolk.    She  mounts  10  guns  and 
carries  200  men. 

April  10. — Sloop-of-war  Jamestown  and  frigate*^. 
Lawrence  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard,  ordered  to 
be  fitted  for  sea  forthwith. 

— Troops  mustering  in  Washington  from  the  mili- 
tia. Adjutant-General  McDowell  is  organizing  them 
into  regiments  and  preparing  them  for  service. 
Additional  forces  of  regulars  ordered  to  the  Capital : 
Sherman's  Artillery  from  Fort  Ridgely,  in  Minnesota, 
and  two  companies  of  cavalry  ordered  to  report  im- 
mediately at  Washington.  The  active  prepara- 
tions are  understood  to  result  from  the  known  pres- 
ence, in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  of  Colonel  Ben 
McCullough,  the  Texan  Ranger,  who,  having  secured 
the  United  States  forts  in  Texas,  has  hurried  to  the 
East  to  lead  an  attempt  upon  the  Capital. 

— A  dispatch  from  Charleston  says:  "  Troops  are 
pouring  in  from  the  interior  and  all  is  ready  for  a 
collision.  Fort  Sumter  will  be  attacked  without 
waiting  for  the  Abolition  fleet.  Eagerness  for  the 
conflict  is  unbounded.  Messrs.  Wigfall,  Chesnut, 
Roylston,  and  others,  have  secured  a  place  on  Gen. 
Beauregard's  staff.  The  floating  battery,  finished, 
mounted,  and  manned,  was  taken  out  of  the  dock  last 
evening  and  moored  in  the  cove  near  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and. The  Convention  has  just  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  its  President.  A  large  number  of  its 
members,  after  adjournment,  volunteered  as  pri- 
vates. About  7,000  troops  are  in  the  defences,  with 
as  many  more  in  reserve." 

— L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  orders  General  Beauregard  to  demand 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  demand  he  is 
to  enforce  by  proceeding  to  reduce  the  L>rt. 

April  11. — The  Southern  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Crawford,  Forsythe,  and  Roman,  left  Washington  to- 
day. Before  leaving  they  transmitted  [April  0th]  to 
Secretary  Seward  a  rejoinder,  setting  forth  their 
reasons  for  departing,  and  replying  to  the  positions 
assumed  in  his  answers  to  their  demands.  It  was 
very  severe  in  its  tone,  charging  duplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary.  They  take  the  ground  that 
they  have  exhausted  every  resource  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  existing  difficulties,  and  that  if  civil 
war  results,  on  the  head  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  rest  the  responsibility.  They  charge  the  Ad- 
ministration with  gross  perfidy,  insisting  that  under 
the  shelter  of  the  pretext  and  assertion  that  Fort 
Sumter  was  to  be  evacuated,  an  immense  armada 
has  been  dispatched  to  provision  and  reenforce  that 
fort.  They  repeat  they  had  almost  daily  indirect 
assurances  from  the  Administration  that  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  positively  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  all  the 
Government's  efforts  were  to  be  directed  towards 
peace.  The  Commissioners  allege  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  Montgomery  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
peace  ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  its  instructions, 
as  well  as  their  own  feelings,  they  left  no  means  un- 
exhausted to  secure  that  much-desired  end  ;  but  all 
their  efforts  having  failed,  they  were  now  forced  to 
return  to  an  outraged  people  with  the  object  of 
their  mission  unaccomplished  ;  and  they  express  the 
firm  conviction  that  war  is  inevitable. 

— A  formal  demand  made  by  General  Beauregard, 
of  Major  Anderson,  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Anderson  refused  compliance  with  this  demand. 

April  12. — At  one  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  second  demand 
was  made,    or  rather  proposition,  in  which  Beau- 
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regard  says,  if  Anderson  will  name  a  day  for  with- 
drawing, and  will  not  use  his  guns,  he  [Beauregard] 
would  abstain  from  firing  on  him.  Anderson  replied 
that  he  would  evacuate  [if  means  of  transport  were 
afforded  him]  on  the  15th,  if,  in  the  meantime  he  was 
not  controlled  by  instructions  from  his  government, 
or  if  additional  supplies  were  not  sent  him.  He 
agreed  not  to  open  his  guns  if  some  hostile  act  was 
not  committed  against  him. 

— Beauregard,  by  his  aids,  James  Chesnut,  Jr., 
and  Stephen  D.  Lee,  at  3.  20  a.  m.,  informed  Ander- 
son that  the  batteries  would  open  fire  on  him  in  one 
hour  from  that  time. 

— Fire  opened  on  Sumter  from  all  the  rebel  bat- 
teries, fortifications,  and  the  floating  battery — the 
first  gun  being  fired  at  4.  30  a.  m.  Anderson  re- 
turned the  fire  soon  after  daylight. 

— The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  bar- 
racks in  the  fort  on  fire  three  times.  Flames  sup- 
pressed.   Firing  is  furious  on  both  sides. 

— Walker,  Secretary  of  War,  in  reply  to  a  sere- 
nade in  honor  of  the  bombardment  then  going  on, 
said  that,  by  the  1st  of  May,  the  Confederate  flag 
would  float  over  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington— it  might,  eventually,  float  over  Faneuil 
Hall  itself. 

— The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passes  a  bill 
for  placing  the  State  on  a  war  footing.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  for  arming 
and  equipping  the  military. 

April  13. — The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  con- 
tinued. The  barracks  again  on  fire.  Flames  obtain 
control,  and  the  conflagration  becomes  general  in 
the  fort,  consuming  all  wood-work.  Magazine  has 
to  be  closed,  and  the  men  are  stifled  with  the  in- 
tense heat  and  dense  smoke.  The  bombardment 
continues  with  renewed  vigor — hot  shot  and  shell 
pouring  into  the  fort.  The  upper  service  magazine 
explodes,  tearing  away  the  tower  and  upper  por- 
tions of  the  building.  Fire  spread  to  the  gates, 
which  were  consumed.  Fort  is  fast  becoming  a 
mere  ruin — the  shot  and  shell  from  the  rebel  batter- 
ies cutting  away  the  walls  freely.  The  flag-staff  is 
shot  down,  when  Lieutenant  Hall,  rushing  through 
the  appalling  fire,  brought  it  into  the  casemates. 
The  flag  was  nailed  to  the  staff  and  planted  on  the 
ramparts.  Seeing  the  flag  down,  Wigfall,  one  of 
Beauregard's  aids,  passed  over  to  the  fortress  and 


entered  one  of  the  embrasures  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
He  said  Beauregard  wished  the  firing  stopped,  and 
asked  upon  what  terms  Anderson  would  evacuate. 
The  answer  was,  "Upon  the  terms  I  proposed,  and 
on  those  only."  Wigfall  disappeared  with  the  an- 
swer. Soon  another  deputation  from  Beauregard 
came,  proposing  to  treat  for  terms,  when  Anderson 
informed  them  of  Wigfall's  proceedings — at  which 
the  deputation  marveled.  Terms  finally  accepted 
as  Anderson  first  proposed. 

— Three  Commissioners  from  the  Virginia  State 
Convention  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
call  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  demand  to  know  what 
are  his  purposes  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States. 
The  President  replies  that  if  an  unprovoked  assault 
has  been  made  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  shall  hold  him- 
self at  liberty  to  repossess  it  —  to  repel  force  by 
force.  This  the  Commissioners  [Messrs.  Preston, 
Stuart,  and  Randolph]  report  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion, (December  14th,)  when  it  is  regarded  as*a  De- 
claration of  War,  and  immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
place  Virginia  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  secession 
and  resistance. 

April  14. — Evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  Ander- 
son. The  men  all  march  out  with  their  arms.  All 
individual  and  company  baggage  accompanied  them. 
The  flag  is  saluted  with  a  salvo  of  fifty  guns,  and  is 
borne  away  by  the  troops.  The  band  plays  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle"  and  "  Hail  to  the  Chief"  during  the  de- 
barkation. 

— Profound  excitement  throughout  the  entire 
country.  But  one  feeling  seems  to  animate  the 
North — that  the  Government  is  right,  and  shall  be 
supported  to  the  last  extremity.  Military  compa- 
nies, regiments,  individuals,  hasten  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices. Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  offers 
the  Marine  Artillery  and  one  thousand  Infantry  for 
instant  service,  together  with  his  own  services. 
Other  Governors  were  prepared  to  do  likewise, 
when  the  news  of  a  proclamation  came. 

April  15. — President  Lincoln  issues  a  proclama- 
tion, announcing  a  state  of  insurrection  in  the  Seven 
Seceded  States  too  powerful  for  suppression  by  the 
ordinary  courts  and  marshals,  and  therefore  calls  out 
the  militia,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  thousand, 
to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  respected.  The  procla- 
mation also  convenes  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
assemble  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  to  consider  and  de- 
termine such  measures  as  the  crisis  demands. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  PRESIDENT.  HIS 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS.  ITS  RECEPTION  IN  THE  SEVERAL  SEC- 
TIONS    OP     THE     UNION.      STATE     OP      PUBLIC     FEELING. 


The  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  was  a  day  of 
painful  suspense  to  the  entire  country.  It 
was  to  determine  the  future  of  the  Republic — 
to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  "  sectional" 
President,  upon  whose  words  would  hang 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war,  of  union  or  dis- 
union. The  fears  entertained  of  violence  to 
prevent  the  installation,  and  of  danger  to  the 
President's  person,  served  to  intensify  the 
apprehension  of  his  friends  and  partisans, 
while  the  position  he  should  assume  on 
National  affairs  rendered  the  anxiety  in  the 
South  especially  acute. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  the  President  and 
President-elect  having  been  ushered  into  the 
Senate  Chamber — where  their  appearance 
was  waited  for  by  the  Senate,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Foreign  Ministers,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  &c — the  procession  imme- 
diately formed  and  passed  to  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol.  A  vast  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance, composed  of  persons  gathered  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  President-elect, 
stepping  forward  to  the  prominent  position 
assigned   him,   delivered  his  Inaugural  Ad- 


dress. His  voice  was  loud,  and  very  clear ; 
his  enunciation  deliberate,  and  his  manner 
impressive.  If  there  was  danger  of  assassin- 
ation, he  did  not  betray  the  slightest  appre- 
hension. His  entire  action  betokened  the 
man  ready  for  duty.  The  crowd  was  remark- 
ably orderly,  composed  as  it  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  those  who  had  "  come  to  see  the 
President  safely  inaugurated."  Though  no 
recognition  was  given,  in  the  order  of  exer- 
cises, to  the  Republican  "  Wide- Awake"  so- 
cieties, as  such,  it  was  well  understood  that 
at  least  ten  thousand  "  Wide-A wakes"  were 
present,  at  the  ceremony,  arnied  ready  for 
close  eonflict,  should  a  resort  to  arms  become 
necessary.  A  knowledge  of  this,  together 
with  the  imposing  disposition  of  the  military, 
under  immediate  command  of  Generals  Scott 
and  Wool,  served  to  render  the  order  of  the 
occasion  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  Presi- 
dent's voice  reached  to  the  outermost  rim  of 
the  immense  assembly,  so  commanding  were 
its  tones.  The  Address,  as  pronounced,  and 
sent  upon  the  wings  of  the  telegraph  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  was  as  follows : 
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Fellow-Citizens     of 
United  States  : 

"  In  compliance  with  a  cus- 
tom as  old  as  the  Government  itself,  I  appear  be- 
fore you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your 
presence  'he  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President  before 
he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office.  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  discuss 
those  matters  of  administration  about  which  there 
is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

"  Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Bepub- 
lican  Administration,  their  property,  and  their  peace 
and  personal  security,  are  to  be  endangered.  There 
has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary has  all  the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to  their 
inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published 
speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but 
quote  from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare 
that  '  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.'  Those 
who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And, 
more  than  this ;  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my 
acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me, 
the   clear  and  emphatic    resolution  which  I  now 

read: 

"  '  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  ftate  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric 
depend,  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  am  ed 
force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretest,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes.' 

"I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments;  and,  in  doing 
so,  only  press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible, 
that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section 
are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by  the  now  incom- 
ing Administration.  I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protec- 
tion which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to 
all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever 
cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

"  There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering 
up  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I 
now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as 
any  other  of  its  provisions : 

"  '  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, shall, in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  ^uch 
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due.' 

"  It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was 
intended,  by  those  who  made  it,  for  the  reclamation 
of  what  we  call  'fugitive  slaves'  and  the  intention 
of  the  law-giver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Con- 
gress swear  their  support  to  the  whole  Constitution  ; 
to  this  provision  as  well  as  any  other.  To  the  prop- 
osition, then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  clause  '  shall  be  delivered  up,'  their 
oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the 
effort,  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of 
which  to  keep  good  that  unanimous  oath  ?  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this^clause  should 
be  enforced  by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but, 
surely,  that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one. 
If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but 
little  consequence  to  him  or  to  others,  by  which 
authority  it  is  done.  Should  any  one,  in  any  case, 
be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept  on  a  merely 
unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
kept? 

"  Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not 
all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  the  civilized 
and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that 
a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a 
slave  ?  And  might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time, 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that '  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States  ?' 
I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reser- 
vations, and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules  ;  and,  while 
I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Con- 
gress as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it 
will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private 
stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  bo 
'  unconstitutional.' 

"  It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  a  President  under  our  National  Constitution. 
During  that  period  fifteen  different  and  very  distin- 
guished citizens  have  in  succession  administered  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government.  They  have 
conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and,  generally, 
with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  pre- 
cedent, I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief 
Constitutional  term  of  four  years,  under  great  and 
peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Federal 
Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably 
attempted. 

"I  hold  that,  in   contemplation  of  universal  law 
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and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Union  of  these  States  is  per- 
petual. Perpetuity  is  implied, 
if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
National  Governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 
Government  proper  ever  had  a  provision,  in  its 
organic  law,  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to 
execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our  National 
Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever — it 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some  ac- 
tion not  provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

"  Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of 
a  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably 
unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it? 
One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it,  break  it,  so 
to  speak,  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  re- 
scind it?  Descending  from  these  general  principles, 
we  find  the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation, 
the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the 
Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles 
of  Association  in  1774.  It  was  matured  and  contin- 
ued in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It 
was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then 
Thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that 
it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration in  1778  ;  and,  finally,  in  1787  one  of  the  de 
clared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the 
Constitution  was,  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.' 
But,  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one  or  by  a 
part  only  of  the  States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the 
Union  is  less  than  before — the  Constitution  having 
lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

"  It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon 
its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the 
Union  ;  that  '  resolves'  and  '  ordinances'  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void,  and  that  acts  of  violence 
within  any  State  or  States  against  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  are  insurrectionary  or  revolution- 
ary, according  to  circumstances. 

"  I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and, 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the 
Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Union  be  '  faithfully  executed'  in  all 
the  States.  This  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty 
on  my  part,  and  I  shall  perfectly  perform  it,  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the 
American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisition,  or 
in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary  ! 

"  I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace, 
but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union,  that 
it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself. 
In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence, 
and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the 
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hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 

property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  collect  the  duties  and  imports  ;  but,  be- 
yond what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere.  Where  hostility  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  so  great  and  so  universal 
as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
force  obnoxiqus  strangers  among  the  people  that 
object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  of 
the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these 
offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating, 
and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal,  that  I  deem  it 
better  to  forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices. 
The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of  per- 
fect security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
and  reflection. 

"  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  un- 
less current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper ;  and,  in  every 
case  and  exigency,  my  best  discretion  will  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  circumstances  actually  exist- 
ing, and  with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  National  troubles  and  the  restoration  of  fra- 
ternal sympathies  and  affections. 

"  That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor 
deny.  But,  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  wora 
to  them.  To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the 
Union,  may  I  not  speak  ?  Before  entering  upon  so 
grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of  our  National 
fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its 
hopes,  would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  why  we  do 
it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while  any 
portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  exist- 
ence ?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are 
greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from  ?  Will 
you  risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

"  All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all 
Constitutional  rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  any  right  plainly  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily,  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  Party  can 
reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you 
can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written 
provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied  ? 
If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  de- 
prive a  minority  of  any  clearly-written  Constitutional 
right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revo- 
lution;   certainly  would,  if  such  right  were  a  vital 
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and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly 

assured  to  them,  by  affirmations  and  negations,  by 
guarantees  and  prohibitions,  in  the  Constitution,  that 
controversies  never  arise  concerning  them. 

"No  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  pro- 
vision specifically  applicable  to  every  question 
which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.  No 
foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  rea- 
sonable length  contain,  express  provisions  for  all 
possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be 
surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority? 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Con- 
gress protect  Slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say.  Prom  questions 
of  this  class  spring  all  our  Constitutional  controver- 
sies, and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and 
minorities.  If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the 
majority  must,  or  the  Government  must  cease. 
There  is  no  alternative  for  continuing  the  Govern- 
ment but  acquiescence  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  a  minority,  in  such  a  case,  will  '  secede  '  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn 
will  ruin  and  divide  them,  for  a  minority  of  their  own 
will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses 
to  be  controlled  by  such  a  minority.  For  instance, 
why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a 
year  or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  pre- 
cisely as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim 
to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  senti- 
ments are  now  being  educated  to  the  exact  temper 
of  doing  this.  Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  in- 
terests among  the  States  to  compose  a  new  Union  as 
to  produce  harmony  only  and  prevent  renewed 
secession? 

"  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the 
essence  of  anarchy.  A  majority,  held  in  restraint 
by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations,  and  always 
changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular 
opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign 
of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of 
necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity 
is  impossible.  The  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  perma- 
nent arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmissible ;  so  that, 
rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

"I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some, 
that  Constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decision 
must  be  binding,  in  any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a 
suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  the  decisions 
are  also  entitled  to  very  higl  respect  and  considera- 
tion in  all  parallel  cases,  by  all  other  Departments  of 
the  Government ;  and,  while  it  is  obviously  possible 
that  such  decision  may  be  erroneous,  in  any  given 
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that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  never  become  a  prece- 
dent for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same  time, 
the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that,  if  the  policy  of 
the  Government  upon  the  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are 
made  from  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  per- 
sonal actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own  masters,  having,  to  that  extent,  practically  re- 
signed their  Government  into  the  hands  of  that  emi- 
nent tribunal.  Nor  is  there,  in  this  view,  any  assault 
upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges.  It  is  a  duty  from 
which  they  may  not  shrink,  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  before  them  ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if 
others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  pur- 
poses. 

"  One  section  of  our  country  believes  Slavery  is 
right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  be- 
lieves it  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This 
is  the  only  substantial  dispute;  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as 
well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  ever  can  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  im- 
perfectly supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation,  in  both 
cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think, 
cannot  be  perfectly  cured  ;  and  it  would  be  worse 
in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections, 
than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imper- 
fectly suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived, 
without  restriction  in  one  section,  while  fugitive 
slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not 
be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

"  Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate — we 
cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them. 
A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced  and  go  out  of 
the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other, 
but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this. 
They  can  but  remain  face  to  face,  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse 
more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  sepa- 
ration than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more 
faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  among 
friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war.  You  cannot  fight 
always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides, 
and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identi- 
cal questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again 
upon  you  ! 
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"  This  country,  with  its  insti- 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaug-       tntioM>  belongs  to  the  people 
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who  inhabit  it.    Whenever  they 

shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  Government,  they 
can  exercise  their  Constitutional  right  of  amending, 
or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  over- 
throw it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having 
the  National  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no 
recommendation  of  amendment,  I  fully  recognize  the 
full  authority  of  the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to 
be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the 
instrument  itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, favor,  rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  the  people  to  act  upon  it.  I 
will  venture  to  add,  that,  to  me,  the  Convention 
mode  seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments 
to  originate  with  the  people  themselves,  instead  of 
only  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject  propositions 
originated  by  others  not  especially  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they 
would  wish  either  to  accept  or  refuse.  I  understand 
that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen,)  has 
passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to 
service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose,  not  to  speak  of  par- 
ticular amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding 
such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied  Constitutional 
law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express 
and  irrevocable. 

"The"  Chief- Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority 
from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon 
him  to  fix  the  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
The  people  themselves,  also,  can  do  this  if  they 
choose;  but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present 
Government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit 
it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any 
better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present 
differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in 
the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with 
his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the 
North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this 
great  tribunal,  the  American  people.  By  the  frame 
of  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  this  same 
people  have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but 
little  power  for  mischief,  and  have,  with  equal  wis- 
dom, provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  peo- 
ple retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  Administra- 
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short  space  of  four  years. 

"  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can 
be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry 
any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated 
by  taking  time — but,  no  good  object  can  be  frustrat- 
ed by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still 
have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the 
sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under 
it;  while  the  new  Administration  will  have  no  im- 
mediate power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it 
were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single 
reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still 
competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  pres- 
ent difficulties. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you. 
Yon  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  '  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend'  it.  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  pat- 
riot grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

The  President  was  visited  during  the 
evening  and  the  succeeding  day,  by  various 
delegations,  and  congratulations  were  freely 
extended.  But  one  voice  prevailed  among 
his  party  friends,  relative  to  the  Inaugural. 
It  gave  the  most  hearty  Reception  of  the  In- 
satisfaction  to  them,  as,  in-  augural  by  the 
deed,  it  did  to  the  large  Per"'le- 

majority  of  people  in  the  still  loyal  States. 
The  complainants  were  among  those  of  the 
opposition  whose  praise  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  obtain.  With  such,  fault-finding  was 
a  chronic  disorder. 

The  reception  of  the  Message  throughout 
the  Northern  States  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
extreme.  Its  calmness,  kindness,  firmness, 
and  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  diffused  a 
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confidence,  at  once  inspiring  and  encour- 
aging. In  the  Border  States  it  also  created 
a  favorable  impression,  and  did  so  much  to 
Strengthen  the  Union  men  in  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  that  the  Secession- 
ists found  themselves,  for  a  few  days,  quite 
disarmed  by  its  unexpectedly  considerate 
aud  dignified  position.  But,  from  the  Con- 
federate Government,  came  the  key-note  for 
the  chorus  of  revolution.  The  Inaugural 
was  declared  to  be  a  message  of  war,  and  the 
order  went  forth  to  prepare  for  the  impend- 
ing crisis  of  conflict. 

A  dispatch  from  New  Orleans,  dated  March 
5th,  read : 

"  The  Inaugural  is  regarded  as  incongruous  and 
contradictory  relative  to  Constitutional  rights.  The 
assertion  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Seceded  States 
are  void,  and  their  acts  insurrectionary,  coupled 
with  tin-  determination  to  hold,  occupy,  aud  possess 
the  Government  property,  and  to  collect  revenue, 
is  received  as  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  as- 
sertion that  no  blood  will  be  shed  and  no  invasion 
made  unless  the  South  resists,  is  ridiculed. 

"  Dispatches  to-day  from  Montgomery  universally 
concede  war  to  be  inevitable.  The  Southern  Con- 
gress was  engaged  in  organizing  a  standiug  army 
of  tea  thousand  men.  Eight  thousand  men  can  at 
once  be  placed  on  a  movable  war-footing. 

"  The  Picayune  of  to-day  states  that  a  precedent 
exists  for  the  South  to  regard  any  attempt  at  coer- 
cion as  a  declaration  of  war,  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
in  1845,  declaring  in  preamble  that '  war  exists  by 
the  act  of  Mexico.'  "     . 

Dispatches  from  Richmond,  of  the  same 
date,  expressed  defiance  of  the  Government 
should  it  attempt  to  reassert  its  authority 
over  the  "  seized"  forts,  arsenals,  &c.  The 
telegraph  in  the  South  be- 
ing one  of  the  especial  in- 
struments of  the  Secession 
leaders,  was  made  to  do  duty  in  "firing  the 
Southern  heart,"  and,  for  a  few  days,  the 
several  Seceded  States  were,  apparently,  list- 
ening to  the  martial  music  of  the  wires  as 
their  chief  pastime.  The  dispatches  which 
came  North,  from  the  revolutionary  local- 
ities, fairly  flamed  with  "  indignation,"  "  de- 
fiance," "  resistance  to  the  bitter  end,"  &c, 
&c.  As  matters  of  interest,  showing  the 
temper  of  "  Southern"  feeling  in  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  we  quote  from 
two  journals  in  the  Secession  interest : 


Southern  Excitement 
over  the  Inaugural. 
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"  Mr  Lincoln's  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress is  before  our  readers — 
couched  in  the  cool,  unimpas- 
sioned,  deliberate  language  of  the  fanatic,  with  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  promptings  of  fanaticism 
even  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Government,  with 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Virginia  has  the  long-looked- 
for  and  promised  peace-offering  before  her  ;  and  she 
has  more — she  has  the  denial  of  all  hope  of  peace. 
Civil  war  must  now  come.  Sectioual  war,  declared 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  awaits  only  the  signal-gun  from  the 
insulted  Southern  Confederacy,  to  light  its  horrid 
fires  all  along  the  borders  of  Virginia.  No  action  of 
our  Convention  can  now  maintain  the  peace.  She 
must  fiyht  !  The  liberty  of  choice  is  yet  hers.  She 
may  march  to  the  contest  with  her  sister  States  of 
the  South,  or  she  must  march  to  the  conflict  against 
them.  There  is  left  no  middle  course  ;  there  is  left 
no  more  peace  ;  war  must  settle  the  conflict,  and  the 
God  of  Battle  give  victory  to  the  right !  We  must 
be  invaded  by  Davis  or  by  Lincoln.  The  former  can 
rally  50,000  of  the  best  and  bravest  sons  of  Virginia, 
who  will  rush  with  willing  hearts  and  ready  hands 
to  the  standard  that  protects  the  rights  and  defends 
the  honor  of  the  South — for  every  traitor  heart  that 
offers  aid  to  Lincoln  there  will  be  many,  many  who 
will  glory  in  the  opportunity  to  avenge  the  treason 
by  a  sharp  and  certain  death.  Let  not  Virginians 
be  arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  since  we  cannot 
avoid  war,  let  us  determine  that  together,  as  people 
of  the  same  State,  we  will  defend  each  other,  and 
preserve  the  soil  of  the  State  from  the  polluting  foot 
of  the  Black  Republican  invader.  The  question, 
'  Where  shall  Virginia  go  ?'  is  answered  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. She  must  go  to  war — and  she  must  decide 
with  whom  she  wars — whether  with  those  who  have 
suffered  her  wrongs,  or  with  those  who  have  inflicted 
her  injuries.  Our  ultimate  destruction  pales  before 
the  present  emergency.  To  war  !  to  arms  !  is  now 
the  cry  ;  and  when  peace  is  declared,  if  ever,  in  our 
day,  Virginia  may  decide  where  she  will  finally  rest. 
But  for  the  present  she  has  no  choice  left ;  war  with 
Lincoln  or  with  Davis  is  the  choice  left  us.  Read 
the  Inaugural  carefully,  and  then  let  every  reader 
demand  of  his  delegate  in  the  Convention  the 
prompt  measures  of  defence  which  it  is  now  appar- 
ent we  must  make." — Richmond  Inquirer. 

"  The  Inaugural,  as  a  whole,  breathes  the  spir.it  of 
mischief.  It  has  only  a  conditional  conservatism — 
that  is,  the  lack  of  ability  or  some  inexpediency  to 
do  what  it  would.  It  assumes  despotic  authority, 
and  intimates  the  design  to  exercise  that  authority  to 
any  extent  of  war  and  bloodshed,  qualified  only  by  the 
withholding  of  the  requisite  means  to  the  end  by  the 
American  people.  The  argumentation  of  the  ad- 
dress is  puerile.  Indeed,  it  has  no  quality  entitled 
to  the  dignity  of  an  argument.     It  is  a  shaky  speci- 
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The  democratic  Press 
of  the  North 


men  of  special  pleading,  by  way  of  justifying  the 
unrighteous  character  and  deeds  of  that  fanaticism 
which,  lifted  into  power,  may  be  guilty,  as  it  is  ca- 
pable, of  any  atrocities.  There  is  no  Union  spirit  in 
the  address  ;  it  is  sectional  and  mischievous,  and 
studiously  withholds  any  sign  of  recognition  of  that 
equality  of  the  States  upon  which  Union  can  alone 
be  maintained.  If  it  means  what  it  says,  it  is  the 
knell  and  requiem  of  the  Union,  and  the  death  of 
hope." — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  "  Democratic"  Press 
of  the  North,  with  few  ex 
ceptions,  were  disposed  to 
regard  it  favorably.  These  exceptions  were  in 
journals  in  the  Breck  en  ridge  interest,  which, 
we  may  here  state,  up  to  the  very  last  possi- 
ble hour,  supported  the  cause  of  the  Seceding 
States.  The  following  notices  will  show 
their  feeling : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  to-day  where  he  stood  on  the 
6th  of  November  last,  on  the  Chicago  Platform.  He 
has  not  receded  a  single  hair's-breadth.  H:  has  ap- 
pointed a  Cabinet  in  which  there  is  no  slaveholder— a 
thing  that  has  never  be/ore  happened  since  the  formation 
of  the  Government ;  and  in  which  there  are  but  two 
nominally  Southern  men,  and  both  bitter  Black  Re- 
publicans of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States 
ignominiousiy  submit  to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this 
Lincoln  Administration  if  they  like,  but  don't  let  the 
miserable  submissionists  pretend  to  be  deceived. 
Make  any  base  or  cowardly  excuse  but  this." — 
Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian. 

"  The  tone  of  the  Message  is  courteous,  considerate, 
and  even  conciliatory.  The  casual  reader  would  at 
once  be  taken  by  the  honeyed  phrases  in  which  it  is 
couched,  the  many  obvious  truths  it  contains,  and 
certain  admissions  of  Constitutional  rights  which, 
after  the  frantic  denunciations  of  an  Anti-Slavery 
political  campaign,  seem  almost  like  concessions. 
We  could  reconcile  a  peaceful  policy  with  the  In- 
augural, but  still  there  is  a  sting  left.  The  Inaugural 
is  not  satisfactory  ;  it  is  ambiguous  ;  and  vie  fear  the 
Republicans,  even  while  professing  the  most  peace- 
ful intentions.  Coercion  could  not  have  been  put  in 
a  more  agreeable  form ;  it  reads  like  a  challenge 
under  the  code,  in  which  an  invitation  to  the  field  is 
veiled  under  the  most  satisfactory  syllables." — New 
York  News. 

These  notices  could  be  extended  to  great 
length,  but  those  above  given  will  answer  for 
the  tenor  of  the  opposition  manifested.  In 
the  extreme  South  it  was  war;  in  the  Border 
Slave  States  it  was  non-submission  to  a  policy 
cf  coercing  th-  rebellious  States;  among  the 
coac^iutora     o!      the      revolutionists,   in     the 


Northern  States,  the  feeling  was  that  of  spite 
merely  ;  while,  with  the  Republican  journals, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  Douglas  Demo- 
cratic organs,  the  sentiments  expressed  were 
those  of  hearty,  earnest  congratulation  at 
the  promise  of  a  just  and  firm  administra- 
tion of, affairs,  let  the  issue  be  what  it  might. 

The  Inaugural  was  fierce- 
ly  assailed  in  the  Senate,  (liD™ '^T °f 
Wednesday,  (March  6th,) 
by  Mr.  Clinginun,  of  North  Carolina,  and  de- 
fended, very  pointedly,  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.  Clingman  said  the  President  expressly 
declares  that  he  intends  to  treat  the  States 
as  if  they  all  were  still  in  the  Union — thus 
regarding  the  acts  of  secession  as  a  nullity  1 
As  certain  States  had  declared  their  independ- 
ence, if  the  President  acted  upon  his  de- 
cision, war  must  follow.  It  is  plain  and 
unmistakable  that  he  intends  to  hold,  occu- 
py, and  possess  the  forts,  the  arsenals,  &c,  in 
those  Seceded  States,  when  we  know  this  can 
be  done  only  by  dispossessing  the  State  au- 
thorities. The  collection  of  the  revenue 
therein  must  also  lead  to  a  collision  of  arms. 
After  we  declared  our  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  nobody  supposed  the  colonies  would 
pay  taxes.  In  fact,  they  refused  to  pay 
before  their  declaration  of  independence. 
He  repeated,  if  the  President's  policy  be  car- 
ried out,  there  must  inevitably  be  war. 

Mr.   Douglas   could  not 

ii  ii         tvt     1,-l.    s>        t  Doug'as'  Defence  of 

allow  the   North   Carolina         .,     , 

the  Inaugural. 

Senator's  remarks  to  pass 
unanswered.  He  thought  the  Inaugural  was 
characterized  by  great  ability  and  direct- 
ness on  certain  points.  He  had  read  it 
critically,  and  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  intent — that  it  was  a  peace 
rather  than  a  war  declaration.  If  the  laws 
are  to  be  executed,  Congress  must  supply  the 
means.  Mr.  Douglas  assumed  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's purpose  was  to  make  Congress  respon- 
sible for  the  course  that  he  should  pursue,  as 
it  alone  could  give  him  the  means  to  "  use, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  to  col- 
lect the  duties  and  invports." 

The  President  does  not  say  he  will  take 
possession  of  the  forts,  but  that  he  will  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  them.  This  was  equivo- 
cal lanjmase,  but   he  did   not  condemn  the 
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President  for  it.  Beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for 
these  objects  there  will  be 
no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  among  the  peo- 
ple anywhere.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  it  is  his  duty  to 
enforce  the  other  laws.  It  cannot  be  justified 
that  the  revenue  laws  shall  be  enforced,  and 
all  other  laws,  which  afford  protection  as  a 
compensation  for  taxes,  shall  not  be  enforced. 
He  thought  there  were  two  points  in  which 
they  could  find  a  solution  of  these  doubts. 
The  President  says:  "Where  hostility  to  the 
United  States  in  any  interior  locality  shall  be 
so  great  and  so  universal  as  to  prevent  com- 
petent resident  citizens  from  holding  the 
Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
force  obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people 
for  that  object."  The  President  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  exterior  and  interior. 
If  he  has  power  in  one  case,  he  has  power  in 
the  other.  If  it  is  his  duty,  in  one  case,  to 
enforce  the  laws,  it  is  his  duty  in  the  other. 
There  was  no  provision  of  law  which  au- 
thorizes a  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
places  in  the  interior  and  on  the  seaboard. 

This  brought  him  to  the  construction  of 
another  clause,  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  the  key  to  the  entire  policy.  But  he  was 
rejoiced  when  he  read  it.  He  invited  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  showing  conclusively  that  the 
President  is  pledged  to  a  policy  which  looks 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  difficulties,  and 
against  all  others.  He  says:  "The  course 
here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  the 
current  of  events  and  experience  shall  show 
a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper;  and 
in  every  case  or  exigency  my  best  discretion 
will  be  exercised,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances usually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and 
a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  National 
troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal 
sympathies  and  affections.1'  In  other  words, 
the  President  says,  if  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  solution,  then 
it  will  be  collected.  If  the  abandonment  of 
that  collection  will  have  that  effect,  then  it  will 
be  abandoned.  So  of  the  forts  and  arsenals 
in  the  Seceding  States.  He  will  recapture  or 
not  recapture  them,  and  wyill  reenforce  or  not 
reenforce  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens;  pledged 
in  either  case  to  a  peaceful  policy,  and  acting 


with  this  view.  If  this  is  not  the  true  construc- 
tion, why  was  there  not  inserted  a  pledge  to 
use  coercion,  retake  the  forts,  recapture  the 
arsenals,  collect  the  revenue,  and  enforce  the 
laws,  unless  there  was  attached  to  each  one 
a  condition  on  which  the  pledge  was  to  be 
carried  out  ?  The  pledge  is  only  to  do  what 
is  requisite  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

He  submitted  whether  or  not  the  friends 
of  peace  have  not  much  to  rejoice  at.  The 
Inaugural  was  much  more  conservative 
than  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  more  pa- 
cific and  concilitary  than  he  had  predicted. 
He  repeated,  after  a  careful  examination  and 
analysis,  he  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Administration  stands  pledged  to  a  peace- 
ful solution,  and  will  do  no  act  that  will  lead 
to  war,  and  make  no  change  of  policy  unless 
necessary  to  preserve  peace.  He  thought  the 
President  had  stated  the  cause  of  the  troubles 
clearly,  and  indicated  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Douglas  also  referred  quite  at  length 
to  the  other  points  of  the  Inaugural,  taking 
the  ground  that  the  President's  wishes  were 
those  of  peace  —  that  his  only  aim  was  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  National  troubles. 

Clingman  replied.  He  said  that,  on  the 
main  points  of  the  address,  there  was  no 
doubt,  for  the  President  said :  "  I  therefore 
consider  that,  in  view  of 
the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  the  Union  is  un- 
broken, and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
shall  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.'1'' 
Can  anything  be  more  explicit  than  that  ? 
How  does  the  President  execute  the  laws  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  ?  Occupy  the 
forts  and  arsenals,  and  collect  the  duties! 
This  is  what  he  says  he  will  do  in  all  the 
States.  But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says,  ii 
the  people  will  not  give  him  the  power,  then 
he  cannot  do  it.  How  stands  the  case  ?  The 
President  has  control  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  one-half  of  them 
could  be  concentrated.  Would  he  not  feel 
bound  to  use  the  army  and  navy  to  retake 
Fort  Moultrie  ?  The  language  implies  this. 
The  President  regards  the  taking  of  the  forts 
and  arsenals  as  insurrectionary  and  revolu- 
tionary ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  more  spe- 
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cific,  he  says :  "  The  power 
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to  hold,  occupy,  and  pos- 
sess the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts."  It  is  true  he  says,  "  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will 
be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere."  But,  what 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  use  force  on  obedient  men. 
He  would  not  do  this  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  he  means  to  compel  everybody 
to  obedience.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  very  well  that  the  States  which  have 
seceded  claim  the  right  to  occupy  the  forts, 
but  the  President  says  he  will  compel  them 
to  pay  taxes,  &c.  If  they  submit,  of  course 
there  will  be  no  bloodshed.  He  (Clingman) 
might  with  as  much  propriety  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  "  I  intend  to  take  and 
occupy  your  house,  but  I  will  use  no  force  or 
violence  if  you  submit."  Now,  the  Seceding 
States  regard  their  right  to  the  forts  as  dear 
to  them  as  a  man  to  his  own  house,  and 
don't  agree  to  be  turned  out.  He  would  not, 
however,  argue  these  points.  Every  Senator 
could  consider  them  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  the  President 
is  willing  to.  acquiesce  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Crittenden  prop- 
osition. He  wished  to  know  how  long  it 
would  take  for  them  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  He  believed  it  took  several  years  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  did 
any  man  suppose  such  amendments  could  be 
made  during  the  term  of  this  Administra- 
tion ?  But,  here  was  a  pressing  emergency. 
As  to  the  proposed  amendment  recently  pass- 
ed by  Congress,  would  it  be  satisfactory  to 
the  South  ?  The  Senator  from  Illinois  made 
a  strong  statement  just  before  the  close  of 
Congress,  while  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Seward)  and  the  Republican 
party.  He  (Clingman)  regarded  it  as  forci- 
ble and  true,  for  the  Senator  always  spoke 
with  great  force  and  effect.  That  Senator, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  said  :  "  You  offer 
to  amend  the  Constitution  by  declaring  that 
no  amendment  shall  be  made  empowering 
Congress  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the 
States  1    If  you  had  exhausted  your  ingenuity 
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sions  of  the  South,  with  a 
view  of  driving  them  into  revolution,  there 
was  none  better  calculated  to  produce  this 
result  than  this  one  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, rejecting  all  others  which  were  infinitely 
more  important  to  the  Slaveholding  States. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  the  effect  of  this 
language,  says  to  the  President — by  coming 
out  for  this  amendment  and  rejecting  all 
others,  you  are  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
South  and  increasing  their  apprehensions. 
If  so,  is  that  a  pacific  policy  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  interrupted  to  say  that  the 
President  had  not  declared  for  that  amend- 
ment, alone  and  against  all  others.  In  that 
case  he  would  have  proven  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  security  to  the  South. 

Mr.  Clingman,  resuming,  insisted  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  recognized  one  amend- 
ment and  none  other.  He  knew  that  the 
Crittenden  amendment  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other,  and  that  some  of 
the  State  Legislatures  planted  themselves  0:1 
it  as  an  ultimatum.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  rec- 
ommends but  one  amendment  and  not  others, 
that  is  significant.  He  has  ignored  every 
amendment  likely  to  give  peace  ;  not  only  the 
Crittenden,  but  the  Peace  Conference  propo- 
sition ;  the  latter  got  up  and  paraded  here 
with  great  pomp.  None  of  these  things  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Therefore  he 
(Clingman)  said  the  Inaugural  is  liable  to  the 
construction  Mr.  Douglas  placed  on  Mr. 
Seward's  remarks.  Suppose  the  Crittenden 
proposition  had  received  more  than  nineteen 
votes.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  knew  it 
could  not  have  received  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  The  practical  question  is,  Shall  we 
have  an  effort  to  take  the  forts  and  a  collision, 
and  an  attempt  to  collect  the  revenue,  or  not  ? 
It  will  not  do  to  wait  two  or  four  years  for  a 
Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.  If 
the  President  uses  the  power  in  the  way  he 
mentions,  we  must  have  war.  If  he  were  a 
friend  of  the  President,  he  would  advise  him 
to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Forts  Sumter 
and  Pickens.  The  only  effect  of  keeping 
them  there  is  to  irritate  the  Southern  States. 
Will  they  allow  this  condition  of  things  to 
continue  until  Congress  can  be  called  togeth- 
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er?  He  thought  not.  The  best  policy  was 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
negotiation,  and  amicable  adjudication. 

On  Thursday,  Wigfall, 
Wi«fail  Once  More.  of  Texas,  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  :  As 
Mr.  Douglas  had  given  his  views  of  the  In- 
augural, it  was  proper  that  he  (Wigfall) 
should  also  make  known  his  opinions.  His 
State  having  seceded,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  Wigfall  would  have  considered  his 
lease  of  the  Senate  floor  as  expired ;  but,  the 
"  gentleman  from  Texas"  concluded  to  stay 
as  long  as  he  pleased — as  much  from  contempt 
of  the  United  States  authorities,  as  from  a 
desire  to  intrigue  for  his  Southern  cause. 
He  spake  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
coarseness  and  insolence,  saying : 

"  Waiving  all  questions  of  regularity  as  to  the 
existence  of  their  Government,  they  are  here 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  matters  in  controversy  must  be 
settled  either  by  treaty  or  by  the  sword.  It  is  easy 
to  talk  about  enforcing  the  laws,  and  holding  and 
occupying  and  possessing  forts.  When  you  come  to 
this,  bayonets  and  not  words  must  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  here  say  that  Forts  Pickens  and 
Sumter  cannot  be  held  much  longer.  The  present 
Administration  will  soon  be  forced  to  construe  the 
Inaugural.  Forts  Moultrie  and  Johnson,  and  Castle 
Pinckney,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederate 
States,  but  the  Confederate  States  will  not  leave 
Fort  Sumter  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  he  (Wigfall)  de- 
nied that  the  Union,  as  it  was  formerly,  now  exists 
legally  and  constitutionally.  The  evil  is  upon  us  ; 
the  disease  is  seated.  A  blue  pill  at  night  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  next  morning  may  relieve  the  liver,  but 
when  the  disease  is  on  you,  blistering  and  blood-let- 
ting are  sometimes  necessary — and,  when  the  patient 
dies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  coffin  very  deep,  a 
funeral  service,  and  things  of  that  sort.  As  he  said 
the  other  night,  the  only  question  is,  whether  there 
shall  be  a  decent,  quiet  funeral,  after  the  Protestant 
form,  or  an  Irish  wake.  The  Union  is  dead,  and  has 
to  be  buried.  If  you  want  a  Protestant  funeral,  you 
can  have  it;  if  not,  you  can  have  an  Irish  wake." 

He  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  proposed  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  and  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  had  better  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion practically,  though,  after  all,  it  really 
mattered  but  little  how  he  treated  it.  If  he 
(Lincoln)  supposes  the  reenforcement  of  Fort 
Sumter  will  lead  to  peace,  he  can  make  the 


experiment;    and  so  as  to 
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If  he   should   not   remove 

the  troops  from  Fort   Sumter,  they  will  be 

removed  for  him.    The  abstract  of  his  further 

remarkable  remarks  is : 

"  The  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  compromise  prop- 
osition might  have  adjusted  the  difficultiL's  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  only  received  nineteen  votes  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Douglas)  has 
said  that  '  war  cannot  preserve  the  Union.'  The 
Union,  however,  is  dissolved.  Seven  Southern 
States  have  formed  a  Confederation,  and  to  tell 
them,  as  the  President  has  done,  that  their  acts  of 
secession  are  no  more  than  pieces  of  .blank  paper, 
is  an  insult.  He  repeated,  there  is  no  Union  left. 
The  Seceded  States  will  never,  surely,  come  back. 
They  will  not  now  come  back,  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  will  not  live  under  this  Administra- 
tion. Withdraw  your  troops,  then ;  make  no  at- 
tempt to  collect  tribute,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  those  States.  Do  this,  and  you  will  have 
peace.  Send  your  flag  of  thirty-four  stars  thither, 
and  it  will  be  fired  into,  and  war  will  ensue.  Will 
you  divide  the  public  property  and  make  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  the  public  debt,  or  will  you  sit  stupidly 
and  idly,  doing  nothing  until  there  shall  be  a  conflict 
of  arms,  '  because  you  cannot  compromise  with 
traitors?'  Let  the  remaining  States  reform  their 
Government,  and,  if  it  is  acceptable,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  them.  If  you  want  peace,  you  shall  have 
it ;  if  you  want  war,  you  shall  have  it.  The  time  for 
platforms  and  demagoguisin  has  past.  Treat  with 
the  Confederate  States  as  independent,  and  you  can 
have  peace.  Treat  them  as  States  of  this  Union,  and 
you  will  have  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  to  remove  the 
troops  from  Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter,  or  they  will 
be  removed  for  him.  He  has  to  collect  the  revenue 
at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  or  it  will 
be  collected  for  him.  If  he  attempts  to  collect  the 
revenue,  resistance  will  be  made.  It  is  useless  to 
blind  your  eyes.  No  compromise  or  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  no  arrangement  you  may  enter 
into,  will  satisfy  the  South,  unless  you  recognize 
slaves  as  property,  and  protect  it  as  any  other  spe- 
cies of  property.  These  States  withdrew  from  the 
Union,  because  their  property  was  not  protected. 
The  Republicans  have  preserved  an  ominous  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Inaugural.  The  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Douglas)  was  calculated  to 
produce  the  impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do 
nothing.  But  the  '  masterly-inactivity'  policy  cannot 
prevail.  'Action!  Action!  Action!'  as  the  great 
Athenian  orator  said,  is  now  necessary.  You  can- 
not longer   serve   God    and    Mammon.     You   must 
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answer  quickly  the  question.  '  Under  which  king. 
Bezonian?'  You  must  withdraw  your  flag  from  our 
country,  and  allow  us  to  have  ours,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  ns.  Do  this,  or  make  up  your  minds  for 
war  in  the  sternest  aspect,  and  with  all  its  accumu- 
lated horrors." 

A  running  debate  followed  between  Doug- 
las and  Wigfall,  which  served  to  elicit  only 
more  of  bravado  from  the  Texan  Senator. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  finally  came  to  the 
relief  of  Wigfall,  proclaiming  his  disunion 
sentiments  in  a  clear  and  decided  manner. 
He  regarded  the  Inaugural  as  a  war  message. 
He  declared  that  Virginia  would  join  the 
Southern  Confederacy  the  moment  it  became 
certain  that  the  President  was  to  attempt  to 
retake  the  seized  forts,  arsenals,  &c. 

That  the  Inaugural  did  not  satisfy  these 


gentlemen  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  its 
strength  and  fitness  for  the  crisis.  What 
abasement  of  self-respect,  of  political  virtue, 
of  loyalty,  of  truth  to  trust,  did  these  daring 
disorganizes  demand  as  the  price  merely  of 
their  friendship  !  It  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular illustrations  of  a  want  of  pride  and  self- 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  majority, 
that  these  men  were  allowed  to  give  utter- 
ance to  their  speeches,  rank  with  treason, 
and  impudent  in  their  personal  license  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  session.  Nothing  so 
vulgar,  so  coarse,  so  treasonable,  so  vindic- 
tive as  Wigfall's  speech,  quoted  above,  ever 
before  stirred  the  air  of  the  Capitol.  Liberty 
is  weak  and  usurpation  is  strong  when  such 
license  is  permitted  on  the  floors  of  any  legis- 
lative assembly. 


CHAPTER    II. 
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The   first   week   of  Mr. 
Office-?eo!;ing  Lincoln's  term  was  devoted 

to  the  organization  of  his 
Administration,  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  place,  &c.  Little  could  be  done  for 
the  country  in  the  presence  of  the  swarm  of 
place-hunters  who  infested  the  Capital.  Like 
the  seven  years'  locusts,  they  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  very  soil — an  eager,  excited  throng, 
all  intent  upon  a  prize.  That  mania  for  office 
stood  out  in  such  relief  as  to  frighten  and 
disgust  those  who  considered  the  first  duty 
of  the  President  as  due  to  the  Nation's  con- 
cerns. It  would  appear  as  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  elected  simply  to  give  each  of  his 
partisans  government  employ.  Sumter  and 
Major  Anderson's  starving  garrison — revolu- 


tion and  impending  ruin — had  no  tongue, 
excited  no  terror,  in  that  crowd  of  mercenary 
patriots,  who  were  not  all  from  Northern 
States.  It  was  composed  of  almost  every 
class  of  persons,  from  the  man  of  big  propor- 
tions seeking  the  fattest  sinecure,  to  the  lean 
but  "  well-recommended"  applicant  for  the  vil- 
lage post-office.  May  the  country  ever  be 
spared  another  such  exhibition  of  political 
fortune-hunting  ! 

News  from  Washington,  Ri,mor  of 

tit        i      iftl]      •     t       .     i     .i  Fort  Sumter's  .Aban- 

March   lOtn,  indicated   the 

aonmeut. 

probable  "  military  necessi- 
ty" of  withdrawing  Major  Anderson  from 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  Charleston  fortifications  to  the  revolution- 
ists.    A  dispatch  said:  uIt  is  well  known  that 
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Rumor  of 
Fort  Sumter's  Aban- 
donment. 


Major  Anderson  cannot  now 
be  reenforced  without  im- 
minent danger  of  a  serious 
collision.  Two  steamers  of- light  draft,  with 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  have  been  in 
readiness  for  somg  time  to  make  the  attempt 
whenever  ordered,  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  who  is  willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  feels 
confident  of  success.  But  the  military  prepar- 
ations in  and  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton render  any  such  experiment  hazardous, 
unless  sustained  by  a  heavy  naval  force, 
which  could  be  used  now,  as  the  main  ship 
channel  is  entirely  clear  of  obstructions. 
The  War  Department  has  obtained  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  stock  of  provisions  in  Fort 
Sumter,  and  it  is  abundant  for  a  considerable 
time,  except  in  bread,  which  is  not  sufficient 
for  over  thirty  days.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  important  questions,  therefore,  before 
the  Administration  will  be,  whether  Major 
Anderson  will  be  supplied  or  withdrawn. 
That  decision  cannot  long  be  postponed,  for, 
though  he  now  receives  meats  and  vegetables 
from  the  markets  of  Charleston,  this  permis- 
sion may  be  cut  off  at  any  moment,  by  an 
order  from  Gov.  Pickens  or  Gen.  Beauregard, 
to  whom  Jefferson  Davis  has  confided  the 
direction  of  military  operations  there.  The 
Cabinet  had  a  sjJecial  session  of  over  three 
hours  last  night,  in  which  the  policy  concern- 
ing Fort  Sumter  was  fully  discussed.  An 
informal  conference  was  also  held  this  morn- 
ing, at  which  several  members  were  present. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  reached,  but  the 
general  opinion  prevails  to-night  that  the 
troops  will  be  withdrawn." 

It  was  announced  positively,  on  Monday, 
March  11th,  that  Sumter  was  to  be  evacuated 
— that  General  Scoft  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act,  in  view  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  reenforcing  Anderson,  except  at 
great  loss  of  life.  This  announcement  caused 
the  utmost  excitement  throughout  the  entire 
country.  In  the  North  the  feeling  ran  high 
against  such  a  step — "resist  to  the  last!" 
was  the  paramount  sentiment.  It  was  indeed 
a  moment  of  excitement.  No  matter,  up  to 
that  date,  had  so  keenly  enlisted  public  sym- 
pathy. Major  Anderson  became  the  hero  of 
all  notice.  The  heart  of  the  still  loyal 
portion  of  the  country  throbbed  to   every 


word  from  the  Capital,  hoping  that  some  way 
might  be  opened  whereby  the  Nation  would 
be  s])ared  the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  brave 
garrison  withdrawn  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  The  hours  were  subtly  but  surely 
instilling  into  the  bosoms  of  the  people  a 
fire  which  consumed  old  antipathies,  and 
filled  men's  souls  with  the  ardor  of  patriot- 
ism that,  ere  long,  was  to  burst  forth  in 
fearful  splendor. 

The  Confederate  Com-  The  omederate 
missioners  to  Washington,  Commissioners  at 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  For-  Washington, 

sythe,  were  instructed  by  telegraphic  dis- 
j^atch  from  Montgomery,  (March  11th,)  to 
proceed  with  their  negotiations  at  once. 
Touching  their  mission,  the  Mobile  Advertiser 
(understood  to  be  edited  by  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners) said,  in  its  issue  of  March  3d : 

"  The  Commissioners  are  not  accredited  to  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  nor,  if  they  were, 
would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  reach  Washington 
in  time  to  communicate  with  him  prior  to  the  4th 
inst.  They  are  therefore  expected  to  treat  witli  the 
new  Administration  under  Lincoln,  and  the  reason- 
able inference  is,  that  until  he  shall  refuse  to  com- 
municate with  them,  or  their  mission  should  other- 
wise prove  barren  of  good  results,  no  attack  will  be 
made  upon  any  fortress  now  held  by  the  United 
States,  or  no  act  of  war  be  undertaken,  unless,  in- 
deed, which  is  highly  improbable,  the  new  Adminis- 
tration should  be  insane  and  wicked  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  status  by  hostile  demonstrations 
against  us." 

Acting  under  the  orders       T1,e  Commissioners' 
».,       ,.        .    ,      ,  ,.  first  Communication 

ol  the  dispatch  above  reier- 

red  to,  the  two  gentlemen 

named  addressed  their  first  communication 

to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows  : 

"  Washington  City,  March  12th,  1861. 

"  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

United  States : 

"  Sir — The  undersigned  have  been  duly  accredit- 
ed by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  as  Commissioners  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  in- 
structions, have  now  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  with 
that  fact,  and  to  make  known,  through  you,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  objects  of  their 
presence  in  this  Capital. 

"  Seven  States  of  the  late  Federal  Union  having, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free 
people  to  change  or  reform  their  political  institu- 
tions, and,  through  conventions  of    their    people; 
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withdrawn  from  the  United  States  and  reassumed 
the  attributes  of  sovereign  power  delegated  to  it, 
have  formed  a  Government  of  their  own.  The  Con- 
federate States  constitute  an  independent  nation, 
dejure  and  de facto,  and  possess  a  Government  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  and  endowed  with  all  the  means 
of  self-support. 

"  With  a  view  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  this  political  separation,  upon 
such  terms  of  amity  and  good-will  as  the  respective 
interests,  geographical  contiguity,  and  future  wel- 
fare of  the  two  nations  may  render  necessary,  the 
undersigned  are  instructed  to  make  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  overtures  for  the 
opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  the  President,  Congress,  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  earnestly  desire  a 
peaceful  solution  of  these  great  questions  ;  that  it  is 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make  any  de- 
mand which  is  not  founded  in  the  strictest  justice, 
nor  do  any  act  to  iujure  their  late  confederates. 

"  The  undersigned  have  now  the  honor,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  their  Government,  to 
request  you  to  appoint  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in 
order  that  they  may  present  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  credentials  which  they  bear,  and 
the  objects  of  the  mission  with  which  they  are 
charged.  "  We  are,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 
"  JOHN  FORSYTHE, 
"  MARTIN  J.  CRAWFORD." 


Mr.  Seward's  "Mem- 
orandum" Reply. 


To  this  formal  notice  for 
recognition,     Mr.    Seward 


replied,  under  date  of 
March  15th,  in  a  "Memorandum" — a  docu- 
ment which,  in  diplomacy,  tells  its  story 
without  giving  it  the  seal  of  an  official  en- 
dorsement. The  document  read,  as  after- 
wards published : 

"  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
March  15th,  1861. 

"  Mr.  John  Forsythe,  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
on  the  11th  inst.,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  their  desire  for  an  unofficial  interview.  This 
request  was,  on  the  12th  inst.,  upon  exclusively  pub- 
lic consideration,  respectfully  declined. 

"  Ou  the  13th  inst.,  while  the  Secretary  was  pre- 
occupied, Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia,  called  at 
this  Department,  and  was  received  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  sealed  communi- 
cation, which  he  had  been  charged  by  Messrs.  For- 
sythe and  Crawford  to  present  the  Secretary  in 
person. 


Mr  Seward's  "  Mem- 
orandum" Reply. 


"  In  that  communication 
Messrs.  Forsythe  and  Crawford 
inform  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  have  been  duly  accredited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  as  Com- 
missioners to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  set  forth  the  objects  of  their  attendance  at 
Washington.  They  observe  that  seven  States  of 
the  American  Union,  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  in- 
herent in  every  free  people,  have  withdrawn, 
through  Conventions  of  their  people,  from  the 
United  States,  reassumed  the  attributes  of  sovereign 
power,  and  formed  a  Government  of  their  own,  and 
that  those  Confederate  States  now  constitute  an  in- 
dependent nation,  de  facto  and  de  jure,  and  possess  a 
Government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  fully  endow- 
ed with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

"  Messrs.  Forsythe  and  Crawford,  in  their  afore- 
said communication,  thereupon  proceeded  to  inform 
the  Secretary  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  adjust- 
ment of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  political 
separation  thus  assumed,  upon  such  terms  of  amity 
and  good-will  as  the  respective  interests,  geograph- 
ical contiguity,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  suppos- 
ed two  nations  might  render  necessary,  they  are  in- 
structed to  make  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  overtures  for  the  opening  of  negotiations,  as- 
suring this  Government  that  the  President,  Con- 
gress, and  people  of  the  Confederate  States  earnest- 
ly desire  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  great  qustions, 
and  that  it  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to 
make  any  demand  which  is  not  founded  in  strictest 
justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure  their  late  confed- 
erates. 

"  After  making  these  statements,  Messrs.  For- 
sythe and  Crawford  close  their  communication,  as 
they  say,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their 
Government,  by  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  appoint  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  present  to  the  President  of  the  Uuited 
States  the  credentials  which  they  bear  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  mission  with  which  they  are  charged. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  frankly  confesses  that  he 
understands  the  events  which  have  recently  occur- 
red, and  the  condition  of  political  affairs  which  act- 
ually exists  in  the  part  of  the  Union  to  which  his  at- 
tention has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from 
the  aspect  in  which  they  are  presented  by  Messrs. 
Forsythe  and  Crawford.  He  sees  in  them,  not  a 
rightful  and  accomplished  revolution  and  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  with  an  established  Government, 
but  rather  a  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  partisan 
excitement  to  the  inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  un- 
justifiable and  unconstitutional  aggression  upon  the 
rights  and  the  authority  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  hitherto  benignly  exercised,  as  from 
their  very  nature  they  always  must  so  be  exercised, 
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for    the     maintenance    of   the 
Mr.  Seward's  «  Mem       Unionj  the  preservation   of  lib- 
orandum"  Reply.  ,    ., 

erty,   and  the  security,  peace, 

welfare,  happiness,  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  avows 
to  Messrs.  Porsythe  and  Crawford  that  he  looks  pa- 
tiently but  confidently  for  the  cure  of  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  proceedings  so  unnecessary,  so  unwise, 
so  unusual,  and  so  unnatural,  not  to  irregular  negoti- 
ations, having  in  view  new  and  untried  relations 
with  agencies  unknown  to  and  acting  in  derogation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  to  regular  and 
considerate  action  of  the  people  at  those  States,  in 
cooperation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  States, 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
extraordinary  conventions,  if  there  shall  be  need 
thereof,  as  the  Federal  Constitution  contemplates 
and  authorizes  to  be  assembled. 

"  It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  occasion  not  to  invite  or  engage  in  any 
discussion  of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth 
his  reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  Messrs.  Forsythe  and  Crawford. 

"On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  present  question,  assumed  the 
executive  Administration  of  the  Government,  first 
delivering,  in  accordance  with  an  early,  honored 
custom,  an  Inaugural  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully 
submits  a  copy  of  this  address  to  Messrs.  Forsythe 
and  Crawford. 

"  A  simple  reference  to  it  will  be  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy those  gentlemen  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
guided  by  the  principles  therein  announced,  is  pre- 
vented altogether  from  admitting  or  assuming  that 
the  States  referred  to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in 
fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Union,  or  that 
they  could  do  so  in  the  manner  described  by  Messrs. 
Forsythe  and  Crawford,  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  given  th-ough  a  National  Con- 
vention, to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  act  upon 
the  assumption,  or  in  any  way  admit,  that  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  constitute  a  foreign  Power, 
with  whom  diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  official  duties  are  confined,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  President,  to  the  conducting  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  do  not  at 
all  embrace  domestic  questions,  or  questions  arising 
between  the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  is  unable    to   comply   with  the  request    of 


1  Mem- 
orandum" Reply. 


Messrs.  Forsythe  and  Crawford, 
to  appoint  a  day  on  which  they 
may  present  the  evidences  of 
their  authority  and  the  objects  of  their  visit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  obliged  to  state  to  Messrs.  Forsythe  and  Crawford 
that  he  has  no  authority,  nor  is  he  at  liberty,  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  diplomatic  agents,  or  hold  cor- 
respondence or  other  communication  with  them. 

"  Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  observe 
that,  although  he  has  supposed  that  he  might  safely 
and  with  propriety  have  adopted  these  conclusions 
without  making  any  reference  of  the  subject  to  the 
Executive,  yet  so  strong  has  been  his  desire  to 
practice  entire  directness  and  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  respect  and  candor  towards  Messrs.  Forsythe 
and  Crawford,  and  that  portion  of  the  Union  in 
whose  name  they  present  themselves  before  him, 
that  he  has  cheerfully  submitted  this  paper  to  the 
President,  who  coincides  generally  in  the  views  it 
expresses,  and  sanctions  the  Secretary's  decision 
declining  official  intercourse  with  Messrs.  Forsythe 
and  Crawford." 

This  "  Memorandum,"  of  course,  dismissed 
the  Commissioners ;  but,  through  the  plots 
aud  counteiptlots  of  diplomacy,  it  remained 
uncalled  for,  in  the  Department  of  State, 
until  April  8th — thus  giving  the  Commis- 
sioners a  further  lease  on  life  at  Washington. 
The  final  letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  Mr. 
Seward,  dated  April  9th,  (given  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,)  will  explain  the  reasons  of  the 
delay  in  calling  for  Mr.  Seward's  reply  to 
their  first  note.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say, 
that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Mr.  Davis' 
Government  were  not  anxious  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  were  anxious  to  remain,  in  the 
hope  that  something  would  "  turn  up" — 
hence,  it  was  not  strange  that  ways  and  means 
should  have  been  found  to  remain  in  official 
ignorance  of  Mr.  Seward's  disposition  to- 
wards them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Bor- 
der Slave  States  was  such 
as  to  excite  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  v  Confederate  States'  leaders. 
Missouri,  in  her  Convention  assembled,  prov- 
ed wary  of  the  disunion  programme,  very 
luringly  prepared  for  her  by  Governor  Jack- 
son and  the  "  Commissioners"  from  the  Seced- 
ed States.  She  positively  refused  to  be  borne 
into  the  revolution  without  further  and  suffi- 
cient cause. 


Attitude  nf  the  Border 
Slave  States. 
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Kentucky  not  only  refused  to  call  a  Con- 
vention, but  positively  preferred  a  solution 
of  her  troubles  in  the  Union.  Her  Governor 
essayed  the  task  of  preparing  the  way  for 
"cooperation" — should  a  resort  to  arms  be 
had ;  but,  the  people,  under  the  inspiration 
of  faithful  guardians  of  her  best  interests,  re- 
fused to  be  won  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
remained  steadfast  in  their  loyalty. 

Tennessee,  also,  was  firmly  resolved  upon 
remaining  in  the  Federal  Union ;  or,  if  the 
worst  should  come,  of  standing  in  the  position 
of  an  "  armed  neutral" — a  position  about  as 
possible  for  her  to  retain,  as  for  gunpowder 
to  sleep  beside  a  bed  of  coals.  Still,  the  fact 
that  she  would  not  consort  with  the  Confed- 
erates, and  threatened  to  keep  them  from  her 
soil,  was  sufficient  to  excite  and  anger  the 
Secession  managers,  as  well  as  to  cause  them 
much  uneasiness  in  her  behalf.  Had  Andrew 
Johnson  been  her  Governor,  instead  of  Isham 
G.  Harris,  how  different  would  have  been  her 
future!  She  then  would  have  remained  a 
very  heart  of  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  revo- 
lution, to  send  up  beacon-fires  of  loyalty  from 
her  glorious  hills  and  valleys— too  soon,  alas  ! 
to  become  the  burial-places  for  her  betrayed 
sons,  the  rioting-field  for  her  ruthless  invaders. 

North  Carolina  was  even  more  loyal,  to  all 
appearances,  early  in  March,  than  Virginia. 
Although  represented  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  by  "  Commissioners,"  her  people 
were  regarded  as  too  warmly  attached  to  the 
old  Confederacy  to  be  easily  dragooned  or 
lured  into  the  new.  Only  some  brilliant 
coup-de-main,  by  the  Secessionists,  could 
carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  to  which  the 
large  mass  of  her  people  were  truly  and  sin- 
cerely devoted. 

And  even  Virginia  hung  in  the  balance ! 
With  her  Pryor,  Ruffin,  Tyler,  Seddon,  Wise, 
De  Jarnette,  Mason,  Hunter,  Garnett,  Bocock, 
Letcher — all  crowding  her  over  the  precipice 
into  the  maelstrom  of  the  revolution,  she  yet 
held  on,  spasmodically  and  desperately,  to 
the  Union.  Like  one  of  her  own  Slave 
wives  clinging  to  her  husband  and  children 
when  the  trader  called  her  for  a  .Southern 
market,  she  struggled  against  a  hopeless  fate 
— so  powerful  were  the  few  over  the  many. 
Still,  she  struggled  to  the  very  last. 

This  hesitation  of  the  Border  States  called 


Threats  of  Retalia- 
tion. 


forth  threats  of  retaliation 
from  the  Confederates,  not 
only  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
scriptive  enactments,  but  in  the  more  excit- 
ing promise  of  making  them  the  battle-field 
in  the  strife,  which,  it  would  appear,  the  Con- 
federate leaders  had  resolved  to  inaugurate. 
The  Charleston  Courier,  speaking  for  the 
lords  of  State,  in  its  issue  of  March  8th,  said : 

"  The  Border  States,  whose  position  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily decided  by  Virginia,  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  the  issue  of  Union  or  Disunion. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  them  to  discuss  that  question, 
which  is  decided  for  Disunion  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  events. 

"  They  have  almost  lost,  or  will  .soon  lose,  the 
glorious  mediatorial  privilege  of  deciding  whether 
Disunion  shall  be  peaceable  or  forceful.  They  will 
soon  lose  the  opportunity  of  exerting  any  influence 
in  the  question  beyond  the  poor  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing the  battle-fields  and  foraging  for  opposing 
armies,  and  of  being  pressed  into  reluctant  service 
and  action  by  the  prevailing  force  for  the  time  being. 

"  No  army  of  hireling  myrmidons  can  or  shall 
ever  reach  a  Southern  State,  if  determination  and 
resolute  anticipation  can  prevent  it  by  carrying  the 
war  beyond  our  borders.  Such  a  movement  would 
be  strictly  defensive,  according  to  all  rules  of  war, 
after  war  has  been  forced  upon  us."' 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  used  by 
most  of  the  influential  journals,  in  the  revo- 
lutionary interests,  in  the  Confederate  limits. 
The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  and  other  lead- 
ing jjapers  at  the  several  State  Capitals,  urg- 
ed a  war  policy  as  necessary  to  bring  the 
Border  States  to  their  side.  The  leaders 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  vital  force  of 
the  argument  of  arms,  and  hastened  in  ar- 
ranging their  war  policy.  Thus,  a  Savaunah 
journal,  as  early  as  March  2d,  said : 

"  Every  energy  on  the  part  of  the  State,  it  would 
seem,  is  now  being  sprung  to  the  immediate  organ- 
ization and  equipment  of  the  two  regiments  of 
'  Regulars'  likely  soon  to  be  called  to  the  field,  led 
on  by  their  respective  chiefs,  the  intrepid  Walker 
and  the  gallant  Hardee.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Brown,  so  prominent  in  the  crisis,  and  of  whom  all 
the  South  is  justly  proud,  seems  omnipresent  in  su- 
pervision throughout  the  State.  Our  word  for  it, 
Georgia  will  not  be  found  napping  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  but  with  '  lance  in  rest  and  visor  down,'  ready 
to  welcome  the  invader  of  her  soil  '  with  bloody 
hands  to  hospitable  graves.' '" 

The  resistance  to  the  Secessionist  -  pro- 
gramme, in  the  Virginia  Convention,  impell- 
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ed  the  managers  to  incite  tumult  against  the 
Unionists,  both  to  intimidate  them,  and  to 
create  a  popular  feeling  for  an  open  espousal 
of  the  Confederate  cause. 

On   the   evening  of  the 

Union  Feeling  in  h    (March  }  HoQ    Wm    a 

Richmond. 

Rives — a  name  memorable 
in  the  political  annals  of  the  country — ad- 
dressed the  people  of  Richmond.  His  influ- 
ence was  regarded  as  second  to  that  of  no 
single  person  in  the  State — hence  the  import- 
ance attached  to  his  words.  His  speech 
was  thoroughly  Union  in  its  sentiments.  He 
approved  the  Peace  Convention  jDropositions, 
as  wise  and  satisfactory.  He  opposed,  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  logic,  the  eflbrt  to 
place  Virginia  "at  the  tail  end  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy" — to  become  the  chief  suffer- 
er, in  its  behalf,  in  the  event  of  war.  He  said 
the  State  could  reconstruct  the  Union;  and 
it  was  her  duty,  for  it  was  in  her  power,  to 
do  so.  Other  speakers  followed  Mr.  Rives 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  This  demonstra- 
tion succeeded  one  of  another  and  more  violent 
character,  which  transpired  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  disunion,  and  as  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  "expressions"  especially  designed  to  in- 
cite a  spirit  of  violence  towards  the  Unionists. 
The  Union  flag  was  haul- 
ed down  from  the  Market- 
house  pole  on  the  8th,  and, 
amid  huzzas  from  a  great  crowd,  (composed 
largely  of  such  turbulence  as  only  Richmond 
commanded,)  the  Palmetto  flag  was  run  up  in 
its  stead.  Speeches  followed — all  in  a  vio- 
lent strain,  designed  and  well  calculated  to 
arouse  popular  passions.  The  Whig  thus 
announced  the  affair : 

"Every  sentiment  of  disapprobation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention,  every  sentiment  in  favor  of 
secession,  was  received  enthusiastically,  and  when 
Mr.  Douglas,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  de- 
clared that  Virginia  would  stand  with  her  face  to 
the  foe  and  fall  into  a  glorious  grave,  before  she 
would  permit  the  march  of  Lincoln's  myrmraons 
through  Virginia,  or  permit  coercion,  the  people 
responded  to  the  sentiment  with  vociferous  applause. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  Newton,  Mr.  Charles  Irving,  and  Mr.  Crop- 
per, and  we  noted  especially  that  when  some  of 
those  gentlemen  asked  what  would  Virginia  do,  the 
people  answered,  with  loud  acclamation,  '  Secede  !' 
'  Secede !'     Mr.  Irving,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 


A  Disunion  Demon- 
stration. 


impressed  on  the  people  that  resistance  to  coercion 
was  not  enough ;  that  the  true  policy  was  to  drive 
the  Convention  out  of  the  city.  Scarcely  had  Mr. 
Irving  uttered  these  words  when  the  people  shouted, 
'  That's  it  !'  '  that's  right !'  '  drive  them  out !'  and 
these  cries  were  followed  by  a  thundering  cheer. 
After  Mr.  Cropper  concluded,  the  crowd,  which  was 
an  immense  one,  marched  to  the  music  of  the  band 
of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Isbell  took  his 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  and  was  cheered 
most  warmly.  He  addressed  the  multitude  in  a 
thoroughly  Southern  rights,  secession,  and  anti- 
coercion  speech,  and  was  applauded  to  the  echo 
throughout.  The  people  then  took  up  their  line  of 
march  through  Franklin  Street  to  the  Examiner 
office,  where  they  stopped  and  gave  three  hearty 
cheers  for  John  M.  Daniel,  editor  of  the  Examiner.'1'' 

This  John  M.  Daniel  was 
one   of  Mr.  Buchanan  s  la-  Omaille 

vorite  foreign  representa- 
tives, who  had  returned  to  the  charge  of  his 
journal,  at  the  call  of  the  Secessionists,  to 
"  help  in  carrying  the  State  out  of  the  accurs- 
ed Union" — a  Union  which  he  had  not  failed  to 
misrepresent  and  malign  When  abroad.  His 
course,  after  his  return,  was  one  of  mingled 
malignancy  and  baseness  towards  every  man 
who  presumed  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  secession  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  fit  em- 
bodiment of  the    spirit   of    disunion. 

The  Whig  further  added : 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  people  held  at  the  Old 
Market  yesterday,  we  heard  a  desire  expressed  by 
many  of  the  crowd  that  the  people  should  march  en 
masse  to  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  where  the  Convention 
was  in  session,  and  then  and  there  have  their  say 
about  the  course  this  old  Commonwealth  should 
pursue,  and  teach  the  old  women  in  pantaloons  of 
our  Convention  that  they  had  better  become  true 
men  at  once,  or  vamose." 

There  were  brave  and  determined  spirits  in 
that  Convention,  who  truly  represented  their 
people  ;  but  they,  ere  long,  became  power- 
less, if  not  silenced,  before  the  leaders  having 
the  canaille  at  their  back.  It  was  the  drama 
of  the  French  Revolution  attempted  on 
American  soil — differing  nothing  in  spirit 
from  it,  only  lacking  its  sans  culotte  force  of 
arms.  The  Virginian  who  shall  truthfully 
write  the  stoiy  of  those  forty  days  will  illumi- 
nate the  page  of  History  with  characters  and 
deeds  which  will  prove  the  "Mother  of  Pres- 
idents" also  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Conspirators. 
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The   Confederate 
Congress. 


The  Confederate  Con- 
gress remained  in  session 
up  to  March  16th.  Its 
Star  -  Chamber  proceedings  only  transpired 
when  it  became  necessary  to  divulge  the  laws 
enacted.  It  debated  and  acted  with  pro- 
found secrecy.  The  States  were  living  under 
a  regime  as  irresponsible  and  dictatorial  as 
the  rule  of  the  old  Venetian  Republic  which 
it  typified. 

On  the  6th,  (March,)  Mr.  Curry,  of  Ala- 
bama, introduced  and  had  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing, in  open  session : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  Slaves  into  the  Confed- 
erate States  from  the  United  States,  except  by  per- 
sons emigrating  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment or  residence." 

This  looked  like  "  coercing"  Virginia  — 
whose  best  source  of  income  was  in  the  pro- 
duction of  negroes  for  a  Southern  market. 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  sent  some  negroes 
South,  but  only  such  as  were  sold  in  the 
breaking  up  of  estates,  or  were  disposed  of 
by  owners  fearful  of  the  slaves  escaping  to 
the  North.  The  Old  Dominion  alone,  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  made  the  rais- 
ing of  negroes  for  market  a  leading  business* 


*  The  Richmond  Examiner  gave  publicity  to  the 
figures  of  this  traffic  in  negro  "  stock,"  which  we 
are  sure  will  take  many  by  surprise  : 

"  There  are  now  in  this  State  negroes  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  nearly  $400,000,000.  Upon  an  inside 
estimate,  they  yield  in  gross  surplus  produce,  from 
sales  of  negroes  to  go  South,  $10,000,000  ;  tobacco, 
$8,000,000  ;  flour,  $8,000,000  ;  corn,  cotton,  and  other 
products,  $2,000,000— a  total  of  $28,000,000.    Most 


Mr.  Curry  proposed  to  reach  the  Virginia 
conscience  through  the  vital  channel  of  her 
pocket. 

March  7th,  the  Congress  confirmed  Jeffer- 
son Davis'  ajjpointments,  as  follows  :  Colonel 
Braxton  Bragg,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Brigadier- 
General,  and  Colonel  William  J.  Hardee,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

On  the  8th  the  Texan  Deputies  signed  the 
Provisional  Constitution. 

The   Permanent   Consti-        t^  Permanent 
tution  of  the  Confederate 


Constitution   if  the 
Confederate  States. 


States,  under  discussion  for 

several  wTeeks,  was  finally    adopted,   March 


of  the  negroes  are  in  cismontaue  Virginia,  and  that 
section  pays  in  taxation,  on  persons  and  personal 
property,  lands  and  lots,  and  licenses,  $1,75^L000, 
against  $1,000,000  of  transmontane  Virginia,  or  three- 
fourths  more. 

"  From  about  1815  to  1845  emigration  to  the 
South  was  greatest.  In  that  time  Virginia  emigrated 
some  $450,000,000  worth  of  slaves ;  in  the  middle 
decade  of  the  term,  $180,000,000;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  low  price  at  which,  with  one  short  in- 
terval, slaves  ruled  in  the  three  decades,  and  the 
consequent  encouragement  to  home  agriculture, 
cismontane  lands  went  down  12£  per  cent,  in  the 
face  of  a  transmontane  appreciation  of  50  per  cent. — 
a  comparative  loss  to  Eastern  Virginia  of  62J  per 
cent !" 

This  last  confession,  it  is  presumed,  was  made 
unintentionally.  That  Eastern  Virginia  lands,  which 
produced  most  of  the  slaves  for  a  market,  should 
have  depreciated,  while  lands  in  Western  Virginia,  a 
region  comparatively  free  of  slaves,  should  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  value,  certainly  is  a  thunder- 
ing argument  both  against  Slave  breeding  and  Slave 
labor. 
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10th.  It  assumed  as  its  basis  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  but  differed 
from  that  instrument  in  important  points. 
One  of  its  added  provisions  recognized  and 
protected  Slavery.  A  synopsis  of  the  Consti- 
tution read  as  follows  : 

'•No  person  who  is  foreign,  and  not  a  citizen  of 
the  Confederate  States,  is  allowed  to  vote  for  any 
officer,  civil  or  political,  State  or  Federal. 

"  Under  the  first  clauses  South  Carolina  is  entitled 
to  5  Representatives  in  Congress ;  Georgia  10 ;  Ala- 
bama 9 ;  Florida  2  ;  Mississippi  7 ;  Louisiana  6  ;  Tex- 
as 6 ;  and  each  State  to  two  Senators. 

"  The  State  Legislatures  may  impeach  Judicial 
or  Federal  officers  resident  and  acting  in  said  States 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

"  Both  Houses  of  Congress  may  grant  seats  on  the 
floor  to  either  of  the  principal  officers  of  each 
executive  department,  with  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing measures  of  his  department. 

"  Representation  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  for 
slaves  is  continued. 

"  Congress  is  not  allowed,  through  duties,  to  foster 
any  branch  of  industry. 

"  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  prohibited. 

"  Congress  is  prohibited  from  making  appropria- 
tions unless  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses, 
except  the  appropriations  be  asked  by  the  head  of 
some  department,  or  the  President. 

"No  extra  compensation  is  to  be  allowed  to  any 
contractor,  or  officer,  or  agent,  after  the  contract  is 
made,  or  the  service  rendered. 

"  Every  law  shall  relate  to  but  one  subject,  and 
be  expressed  by  titles. 

"  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  to  hold 
office  for  six  years. 

"  The  principal  officers  of  departments  and  the 
diplomatic  service  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Other  civil  officers  are  removable 
when  their  services  are  unnecessary,  or  other  good 
causes  and  reasons.  Removals  must  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  when  practicable.  No  captious  removals 
are  tolerated. 

"  Other  States  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Confed- 
eracy by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses. 

"The  Confederacy  may  acquire  Territory,  and 
Slavery  shall  be  acknowledged  and  protected  by 
Congress  and  the  Territorial  Government. 

"  When  five  States  shall  ratify  the  Permanent  Con- 
stitution, it  shall  be  established  for  said  States,  until 
ratified.  The  Provisional  Constitution  shall  continue 
in  force,  not  extending  beyond  one  year." 

Another  feature  of  the  revolution  was  now 
to  be  developed.  As  the  entire  Secession 
movement   had  been  made  over  the  heads  of 


Usurpations  of  tho 
Conventions. 


the  people,  without  their 
direct  consent  —  as  Ordi- 
nances of  Secession  had  been 
adopted  without  their  submission  to  a  vote 
of  the  people — as  the  Confederate  Congress 
was  made  up  of  members  whom  the  people 
had  no  voice  in  selecting — as  a  new  Govern- 
ment had  been  put  in  force,  upon  which  the 
people  were  not  jiermitted  to  vote — it  was 
expected  by  the  Southern  communities  that, 
when  the  Permanent  Constitution  was  to  be 
ordained,  the  people  would  have  a  vote  upon 
it,  thus  to  give  their  endorsement  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  But,  never  were  hopes,  ra- 
tionally formed,  doomed  to  a  more  certain 
disappointment.  In  not  a  single  instance  was 
the  Constitution  allowed  to  go  before  the  people 
for  their  vote!  The  same  high-handed  tyranny 
which  had  prevailed  to  bring  about  thcrevo- 
lution,  was  now  too  secure  in  its  power  to 
fear  the  popular  clamor ;  and  the  State  Con- 
ventions alone  assumed  the  right  to  pass 
ujjon  the  final  organic  law.  Thus,  men  cfwsen 
merely  to  consider  the  question  of  Union  or  Dis- 
union— or,  if  the  latter  was  decided  upon,  to 
agree  upon  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  upon 
which  the  voters  alone  should  be  permitted  to  j></*s 
judgment — usurped  dictatorial  j>"H'i  rs,  ri  mained 
in  permanent  session, passed  Ordinana  s  of  Seces- 
sion, inaugurated  a  new  Government,  and, 
finally,  sealed  their  revolutionary  proceedings,  by 
adop>ting  the  new  Constitution — all  without 
once  allowing  the  popular  voice  any  expression  I 

A  parallel  for  such  proceedings  can  only 
be  found  in  the  bayouet-rule  of  the  First 
Consul  of  France,  and,  like  his  rule,  but  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  next  step  in  tyranny 
— the  assumption  of  regal  power,  by  one 
man. 

The  Alabama  Convention 
ratified  the  Permanent 
Constitution  March  11th, 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  5. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention,  having 
taken  a  recess  to  April  1st,  did  not  imme- 
diately pass  the  instrument.  It  was  ratified 
April  6th,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  16. 

The    Louisiana   Convention,    March    16th, 

voted  down  an  ordinance  for  submitting  the 

Constitution  to  the   people— yeas   26  ;  nays 

74.     The  instrument  was  not  adopted  until 

|  March  21st.     It  was  very  bitterly  opposed  by 


Ratifications  of  the 
Constitution. 
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the  minority,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  rule  of  the  Confederate  States  an 
unmitigated  oligarchy.  It  was  finally  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  101  to  7— many  of  those  in 
the  minority  having  withdrawn  rather  than 
Bit  under  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

The  Georgia  State  Convention  remained 
in  session  until  March  23d,  to  adjust  all  rela- 
tions with  the  new  Government.  It  adopted 
the  Permanent  Constitution  nearly  unan- 
imously, and,  before  adjournment,  passed  over 
to  the  Confederate  Government  all  the  forts, 
arsenals,  custom-houses,  &c,  "  seized"  from 
the  United  States.  It  also  provided  for  a 
loan  ot  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
raised  on  State  securities,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Central  Government. 

The  Mississippi  Convention  ratified  the 
Constitution  March  30th,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  7. 

The  Florida  Convention,  having  adjourn- 
ed, reassembled  in  April,  and  then,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  loan  called  for  by 
the  Confederate  Congress 
was  reported,  at  first,  as 
having  been  eagerly  absorbed,  at  par  ;  a  few 
days  later  it  was  reported  that  "  a  few  mil- 
lions had  been  reserved,  for  the  people  to  have 
the  privilege  of  investing  in ;"  still  later,  the 
Charleston  papers  began  to  scold  the  banks 
for  their  tardiness  in  subscribing  to  it ;  and, 
by  March  10th,  it  was  confessed  that  the 
Confederate  Treasury  was  able  to  obtain  from 
the  loan  scarcely  enough  for  current  exj^enses 
over  and  above  the  Customs  receipts.  '  Geor- 
gia, as  stated  above,  came  to  the  rescue,  with 
a  loan  to  the  Government  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars — Alabama  having,  several 
weeks  previously,  voted  a  like  sum.  But,  in 
neither  case  was  the  money  forthcoming. 
Hence,  the  Treasury  grew  weak,  and  the  di- 
rectors turned  longing  eyes  towards  the 
money  belonging  to  the  United  States,  still 
in  the  Mint  and  Sub- Treasury  at  New  Or- 
leans. How  must  the  hearts  of  those  unpaid 
patriots  have  rejoiced  on  the  receipt  of 
the  following  refreshing  document ! 
"  An  Ordinance  to  transfer  certain  funds  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  tht  Confederate  States  of  America  : 

"  Section  1.  It  is  hereby  ordained,  That  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  aud  eighty-nine  thousand,  two  hun- 


dred and  sixty-seven  dollars,  and  forty-six  cents, 
now  in  the  hands  of  A.  J  Guirot,  State  Depositary, 
and  known  as  the  Bullion  Fund,  be  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  that  said  State  Depositary  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  and  instructed  to  pay  said  sum, 
upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
said  Confederate  States. 

"  Sec.  2.  It,  is  further  ordained,  That  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars,  and  sixty-six  cents,  being  the 
balance  received  by  said  State  Depositary  from  the 
Custom-House,  the  31st  of  January  last,  be  transfer- 
red to  said  Government,  and  paid  by  said  Depositary 
upon  the  order  of  said  Secretary." 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  -  six  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars,  and 
twelve  cents — what  a  windfall !  Truly,  those 
Southern  men,  "endowed  with  such  keen 
sense  of  honor  and  lofty  respect  for  private 
virtue,"  were  great  rogues,  nevertheless — or, 
rather,  their  ideas  of  raeum  and  tuum  were 
those  of  the  highwayman.  "  By  their  plun- 
der shall  ye  know  them,"  grew  to  become  a 
well-received  aphorism,  as  applied  to  the 
Confederates,  early  in  the  year  1861.  The 
Louisville  Journal  thus  humorously,  but  se- 
verely, adverted  to  the  Southern  mania  for 
"  seizures"  and  "  appropriations"  of  Federal 
property : 

"  Crime  is  progressive,  and  after  the  first  plunge 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
A  cotemporary  says  the  fatally  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  first  step  is  seen  in  the  easy  transition  to  other 
wrongful  acts,  as  in  De  Quincey's  case  of  the  man 
who,  beginning  the  downward  path  with  murder, 
went  on  by  degrees  until  he  came  to  lying,  and  at 
last  to  procrastination  ;  so  the  Seceding  States,  be- 
ginning with  treason  and  levying  war,  find  it  easy 
to  go  on  until  at  last  they  come  to  downright  theft 
—  not  of  forts  only,  but  of  vessels,  arms,  and 
money." 

The    elections     ordered 
in  Arkansas,  North  Caro-  Arkansas, 

lina,  and  Tennessee,  to  test 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  the  question 
of  secession,  resulted,  in  the  first,  in  the  choice 
of  thirty-five  "  unconditional  Secessionists " 
and  forty  "  Union  men "  as  delegates  to 
the  Convention  called.  The  Union  ■  men, 
however,  were  known  to  be  so  only  con- 
ditionally. The  officers  of  the  Convention 
were  chosen  from  among  the  "Unionists." 
It  was  represented  that  Arkansas  would  be 
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governed  entirely  by  the  course  of  Virginia 
and  Missouri.  The  Convention,  after  a  not 
very  exciting  session,  adjourned  March  20th, 
having  passed  no  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
It  ordered,  however,  an  election  to  be  held 
in  August,  in  which  the  people  should  vote 
simply  " Secession "  or  "No  Secession."  This 
result  did  not  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Confederate  leaders,  who  confidently  expected 
to  have  Arkansas  in  their  embraces.  It  wTas 
understood, however,  that  the  State  was  "all 
right"  for  the  Southern  cause,  in  event  of 
hostile  measures  being  resorted  to  by  the 
Federal  Government.     [See  Chapter  IV.] 

In    North    Carolina   the 

North  Carolina.  vote  taken  was  for  "  Con- 
vention" or  "No  Conven- 
tion," and,  being  very  warmly  contested  by  the 
Secessionists,  resulted  in  a  larger  vote  for 
Convention  than  was  anticipated,  though 
many  who  voted  for  the  calling  of  such  a 
body  did  so  with  no  intention  of  voting  for 
disunionists  as  delegates.  The  final  result, 
as  proclaimed,  gave  the  non-Conventionists 
a  small  majority.  This  result  was  no  sooner 
determined  than  the  Secessionists  called  a 
"  State  Rights  Convention "  at  Raleigh, 
which,  it  was  resolved  by  the  intriguants, 
should  do  what  people  had  refused  to  do — 
carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  The  Con- 
vention assembled  March  22d,  and  was  at- 
tended by  large  delegations  from  almost 
every  county  in  the  State.  There  were  also 
present  several  influential  leaders  from  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  &c.  From  the  very  first 
day's  proceedings  it  became  evident  that  the 
usual  usurpation  was  to  be  practiced  to  com- 
mit the  State  to  the  revolution — to  proclaim 
the  "Ordinance"  in  spite  of  the  people's 
acknowledged  rejection  of  it. 

This   same  dodge   of   a 
Kentucky.  "  State  Rights  Convention" 

was  less  successfully  played 
in  Kentucky,  where,  early  in  March,  a  secret 
circular,  signed  by  several  well-known  local 
politicians,  was  disseminated,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  organize  "  State  Rights  Clubs," 
the  members  of  which  were  to  sign  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  is  a  fact,  and  that  Kentucky  must 
take  her  choice  between  the  North  and  South,  agree 


to  form  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing Southern  rights  and  placing  Kentucky  iu  her 
proper  position  with  the  South.' 

The  signers  of  the  Circular  also  called  upon 
the  people  to  name  delegates  to  a  State  Con- 
vention, which  should  assemble  at  Frankfort, 
March  20th.  That  insurrectionary  secret  or- 
ganization, the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle," were  very  powerful  in  the  State,  and 
lent  all  its  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  Dis- 
unionists. 

The  popular  vote  in  Ten- 
nessee   was   very   emphatic  Tennessee, 
against  calling  a  Conven- 
tion.    The  vote  given  for  delegates,  in  event 
of  the  success  of  the  call  for  a  Convention, 
was  the  true  test  of  the  comparative  senti- 
ment of  the  people  on  the  question  of  Union 
or  Disunion.     This   vote  was  announced  as 
follows,   (March  10th,)  several  counties   not 
being  then  heard  from  : 

UNION.       DISUNION. 

East  Tennessee 30,903      5,577 

Middle  Tennessee 36,809      9,828 

West  Tennessee 24,091      9,344 

Total 91.803    24,749 

Union  majority 67,054 

The  final  figures  reduced  this  majority  to  a 
little  over  fifty  thousand.  What  should  be 
the  meed  of  infamy  to  attach  to  a  Governor 
who.  bargained  to  deliver  the  State  over  to 
the  Confederate  authorities,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  vote  as  this  ?  No  patriot  will  care  to 
bear  the  reputation  which  will  attach  to  the 
name  of  Isham  G.  Harris! 

The-  news  of  the  prob-  Congratul  itions  over 
,  ,  n     tt,      .  the  Evacuation  of 

able    evacuation    or     .tort 

Suinter. 

Sumter  delighted  the  Se- 
cessionists greatly  ;  and  the  leading  journals 
of  the  Seceded  States  were  not  slow  to  use  the 
announcement  as  evidence  of  the  virtual  rec- 
ognition of  Southern  independence.  The 
Charleston  Mercury  said : 

"  Sumter  is  to  be  ours  without  a  fight.  All  will  be 
rejoiced  that  the  blood  of  our  people  is  not  to  be 
shed  in  our  harbor,  in  either  small  or  great  degree. 
To  those  who  have  troubled  themselves  with  vague 
fears  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  horrors  of  war 
extensively,  the  relief  will  be  as  great  as  the  appre- 
hension has  been  grievous. 

"  For  ourselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  Northern 
thunder,  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  ourselves 
seriously  to  believe  in  the  probability  of  any  more 
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than  a  few  collisions,  sufficient  to  show  that  we  are 
in  earnest,  and  competent  to  make  good  our  posi- 
tion of  independence  against  our  would-be  masters. 
These  gentry  '  hold  our  valor  light,'  as  also  the  hon- 
esty of  the  determination  of  the  Southern  people 
to  be  quit  of  them  and  their  impertinent  and  de- 
termined interference  through  a  Government  in 
common. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  yet  be  necessary  to  instruct 
them  a  little  in  these  particulars.  But  it  appears 
that  for  the  present,  under  the  circumstances  in  this 
case,  they  are  inclined  sensibly  to  dispense  with  ex- 
periment and  its  teachings.  How  far  this  discretion 
will  revivify  the  hopes  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
reconstructionists  throughout  the  South,  is  a  matter 
to  be  discovered  by  observation.  The  temper  and 
intention  of  the  Northern  people  have  now  been  so 
thoroughly  developed  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
all  those  at  the  South  who  will  see,  that  we  trust 


Union-menders  are  too  late  in  their  attempts  upon 
the  virtue  and  integrity  of  our  peoples.  Crushed 
egg-shells  and  friendship  abused  can  never  be 
mended. 

"  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  herculean  ef- 
forts will  be  made  in  that  direction,  and  must  only 
take  good  care  of  these  weaker  brethren  at  the 
South,  whose  sentiments  are  stronger  than  their 
reason,  or  who  live  in  the  past  rather  than  the  fu- 
ture. The  strait-jacket  was  a  valuable  invention. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  prospect  of  having  Sum- 
ter is  very  pleasant." 

This  last  paragraph  indicates  the  entire 
under  current  of  the  Southern  movement. 
"  Union-menders"  were  to  be  put  in  strait- 
jackets,  and  all  who  looked  backward  with 
longing  were  to  be  regarded  as  weak 
brethren. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE     ACTION     OP     THE     STATE     CONVENTIONS     DURING     MARCH. 


The  Virginia  Conven 
tion. 


The  caldron  of  Virginia 
politics  seethed  and  bub- 
bled dreadfully  during 
March.  The  anxiety  of  the  Secessionists  be- 
came greater  as  the  days  progressed,  and  their 
violence  grew  with  their  anxiety.  That  the 
Unionists  should  have  held  them  so  long  at 
bay  was  aggravating  to  the  rash  spirits  who 
led  the  van  of  revolution  ;  but,  there  was  no 
remedy,  except  in  the  slow  process  of  thrust- 
ing the  Unionists  down.  That  the  State  was 
to  secede  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion  for 
weeks  ;  even  Unionists  would  quietly  con- 
cede their  cause  to  be  hopeless  ;  but,  they 
struggled  on,  contesting  their  ground  inch 
by  inch,  in  a  controversy  of  debate  and 
diplomacy  which  elicited  many  eminent 
speeches  —  called  forth  many  displays  of 
patriotism,  as  well  as  of  treason. 

It  will   be   impossible   for  us  to  trace  at 
length  the  daily  progress  of  those  fiery  de- 
bates.    A   volume  of  compenduous  propor- 
tions would   be    required   to    chronicle   the 
4 


proceedings   of    that  most 

notable  Convention.    When     Tbe  ^rginia  Conven- 

tion. 
the  heat  of  strife  is  past,  we 

may  hope  that  some  impartial  hand  will 
gather  together  the  records  to  serve  at  once  to 
enlighten  as  well  as  to  warn  a  future  gen- 
eration. We  may,  however,  recur  to  some  of 
the  results  of  its  labors,  as  showing  the 
feeling  which  animated  its  counsels. 

On  Saturday,  March  9th,  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations  reported  its  majority 
report,  through  Mr.  R.  T.  Conrad.  The  res- 
olutions were  stated  to  be,  in  brief,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  first  reaffirms  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  ; 
the  second  declares  interference  with  Slavery  by 
the  Federal  or  other  authorities,  or  the  people,  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  offensive  and  dangerous  ; 
the  third  condemns  the  formation  of  geographical 
or  sectional  parties  ;  the  fourth  demands  a  fair  par- 
tition of  the  Territories,  and  equal  protection  there- 
in ;  the  fifth  declares  that  in  time  of  profound  peace 
with  foreign  nations  as  now  exists,  and  when  no 
symptoms  of  domestic  insurrection  appear,  it  is  un- 
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wise,  impolitic,   and   offensive 
The  Virginia  Conven-     to  accunuliate  within  the  lim- 
"•  its  of  a  State  interested  in  the 

irritating  pending  questions  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance, an  unusual  number  of  troops  and  munitions 
of  war ;  the  sixth  indulges  in  the  hope  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Union  and  fraternal  feelings  ;  the  sev- 
enth recommends  the  repeal  of  unfriendly,  uncon- 
stitutional legislation,  and  the  adoption  of  proper 
amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  the  eighth  con- 
cedes the  right  of  States  to  withdraw  for  just  causes ; 
the  ninth  alludes  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  disclaiming  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  recognize  withdrawal ;  the  tenth,  with- 
out expressing  an  opinion  on  the  question  of  power, 
desires  to  confer  upon  the  Government  powers  ne- 
cessary to  deal  peaceably  with  the  questions  in- 
volved, and,  if  necessary,  to  recognize  the  separate 
independence  of  the  Seceding  States,  make  treaties, 
and  pass  such  laws  as  separation  may  make  proper. 
The  eleventh  resolution  recommends  the  people  of 
her  sister  States  to  respond  at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience to  the  foregoing  positions,  and  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  be  proposed  hereafter. 
In  the  event  that  Virginia  fails  to  obtain  satisfactory 
responses  from  the  Non-Slaveholding  States,  she 
feels  compelled  to  resume  her  sovereign  powers, 
and  throw  herself  upon  her  reserved  rights.  The 
twelfth  makes  it  an  indispensable  condition  that  a 
pacific  policy  be  adopted  towards  the  Seceded 
States  ;  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  reenforce  or  re- 
capture the  forts  or  exact  payment  of  imposts  upon 
commerce,  or  any  measure  calculated  to  provoke 
hostilities.  The  thirteenth  would  regard  any  hostile 
action  by  either  side  as  hurtful  and  unfriendly,  and 
as  leaving  Virginia  free  to  determine  her  future 
policy.  The  fourteenth  recommends  a  conference 
of  the  Border  Slave  States,  to  be  held  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  on  the  last  Monday  in  May." 

Several  minority  reports  were  offered.  One 
by  Ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise  deserves  men- 
tion, as  an  evidence  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
compromise  which  the  "  Fire-Eaters"  demand- 
ed as  the  price  of  their  remaining  in  alle- 
giance to  the  Union.  The  substance  of  the 
Governor's  propositions  was : 

"  1.  As  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  African  slaves. 

"  2.  As  to  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'•  3.  As  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  African  Slavery,  and  the  employment  of  slave 
labor  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  all 
places  ceded  by  the  States  for  Federal  uses. 

"  4.  As  to  protection  against  the  pretension  to 
lay  and  collect  excessive  direct  taxes  on  slaves. 
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"  5.  As   to  the  rendition   of 
fugitive  slaves. 

"  6.  As  to  the  protection  of 
the  right  and  comity  of  transit  with  slaves  through 
the  limits  of  the  States,  by  land  or  water,  and  of  the 
right  of  transportation  of  slaves  on  the  high  seas. 

"  7.  The  protection  of  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  owning  slaves  to  sojourn  temporarily 
with  their  slaves  within  the  limits  of  Non-Slavehold- 
ing States. 

"  8.  The  protection  of  equality  of  settlement  by 
owners  of  slaves,  with  their  slave  property,  in  the 
common  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"  9.  As  to  the  rights  of  negroes  or  free  persons  of 
the  African  race  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

"  10.  As  to  the  equality  of  the  African  race  with 
the  white  race  in  the  States  where  it  may  reside, 
and  the  protection  of  that  equality  by  State  laws, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  11.  As  to  the  better  security  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  by  changing  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing the  Federal  Judges. 

"  12  As  to  the  protection  of  the  Slaveholding 
States  against  the  abduction  of  their  slaves,  by  re- 
pealing such  State  or  Federal  laws  as  may  counte- 
nance the  wrong,  or  by  passing  such  laws  by  the 
States  and  by  the  Federal  Government  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  suppress  it. 

"  13.  As  to  the  protection  of  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  sup- 
pressing the  incendiary  assemblages,  associations, 
and  publications  which  have  engendered  the  sec- 
tional wrongs  and  hatred  which  have  rent  the  Union 
asunder,  and  now  threaten  a  civil  war. 

"  14.  The  protection  of  the  public  peace  by  sup- 
pressing societies  and  individual  efforts  for  the  col- 
lection of  money  and  other  means  to  invade  the 
States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"  15.  And  by  suppressing  all  organizations  seek- 
ing and  introducing  foreign  aid  and  influence  to  in- 
cite domestic  violence  in  any  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States." 

The  report  proposed  to  give  the  Free 
States  until  18G2  to  arrange  the  guarantees. 
But  the  peaceful  status  of  Virginia  was  only 
conditional,  for  the  proposition  added : 

"  That,  in  the  mean  time,  it  be  recommended  to 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  the  event  the 
Federal  authorities  shall,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, attempt  to  enforce  their  claim  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  people  of  the  Seceded  States,  as  by  collect- 
ing the  duties  for  revenue,  or  diverting  the  transit 
or  entrance  of  commerce,  or  hi  any  other  mode,  by 
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force  of  arms,  to  resist  such  ex- 
ertion of  force  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power." 
Mr.   Harris   submitted   a   report   advising 
secession,     immediate     and     unconditional. 
Three  signatures  only  were  attached  to  this 
report. 

Mr.  Barbour  submitted  a  minority  report, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  immediately  adopt  measures  to  afford 
the  people  of  the  Slaveholding  States  a  full 
constitutional  assurance  of  their  safety  in 
continuing  in  an  association  with  them  under 
a  common  Government ;  also  recommending 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  Mont- 
gomery, to  confer  with  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Baldwin  submitted  a  minority  report, 
irfdorsing  the  Peace  Convention  proceedings; 
recommending  a  Border  State  Convention  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  opposing  coercion.  It 
was  in  favor  of  removing  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  charged  the  excitement  and  revo- 
lutionary condition  of  things  as  entirely  the 
work  of  designing  politicians. 

Mr.  Wickham  also  exhibited  a  minority 
report,  opposing  coercion,  recommending  a 
Border  State  Conference  at  Frankfort,  and 
favoring  the  Peace  Convention  propositions, 
as  affording  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  honorable 
adjustment. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  these  reports,  was  characterized 
by  extreme  personal  feeling  and  excitement. 
Mr.  Summers,  on  Tuesday,  March  12th,  made 
a  very  eloquent  and  impressive  defence  of  the 
Peace  propositions,  and  characterized  the 
efforts  of  the  Secessionists  as  calculated  to 
bring  overwhelming  ruin  on  the  State  and 
the  Union.  His  words  were  determined,  but 
not  defiant,  and  were  reported  as  having  pro- 
duced a  powerful  impression.  The  contro- 
versy called  out  the  venerable  vacillator, 
John  Tyler,  who  had  hurried  from  the  Peace 
Convention  at  Washington,  to  the  Disunion 
Convention  at  Richmond,  to  stultify  himself, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  by  repudiating  the  en- 
tire labors  of  a  Congress  of  his  own  concep- 
tion. Mr.  Tyler's  speech  extended  to  Thurs- 
day, io  its  delivery.  He  took  strong  ground 
against  the  Peace  Convention  propositions, 
as  affording  Virginia  no  proper  security  for 


her   property  in,  and  pro- 

j.     j.-  <•    en  The  Virginia  Conven- 

d action   of,  Slaves,  nor  as 

turn. 

guaranteeing  the  Southern 
States  their  just  rights  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
He  desired  Virginia  to  demand  full  and  ample 
security  for  herself  and  sister  States  as  an  ul- 
timatum of  her  remaining  in  the  Union.  The 
"  security"  demanded  implied  a  recognition 
and  protection  of  Slave  settlement  in  the 
Territories— the  right  of  slave  transit  through, 
or  temporary  dwelling  in,  the  Free  States— 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  and  a  heavy  penalty  in  event  of  a  ne- 
gro's escape,  &c,  &c. 

Mr.  Conrad  advocated  the  majority  report 
in  a  speech  made  Friday,  March  15th.  He 
maintained  the  legal  right  of  secession, 
though  good  policy  would  be  to  make  proper 
demands  for  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  which  he  believed  the  North  would 
accede.  He  said  he  would  make  these  prop- 
ositions in  a  future  report,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Goggin  offered,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  majority  report,  a  series  of  resolves,  in 
brief,  as  follows :  Providing  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Virginia  from  the  Union,  without 
determining  her  future  association  ;  calling 
for  a  Border  State  Convention  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  May,  to  propose  a  plan  for  con- 
structing a  government  to  be  comprised  out 
of  said  Border  States  and  the  Confederate 
States.  It  also  declared  the  Union  could 
only  be  restored  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  originating  in  the  JSon  Slave- 
holding  States,  for  the  perfect  security  of 
Southern  rights. 

The  various  propositions  submitted  as  re- 
ports, amendments,  &c,  continued  under  dis- 
cussion during  March — the  excitement  and 
acrimony  daily  increasing.  Up  to  April  1st 
no  real  progress  had  been  made,  except  that 
the  Secessionists  had  grown  more  violent  and 
menacing  and  the  Unionists  less  hopeful, 
even  of  the  scheme  of  a  Border  State  Con- 
ference, at  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

While  the  Convention  was  laboring  in 
the  travail  of  secession,  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature was  not  an  idle  spectator.  The  Se- 
cessionist feeling  was  strongly  represented, 
both  in  its  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  as 
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was  proven  by  the  passage, 

Treason  in  the  Vir-       fa  ^  former)  of  resolutions 
gicia  Legislature.  .       . 

of  a  highly  oftenstve  and 
treasonable  character,  regarding  the  removal 
of  some  guns  manufactured  for  the  United 
States  Government  at  Bellona  foundry,  near 
Richmond.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  for  its  con- 
currence, read : 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  the 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  be  authorized,  and 
he  is  hereby  directed,  to  order  out  the  public  guard, 
and  to  call  out  such  of  the  militia  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  arrest  the  contemplated  removal  of  the  guns 
aforesaid  ;  and  that  he  be  further  instructed  to  em- 
ploy all  needful  force  to  resist  every  and  any  attempt 
to  remove  the  same  beyond  the  reach  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  the  State." 

The  guns  here  referred  to  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  founder,  under  a  contract  which 
had  been  given  out  by  Floyd,  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  contract  stipulated  that  the 
guns  were  to  be  delivered  at  Richmond  for 
inspection,  from  whence  they  might  be 
shipped  to  the  depository  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  manufacturer  wishing  money,  had  ad- 
vised the  Ordnance  Department  that  the 
guns  were  ready  for  delivery.  Colonel  Craige 
gave  orders,  accordingly,  to  have  them  de- 
livered at  Richmond  for  shipment  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  when  the  order  for  payment  would 
be  drawn.  This  called  forth  the  resolution 
above  quoted.  It  showed  the  insurrectionary 
character  of  the  Senate,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  understood  to  respond.  In  the 
House  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  oath,  to  honor, 
to  duty,  and  to  the  Government,  was  too 
strong  to  admit  of  its  endorsement  of  the 
Senate's  open  treason.  We  may  here  give 
from  the  speech  of  Colonel  Joseph  Segar,  in 
the  House,  an  extract,  as  showing  how  fear- 
lessly and  how  prophetically  the  Unionists 
spake  of  the  nature  and  results  of  secession : 
"These    Senate    resolutions, 

Col.Seg.r'sAnti-         Mr.  Speaker,  are  evidently  de- 
Secession  Speech. 

signed   as  a  steppmg-stone  to 

the  secession  of  the  State — as  the  entering  wedge — 
the  preliminary  notice  —  a  scheme  to  '  fire '  the 
Virginia  heart,  and  rush  us  out  of  the  Union ;  and, 
so  regarding  them,  I  might  inquire  by  what  warrant 
it  is  we  may  retire  from  the  Confederacy?  But  I 
shall  not  argue  this  doctrine  of  secession  The  sim- 
ple history  of  the  Constitution;  its  simpler  and  yet 
plainer  reading ;  the  overwhelming  authority  of  our 
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fathers  against  it ;  the  crushing 
weight  of  opinion  against  it  in 
our  own  State — her  J-efferson 
declaring  that  even  the  old  Confederation,  a  govern- 
ment far  weaker  than  the  present  Federal  Union, 
possessed  the  power  of  coercion — her  Madison,  the 
very  father  of  the  Constitution,  solemnly  asserting 
that  its  framers  never  for  one  moment  contemplated 
so  disorganizing  and  ruinous  a  principle — her  great 
and  good  Marshall  decreeing  more  than  once,  from 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judiciary,  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  did  not  constitute  a  mere  compact  or 
treaty,  but  a  Government  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  supreme  powers  within  the 
sphere  of  its  authority — Judge  Spencer  Roane,  the 
Ajax  Telamon,  in  his  day.  of  her  State-rights  repub- 
licanism, endorsing  the  sentiment:  '  It  is  treason  to 
secede?' — her  Thomas  Ritchie,  the  'Napoleon  of 
the  Press '  and  Jupiter  Tonaus  of  the  modern  de- 
mocracy, heralding  through  the  columns  of  the. 
Richmond  Enquirer  the  impregnable  maxims  that 
'  no  association  of  men,  no  State  or  set  of  States  has 
a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  of  its  own  ac- 
cord,'and  that  'the  first  act  of  resistance  to  the 
law  is  treason  to  the  United  States ;'  the  decisions 
of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  State  judici- 
aries in  repudiation  of  the  dangerous  dogma ;  the 
concurrent  disavowal  of  it  by  the  Marshalls,  and 
Keuts,  and  Storys  and  McLeans,  and  Waynes,  and 
Catrons,  and  Reverdy  Johnsons,  and  Guthries,  and 
all  the  really  great  jurists  of  the  laud  ;  the  brand  of 
absurdity  and  wickedness  which  has  been  stamped 
upon  it  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Webster,  and  Clay, 
and  Crittenden,  and  Everett,  and  Douglas,  and  Cass, 
and  Holt,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Wicklili'e,  and 
Dickinson,  and  the  great  body  of  our  truly  eminent 
statesmen ;  these  considerations  and  authorities  pres- 
ent the  doctrine  of  Secession  to  ine  with  one  side 
only. 

"  But  I  do  wish  to  inquire  of  my  colleagues,  if 
they  have  seriously  reflected  on  the  consequences  of 
secession,  should  it  come  ? 

"  Do  you  expect  (as  I  have  heard  some  of  you 
declare)  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Virginia 
are  such  that  you  will  have  peaceable  secession, 
through  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  separate 
independence  of  the  South?  Alas!  you  hug  a  de- 
lusion. 

"Peaceable  secession — secession  without  war! 
You  can  no  more  have  it  than  you  can  crush  in  the 
rack  every  limb  and  bone  of  the  human  frame  with- 
out agonizing  the  mutilated  trunk.  '  Peaceable 
secession !  (said  Mr.  Webster)  peaceable  secession  ! 
Sir,  (continued  the  'great  expounder')  your  eyea 
and  mine  are  not  destined  to  see  that  miracle. 
The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with- 
out convulsion !     The   breaking   up   of   the  fount- 
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ains  of  the  great  deep  without 
ruffling  the  surface! '  No!  Se- 
cede when  you  will,  you  will 
have  war  in  all  its  horrors :  there  is  no  escape.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  sworn  to  see  that 
the  iaws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  he  must  and  will 
—as  Gen.  Washington  did,  and  .as  Gen.  Jackson 
would  have  done  in  1*33 — use  the  army,  and  the  navy, 
and  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  and  defend  the 
Government,  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  a  perjured 
man.  Besides,  you  cannot  bring  the  people  of  the 
South  to  a  perfect  union  for  secession.  There  are 
those — and  '  their  name  is  legion' — whom  no  intimi- 
dation can  drive  into  the  disunion  ranks.  They  love 
the  old  Union  which  their  fathers  transmitted  to  them, 
and  under  which  their  country  has  become  great, 
and  under  which  they  and  their  children  have  been 
free  and  happy.  Circumstances  may  repress  their 
sentiments  for  a  while,  but  in  their  hearts  they  love 
the  Union ;  and  the  first  hour  they  shall  be  free  to 
sp*eak  and  to  act,  they  will  gather  under,  and  send 
up  their  joyous  shouts  for,  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
They  will  not  fight  with  you  against  the  flag ;  so 
that  there  must  be  a  double  war — a  Federal  war, 
and  a  war  among  ourselves.  And  it  may  be  that 
whole  States  may  refuse  to  join  in  the  secession 
movement  (which  is  most  probable,)  and  then  we 
shall  witness  the  revolting  spectacle  of  one  Southern 
State  warring  against,  and  in  deadly  conflict  with, 
another;  and  then,  alas!  will  be  over  our  unhappy 
country  a  reign  of  terror,  none  the  less  terrific  than 
that  which  deluged  with  blood,  and  strewed  with 
carnage,  revolutionary  France. 

"Suppose,  then,  the  State  to  have  seceded,  and 
war  to  have  opened,  what  trophies  do  you  look  for? 
— what  are  you  to  gain?  Will  you  win  greater 
security  for  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States? 
You  do  not  want  it.  None  except  demented  Aboli- 
tionists assail  it.  The  Supreme  Court  has  raised 
an  impregnable  bulwark  for  its  defence.  And  even 
the  Republican  party  (as  already  remarked)  has 
voluntarily  tendered  you  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  forever  guaranteeing  slavery  in  the 
States  against  even  the  touch  of  Federal  legislation. 
'  Hands  off! '  is  their  emphatic  warning  to  the  Aboli- 
tionists. 

"  Will  you  strengthen  your  claim  to  the  common 
Territories — advance  your  privilege  of  carrying 
your  slaves  thither?  Here,  too,  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  has  settled  your  rights; 
and  the  Admiuistraton  party  in  Congress  have  aban- 
doned the  Wilmot  Proviso — passed  territorial  laws 
without  any  slavery  restriction  whatever — thus 
leaviug  every  slaveholder  in  the  South  free  to  enter 
the  Territories  with  his  slaves,  and  even  throwing 
the  aegis  of  judicial  protection  over  that  species  of  j 


property  when  there.  Moreover,  what  care  you 
for  this  Territorial  right  ?  It,  is  of  not  the  least  prac- 
tical concern.  Slavery  will  go  wherever  "it  is  pro- 
fitable, just  as  sure  as  water  finds  its  level.  No 
human  legislation  can  prevent  it,  because  the  in- 
stincts of  the  human  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
soil  and  climate  are  stronger  than  any  law- giving  of 
finite  man.  Just  as  sure  will  slavery  never  go  where 
soil  and  climate  forbid.  Now,  in  none  of  the  Territo- 
ries do  the  laws  of  soil  and  climate  allow  slaves  to 
abide.  Thus,  in  New  Mexico,  which  is  five  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  where  slavery 
exists  bylaw,  being  recognized  and  protected  by  a 
slave-code,  there  are,  according  to  the  late  census, 
but  twenty-six  slaves,  and  they  are  the  body-servants 
of  officers  of  the  civil  government  and  of  the  army  ! 
Why,  then,  should  the  North  care  to  exelude  slavery 
from  Territories  from  which  God  and  nature  have  or- 
dained its  exclusion  ;  and  what  should  the  South  care 
for  the  right  to  carry  slaves  where  Almighty  God  has 
decreed  they  shall  never  go?  Of  what  practical 
value  to  the  South  is  a  privilege  which,  admitted, 
has  carried  to  an  area  five  times  the  territorial  ex- 
tent of  New  York  only  twenty-six  slaves?  Now,  I 
ask,  if  for  so  worthless  a  boon  we  shall  give  up  this 
great  and  glorious  Union,  whose  benefits  are  pre- 
eminently practical,  and  as  genial  and  numerous  as 
they  are  practical  ?  And  shall  we  aggravate  our 
folly  by  stickling  for  this  right  to  the  point  of  dis- 
union, when  the  right,  if  worth  anything,  is  fortified 
and  secured  by  the  decision  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  land,  and  controverted  by  none  ? 
Shall  we  go  to  war,  and  to  civil  war,  for  a  bauble  so 
empty  and  worthless?*' 

The  Missouri  Convention 
labored  in  a  much  less  ex- 
cited session  than  was  at 
first  apprehended.  The  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Relations  returned,  through  Judge  Gam- 
ble, on  the  9th  of  March,  a  majority  re- 
port of  great  length.  It  gave  a  somewhat 
elaborate  expose  of  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  Missouri's  situation  in  the  crisis  ;  ad- 
verted, in  a  Southern  view,  to  the  wrongs  of 
which  the  State  had  a  right  to  complain; 
read  the  Northern  States  a  severe  lecture  on 
the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  hoped  a  better 
acquaintance  with  Slavery  would  make  them 
less  hostile  to  its  rights,  &c,  &c.  The  lie- 
port  closed  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  em- 
bodying the  sense  of  the  Committee,  viz.  : 

''Resolved,  That  at  present  there  is  no  adequate 
cause  to  impel  Missouri  to  dissolve  her  connection 
with  the  Federal  Union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
will  labor  for  such  an  adjustment  of  the  existing 
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troubles  as  will  secure  peace, 
The 'Missouri  State       rights>  and  equality  to  all  the 
Convention. 

States. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  State  are  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  earnestly  desire  that,  by  a  fair  and  amicable 
adjustment,  the  present  causes  of  disagreement  may 
be  removed,  the  Union  perpetuated,  and  peace  and 
harmony  be  restored  between  the  South  and  North. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  State  deem  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  the  extension  of 
the  same  to  Territories  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  a 
basis  of  adjustment  which  will  successfully  remove 
the  causes  of  difference  forever  from  the  arena  of 
national  politics. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Missouri  believe 
that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  will  be 
promoted  by  a  Convention  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
this  Convention  urges  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
to  take  steps  for  calling  this  Convention. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
the  employment  of  military  force  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  coerce  the  Seceding  States,  or  the 
employment  of  force  by  the  Seceding  States  to  as- 
sail the  Government  of  the  United  States,  will  in- 
evitably plunge  the  country  into  civil  war,  and 
thereby  extinguish  all  hope  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  now  pending. 

"  We  therefore  earnestly  entreat  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  Seceding  States,  to  stay  the 
arm  of  military  power,  and  on  no  pretense  whatever 
bring  upon  the  nation  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

"  Resolved,  That  when  the  Convention  adjourn, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  Jefferson  City,  on  the  third 
Monday  in  December. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  elected,  a  major- 
ity of  which  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Con- 
vention at  such  time  and  place  prior  to  the  third 
Monday  in  December,  as  the  exigencies  may  re- 
quire." 

Mr.  Redd,  while  indorsing  the  spirit  and 
words  of  the  majority,  still  did  not  apj^rove 
of  the  plan  of  adjustment  proposed,  and  ask- 
ed leave  to  present  a  minority  report  on  the 
following  Monday. 

A  correspondent,  writing  of  the  relative 
character  of  the  Convention  and  Legislature, 
said  :  "  The  Union  feeling  in  the  Convention 
is  strong ;  none  admitting  themselves  to  be 
Secessionists,  but  most  of  them  avowing 
sympathy  with  the  South,  and  quite  ready 
to  denounce  the.  North.  The  Executive  is  a 
violent  and  avowed  Secessionist,  and  though 
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the  Legislature  at  first  man- 
ifested some  Union  feeling, 
it  is  now  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Governor.  Both  are  very  bitter 
upon  the  Convention,  and  denounce  its  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  doubted  that  the  Governor 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  South- 
ern traitors,  and  is  determined  to  force  the 
State  into  secession.1' 

The  majority  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations,  as  above  quoted,  were 
debated  up  to  March  22d,  and  adopted,  with 
some  slight  modifications — the  amendments 
rather  toning  down  the  elements  of  the  orig- 
inals to  a  spirit  more  in  consonance  with 
true  Union  sentiment.  The  Convention  ad- 
journed March  22d,  leaving  the  revolutionary 
Legislature  still  in  session.  Gov.  Jackson 
was  thoroughly  displeased  at  the  want  of 
sympathy  shown  Secession  by  the  people's 
delegates  to  the  Convention  ;  and  that  rest- 
less coadjutor  of  the  conspirators  immediately 
began  to  concert  ways  for  betraying  his 
State  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  Convention. 

The  St.  Louis  Bepublican, one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential papers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  edit- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  Slave  interest,  gave  this 
resume  of  the  Convention's  proceedings  : 

"  The  voice  of  Missouri  has  been  spoken  through 
the  Convention  called  for  that  purpose.  That  voice 
pronounced  that  further  concessions  should  be  made 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and,  definitely,  that  these  concessions  should 
have  the  Crittenden  resolutions  for  their  basis. 

"  That  voice  declares  that  a  reunion  would  be  im- 
periled by  the  use  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  against  the  people  of  the  Seceded 
States,  and  specially  advises  that  Federal  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  the  States  where  collision  threatens. 
Firm  and  steady  in  its  expression,  it  declares  for  a 
National  Convention,  in  the  hope  that  its  delibera- 
tions may  result  in  measures  which  will  secure  that 
object. 

"  The  same  voice  consistently  pronounced  that 
there  is  at  present  no  adequate  cause  for  retiring 
from  the  Union,  and  refuses  at  this  time  to  pledge 
Missouri  in  Secession, "even  in  the  event  that  the 
rest  of  the  Border  States  secede,  or  that  no  plan  of 
adjustment  will  be  acceded  to  by  the  North. 

"  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  action  of 

the  Convention  is,  that  Missouri  is  in  favor  of  every 

reasonable  mode  of   adjustment  calculated  to  call 

i  back  the  Seceding  States,  and,  in  default  of  obtaining 
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such  measure,  favors  steps  for  bringing  about  a 
peaceable  separation  between  the  Union  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  and,  also,  that  her  mind  is 
in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  the  question  of  retiring 
from  the  Union  upon  the  happening  of  the  contin- 
gencies which  have  been  mentioned." 

Sworn  delegates,  viz.,  Hamilton  B.  Gam- 
ble, John  B.  Henderson,  Wm.  A.  Hall,  James 
H.  Moss,  Wm.  Douglas,  Littlebury  Hendricks, 
and  Wm.  G.  Pomeroy,  were  chosen  to  the 
Border  State  Convention,  proposed  in  the 
4th  resolution  of  the  series  reported  and 
adopted. 

The  revolutionary  leaders  had  counted 
upon  Missouri  and  Arkansas  as  certain  for 
their  schemes,  but  had,  evidently,  been  mis- 
taken in  the  means  employed,  which  were 
not  proportioned  to  the  ends.  Arkansas, 
however,  was  so  wholly  within  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Slave  dominion,  and  was  so  closely 
identified  in  interest  with  the  Confederate 
States,  that  her  secession  was  but  a  question 
of  time.  In  the  previous  chapter  we  have 
adverted  to  the  result  of  her  Convention, 
but  may  here  refer  to  its  special  proceedings 
more  specifically,  to  show  the  actual  nature 
of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  during 
March. 

The  Convention  discuss- 
ed the  Ordinance»of  Seces- 
sion for  thirteen  days, 
when  it  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  35  ayes 
»to  39  nays.  This  instrument,  had  it  been 
adopted,  was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  sanction.  The  rejection  of 
the  Ordinance  was  so  far  reconsidered,  that, 
after  two  days  further  sitting,  the  Conven- 
tion adopted  an  act,  providing  for  an  election 
throughout  the  State  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
August  following,  at  which  the  people  were 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  "cooperation"  or 
"  secession ; "  also,  another  Ordinance,  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  providing  for  the  send- 
ing of  five  Commissioners  to  a  Conference  of 
the  Border  States,  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort  (Kentucky)  on  the  27th  of  May, 
with  a  view  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  pending  troubles.  The  Conven- 
tion then  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  August. 

The  Ordinance  provided,  in  its  5th  section, 
that,  "if  a  majority  of  the  votes  (cast  at  the 
election  named)  shall  be  for  '  secession.'  then 
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such  vote  is  to  be  regarded 
as  instructing  the  Conven- 
tion to  pass  an  act  of  im- 
mediate secession,  and  the  Convention  is  at 
once  to  pass  such  an  ordinance ;  but  if  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes 'shall  be  cast  for 'co- 
operation,' then  the  Convention  is  imme- 
diately to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  further  cooperation  with  the  Bor- 
der or  unseceded  Slave  States,  in  efforts  to 
secure  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  existing  sectional  controversy." 

Outside,  as  well  as  inside,  pressure,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  those  laboring  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
anxiety  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  Government, 
to  include  Arkansas  in  their  dominion,  to 
make  her  bear  her  burden  of  the  conflict  for 
the  "defence  of  Southern  rights,"  may  be 
seen  in  this  appeal  made  by  President  Davis 
to  the  Convention,  to  which  he  dispatched 
a  special  commissioner: 

"  Montgomery,  Alabama,  March  ) 
9th,  1861.  , 

"  To  the  President  of  the  Convention  of  Arkansas  : 

"  Sm — The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  having  an  earnest  desire  that  the  State 
of  Arkansas  should  unite  her  destinies  with  ours,  I 
have  been  authorized  to  appoint,  and  do  hereby  ap- 
point, Williamson  S.  Oldham,  a  delegate  in  the  Con- 
federate Congress  from  the  Slate  of  Texas,  as  spe- 
cial Commissioner  of  this  Government  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  And  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
him  to  you,  and  to  ask  for  him  a  reception  and 
treatment  corresponding  to  his  station  and  to  the 
purposes  for  which  he  is  sent.  These  purposes  he 
will  more  fully  explain  to  you. 

"  I  have  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  yon 
and  the  body  over  which  you  are  called  to  preside 
have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration your  relations  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Feeling  that  we  have  common  in- 
terests, common  wrongs,  and  common  dangers,  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  unite  with  us,  and  adopt  the 
only  mode  of  redress  which,  in  our  judgment,  will 
secure  our  future  tranquillity  and  safety — separa- 
tion from  the  United  States. 

"  Hoping  that  through  his  agency  these  objects 
may  be  accomplished,  I  avail  myself  of  this  occa- 
sion to  offer  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

"JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 

This  was  laid  before  the  Convention  at  the 
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critical  moment  (March  16th)  when  the  fate 
of  the  proposed  Ordinance  of  Secession  hung 
in  the  balance.  The  vote  taken  on  the  18th, 
as  recorded  above,  rejecting  the  Ordinance, 
(3-5  to  39,)  proves  the  Union  sentiment  to  have 
been  stronger  than  sympathy  for  the  Davis 
Confederacy.  Where  Messrs.  Rust  and  Hind- 
man  were,  during  the  contest  in  the  Conven- 
tion, we  are  not  informed.  Doubtless  the  pol- 
itic Rust  preferred  to  await  the  free  expres- 
sions of  the  people,  as  represented  by  their 
delegates;  then,  in  event  of  the  rejection  of 
an  immediate  act  of  secession,  to  propose. the 
"compromise" — which,  it  will  be  seen,  suc- 
ceeded— of  a  vote  in  August.  He  would  see 
to  it  that  that  vote  should  be  polled  as  would 
then  seem  most  propitious  for  his  schemes 
and  the  interests  of  his  State.  In  all  his 
ambitions,  Mr.  Rust  really  entertained  an 
earnest  purpose  to  promote  the  ascendency  of 

his  State. 

Affairs  in  Texas,  during 
March,  assumed  several  re- 
markable phases.  The 
State  was  in  process  of  a  revolution,  not  only 
against  the  United  States,  but  also  against 
its  own  Constitution  and  State  authorities; 
while  the  disbanding  of  the  Federal  army, 
through  the  treason  of  General  Twiggs,  and 
the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  United 
States  posts  by  the  suddenly  created  military 
power,  under  general  command  of  Colonel 
Ben  McCullough,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
excitement  and  disorder  prevailing.  Through- 
out the  entire  State  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
and  insurrection  existed  long  before  the  vote 
on  secession,  ordered  by  the  "  bogus"  Con- 
vention, had  been  taken.  A  love  of  disorder 
seemed  to  animate  the  people ;  and,  though 
the  United  States  had  sacrificed  millions  in 
money  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  safety 
of  the  Texan  people,  the  obligation  was 
made  the  theme  of  curses  instead  of  thanks. 
Such  was  Texan  honor — fitly  embodied  in 
that  precipitate  of  impudence,  Louis  T. 
Wigfall. 

A  dispatch  from  Austin, 

dated  March  4th,  made  the 

following  announcements : 

•'  The  first  business  in  the  Convention  to-day  was 

the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the  people  for  and  against 

Becession.    Eighty-four  counties  had  sent  up  returns, 


which  were  counted  in  open  Convention,  with  the 

following  result,  in  the  aggregate : 

For  Secession 34,794 

Against  Secession 11,235 
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Majority  for   Secession 23,559 

On  the  announcement  being  made,  the  President, 
the  Hon.  0.  M.  Roberts,  pronounced  Texas  a  free 
and  independent  State.  A  fervent  prayer  was  then 
offered  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Maxey,  a  member 
of  the  Convention,  after  which  the  Lone  Star  flag 
was  hoisted  upon  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  and 
greeted  by  salvos  of  artillery.  The  count  will  be 
kept  open  until  the  15th  inst.,  by  which  time  the  re- 
maining (fifty)  counties  will  have  sent  up  their  re- 
turns. The  result  will  not  be  materially  changed  in 
any  other  way  than  the  increasing  of  the  majority 
for  Secession." 

True  to  the  precedent  established  by  the 
usurpations  of  other  Conventions,  the  Texas 
Convention  remained  in  session  after  the  Or- 
dinance of  Secession  was  promulgated,  and 
proceeded  to  legislate  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  Legislature.  Governor  Houston  refused 
to  recognize  the  legislative  or  executive  func- 
tions of  the  body,  elected,  at  best,  in  the 
most  irregular  and  unauthorized  manner. 
He  considered  the  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion— be  that  what  it  was — to  have  ceased 
with  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion. In  his  communication  to  the  usurping 
delegates,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
authority  in  further  legislation — telling  them 
that  the  Legislature  would  attend  to  their 
own  business.  He  gave  his  views,  at  some 
length,  in  the  communication  to  the  Conven- 
tion, favoring  a  new  Convention  to  amend 
the  State  Constitution,  and  ojyposing  any 
scheme  for  blending  Texan  nationality  with 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

This  "  rebellion"  of  the  old  Governor  ex- 
cited the  delegates  greatly.  They  proceed- 
ed, at  once,  to  inform  "  Old  San  Jacinto"  of 
their  supreme  power  over  Governor  and  Leg- 
islature, and  promised  to  consummate  the 
union  of  Texas  and  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.*  The 
Convention  proceeded  to  pass  an  Act  of  Al- 


*  Texas  was  already  represented  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Congress.  [See  page  335,  Vol.  I.]  Before 
the  State  was  out  of  the  Union  by  the  provisions  of 
its  own  Ordinance,  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Congress  and  admitted  to  seats  ! 
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legiance,  by  which  Governor  Houston  and 
all  officers  of  the  State  were  to  take  a  new 
oath  to  support  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment and  to  cany  out  all  ordinances  of  the 
State  Convention.  Governor  Houston  im- 
mediately left  Austin,  to  avoid  further  con- 
ference with  the  Convention.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  depose  him  in  event  of  his  refusal 
to  subscribe  to  the  oath. 

On  the  20th  March  au  ordinance  was  passed 
deposing  the  old  Governor;  also  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  account  for  his  re- 
fusal to  appear,  as  did  the  other  State  offi- 
cers, before  the  Convention,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Lieut.-Gov.  Clark  was  soon 
installed  as  Governor,  while  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  made  to  give  up  his  seal  of  office 
and  the  records.  This  deposition  it  was 
thought  Gov.  Houston  would  resist  by 
calling  out  the  military,  over  whom  his  influ- 


ence was  great ;  but,  worn  with  illness,  and 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  anything  likp 
successful  resistance  to  the  impetuous  course 
of  events,  the  patriotic  old  man  bowed  to 
the  tyranny  and  withdrew  to  private  life, 
to  witness  a  state  of  affairs  which  must  have 
made  him  weep  tears  of  blood.  The  Legis- 
lature endorsing  the  acts  of  the  Convention 
acknowledged  its  supremacy.  The  reign  of 
tyrranny  was  complete.  Texas,  baptized  in 
the  blood  of  heroes,  and  lifted  from  the 
dust  by  the  United  States  Government, 
passed  her  birthright  into  the  keeping  of 
dishonored  sons,  to  become  a  reproach 
among  men  of  honor.  Sbe  nursed  at  the 
Union's  affluent  breast  until  she  became 
strong ;  then  she  spurned  her  benefactor,  and 
would  have  stabbed  the  bosom  of  her  life, 
had  there  not  been  strong  arms  to  shield  the 
outraged  parent. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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The  Senate  was  conven- 

Confirmation  of  the  -,     .  m 

•    .  ed   in  extra  session,  Tues 

Cabinet. 

day,  March  5th,  to  consider 

the  appointments  of  the  new  Administration. 
The  first  communication  from  the  President 
was  received  at  5  P.M.,  announcing  the  nom- 
inations to  his  Cabinet,  [see  page  490,  Vol.  I.] 
all  of  whom  were  confirmed,  unanimously, 
except  Messrs.  Bates  and  Blair.  These,  gentle- 
men, being  from  Slave  States,  were  opposed 
by  a  few  of  the  radical  Southern  Senators,  on 
the  ground  that  no  Southern  man  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  a  Republican  Cabinet. 

On  the  Gth,  the  Commit- 

The  Standing  Commit-  ~,     .  .  . 

.    „.  .„     ,.         tee  Chairmanships  were  an- 

tee  CliairmansLups.  * 

nounced  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent.    The  dominant  party  being  in  the  ma- 
jority, owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sen- 
5 


ators  from  the  Seceded  States,  was  apportioned 
the  chair  on  all  the  Standing  Committees,  as 
follows  :  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Sumner  ;  Fi- 
nance, Mr.  Fessenden  ;  Commerce,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler ;  Military  Affairs,  Mr.  Wilson ;  Naval 
Affairs,  Mr.  Hale ;  Judiciary,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull ;  Post-office,  Mr.  Collamer ;  Public 
Lands,  Mr.  Harlan  ;  Private  Land  Claims, 
Mr.  Harris;  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Doolittle; 
Pensions,  Mr.  Foster ;  Revolutionary  Claims, 
Mr.  King;  Claims,  Mr.  Clark;  District 
of  Columbia,  Mr.  Grimes;  Patents,  Mr. 
Simmons;  Public  Buildings,  Mr.  Foot;  Ter- 
ritories, Mr.  Wade;  To  Audit  Expenses  of 
Senate,  Mr.  Dixon;  Printing,  Mr.  Anthony; 
Enrolled  Bills,  Mr.  Bingham;  Engrossed 
Bills,  Mr.  Baker. 

This  was  the  first  instance,  in  the  history 
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of  the  country,  wherein  the  North  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  chairmanships.  The 
Senate,  from  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  18G0,  was  under  the  control  of  the 
South — so  much  so  as  to  become  recognized 
as  the  "  Southern  House."  The  South  only 
thought  of  a  disseverance  of  the  Union  when 
it  found  the  uninterrupted  control  of  the 
Senate  about  to  pass  from  it.  The  admission 
of  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Minnesota,  and  the 
early  coming  in  of  Nebraska,  threw  the  nu- 
merical scale  to  the  North,  in  the  Senate,  as 
the  popular  voice  had  thrown  the  representa- 
tion in  the  House.  The  power  of  the  South, 
as  a  section,  was  indeed  gone,  and  a  new 
Confederacy  was  conceived  by  the  defeated 
leaders  to  be  their  only  remedy  if  they  would 
remain  in  power. 

The  President's  Inaugural  being  called, 
on  a  motion  to  print  it,  Mr.  Clingman,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  as- 
sailed it  in  very  strong  terms,  while  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  defended 
it.  [See  pages  11-15.]  The  demeanor  of  the 
Texan  Senator,  in  particular,  was  so  offensive 
—his  speech  so  rank  with  treason  and  inso- 
lent in  its  tone — that,  on  Friday,  March  8th, 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  introduced  the 
following  resolution  : 

"  Whereas,  Mr.  Wigfall,  now 
Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Texas,  has  declared  in  de- 
bate that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  owes  no  allegiance 
to  this  Government,  but  to  a  State  and  foreign  Gov- 
ernment :  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  Louis  C.  Wigfall  be  expelled  from 
this  body." 

Mr.  Clingman  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  "  whereas,"  and  insert,  "  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  State  of  Texas  has  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
United  States  ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  Texas  is  not  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  body." 

The  Texan  not  being  in  his  seat, 
the  resolution  was  allowed  to  pass  over. 
Tlie  introduction  of  the  resolution  created 
considerable  excitement,  particularly  among 
the  Northern  Democrats,  as  they  would,  on 
the  vote,  be  compelled  to  go  upon  the  record 
in  the  matter  of  treason.  Thus  far  in  the 
year  they  had  succeeded  in  dodging  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  votes  which  might  array  them 
clearly  and  definitively  with  the  North,  and 
they,  doubtless,  preferred  that  it  should  lie 
so  to  the  end  of  the  session;  but  this  resolu- 
tion, if  pressed,  would  compel  a  general 
"  showing  of  hands." 

On  Monday,  March  11th, 
the    consideration    of    the       Fn-'ter  *».  Wigfall. 
resolution     was     resumed, 
when    Foster    supported  it  in   a  speech   of 
much  decision,  while  Clingman,  Hunter,  and 
Mason  all  sought  to  shield  the  Senator  from 
expulsion.     Their  own  fate  was  foreshadow- 
ed in   the  rule  which  should  apply  to  Y>'ig- 
fall.      Foster's   argument  for    the   expulsion 
was  based  on  purely  Constitutional  grounds. 
The  declaration  of  the  Senator  that  he  did 
not  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment disqualified  him  for  holding  a  seat 
in  the   Senate.     The  substance   of  his  argu- 
ment was  thus  reported  : 

"  The  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
assumes  t hat  Texas  has  a  right  to  secede,  and  it  was 
a  logical  conclusion  that  in  such  event  she  had 
no  right  to  seats  here.  In  this  he  differed  from  the 
Senator.  He  did  not  believe  any  State  has  the 
right  or  power  under  the  Constitution  to  secede 
or  take  itself  out  of  the  Union  of  the  States  which 
go  to  make  ap  those  of  America.  He  differed  widely 
and  radically  from  such  theories.  It  was  altogether 
monstrous  that  this  Government,  one  of  power  and 
authority,  could  be  dissolved.  Argument,  therefore, 
was  unnecessary  with  those  who  held  to  a  different 
opinion.  Two  men  might  as  well  undertake  to  rea- 
son in  a  foreign  language  which  one  understood  and 
the  other  did  not.  That  no  such  thing  as  Secession 
Mas  known  to  the  Constitution,  was  too  plain  to 
argue  or  admit  of  a  doubt.  After  a  brief  argument 
on  this  point,  he  said,  whether  Texas  has  seceded  he 
was  not  informed.  He  meant  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  some  body  representing  them.  He  should 
hold  that  the  Senator  was  entitled  to  his  seat  for  all 
that,  on  sound  constitutional  grounds.  Could  that 
State,  by  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  withdraw 
him  from  this  body  ?  No.  He  is  entitled  to  his  seat 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
authority  of  his  State,  and  the  State  has  no  power 
legally  or  constitutionally  to  withdraw  him  from 
this  body  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 
He  did  not  think  the  substitute  met  the  question. 
He  did  not  know  what  right  the  Senator  (Clingman) 
had  to  say  that  Texas  has  seceded  from  the  Con- 
federacy of  the  States  and  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  but  even  if  there  were  official  notice 
it  would  be  a  nullity.     If  a  State  has  withdrawn  and 
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given  the  Senate  even  official  notice,  what  right  had 
they  to  say  that  she  should  be  no  longer  entitled  to 
representation?  They  were  clothed  with  no  such 
authority." 

Clingman's    defence    of 

Clingman's  Defence        •„».    c  ,,  ,  ,     .       , 

b,_   ...  Wigfall  was  sought  to   be 

of  Wigfall.  &  rt 

on  purely  logical  grounds 
■ — the  North  Carolina  Senator  not  caring  to 
«peak  out  personally  in  the  matter.  He  said : 
"  Was  it  ever  maintained,  because  one  Senator 
differed  from  another  on  a  constitutional  question, 
that  that  was  a  reason  to  expel  him?  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Senate  could  expel  a  man  who 
thought  and  agreed  that  the  moon  was  made  of 
green  cheese,  [laughter,]  and  that  such  a  one  should 
be  driven  out.  But  would  any  gentleman  say  he 
ought  to  be  driven  out  ?  Fifteen  Senators  have  gone 
out,  believing  their  States  have  a  right  to  secede. 
The  mother  of  States  and  statesmen,  Virginia,  has 
always  maintained  that  opinion.  If  it  is  an  error  for 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  believe  his  State  has  a 
right  to  secede,  why  not  expel  the  Virginia  Sen- 
ators ;  and  especially  why  not  expel  those  gentlemen 
who  declared  it,  and  have  gone  away  ?  Why  is  it 
that  their  names  are  still  called?  They  have  gone 
away,  showing  an  utter  disregard  for  contrary  opin- 
ions. But  the  Senator  says  Texas  has  taken  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  public  property.  Is  that  a 
good  reason?  If  so,  it  applies  with  more  force  to 
other  States  than  Texas.  Why  did  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  allow  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
to  be  called,  and  not  move  to  expel  him  ?  Not  only 
had  that  gentleman's  State  seceded,  but  he  had  ad- 
vised arms  and  forts  to  be  seized,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  foreign  Republic  ;  but  no  motion  was  made 
to  expel  him.  The  Senator  said  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  make  a  motion  to  expel  Mr.  Wigfall.  Sen- 
ator after  Senator  had  made  similar  avowals,  and 
even  advised  their  citizens  to  take  possession  of  the 
defensive  works  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Toombs  declared  that  he  gave  such  advice.  Why, 
then,  single  out  the  Senator  from  Texas  ?  His 
friend,  Mr.  Wigfall,  had  said  his  State  has  seceded, 
and  with  great  frankness  added  that  therefore  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  foreigner.  But  this  did  not 
afford  sufficient  ground  for  his  expulsion.  He  had 
pursued  the  policy  of  other  retiring  Senators  by  re- 
maining here,  and  was  awaiting  official  information. 
The  course  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut was  not  the  proper  one.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  say  that  the 'Senator  from  Texas  is  mistaken 
on  a  constitutional  and  legal  point.  If  Texas  has 
not  seceded,  he  is  entitled  to  his  seat  here,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  he  expresses  " 

This    reference   to   the  Virginia   Senators 
called  up  both  Mason  and  Hunter,  who  had 
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remained  to  attend  the  extra  session,  al- 
though both  refused  to  be  present  at  the  In- 
auguration ceremonies.  Their  speeches  were 
unequivocal  and  open  avowals  of  their  antag- 
onism to  the  General  Government. 

Mason  remarked,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  resolution 
was  clearly  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  what  he 
had  said  on  the  floor.  The  Constitution  en- 
ables the  Senate  to  protect  itself,  and  gives 
power  to  expel  a  member,  provided  that  two- 
thirds  vote  for  the  resolution.  But  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  Senator  is  punative  in  character, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  to  punish  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  what  he  uttered  in  debate.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  said  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  had  avowed  was  inconsistent  with 
holding  a  seat  on  this  floor.  The  Senator 
had  declared  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  owed 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  Government.  If  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  ought  not  to  occupy  a  seat 
there,  because  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  he  ought  to  move  to  refer  the  subject 
to  a  committee,  so  that  if  the  facts  warrant, 
the  seat  will  be  declared  vacant.  If  it  be  a 
punishable  offense  to  allege  a  constitutional 
truth,  then  the  resolution  may  be  well  found- 
ed. For  one,  he  (Mason)  recognized  no  alle- 
giance to  this  Government.  He  recognized 
and  acknowledged  no  allegiance  to  this 
Government,  none  whatever;  and  he  there 
took  his  position  beside  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  although  Virginia  is  a  constituent  of 
this  Government,  and  he  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives. He  owed  allegiance  to  Virginia, 
and  to  no  one  else.  Did  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut resist  the  doctrine  of  constitutional 
law,  and  hold  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  still  a  sovereign  ?  If  he  did, 
God  help  him  !  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  committed  an  offense  by  saying  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  this  Government,  he 
stood  by  his  side.  He  should  be  unfaithful 
to  Virginia  if  he  did  not.  The  old  feudal 
idea  of  allegiance  was  the  relation  between 
the  subject  and  sovereign,  between  the  vassal 
and  lord.  Allegiance  here  is  that  which  is 
due  from  a  citizen  to  a  sovereign  power.     He 
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knew  of  no  sovereign  ex- 
cept the  State.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  Connec- 
ticut is  the  Senator's  sovereign,  and  that  if  he 
yields  allegiance  to  this  Government,  he  is 
faithless.  The  oath  of  allegiance  in  Virginia, 
to  be  taken  by  all  who  are  admitted  to  the 
political  powers  of  the  State,  is  faithfully  and 
truly  to  support  the  Commonwealth.  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  a  foreigner,  he  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  that  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact,  not  because  of  the  allega- 
tion, for  the  Constitution  says  that  a  foreigner 
shall  not  have  a  seat  on  this  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  said  he  believed  he  was 
a  foreigner  to  this  Government,  because 
Texas  has  separated  herself  from  it ;  for  the 
Senator  did  not  then  know  the  fact,  nor  did 
he  know  it  now,  unless  he  believed  the  intel- 
ligence last  night.  The  Senator  believed 
that  Texas  has  seceded,  because  he  knew  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  State  ;  and  yet, 
because  of  his  declaration,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  sought  his  expulsion. 
The  Senator  and  others,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent, assume  that  the  Ordinance  declaring 
separation  is  null,  and  the  State  holds  the 
same  relation  it  did  before  the  passage  of  the 
act.  We  (said  Mr.  Mason)  deny  it ;  Virginia 
denies  it.  Six  of  the  States,  as  far  as  we 
know,  not  only  deny  it,  but  have  acted  on  it ; 
and  not  only  have  confederated,  but  formed 
a  Government  prepared  to  sustain  itself,  if 
this  Government  shall  attempt  to  attack  it. 
It  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  say 
that  the  act  was  a  nullity,  then  he  held 
language  which  he  (Mason)  thought,  with 
great  respect  to  him,  is  more  disrespectful 
tenfold  than  the  language  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator says  the  Senator  from  Texas  deserves  to 
be  expelled.  Why  ?  Because  by  that  lan- 
guage five  millions  of  people  and  seven  sov- 
ereign States  are  in  insurrection.  They  de- 
clare the  acts  of  Secession  nullities,  although 
these  States  seize  what  they  call  public  prop- 
erty. Yet,  acknowledging  all  other,  they 
take  no  means  to  recover  it.  In  not  acting 
upon  the  information,  they  are  more  repre- 
hensible than  the  Senator  from  Texas.  How 
could  he  owe  allegiance  to  this  Government  ? 
Then  he  must  obey  the  orders  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  State. 


Hunter's   Endorse- 
ment of  Mason. 


He  was  s<vorn  to  support  the  Constitution, 
and  not  the  Government. 

Hunter  regarded  this 
movement  as  calculated  to 
be  dangerous.  The  reso- 
lution proposed  to  censure  a  member  for  a 
mere  exjjression  of  opinion.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  had  done  nothing  more  than  de- 
clare his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Secession, 
and  that  his  State  had  seceded,  but  that  un- 
til he  had  the  evidence  of  this  he  would  sit 
here.  With  other  State  Rights  men,  he  avow- 
ed that  he  owed  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  but  not  allegiance.  All  that 
he  had  said  was,  "  as  he  believed  a  majority 
in  all  the  Southern  States  who  hold  to  the 
right  of  Secession,  hold  if  right  was  exer- 
cised the  State  placed  itself  in  foreign  rela- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  Union."  If  this 
was  a  cause  for  expulsion,  why  might  not  a 
Senator  be  expelled  for  other  differences  or 
declarations  of  opinion  ?  How  long  might  it 
be  before  it  would  be  obnoxious  to  defend 
Slavery,  and  perhaps  a  two-thirds  vote  be  ob- 
tained for  upholding  that  institution?  The 
power  of  expelling  a  member  was  never  given 
for  such  purposes.  Members  could  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  Constitution  only  for 
disorderly  conduct,  and,  according  to  all 
writers  on  Parliamentary  law,  it  is  always  to 
be  exercised  with  great  caution  and  care.  If 
a  man  was  to  be  punished  for  the  expression 
of  a  mere  abstract  opinion,  where  was  the 
usage  to  end  ?  He  maintained,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  had  expressed  no  opinion 
that  had  not  been  expressed  by  all  the  Sen- 
ators of  the  Seceded  States,  if  he  was  to  be 
punished,  then,  they  too  must  be  expelled, 
for  they  have  given  a  practical  proof  that 
they  are  foreigners,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  gone  off  and  established  another  Gov- 
ernment. He  agreed  with  his  colleague 
(Mason)  that  they  owe  allegiance  to  their 
State,  and  only  obedience  to  the  Constitution. 
We  have  given  these  arguments  from  their 
novelty,  and  as  showing  the  peculiar  ^Aifos- 
ophy  of  that  "  Southern  idea"  which  sought 
to  become  the  controlling  power  of  a  new 
Confederacy.  How  long  would  a  confeder- 
ation exist  if  the  very  first  principle  of  con- 
federation, allegiance,  was  spurned  ?  The 
entire  course    of  debate  on  the  question   of 
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Secession  and  revolution  had  not  obtained 
more  important  admissions  of  first  principles 
than  came  from  these  Southern  leaders 
pending  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Foster's  res- 
olution. Those  who  wish  for  light  on 
"  Southern"  philosophy,  should  consult  the 
Ghhe  report  of  Mason  and  Hunter's  speeches. 
The  resolution,  on  Tuesday,  on  motion  of 
Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

On  Wednesday  two  Un- 
interesting  Resolu-  ,    ,. 

portant     resolutions    were 
tious. 

introduced.  One  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Southern 
forts,  arsenals,  military  operations,  &c,  was 
as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested 
to  inform  the  Senate  what  forts,  arsenals,  navy- 
yards,  and  other  public  works  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  are  now 
within  the  actual  possession  and  occupation  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  what  number  of  men  each  is 
garrisoned  and  held,  and  whether  reenforcements 
are  necessary  to  retain  the  same ;  and  if  so, 
whether  the  Government  has  the  power  and  means 
under  existing  laws  to  supply  such  reenforcements 
within  such  time  as  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of 
the  case  may  demand,  and  whether  the  defence  and 
protection  of  the  United  States  and  their  interests 
make  it  necessary  and  wise  to  retain  military  pos- 
session of  such  forts,  places,  and  other  property, 
except  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  and  to  recapture 
and  reoccupy  such  others  as  the  United  States 
have  been  deprived  of  by  seizure  or  surrender  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  with  a  view  to  any  other 
end  than  the  subjugation  and  occupation  of  those 
States  which  have  assumed  the  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  and  within  whose  limits  such  forts  and 
other  public  property  are  situated  ;  and  if  such  be 
the  motives  for  recapturing  and  holding  the  forts 
and  other  public  property,  what  military  force,  in- 
cluding regulars  and  volunteers,  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  States 
aforesaid,  and  such  others  as  are  supposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  them,  to  subjection  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to  protect  the  Federal 
Capital." 

The  other  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Fes- 
senden,  for  the  vacation  of  the  seats  of 
Southern  Senators,  was  as  follows : 

"  Ri solved.  That  Messrs.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana; 
Brown  and  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  Clay,  of  Alabama; 
Mallory,  of  Florida  and  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  having 
announced  that  they  are  no  longer  members  of  the 
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Senate,  their  seats  have  become 
vacant,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  strike 
their  names  from  the  roll  of  members." 

Both  resolutions  being  objected  to  by 
Southern  members,  were  laid  over,  to  be  call- 
ed up  on  the  succeeding  day. 

On  Thursday  Mason  offered  a  resolution, 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform 
the  Senate  whether  any  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Militia,  or  any  officers 
thereof,  since  the  1st  of  January,  have  been 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  whether  any  duty  has  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  War  Department ;  if  so, 
whether  they  have  received  any,  and  what 
pay  and  allowances,  the  nature  of  the  duties, 
for  what  time  employed,  and  whether  the 
same  still  continues  to  be  performed,  &c. 

This,  being  objected  to,  laid  over,  when 
Mr.  Douglas  called  up  his  resolution  of  the 
previous  day.  Mr.  Fessenden,  however,  ob- 
jected to  its  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the  Senate 
could  not  act,  as  it  required  legislation,  and 
they  were  here  only  as  an  Executive  session. 
He  therefore  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hunter  hoped  the  resolution  would  be 
taken  up.  It  interested  very  deeply  the 
country,  who  want  to  know  whether  we  are 
to  have  peace  or  war.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  the  reso- 
lution was  legislative  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Clingman  had  prepared  a  resolution 
advising  the  President  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Seceded  States  relative  to  this  very  prop- 
erty. Whether  this  was  proper  or  not,  every- 
body admitted  that  the  President  and  Senate 
are  the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  what- 
ever they  do  in  that  capacity  is  final,  without 
reference  to  the  other  House.  He  repeated, 
the  true  policy  was  for  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  such  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Douglas  thought  the  majority  ought  to 
permit  his  resolution  to  be  taken  up,  in  order 
that  he  (Douglas)  might  explain  his  object 
in  offering  it,  which  was  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  resolution  called 
for  information  of  very  great   moment,  and 
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if  the  majority  refused  to  take  it  up,  the  in- 
ference would  be  that  they  desired  to  suppress 
information  affecting  the  question  of  peace 
or  war. 

Mr.  Fessenden  had  his  objections  to  the 
resolution.  His  opinion  was,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pass  it;  hence  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  objection. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  by  yeas  16,  nays  24;  all  the  Ee- 
publicans  voting  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Fessenden  then  called  up  his  resolution 
declaring  the  seats  of  Southern  Senators 
vacant.  By  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  thirteen, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  its  consideration, 
when  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  offered  a  substi- 
tute, viz. : 

Bayard's  Substitute  "  That     Messrs.     Albert    G. 

Brown  and  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
Mississippi ;  Stephen  R.  Mal- 
lory,  of  Florida;  Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama; 
Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ;  and  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min, of  Louisiana,  having  announced  that,  by  the 
secession  of  their  respective  States,  they  were  no 
longer  members  of  the  Senate,  and  withdrawn 
therefrom,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  omit  their 
names  in  calling  the  roll  of  the  Senate." 

In  support  of  his  resolution,  Mr.  Bayard 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  resigna- 
tions. The  persons  named  had  withdrawn, 
because  of  the  acts  of  secession  of  their 
States.  As  the  majority  of  the  Senate  did 
not  recognize  the  right  of  secession,  it 
could  not  consider  the  gentlemen  as  legally 
or  virtually  out  of  their  seats.  Only  their 
absence  could  be  recognized,  and  the  right 
to  omit  calling  their  names  on  the  roll  was 
all  that  could  be  exercised  in  the  premises. 
He  therefore  assumed  that  the  substitute  was 
required. 

Mason  was  perfectly  satisfied  the  gen- 
tlemen named  in  the  resolution  were  not 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore  was 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  fact.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Fessenden  meant  no  discourtesy  by 
calling  in  the  resolution  for  their  names  to  be 
stricken  from  the  roll.  He  suggested  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "  omit."  The  reso- 
lution inqnied  that  seats  were  vacant  from 
those  States.     For  this   he  could  not  vote. 


Fessenden   accepted  the  verbal  modification 

as  suggested,    when  Bayard   again  opposed 

the  resolution  on  the  points  which  he  already 

had    raised,   and    advocated   his   substitute. 

Fessenden  replied  at  some  length.     He  said 

a  Senator  can  vacate  his  seat  at  pleasure  ;  as 

to  how  or  when  he  may  do 

.,        .,-■  ...        .         .  Fessenden'a  Pcpiy  to 

it,  with  or  without  assio-n-  ,,  ' 

°  Bayard. 

ing  reasons,  whether  these 
be  good  or  insufficient,  is  a  matter  of  the 
Senator's  own  choice — his  own  act.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bayard  in  the  remark  that, 
after  being  elected,  the  Senator  had  power 
over  himself,  and  might  continue  a  member 
or  not,  according  to  his  will  or  pleasure,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  might  be  operated  on  by  this 
body  itself.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
resignation  should  be  in  writing.  It  depend- 
ed on  no  form  or  words.  With  the  reasons 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  withdrawn  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  If  they  were  satisfactory 
to  them,  they  were  satisfactory  to  him.  They 
have  declared  they  are  no  longer  members 
of  the  Senate  ;  and,  having  so  declared,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Senate,  and  carried  out 
their  purpose  to  remain  no  longer.  He  re- 
garded that  as  a  resignation  of  their  seats. 
He  had  simply  declared  this  in  his  resolu- 
tion, they  having  made  the  announcement 
and  carried  it  into  operation.  The  result 
was,  their  scats  have  become  vacant,  no 
others  having  been  elected  to  take  their 
places.  The  seats  were  vacant,  and  to  be 
filled.  He  differed  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  The  seats  were  still  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  States,  to  be  filled  whenever 
they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  He,  there- 
fore, held  to  the  original  resolution,  which 
expresses  the  fact  in  proper  phraseology,  and 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Bayard's  substitute,  be- 
cause it  only  proposed  to  correct  the  roll. 

The  vote  being  had,  Bayard's  substitute 
was  rejected — 12  to  26.  Clark  (of  New 
Hampshire)  offered  a  substitute,  which  Fes- 
senden accepted,  viz. :  ■ 

"  Whereas,  The  seats  occupied  by  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Davis,  of  Mississippi  ;Mallory,  of  Florida  ;  Clay, 
of  Alabama  ;  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ;  and  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  as  members  of  the  Senate,  have  become 
vacant :  therefore  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  omit 
their  names  respectively  from  the  roll." 
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Mason  proposed  a  gracious  salutation  for 
the  "  dear  departed,"  by  amending  the  reso- 
lution so  as  to  make  it  include  the  words: 
"The  gentlemen  named  have  ceased  to  be- 
come members."  The  majority  of  the  Senate 
were  in  doubt,  apparently,  as  to  the  claim 
which  the  persons  named  had  to  the  title  of 
gentl&  men,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Virginia 
Senator  was  rejected.  Clark's  substitute  for 
the  Fessenden  Resolution  was  adopted — 24 
to  10.  The  seats  of  the  seceded  members 
were,  therefore,  finally  declared  vacated ;  the 
Senate  had  resented  the  long  list  of  outrages 
upon  its  dignity  by  omitting  the  names  of 
Toombs,  Davis,  Benjamin,  and  others  of  the 
arch-conspirators  from  its  roll-call !  Had  the 
resolution  read,  "  have  become  vacant 
through  their  disloyalty  and  treason,"  it 
would  at  least  have  proven  the  Senate  to 
have  possessed  a  consciousness  that  such  a 
crime  as  treason  had  existence. 

Friday,  Mr.  Douglas 
called  up  his  resolution  re- 
garding the  southern  forts, 
Ac  [See  page  '67.]  Its  discussion  con- 
sumed most  of  the  day.  Messrs.  Douglas, 
Fessenden,  and  Wilson  entered  in  the  debate, 
which  became  quite  personal,  if  not  acrimo- 
nious. Clark  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  by  omitting  all  after  the  words 
"  United  States,"  (seventh  line.)  Douglas 
refused  the  amendment,  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  Senate  at  length.  He  deemed 
the  information  called  for,  if  given,  would 
quiet  the  mind  of  the  country,  now  so  deej^ly 
disturbed  in  apprehension  of  civil  war.  If 
the  apprehensions  were  allowed  to  ripen  into 
a  conviction  that  the  Administration  medi- 
tated a  war  policy  to  reduce  to  subjection  the 
Seceded  States,  a  terrific  issue  would  be  pre- 
cipitated in  a  shorter  time  than  any  one  could 
anticipate.  He  conceived  the  policy  of  the 
President  to  be  one  of  peace  ;  and  to  demon- 
strate that  such  was  his  policy,  the  resolution 
would  call  out  such  information  as  would 
clear  up  any  doubts  entertained  as  to  his 
purposes.  If  the  answer  was  as  he  (Douglas) 
anticipated,  it  would  quiet  the  country,  and 
cause  rejoicing  throughout  the  land. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  policy  was  war, 
it  was  dut,  to  the  people  that  they  be  in- 
formed, in  order  that  they  might  see  whither 


the  country  was    drifting, 

.,        .    ,  ,  ,     ,,  Douglas  on  the  Pow- 

and  might  say  whether  or  erg  of  the  Executim 
not  they  were  to  be  plunged 
into  war  without  the  sanction  of  Congress  or 
their  own  consent.  He  then  recurred  to  the 
want  of  power  to  collect  the  revenues  oft* 
ship-board.  By  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  rev- 
enue must  be  collected  at  the  ports  of  entry, 
and  in  the  Custom-houses  designated  by 
special  provision,  and  can  only  be  collected 
elsewhere  in  specific  cases  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Douglas  referred,  at  some  length,  to 
the  law  of  2d  March,  1799,  creating  the  three 
collective  districts  covering  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  and  proceeded  to  show  that 
"  ports  of  entry"  were  only  so  in  the  sense  of 
a  full  compliance  with  the  law  which,  in  cre- 
ating them,  stipulated  that  the  duties  should 
be  paid  at  the  Custom-house — that  the  Col- 
lector should  reside  at  the  port,  &c,  &c. 
The  exceptions  to  the  requirements  were  only 
in  cases  where  the  vessel  was  ice-bound — in 
which  event  the  goods  were  especially  per- 
mitted to  be  landed  otherwise  than  at  the 
port  of  entry.     That  was  the  only  exception. 

The  speaker  took  strong  ground  on  the 
fact  that  the  President  could  not  order  rev- 
enue-cutters to  any  harbor,  that  duties  might 
be  collected  from  their  decks.     He  said : 

"  The  law  in  this  respect  stands  now  just  as  it  did 
when  General  Jackson,  in  1832,  called  on  Congress 
for  additional  legislation  to  enable  him  to  collect 
revenue  at  the  port  of  Charleston.  Then  General 
Jackson  had  no  power  to  remove  the  Custom-house 
from  the  city  of  Charleston  to  ship-board  in  the  har- 
bor. He  had  no  power  to  order  the  collection  of 
revenue  anywhere  else  than  at  the  place  designated 
by  law  as  the  port  of  entry.  Congress  passed  the 
law  known  as  the  '  Force  Bill,'  March  2d,  1833,  and 
the    first    and    fifth    sections, 

which  gave  authority  to  collect     Dou«la3  on  the  Pow- 

ers  of  the  Executive, 
the  revenue  at  any  place  m  the 

harbor,  and  the  power  to  use  military  force,  expired 

at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  by  express 

limitation.    *        *    Even  if  the  'Force  Bill'  were 

now  in  operation,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  collect 

the  revenue  under  it  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 

because  the  bill  confined  the  right  to   collect  the 

revenue  within  the  port  itself;  whereas  all  the  port 

is  in  possession  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  so  that 

a  ship  cannot  be  anchored  inside  of  the  bar.    *        * 

What  is  true  of  Charleston  in  this  respect  is  clearly 

correct  of  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  *     * 
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You  cannot,  and  dare  not,  place 
a  Collector  of  Customs  at  either 
of  these  places,  until  you  con- 
quer the  city  where  your  Collector  is  to  reside." 

He  inferred,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
danger  from  a  collision  with  the  Confederate 
authorities,  unless  the  President  should  vio- 
late the  law,  and  also  violate  his  oath  of 
office  by  using  force  to  do  that  which  the 
law  forbade  him  to  do.  He  (Douglas)  did 
not  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  was  going  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Recurring  to  the  question  of  blockade,  he 
assumed  that  there  was  no  more  legal  right 
to  blockade  the  ports  of  Charleston  or  New 
Orleans  than  that  of  Chicago  or  Boston. 
The  President  dare  not  obstruct  commerce  at 
the  ports  of  any  city  in  the  Seceded  States 
any  more  than  he  does  to  obstruct  the  ports 
of  loyal  States,  from  want  of  power.  He 
could  only  order  revenue-cutters  to  overhaul 
a  ship  to  see  if  her  papers  were  correct,  to 
guard  against  smuggling,  where  smuggling 
was  suspected;  but  he  could  do  no  more. 
The  law  gave  him  no  power  to  prevent  a  ves- 
sel with  correct  papers  from  going  into  any 
port — no  power  to  collect  duties  from  such 
vessel  other  than  at  the  regular  Custom- 
house of  the  District. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  proceeded  to  a  review 
of  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of  laws 
in  the  Seceded  States,  and  assumed  the  posi- 
tion that  the  President  could  use  neither  the 
army  or  navy,  except  as  prescribed  by  law. 
If  there  was  an  insurrection  in  any  State 
against  its  laws  and  authorities,  the  President 
could  only  use  the  military  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  when  called  upon  by  the  State 
authorities.  He  cannot  interfere  except  when 
requested.  If  the  insurrection  existed  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  then  the  Presi- 
dent could  only  use  the  military  as  a  posse 
comitates  to  aid  the  Marshal.  The  military 
could  then  only  be  used  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  writ  properly  issued  by  civil  process. 
He  cited  the  acts  of  1795  and  1807  to  show 
that  his  point  was  well  taken — that  the  mili- 
tary power,  whether  of  the  navy,  army,  vol- 
unteers or  militia — could  only  be  used  in  aid 
of  the  civil  authorities, — in  this  respect  sus- 
taining the  position  assumed  by  Attorney- 
General  Black,[see  pages  66-69,]  upon  which 


Mr.  Buchanan  grounded  his  Message  of  De- 
cember 4th,  [see  pages  55-62.]  His  entire 
argument  was  that  of  the  Attorney-General. 
As  the  President  had  said,  in  his  Inaugural, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  appoint  judges, 
marshals,  &c,  in  the  Seceded  States,  and  as 
these  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  he  could  not  conceive 
of  any  cause  for  apprehension,  in  that  regard. 
He  could  only  pursue  a  war  policy  by  calling 
Congress  together,  and  by  having  it  clothe 
him  with  power  and  providing  him  with 
means. 

This  brought  the  speaker  to  the  point : "  Are 
we  going  to  withold  the  means  or  not?" 
He  assumed  not,  and  cited  as  his  reason  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  Republicans 
had  the  control  for  six  weeks,  in  both  Houses, 
they  had  conferred  no  power  on  the  Execu- 
tive for  regaining  possession  of  the  property 
seized — had  given  him  no  power  to  blockade 
ports,  nor  to  collect  the  revenues. 

This  called  out  Fessenden,  between  whom 
and  Mr.  Douglas  some  warm  words  passed. 
Mr.  Douglas  continued  to  press  his  point, 
charging  that,  in  the  several  stages  of  pro- 
ceedings in  both  Houses,  the  Republicans 
had  shrunk  from  all  resolutions  empowering 
the  Executive  and  Departments  with  power 
to  enforce  their  abrogated  authority.  He 
cited  cases  where  such  laws  could  have  been 
passed  as  had  been  proposed  by  individual 
members,  for  arraigning  traitors,  punishing 
offenders,  suppressing  insurrection,  &c,  &c. ; 
but,  the  fact  that  the  majority  had  not  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  course  of  coercion,  proved 
that  it  did  not  dare  to  encounter  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  evidently  for  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
He  said  : 

"We  certainly  cannot  justi- 
fy the  holding  of  forts  there, 
(in  the  South,)  much  less  the 
recapturing  of  those  that  have  been  taken,  unless 
we  intend  to  reduce  those  States  themselves  iuto 
subjection.  I  take  it  for  granted  uo  man  will  deny 
the  proposition  that  whoever  permanently  holds 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina  is  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  Fort  Sumter.  Whoever  permanently 
holds  Pensacola  and  Florida  is  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  Fort  Pickens.     Whoever  holds  the  States 
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in  whose  limits  those  forts  are  placed  is  entitled  to 
the  forts  themselves,  unless  there  is  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  location  of  some  particular  fort  that 
makes  it  important  for  us  to  hold  it  for  the  general 
defence  of  the  ickole  country,  its  commerce  and  in- 
terests, instead  of  being  useful  only  for  the  defence 
of  a  particular  city  or  locality.  It  is  true  that  Forts 
Taylor  and  Jefferson  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  essentially  national,  and  there- 
fore important  to  us  without  reference  to  our  relaT 
tions  with  the  Seceded  States.  Not  so  with  Moul- 
trie, Johnson,  Castle  Pinckney,  and  Sumter,  in 
Charleston  harbor  ;  not  so  with  Pulaski,  on  Savan- 
nah Paver  ;  not  so  with  Morgan  and  other  forts  in 
Alabama  ;  not  so  with  those  other  forts  that  were 
intended  to  guard  the  entrance  of  a  particular  har- 
bor for  local  defence.  *  *  *  We  have  no  use 
for  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  if  we  al- 
low the  Southern  Confederacy  to  hold  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  command  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  forts  there  are  very  essential  to  us  if  we  intend 
to  conquer  and  reduce  her  people  into  subjection  to 
our  laws.  *  *  *  We  cannot  deny  that  there  is 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  de facto,  in  existence,  with 
its  Capital  at  Montgomery.  We  may  regret  it.  I 
regret  it  most  profoundly,  but  I  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  painful  and  mortifying  as  it  is." 

His  speech  following  these  declarations 
was  particularly  severe  on  the  Republicans. 
Its  sentiment  was  to  sustain  the  Government 
by  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as 
would  satisfy  the  South,  and  thus  to  re- 
store the  Union.  He  deprecated  war  in  the 
strongest  terms  as  tending  to  render  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union  final  and  rrremedial.  He 
asked  that  Anderson  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Sumter,  and  that  the  Administration 
should,  by  word  and  deed,  prove  its  policy  to 
be  one  of  peace,  for  which  thirty  millions  of 
people  would  honor  and  glorify  it. 

Douglas  was  answered  by  Wilson  and  Fes- 
senden,  in  a  caustic  and  personal  manner, 
to  which  he  also  replied  with  equal  severity  ; 
and,  for  a  while,  the  debate  assumed  a  de- 
cidedly belligerent  aspect.  The  Republicans 
assumed  the  position  of  Unionists.     Wilson 

said : 

"  Ten  days  ago  this  Admin- 
Wilson  vs.  Douglas.  istration  came  into  power. 
There  was  treason  in  Congress  ; 
treason  in  the  army ;  treason  in  the  navy ;  treason 
in  the  country.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  a  temperate,  kind,  genial,  patriotic  Inaug- 
ural Address.  Hardly  had  that  address  been 
flashed  over  the  country,  before  the  Senator  from 
6 


Illinois  stepped  forth,  unasked,  to  give  an  inter- 
pretation  of  it.  Nobody  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
has  undertaken  either  to  sanction  or  to  disavow  that 
interpretation.  But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not 
content  to  stand  even  upon  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  Inaugural.  He  is  not  content  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  who  have 
just  taken  possession  of  a  Government  and  a  coun- 
try in  ruins,  shall  have  time  enough  to  cast  about 
them  to  see  what  principle  and  patriotism  require 
them  to  do ;  but  he  rushes  into  this  Chamber,  and 
brings  forward  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Admin- 
istration at  once  to  declare  to  the  country  what  it  in- 
tends to  do.  The  Senator  struts  before  the  Senate 
and  the  country,  and  talks  about  what  he  will  not 
permit — what  he  will  do.  I  beg  leave  to  say  to 
that  Senator  that,  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country, 
he  is  clothed  with  no  power  to  dictate  to  us,  or  to  any 
considerable  body  of  men.  He  has  not  a  Senate  at 
his  heels.  He  stands  here  quite  alone  ;  and  he  is 
hardly  more  powerful  before  the  nation.  I  say  to 
that  Senator — and  I  want  hiin  and  his  friends  to  un- 
derstand it — that  the  Administration  which  has  just 
come  into  power  will  take  its  own  time  to  deliber- 
ate, to  act,  to  declare  its  policy ;  that  it  does  not  se- 
lect him  as  its  exponeut ;  that  it  will  speak  in  due  and 
proper  time  its  own  sentiments,  define  its  own  policy, 
and  will  do  it  through  those  in  whom  it  reposes 
confidence— those  who  have  a  right  to  speak  for  it." 

The  Massachusetts  Senator  furthermore 
characterized  Mr.  Douglas'  speech  as  wicked, 
mischievous,  and,  in  the  then  state  of  the  coun- 
try, as  unpatriotic.  He  was  an  alarmist,  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  required 
calmness,  circumspection,  and  caution.  The 
Republicans  were  silent,  for  they  were  bound 
to  do  nothing,  to  say  nothing,  which  should 
prejudice  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  common  country. 

Fesscnden  was  equally 
severe  on  the  Illinois  Sen- 
ator, whose  speech-making 
propensities,  he  charged,  were  irrepressible. 
The  President's  Inaugural,  the  Repul deans 
believed,  was  a  peace-offering  ;  and  they  were 
solicitous  that  the  Administration  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  its  policy  as 
events  might  demand.  But,  before  the  Pres- 
idential chair  was  warm,  the  Illinois  repres- 
entative had  rushed  forward,  first  to  defend 
the  chair,  then  to  assail  it  with  a  demand  for  it 
to  "  show  its  hand."  He  had  got  up  a  contro- 
versy on  his  own  speech,  since  nobody  else 
seemed  inclined  to  take  it  up.  His  purpose,  Mr. 
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Fessenrlen  declared  to  be 
"  to  inflame  the  suspicions 
of  the  people;  to  arouse 
their  spirit  and  the  anxieties  which  are  now 
about  being  lulled  to  sleep,  and  which  soon 
will  he  utterly  destroyed  and  exterminated  by 
the  peaceful,  yet  firm,  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration which  they  have  chosen."    He  said  : 

'•  Why  seek  to  inflame  all  these  slumbering  ani" 
mosities  at  a  moment  when  there  is  a  prospect  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  them,  and  before  the  Ad- 
ministration which  we  have  inaugurated  has  had 
time  to  tell  the  country,  bjr  a  single  act,  what  it 
meant  to  do?  Why  is  it  brought  forward  here  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  is,  sir,  there  upon  your 
table,  in  this  resolution,  at  a  mere  Executive 
session  of  the  Senate,  when  we  have  no  power  of 
Legislation  whatever — when  nothing  that  wc  can  do, 
nothing  that  we  can  say,  nothing  that  is  in  our  pow- 
er, can  have  any  potency  for  any  purpose  or  for  any 
object?  Why  does  the  Senator  come  in  here  with 
this  resolution,  placing  himself  and  standing  upon 
idle  rumors  which  he  picks  up  about  the  streets, 
u)ioii  communications  in  newspapers,  upon  nothing 
which  the  Administration  has  said,  nothing  which 
any  Senator  lias  said  -assuming  all — to  charge  that 
there  is  danger  of  this  country  being  plunged  into 
war,  when,  in  the  very  same  breath,  too,  he  says 
that  the  President  has  declared  for  peace, and  he  be- 
lieves he  means  it  ?    *        *        * 

"  We  have  done  what  we  saw  fit  to  do  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  We  have  carried  out  our  policy,  so 
far  as  we  had  any,  up  to  this  point.  We  hope  to 
develop  hereafter  what  may  be  our  policy  with  ref- 
erence to  the  country,  and  that  it  may  be  successful. 
When  the  Senator  assumes,  and  takes  it  for  granted 
that  we  could  have  passed  any  bills  during  the  last 
session,  and  talks  about  our  power  in  this  Senate  up 
to  the  time  when  the  last  Congress  adjourned,  1  will 
not  say  that  he  kuew  he  was  stating  what  was  not 
true,  but  I  will  say  that,  if  he  had  given  himself  a 
moment's  time  for  reflection,  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  everybody  around  him  knew  what  he 
stated  was  not  true.  There  never  was  a  day,  during 
that  Congress,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  tha  t  we 
had  the  power  to  pass  any  bill  against  the  will  of 
the  other  side  of  the  House  There  never  was  a 
day  when  we  had  a  majority  in  this  Chamber.  On 
some  occasions  we  had  the  aid  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  himself,  and  of  some  others  of  the  other  side  ; 
but  we  never  had  the  power  to  pass  any  bill  which 
the  majority  chose  we  should  not  pass,  in  any  case." 
The  personalities  indulged  in  by  the  par- 
ties created  much  excitement  at  the  time. 
The  matter  ended  in  leaving  Mr.  Douglas  in 
the  position  of  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Ad- 
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ministration,  and  thus,  indirectly,  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  South.  [The  Senator  lived 
long  enough  to  see  himself  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Administration;  and  the  injunction 
from  his  dying  lips,  to  "stand  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,"  proves  how  completely 
the  partisan  can  be  lost  in  the  patriot  in 
truly  noble  natures,  when  the  soul  has  to 
stand  forth  in"  its  nakedness  and  declare  for 
the  right  or  the  wrong.] 

Monday,  the  Douglas 
Resolution  being  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge  addressed  the  Senate.  His  speech 
was  clearly  defined  in  its  antagonism  to  Re- 
publican policy.  It  foreshadowed  the  ex- 
treme Southern  direction  of  the  Kentuckian's 
sympathies.  He  said  that  in  the  then  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  the  Senate  should 
not  adjourn  without  expressing  an  opinion 
i  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  giving 
some  advice  tending  to  allay  public  apprehen- 
sion. Opinion  seemed  divided  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Inaugural.  He  was  free  to 
confess,  and  was  gratified  to  do  so,  that  its 
general  expressions  were  for  harmony  and  the 
prevention  of  bloodshed.  But,  the  policy  that 
the  President  said  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
pursue  must  result  in  bloodshed,  unless  es- 
sentially modified.  The  leading  idea  of  the 
Inaugural,  very  clearly  set  forth,  was,  that 
the  President  did  not  recognize,  in  any  sense, 
the  existence  of  another  Confederacy,  but 
that  he  regarded  all  the  proceedings  and  acts 
in  the  Seceding  States  as  insurrectionary  and 
revolutionary,  and  it  was  his  purpose,  to  the 
extent  of  his  power,  to  "  enforce  the  laws"  in 
all  the  States,  including  those  which  had 
withdrawn. 

The  inference  was  irresistible :  to  whatever 
extent  force  or  invasion  was  necessary  to  col- 
lect the  duties  on  impcjjrts,  and  to  maintain 
the  posts,  and  occupy  the  forts,  it  was  his 
constitutional  duty  to  employ  it.  It  was 
true  the  President  had  qualified  this  declara- 
tion, by  saying  that  the  course  indicated 
would  be  followed,  "  unless  current  events 
and  experience  should  show  a  modification 
and  change  to  be  proper,  and  that,  in  every 
case  and  exigency,  his  best  discretion  would 
be  exercised  according  to  the  circumstances 
actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
peaceful  solution  of  national  troubles  and  the 
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restoration  of  fraternal  sym- 
pathies and  affections."  He 
(Breckenridge)  took  this 
qualification  to  mean  he  would  not  undertake 
to  execute  the  laws,  or  to  hold  forts  and  other 
places  within  the  withdrawing  States,  except 
where  circumstances  should  show  his  ability 
to  do  so ;  and  if  he  should  not  undertake  to 
exercise  those  functions,  because  it  would  be 
irritating  and  make  the  hopes  of  a  peaceful 
solution  more  doubtful,  then  his  policy  would 
be  that  which  would  prevent  irritation  and 
bloodshed.  The  President  considered  the 
duty  to  hold,  possess,  and  occupy  the  forts, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  imports,  to  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
which  surrounded  him ;  otherwise  his  policy 
would  be  simple  and  easy. 

Looking  at  Fort  Sumter,  what  were  the 
reasons  for  its  rumored  evacuation  ?  Not 
political,  but  military ;  not  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Administration,  a  reenforce- 
ment  of  the  fort  would  irritate  the  public 
mind  and  render  conciliation  and  harmony 
doubtful,  but  because  the  military  and  naval 
power  did  not  exist  to  penetrate  to  that 
point.  Unless  the  purpose  of  the  President 
was  to  use  force  only  so  far  as  was  necessary, 
he  would,  if  his  object  was  purely  one  of  con- 
ciliation, withdraw  the  troops  for  political 
and  not  military  reasons.  Then  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  construing  the  Inaugural 
to  mean  that  the  President  would  hold  the 
forts  and  other  places  within  the  Confederate 
States,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports,  to 
the  extent  of  his  power ;  and,  if  there  was 
any  modification,  it  would  be  because  of  his 
inability,  and  not  because  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  conciliation  and  peace  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  character  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  such 
as  to  indicate  the  belief  that  force  would  not 
be  used.  Every  member  except  one  was  un- 
derstood to  be  in  favor  of  coercion  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  the  South  to  subju- 
gation. The  very  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  opinion  continually  exj:>ressed 
by  Republicans  therein,  showed  that  their 
purpose  was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  withdrawn 
States  by  force,  if  necessary.     In  the  forma- 


tion of  the  Standing  Com- 
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chairman  of  any  one  of 
them  whose  known  opinion  was  not  in  favor  of 
this  policy.  The  country  should  not  be  de- 
ceived. What  was  meant  by  peace  and  con- 
ciliation ?  How  was  it  to  be  maintained  ? 
He  desired  it  as  sincerely  as  he  desired 
the  union  of  all  the  States.  He  had  seen  no 
measures  of  practical  policy  which  tended  to 
produce  this  result.  We  were  in  constant 
danger  of  collision  and  bloodshed.  For  the 
sake  of  the  political  and  material  interests 
of  the  country,  the  support  of  its  credit  and 
general  prosperity,  let  us  establish  some  lead- 
ing principle.  If  the  peace  policy  was  not 
to  prevail,  let  us  get  ready  for  the  conflict. 
He  argued  that  if  blood  be  shed  the  last  hope 
of  preserving  what  was  left  of  the  Union  was 
gone.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  be  restored  on  the 
principles  which  brought  the  dominant 
party  into  power.     He  said  : 

"Mr.  President,  for  one  I  prefer  the  present  Fed- 
eral Government,  administered  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  to  any  other  government  on  earth.  I 
believe,  thus  administered,  it  is  the  best  on  the  earth. 
I  inherited,  and  all  my  life  have  cherished,  an  habitual 
and  cordial  attachment  to  a  constitutional  Union, 
and  now  would  be  willing,  any  day,  to  die  for  it. 
But,  while  I  believe,  administered  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  best  on 
earth,  I  also  believe  that,  administered  without  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and,  by  the  simple 
power  of  a  sectional  majority,  it  becomes  the  worst  on 
earlh\  and,  for  myself,  neither  in  public  nor  in  private 
life,  wiU  I  ever  consent  to  sacrifice  the  principles  of 
constitutional  freedom,  of  municipal  liberty,  and  of 
State  equality,  to  the  naked  idea  of  Federal  unity." 

He  further  assumed  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  perverted  by  the  dominant  party, 
and  that  the  Union  could  only  be  preserved 
by  an  abrogation  of  its  (Republican)  first 
principles.  His  speech  was  as  much  a  decla- 
ration of  hostility  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  any  yet  uttered,  although  his  language 
was  neither  violent  nor  personally  ofFensive. 
Its  whole  tone  and  tenor  were  that  of  a  per- 
son in  whose  breast  rankled  the  humiliation 
of  political  defeat.  The  declaration  that  the 
majority  should  be  hurled  from  power,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  Union,  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  his  lips,  considering 
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its  sequence,  that   Iris  own 
election    would   have      se- 
cured   the    perpetuity    of 
the  Union. 

These  speeches  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and 
Breckenridge— the  opposing  candidates  for 
the  Presidency — are  so  strongly  character- 
istic of  the  two  men  as  to  merit  attention  for 
their  indications  of  individual  idiosyncrasy. 
The  first,  submitting  with  apparent  grace  to 
his  defeat,  outwardly  took  his  successful 
rival  by  the  hand,  and  became  his  champion  j 
but  it  was,  unquestionably, 
a  mere  step  of  policy,  that 
he  might  the  more  effec- 
tually distract  his  adversary's  administration. 
Douglas  ever  wished  his  country  wTell;  and 
he  did  not  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  ill  :  but  his  rest- 
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leader;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  tug  of 
war  came,  they  flew  to  arms,  armed  both  with 
loyalty  to  the  Government  and  with  the  bit- 
terness of  partisan  mortification  at  the  base 
uses  to  which  they  felt  they  had  been  de- 
signed by  their  Southern  leaders. 
Hale  answered  Brecken- 

.  ,        ,     .   j,      ,      ,         .     ,     „  Hale's  Reply  to 

ridge  briefly,  but  pointedly.  _     , 

•"  *■  J  Breckenridge. 

The  only  proof  cited  by  the 
Kentucky  Senator,  in  his  general  charges  of 
"  unconstitutional  designs"  on  the  part  of  the 
party  in  power,  was,  that  they  had  resolved 
to  keep  the  South  from  the  Territories  with 
their  slaves — thus  refusing  a  constitutional 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves. 
To  this  point  Mr.  Hale  addressed  himself 
with  telling  force.  He  would  like  to  know, 
when     the    States    of    Virginia     and    K eu- 


less  nature  forbade  him  to  accept  any  man's  tucky  came  into  the  Union,  what  was  the 
domination,  while  his  extreme  dislike  of  the  paw?*  Slavery  was  prohibited,  not  only  by 
Republicans  led  him  to  a  course  likely  to  worry    the  states,  but  by  a  compact  irrepealable,  in 


them  most,  if  not  to  thwart  and  defeat  them, 
Breckenridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
so  little  inclined  to  submit  to  defeat, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  an  adversary's  suc- 
cess sufficed  to  render  his  antagonism  unap- 
peasable. He  was  thoroughly  aristocratic 
in  thought  and  feeling — his  "  Southernism" 
amounted  to  a  positive  repudiation  of  the 
democratic  principle,  that  the  majority 
should  rule.  It  should  only  rule  when  its 
views  comported  with  his  own,  or  with 
the  special  interests  of  his  section.  His 
spirit,  carried  into  the  counsels  of  a  nation, 
would  soon  strip  the  populace  of  a  right  to 
rule.  Douglas  was  extremely  democratic  in 
his  sympathies,  and  took  pride  in  being  a 
people's  exponent.  Breckenridge,  scorning 
the  popular  voice,  was  as  arrogant  in  will  as 
he  was  exclusive  in  sentiment.  He  was  only 
democratic  in  order  to  use  the  people  as  his 
instrument ;  when  they  ceased  to  be  such,  he 
spurned  them.  He  sought  the  favor  of 
Northern  Democrats  by  plot  and  counter- 
plot, which  proved  him  to  be  prolific  in  in- 
vention; but,  he  scorned  association  with 
them  when  it  was  discovered  that,  like  good 
citizens  and  honest  supporters  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  quietly  submitted  to  defeat  to 
await  victory  in  another  struggle  at  the  bal- 
lot-box.    This  repudiation  of  old  associates 


every  inch  of  Territory  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  was  exercised,  and  in  1789 
the  Federal  flag  did  not  wave  over  an  inch 
of  broad  earth,  outside  of  the  limits  of  any 
State,  where  Slavery  was  not  prohibited  by 
a  compact  declared  irrepealable !  He  then 
showed  the  wide  expansion  of  Slavery  over 
the  Territories,  and  wished  to  know  what 
more  the  South  wanted  ?  He  wras  unable  to 
understand  the  charge  of  Northern  aggres- 
sion, and  attributed  all  the  clamor  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  "  outs"  were  now  in,  and 
the  "  ins"  out. 

His  peroration  was  particularly  fine.  We 
give  a  portion  of  it : 

"  Sir,  1  believe  that  this  is  the  trial  hour  for  this 
nation.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  crisis.  I  believe  that 
events  of  tremenduons  importance  are  hanging  upon 
the  result  of  the  action  that  we  are  taking  and  shall 
take.  If  the  lawless  spirit  which  sets  itself  up  hi 
defiance  of  the  behests  and  decrees  of  the  popular 
will,  pronounced  in  the  constitutional  form,  is  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  spirit  of  discontent  is  to  be  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land,  and  the  constitutional  ac- 
tion of  the  chosen  heads  of  the  nation  is  to  be  dis- 
regarded from  a  spirit  of  fretful  impatience  ;  if  every 
minority,  as  soon  as  it  finds  itself  such,  is  to  stand  up 
dictating  terms  in  advance  to  the  majority,  telling  theui 
"  that  must  be  so  or  we  will  go  out  of  this  Confed- 
eracy," your  experiment  is  at  an  end ;  your  existence 
as  a  nation  is  a  ffheai:  your  history  is  a  delusion; 


did  not  add    to  their  respect   for  their  late    the  example  which  you  have  set,  instead  of  lighting 
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the  pilgrims  from  despotism  the  world  over,  from 
their  miseries,  to  a  more  perfect  and  enlightened 
government,  has  been  an  igniifatuus — leading  those 
who  would  strive  for  liberty  to  the  most  miserable 
failure  that  history  ever  has  recorded.  How  old  is 
this  Government?  Sir,  there  are  men  living  to-day 
who  can  remember  when  your  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  first  pronounced;  there  are  ears  into 
which  first  fell  the  sublime  truths  that  were  then 
enunciated  to  the  world  by  the  great  apostle  of 
liberty  ;  and  if  we  go  on  as  gentlemen  have  threat- 
ened, if  they  dictate  terms  to  the  popular  will  and 
to  the  popular  party,  and  stipulate  that  they  are  a 
sine  qua  non  upon  which  their  allegiance  is  to  be 
rendered,  it  is  all  a  failure;  and  though  I  would 
do  as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — as 
much  as  any  living  man  would  do;  audit,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  this  country, 
the  sacrifice  of  my  poor  life  should  be  called  for,  I 
trust  God  would  give  me  grace  to  lay  myself  down 
a  victim  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  as  readily  as  any 
man  : — I  say  if  this  is  to  be  the  maimer  in  which  we 
are  to  be  met,  if  this  is  the  argument  addressed  to 
us,  much  as  I  love  this  country — much  as  I  rever- 
ence the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  say 
to  all  such  States  as  have  seceded  for  the  causes 
named,  go!  and,  instead  of  asking  one  to  return 
which  has  gone  out,  I  would  rather  all  others  should 
go  that  are  not  willing  to  stay  in  the  Union  as  our 
fathers  made  it,  and  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
the  Constitution  as  they  intended  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to. 

"  Sir,  we  are  a  Union  only  in  name  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  abide  by  this  test.  If  we  are  not  willing 
to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
perform  all  its  duties,  and  when  the  popular  voice 
says  to  those  in  power,"  Come  down  and  let  others 
take  your  place  ;"  if,  instead  of  quietly  surrendering 
the  ensigns  of  power  at  the  behest  of  the  popular 
will,  they  choose  to  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,"  and 
appeal  to  force  as  the  arbiter  to  decide  our  questions 
— then,  sir,  instead  of  having  a  Government  of 
which  to  boast,  we  should  hide  our  faces  in  shame." 

Tuesday,  the  Douglas  res- 
Clingman  Again.  olution  still  being  before 
the  Senate,  Clingman  again 
adverted  to  the  Inaugural.  If  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  be  peace,  why  should  it 
not  be  announced  ?  Everybody  knows  that 
the  country  is  suffering.  Commerce  is  par- 
alyzed, manufactures  are  depressed,  stocks 
are  down,  and  general  distress  prevails 
throughout  the  laud.  If,  as  the  Senato 
from  Illinois  said,  the  President  would  an- 
nounce that  his  policy  was  peace,  it  would 


help  us  out  of  our  difficulties ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  different  policy  be  intended,  he 
could  well  understand  why  the  Administra- 
tion would  not  proclaim  it.  He  repeated, 
"  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  those  in  power  to 
involve  us  very  soon  in  civil  war."  Their 
silence  was  proof  of  this  to  his  mind.  No 
doubt  orders  have  gone  to  the  •Mediterranean 
and  other  distant  stations  to  bring  home  our 
ships.  Why  was  this  so  if  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  is  peace  ?  Why  is  there  an 
immense  armament  at  New  York,  larger 
than  for  the  last  twenty  years  if  they  were  to 
believe  the  newspapers  and  private  corre- 
spondence ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
troops  are  being  thrown  into  distant  stations, 
and  that  a  number  of  ships  were  taking  in 
supplies.  If  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  war,  it  would,  of  course,  be  concealed 
until  there  was  readiness  to  strike.  From 
information  he  had  received  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  there  are  reenforce- 
ments  and  heavy  guns  going  South  to  take 
possession  of  the  forts  in  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  elsewhere.  If  so,  he  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  purpose  to  make  war.  This 
word  "war"  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  showing  the  North  Carolina  Senator 
to  lie  thoroughly  excited  in  his  anxieties. 

This  speech  called  out  Hale,  Chirk,  and 
Grimes.  The  first  said,  in  regard  to  any 
knowledge  he  had  concerning  the  President's 
policy,  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
the  Administration  intended  to  do.  He  had 
not  passed  a  word  with  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  had  not  put  his  eyes  Ll  on  that 
great  leading  mind,"  (Seward,)  as  the  Senator 
called  him.  He  presumed  that  the  President 
had  the  courage  to  stem  the  storms  assailing 
the  ship  of  State.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  gone  outside  the  circle 
of  his  constitutional  advisers.  He  sought  no 
advice  elsewhere. 

Chandler,  (of  Mich.,)  ob- 
tained the  floor  in  answer 
to  Breckenridge,  who  had 
used  the  word  "  bloodletting"  in  his  speech 
of  the  previous  day,  saying  it  was  the  Mich- 
igan Senator's  doctrine.  He  (Chandler,)  said 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  idea,  or  the  doc- 
trine—  whichever  it  might  be — but  that  it 
owed  its  paternity  to  a  distinguished  son  of 
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Virginia,  Jefferson,  who,  in  writing  from  Paris, 
said  that ''  the  people  cannot  always  be  well 
informed,  and  that  the  tree  of  liberty  must  be 
refreshed  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants." 
It  was  the  natural  manure.  There  was  where 
he  (Chandler)  obtained  the  idea.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  "  higher  law"  and  the  "  irrepres- 
sible conflict"  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Seward, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  inaugurated  the  doctrine.  If  the 
Senator  had  read  the  Bible,  he  would  have 
found  the  doctrine  was  not  only  held  before 
Mr.  Seward  was  born,  but  before  the  May- 
flower crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  before  the 
Saviour  was  born.  It  wras  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Pharaoh  and  Moses,  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  show.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  spoken  for  that  and  other  States,  and 
had  argued  to  prove  the  propriety  of  aban- 
doning the  forts  and  of  giving  up  attempts  to 
enforce  the  laws,  and  had  said  that  unless 
this  was  done  Kentucky  would  go  out  of  the 
Union.  The  people,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, had  sat  on  this  great  issue  and  rendered 
a  verdict.  There  were  four  Presidential 
candidates.  The  aggregate  votes  for  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  and  Bell,  were  8,814,217  votes,  and 
in  the  platforms  respectively  of  these  parties 
there  was  a  clear  and  emphatic  declaration 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  The  fourth  Presidential  candidate  wTas 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  called  "a  disunion  plat- 
form of  a  disunion  party."  He  received  848,- 
000  votes.  This  showed  him  that  the  plat- 
form was  repudiated  by  three  millions  of 
voters.  The  Senator  now  proposed  to  reopen 
a  question  which  has  thus  been  settled,  and 
to  insert  his  platform,  naked  and  simple,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  vote  against  him. 
It  was  too  late.  The  thing  cannot  be  done. 
The  people  have  renderded  their  verdict. 
The  question  cannot  be  reopened.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  rattlesnake  banner  was 
raised  in  Kentucky,  it  would  be  hailed  by 
but  few  supporters  in  that  gallant  State. 
Kentucky  held  too  many  loyal  souls  to  be 
marshaled  under  a  disloyal  banner.  He  felt 
it  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  be  unfaithful  to 
the  Union. 


Simmons'  Resolu- 
tions. 


Breckenridge  briefly  retorted  to  this  severe 
argumeutum  ad  hominem. 

Simmons,  (of  Rhode  Is- 
land,) offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Douglas  Reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

"Strike  out  all  after  the  word  'Resolved,'  and 
insert,  '  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  make  the  following  inquiries  : 

"  First:  If  any  State  or  States  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  of  America  have  changed  or  modi- 
fied their  laws  respecting  the  oath  r<  quired  to  be 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  disqualify  its  members  as  elect- 
ors of  a  Senator  to  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 

"  Second :  If  any  Senator  now  claiming  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Senate  has  been  elected  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  any  State,  the  members  whereof  were 
thus  disqualified? 

"  Third:  What  vacancies,  if  any,  there  are  in  the 
Senate  which  the  Executive  of  any  State  has  a  cou- 
stitutional  right  to  make  temporary  appointments  to 
fill? 

"  And  that  said  Committee  report  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  to  the  Senate." 

This  was  understood  to  be  aimed  at  Cling- 
man,  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  elected  by  a 
Legislature  which  had  refused  to  take  the 
usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

This  he  supported  in  a  short  speech.  He 
assumed  that  the  Senate  could  act ;  that  it 
should  ascertain  what  States  were  competent 
to  fill  vacancies,  either  by  the  Legislative  oi 
Executive  appointment,  and  whether  any 
Senators  have  been  elected  by  those  who 
were  not  competent  to  vote  for  them.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  said  he  would  give 
the  Republicans  some  trouble,  because  he 
knew  what  their  schemes  were.  Now,  he 
(Simmons)  did  not  know  that  his  brother 
Senators  had  any  schemes.  The  Senator  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  the  majority  could 
perform  their  duty  without  some  scheme. 
He  then  replied  to  some  remarks  which  Mr. 
Clingman  had  incidentally  made  on  the  tar- 
iff question,  and  in  response  to  a  question  by 
that  gentleman,  said  he  never  dreamed  that 
the  non-payment  of  duties  by  the  Confed- 
erate States  would  make  any  sensible  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Clingman — Will  you  let  them  go  ? 
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Mr.  Simmons — They  have  gone  without 
asking.  I  am  not  disposed  to  force  them 
back.  I  presume  they  will  be  sick  of  their 
experiment  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Clingman — That  remains  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  Simmons,  resuming,  said  the  country 
in  six  months  would  settle  matters  in  spite 
of  the  restless  politicians.  lie  had  no  more 
idea  that  the  Administration  contemplated 
the  invasion  of  State  rights  any  more  than 
he  (Simmons)  did.  He  believed  this  was 
getting  to  be  well  understood  at  the  South, 
and  hence  new  issues  and  threats  were  made, 
and  new  positions  taken.  Certain  gentlemen 
are  in  a  wonderful  hurry  to  settle  everything 
before  it  happens.  We  shall  continue  to  col- 
lect the  revenue  as  heretofore,  or  the  States 
setting  up  for  themselves  will  cease  to  have 
any  business.  He  believed  the  President  has 
as  kind  and  pacific  intentions  towards  those 
States  as  any  President  ever  had.  He  be- 
lieved, but  for  the  agitation  here  and  else- 
where, they  would  go  about  their  every-day 
associations.  Politicians,  however,  must  be 
agitating.  They  never  produce  a  dollar,  and 
never  will. 

"Wednesday,  Bayard,  of 
Bayard's  Speech.  Delaware,  consumed  the  en- 
tire open  session  in  a  speech 
of  an  elaborate  character,  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  rights  of  States  and  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Executive.  His  position 
was  a  "  Southern"  one,  in  most  respects — 
going  to  prove  the  right  of  secession  and  the 
want  of  power  for  coercion.  He  quoted,  at 
some  length,  from  the  Madison  and  Hamilton 
"  Federalist"  papers,  and  also  from  the  writ- 
ings of  William  Rawle,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  unbiased  jurists  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced during  the  Revolutionary  era.  [Rawle, 
in  1825,  published  a  volume  of  "  Notes  on 
the  Constitution,"  wherein  he  assumed,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  the  independence  of  the 
States  and  their  right  to  withdraw,  at  any 
time,  by  a  vote  of  their  people,  from  the  Fed 
eral  Union,  which  he  considered  but  a  mere 
compact.]  Mr.  Bayard  presumed  that  the 
President  and  Congress  had  the  power,  also, 
to  treat  in  the  matter  of  the  cession  and  se- 
cession of  the  States,  and  therefore  called 
upon  the  President  to  secure  peace  by  set- 
tling upon  terms  for  a  reorganization  of  the 


Republic.  The  Senator's  speech  was  not 
concluded  when  the  Senate  went  into  Ex- 
ecutive session. 

The  speech  was  resumed  Thursday,  and 
occupied  all  the  open  session  of  that  day,  and 
a  portion  of  Friday.  Its  latter  portion  was 
devoted  to  an  arraignment  of  the  principles 
of  the  dominant  party,  and  in  favor  of  a 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

Friday,  Howe,  of  Wis- 
consin, addressed  the  Sen-  Howe's  Speech. 
ate  on  the  Douglas  Resolu- 
tion, oijposing  it,  and  dealing  the  Senators 
from  Kentucky  and  Illinois  some  sturdy 
blows.  The  information  asked,  he  thought 
a  proper  degree  of  self-respect  should  prevent 
the  Democratic  Senators  from  calling  for, 
since  it  was  under  their  rule  and  domination 
that  the  country  was  placed  on  the  verge  of 
destruction.  We  have  now,  he  said,  an  Ad- 
ministration which  has  proclaimed  a  fixed 
purpose  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  authority  of  this 
or  that  section  merely,  by  peaceful  means,  if 
peaceful  means  will  suffice.  This  is  the  set- 
tled purpose,  as  he  understood  it,  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Was  it  not  a  purpose  which 
demanded  the  best  energies  of  every  one  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  not  furnishing  the  great  aid  he  could 
have  furnished  with  this  view.  Instead  of 
helping  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  Senator  was  confronting  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  by  arms  and  the  application  of 
force,  but  with  objections  that  the  Adminis- 
tration must  stop  here,  then  there,  and  must 
not  undertake  to  collect  the  revenue,  &c, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  (Howe)  this  furnished 
aid  to  the  enemies,  and  not  to  the  friends  of 
the  country.  He  would  admonish  repre- 
sentatives that  if  another  revolution  is  to  be 
thrust  upon  us,  we  should  take  especial  care 
that  the  future  historian  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  record  that,  with  the  friends  of  the 
United  States,  were  found  the  semblance  of 
the  Cowboys  of  the  Revolution.  His 
(Howe's)  party  had  done  nothing  to  create 
the  feverish  apprehension  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  They  were  in  no  way 
responsible  for  it ;  they  have  no  purpose  to 
trample  on  a  single  right  of  any  individual 
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in  any  portion  of  the  country.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  argued  that  the  information 
asked  was  to  allay  excitement,  but  did  not 
every  such  suggestion  from  so  respectable  a 
source  tend  more  than  all  tilings  else  to  in- 
crease and  continue  the  excitement  ?  To  al- 
lay excitement,  all  should  unite  to  tell  the 
country  they  have  no  purpose  to  trample  on 
any  one's  rights  or  constitutional  privileges. 
As  to  Mr.  Douglas'  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  he  objected  to  it  for  the  ad- 
mission it  contained  ;  namely,  that  fraternity 
can  be  maintained  only  by  adopting  certain 
amendments  to  the  fundamental  law.  This 
is  not  the  proper  method  of  bringing  about 
fraternity,  for  if  approved  only  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  disap- 
proved by  the  remainder  of  them.  A  Con- 
stitution, to  be  satisfactory,  must  receive  the 
assent  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  got 
such  a  Constitution  now.  Why  should  not 
the  people  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Howe's  speech  was  concluded  on  Mon- 
day. Saturday  being  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
business  and  an  Executive  session.  A  very 
ttharp  controversy  sprung  up  over  the  election 
of  new  officers  of  the  floor — the  Southern 
members  resisting  a  change. 

The  last  week  of  the  extra  session  was  ren- 
dered notable  from  the  tilt  between  Messrs. 
Breckenridge  and  Douglas.  These  two  men 
were  mutually  disinclined  to  fellowship.  En- 
tertaining ideas  of  polity  quite  at  variance, 
they  still  had  suffered  the  session  to  pass 
without  any  expressions  to  indicate  the  hos- 
tility existing  between  them.  Douglas  was, 
evidently,  anxious  to  force  his  opponent  to  a 
confession  of  his  real  principles.  That 
Breckenridge  was  disloyal  to  the  Constitu- 
tion all  Senators  well  understood,  and  Doug- 
las finally  became  so  anxious  to  force  the 
Kentuckian  to  the  confessional— to  unmask  his 
treason,  and  thus  to  dispose  of  him  forever 
as  a  Democratic  leader — that,  on  Monday, 
(March  25th,)  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
with  Howe,  (of  Wisconsin,)  he  referred  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compel  that  gentleman  to  take  the 
floor,  which  he  did  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Powell,  on  Monday,  March  25th,  in- 
troduced, by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  agreed  to : 


Howe's  S|  eech  Con- 
cluded. 


"  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  Senate,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest,  the  dispatches  from  Major  An- 
derson to  the  War  Department  during  the  time  he 
has  been  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter." 

Mr.  Howe  then  resumed 
his  speech  of  the  previous 
Friday.  He  conceived  the 
true  design  of  the  dominant  party  to  be  not 
to  subjugate  the  revolutionary  States,  but  to 
save  them  from  subjugation.  The  Unionists 
of  those  States,  he  believed,  were  being  rid- 
den down  by  a  reckless  tyranny,  from  which 
they  had  a  right  to  be  relieved.  The  leaders 
were  in  insurrection  against  their  own  peace 
and  order— were  persecuting  their  own  citi- 
zens, who  were  also  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  entitled  to  its  protection.  He  ad- 
verted, at  some  length,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Slaves  from  the  Territories,  and  demanded 
to  know  if  such  exclusion — the  deliberate 
voice  of  the  majority — could  afford  any  rea- 
sonable ground  for  rebellion?  The  means 
did  not  .justify  the  ends.  The  cause  was  too 
immaterial  for  the  monstrous  wrongs  perpe- 
trated against  the  Union,  by  the  Seceded 
States,  in  the  seizure  of  forts,  arsenals,  mints, 
&c. — the  firing  on  the  United  States  flag — ■ 
the  defiance  of  United  States  authority. 

Mr.  Howe  called  upon  Mr.  Douglas,  if  that 
Senator  really  wished  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  to  avert  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  to 
unite  with  the  Republicans  in  the  declaration, 
that  while  they  did  not  propose  to  make  war, 
they  did  not  intend  that  war  shall  be  made 
on  the  North.  The  country  may  be  saved, 
not  by  dissolving  the  Union,  but  by  support- 
ing it — not  by  abjuring  the  Constitution,  but 
by  taking  a  fast  hold  upon  it.  Did  any  State 
or  section  complain  that  injustice  had  been 
done  them,  or  their  rights  denied  ?  If  so,  let 
them  go  bravely  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  redress,  and  not  to  those  of 
any  one  State  or  section.  To  the  victims  of 
private  wrong  the  Courts  are  open  for  relief, 
and  to  those  of  public  wrong  the  Legislatures 
are  available. 

In  further  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, he  showed  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  the 
former  had  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing troubles.     He  was  alike  opposed  to   the 
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second  jiroposition  of  Mr.  Douglas,  viz. :  the 
recognition  of  the  Seceded  States ;  this,  he 
argued,  would  not  produce  peace.  As  to  the 
third  proposition  or  alternative  of  that  Sen- 
ator— war,  with  a  view  to  the  subjection  and 
military  occiqxition  of  such  States  as  have  or 
may  secede — the  issue  is  made  up  between 
the  loyal  citizens  and  those  who  defy  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  They  had  seen 
a  new  Government  and  a  strange  flag  set  up, 
and  this  had  been  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Our  ministers,  agents,  or 
officers  had  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  plotting  against  the  Federal  authority, 
treasure,  arms,  and  means  by  which  the 
triumph  of  the  Disunionists  had  been 
achieved. 

Douglas,  thus  personally 

Douglas    on  the   De-  ,     ,   , 

5  ,  appealed  to,  was  constrain- 

fensive.  rr     ' 

ed  to  reply.     He  defended 

his  proposition  for  information.  If  the  War 
Department  possessed  no  information  no  harm 
could  result  from  giving  an  open  answer. 
Or,  if  the  information  which  exists,  already 
has  been  imparted  to  the  Confederate  States, 
and  our  enemies  are  in  possession  of  it,  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  letting  others  have  it. 
He  apprehended  the  furnishing  of  this  in- 
formation would  tend  to  allay  public  excite- 
ment. He  supposed  there  was  no  danger  as 
to  Fort  Sumter,  as  he  understood  the  order- 
had  been  given  for  its  evacuation  ;  the  ques- 
tion he  desired  to  get  at  was,  whether  Fort 
Pickens  was  to  be  held  merely  as  a  cause  for 
irritation — as  a  thorn  festering  in  the  finger 
— producing  disease.  If  it  was  not  national 
but  local  in  its  character,  it  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  those  who  hold  the  harbor ;  it 
ought  not  to  be  retained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, unless  designed  as  a  basis  of  opera- 
tion against  the  Seceded  States.  He  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  we  are  to  have  peace  or 
war.  He,  however,  believed  the  policy  to 
lie  peace.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said 
his  remarks  were  calculated  to  belittle  the 
Administration  ;  but  he  (Douglas)  had  only 
said  that  there  is  no  power  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue, and  blockade  the  ports  of  the  Seceded 
States,  and  that  the  President  cannot  use  the 
military  force,  excepting  as  aid  of  a  civil  au- 
thority ;  hence,  the  threat  to  do  either  of 
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these  things  without  legal 

,,  ,,  "  Douglas   on    the   l)e- 

authonty,  was  a  threat  to  „ 

J '  fensivo. 

violate     the     Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.     Was  it  wise 
to  delude  the  people  into  the  belief  that  the 
Administration  is  going  to  do  what  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  do  not  permit  ? 

Howe  (interrupting)  said  the  Senator,  in- 
stead of  summoning  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
for  securing  the  revenues,  summoned  the 
Government  to  abandon  the  revenue. 

Douglas  replied,  that  he  endeavored,  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  when  the  Republicans 
were  rushing  through  a  bill  to  destroy  the 
revenue,  to  prevent  it ;  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  the  warning,  and  he  apprehended 
that  there  would  be  an  extra  session  to  undo 
a  part  of  what  was  recklessly  and  unwisely 
done.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
not  say  that  he  (Douglas)  was  a  Tory,  but 
that  his  speech  reminded  him  of  it.  Now, 
a  man  might  be  reminded  of  Tories  by  his 
antagonism  to  them,  or  by  his  own  identity 
with  them..  He  did  not  choose  to  say  in 
what  category  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was.  He  had  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
the  people  of  the  country  would  regard  him 
as  an  enemy  of  the  country.  This  was  an 
insinuation  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
rather  than  a  direct  assertion,  for  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  Republicans  to  make 
speeches  without  impugning  his  motives  or 
assailing  his  character.  If  he  should  die, 
he  supposed  that  he  should  have  a  long 
train  of  mourners,  because  they  would,  by 
his  decease,  be  deprived  of  material  out  of 
which  they  manufacture  their  speeches.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  opposed  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  he 
(Douglas)  had  proposed,  with  the  view  of 
insuring  the  safety  and  equality,  and  restor- 
ing peace,  unity,  and  fraternity  to  the  whole 
country.  In  his  opinion,  all  who  were  op- 
posed to  amending  the  Constitution,  were 
looking  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  either 
as  a  necessity  which  could  not  be  avoided, 
or  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself. 

This  called  up  Clark  (of 

„  ,  .  A  Republican  Dis- 

New  Hampshire;  who  qnes-  chimer. 

tioned  the  right  of  a  Sen- 
ator, to  make  such  a  statement  in  view  of  tv*> 
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overwhelming  testimony  offered  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  their  entire  and  utter  devotion 
to  the  Union  in  its  integrity.  They  believed 
the  best  way  to  preserve  the  Union  and  save 
the  country  from  the  calamities  of  present 
and  future  insurrection,  was  to  stand  by  the 
Constitution,  so  wisely  framed  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  Government — that  amendments 
of  it  under  compulsion  would  prove  dis- 
astrous, unwise  and  wicked.  Therefore,  they 
opposed  the  amendments  proposed,  pre- 
ferring to  consider  them  when  the  revolu- 
tionists were  again  citizens,  instead  of  men 
in  arms  against  their  country. 

The  running  debate  which  followed,  as 
briefly  reported  for  the  press,  was  as  follows: 
Douglas,  in  reply  to  (lark, 
said,  no  doubt  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  entertained  the 
opinion  that,  even  if  disunion  was  the  result  of  a 
refusal  to  consider  amendments,  the  Republicans 
would  still  refuse. 

Clark  said  he  could  judge  of  amendments  only 
when  they  were  proposed ;  he  should  deprecate 
civil  war  as  earnestly  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Douglas  replied  :  Yet,  when  the  question  of  war  or 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  proposed,  he  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  be  against  all  compromise. 

Clark  said  distinctly, he  believed  they  could  stand 
on  the  Constitution  better  than  anywhere  else,  and 
avoid  war  by  taking  that  position.  Propositions  of 
compromise  had  demoralized  the  Union  feeling  ; 
for,  failing  to  get  those,  persons  had  become  dis- 
unionists.  In  further  response  to  Mr.  Douglas,  he 
said,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  laws  will 
be  enforced  all  over  the  Union,  without  the  use  of 
bayonets. 

Douglas — Still,  nobody  can  deuy  that  seven  States 
have  expelled  the  Federal  authority. 

Clark  inquired  whether  the  Post-office  did  not  run 
the  mails  in  those  States  yet  ? 

Douglas  believed  it  did,  but  with  the  leave  and 
permission  of  those  States.  Those  through  whose 
hands  the  letters  go  might  open  or  violate  them, 
yet  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted. 

Clark — Suppose  Congress  shall  clothe  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  power  to  collect  the  revenue  on  ship- 
board?   Could  not  this  be  done  ? 

Douglas  supposed  it  could,  but  he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  laws  as  they  are.  He  regarded 
this  as  an  admission  from  the  Republicans,  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  collect  the  revenue  till  the  laws  are 
-hanged. 

Clark  did  not  wish  the  Senator  to  take  the  admis- 
sion as  iucluding  anybody  but  himself. 


Douglas  thought  the  admission  was  so  clear  that 
he  might  include  all  the  Republicans  in  it  without 
offense.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that 
the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  had  brought  on  dis- 
union, and  God  only  knew  what  consequences  were 
to  grow  out  of  it. 

Howe  inquired  whether  he  understood  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  somebody  else,  had 
caused  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Douglas  answered  :  If  he  had  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  Republican  party,  thereby  rendering  it 
certain  that  the  policy  of  that  party  would  not  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  Southern  people  would  have 
rested  in  security,  and  the  Union  would  not  have 
been  dissolved. 

Howe  inquired,  What  policy? 

Douglas  replied:  The  sectional  policy  ;  because  the 
Republicans  make  war  on  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  a  great  political  and  moral  evil. 

Howe  denied  that  the  Republicans  are  a  sectional 
party.  They  were  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union. 

Douglas  said  that  depended  on  what  the  Senator 
meant  by  the  word  "  sections."  The  Republican 
party  was  based  on  hostility  to  slavery  wherever  it 
exists,  (and,  to  the  extent  that  where  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  prohibit,  interference.) 

Howe,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  wished  to 
know,  if  the  Douglas  principles  would  have  saved 
the  Union,  and  the  Republicans  had  adopted  them, 
why  there  was  not  peace  ? 

Douglas  replied  :  Because  the  Republicans  would 
not  acknowledge,  it,  and  kept  the  people  in  the 
dark. 

The  reference,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the 
question  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  which 
called  out  the  Kentucky  Senator,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  From  the  beginning  of  this 

Government     down     to     1859,     DouSlas  vs  Brecken- 

.-,  rklge. 

slavery  was  prohibited  by  Con- 
gress, in  some  portion  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Government,  there  is  nofoot  of  ground  in  America 
where  shivery  is  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress.  Yon, 
of  the  other  sfie  of  the  Chamber,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  every  Republican  in  this  body,  and  of  every 
Republican  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  have 
organized  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  on 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  by  Congress,  with 
the  question  of  slavery — leaving  the  people  to  do  as 
they  please,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution.  Hence,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky fell  into  a  gross  error  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law 
when  he  said,  the  other  day.thatyou  had  not  abated 
one  jot  of  your  creed — that  you  had  not  abandoned 
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your  aggressive  policy   in   the 
Douglas  n.  Brecken-      TerritorieS)  and  that  you  were 
ridge.  ,        ,,  ..         „ 

now  pursuing  the  policy  ot  ex- 
cluding the  Southern  people  from  all  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  *  There  never  has 
been  a  time  since  the  Government  was  founded, 
when  the  right  of  the  Slaveholders  to  emigrate  to 
the  Territories,  to  carry  with  them  their  Slaves,  and 
to  hold  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other 
1  property,'  was  as  fully  and  distinctly  recognized  in  all 
the  Territories  as  at  this  time,  and  that,  too,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  RepuMican  party  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

"  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  told  you  that 
the  Southern  States,  still  in  the  Union,  will  never 
be  satisfied  to  remain  in  it  unless  they  get  terms 
that  will  give  them  either  a  right,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  States,  to  emigrate  into  the  Territories, 
or  that  will  secure  to  them  their  rights  in  the  Terri- 
tories on  the  principle  of  an  equitable  division. 
These  are  the  only  terms  on  which,  as  he  says,  those 
Southern  States  now  in  the  Union  will  consent  to 
remain.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  that  distin- 
guished Senator  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  the  South  has  all  the  rights  which  he 
claims.  First,  Southern  men  have  the  right  to  emi- 
grate into  all  the  Territories,  and  to  cany  their 
Slave  property  with  them,  on  an  equality  with  the 
citizens  of  the  other  States.  Secondly,  they  have  an 
equitable  partition  of  the  Territories  assigned  by 
law,  viz.:  all  Slave" territory  up  to  the  thirty-seventh 
degree,  instead  of  up  to  the  parallel  of  thirty -six  degrees 
thirty  minutes — a  half-degree  more  than  they  claim. 

"The  Senator  was,  therefore,  mistaken,  both  in 
law  and  fact,  in  supposing  that  the  South  has  been 
excluded.  He  will  not  say  that  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka bill  excluded  the  South  ;  he  will  not  say  that  the 
Compromise  measures  of  ls.50  excluded  them  ;  nor 
can  he  say  that  the  Territorial  bills  passed  this  year 
exclude  them  ;  for  they  are  all  on  the  same  basis, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  is 
concerned.  *  *  *  Under  the  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  in  every  Territory  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out any  exception,  a  Southern  man  can  go  with  his 
Slave  property  on  equal  terms  with  other  property. 
All  persons  and  all  property  go  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  local  law.  Con- 
gress has  nothing  to  do  with  local  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. All  that  Congress  does  is  to  organize  the 
Territory,  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial 
government,  allow  the  people  to  elect  a  Legis- 
lature, and  to  make  laws  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  persons  and  property.  Congress  has  never 
yet  passed  a  law  to  protect  cattle,  horses,  or  mer- 
chandise in  the  Territories  ;  Congress  has  never  yet 
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passed  a  law  to  protect  Slave  property  in  a  Terri- 
tory ;  Congress  has  never  passed  a  law  to  protect 
any  kind  of  property  whatever,  in  a  Territory.  *  * 
Hence,  every  man,  either  from  the  North  or  South, 
may  go  into  the  Territories  with  his  property  on 
terms  of  exact  equality,  subject  only  to  local  laws  ; 
and  Slave  property  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  kinds  of  property  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.         ******* 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  not  having  either  of  the 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  Southern  States  have  them  both.  What  cause 
is  there  of  complaint  ?  In  view  of  these  facts,  I 
shall  expect  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  go  back 
to  his  native  State,  and,  in  that  language  of  bril- 
liant oratory  which  I  cannot  repeat,  from  every  hill- 
top, in  every  valley,  upon  every  smiling  plain,  re- 
joice that  old  Kentucky  has  at  last  got  'justice  ahd 
equality'  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  So  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  the  Southern  States  have 
got  all  they  ever  asked." 

Breckenridge  replied,  on 
Tuesday,  to  this  section  of 
Mr.  Douglas'  well-argued 
speech.  Recurring  to  the  history  of  the 
Kansas  bill,  and  his  participation  in  its  pass- 
age, he  said  he  had  voted  for  it  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  defended  its  princi- 
ples as  they  were  understood  by  Southern 
gentlemen,  and  a  respectable  number  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  friends  of  the  measure 
differed  on  one  point — it  was  the  question 
of  Territorial  power.  He  did  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  the  justice  to  say  that  the  latter 
had  uniformly  held  that  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, during  the  Territorial  condition,  had 
the  power  to  exclude  Slavery.  He  (Breck- 
enridge) entertained  a  different  opinion. 
Failing  to  agree  on  that  point,  the  friends; 
of  the  bill  agreed  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
judicial  decision,  and  not  of  legislative  de- 
termination. If  any  principles  were  settled, 
he  (Breckenridge)  understood  them  to  be 
these  :  first,  that  a  Territorial  question  should 
be  in  submission  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  second,  that  the  subject  of 
Slavery  was  to  be  determined  by  a  judicial 
decision;  and  third,  that  all  should  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  when  rendered.  Iu  his 
(Breckenridge's)  opinion,  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  accordance  with  his  views.  All 
that  he  meant  to  declare  was,  that  while  he 
was  the  friend  of  the  Kansas  bill,  he  never 
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held  to  the  authority  and 
power  of  a  Territorial  Le- 
gislature, pending  the  Ter- 
ritorial   condition,    to   exclude   property  in 
Slaves. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  committed 
a  great  error  in  saying  the  Republicans  had 
ever  abandoned  any  of  their  essential  prin- 
ciples. Was  it  not  strange  that  the  Senator 
alone  was  aware  of  such  an  important  fact  ? 
Were  Virginia  and  the  obstinate  Confederate 
States  aware  of  this  fact  ?  aud,  he  might  ask, 
were  the  Republicans  aware  of  it  ?  It  was 
glorious  if  it  was  true ;  would  that  it  were 
so !  No  man  would  hail  it  with  more  de- 
light than  himself.  What  was  the  evidence 
of  this  great  conversion  ?  Some  weeks  ago 
the  Territories  of  Nevada,  Colorado  and  Da- 
cotah  were  organized  by  Congress  without- 
saying  anything  in  regard  to  African  Slavery. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  to  show  that  the 
Republicans  have  abandoned  the  "essential 
principles "  of  their  party.  They  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  put  anti-Slavery  pro- 
fessions into  these  bills.  It  was  said  by  Re- 
publicans that  they  have  no  risk  in  the  omis- 
sion. If  they  had  supplied  it,  the  President 
could  have  vetoed  the  bills.  The  Repub- 
licans were  only  anxious  to  have  the  Territo- 
ries organized,  that  they  might  have  a  share 
of  the  government  property,  and  make  ap- 
pointments of  officers,  etc.,  and  this  was 
heralded  to  the  world  to  show  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  perfected  principles  of  patriot- 
ism and  abandoned  their  '.'  essential  princi- 
ples, "  and  that  the  South  have  obtained 
more  than  they  ever  asked  for.  He  would 
ask  the  Republicans  here,  whether  they  have 
abandoned  any  of  the  distinctive  principles 
of  their  platform  ? 

Collamer,  of  Vermont,  answered  the  query  : 
"  Not  that  we  are  aware  of.  " 

Breckenridge  said  he 
would  be  no  party  to  de- 
ceiving his  constituents. 
There  was  no  Republican  who  would  say  that 
his  party  had  given  up  one  word  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  present  Administration 
was  brought  into  power.  He  could  have  no 
part  in  practicing  a  deception  on  the  people 
of  Kentucky.  To  say  that  the  South  had 
got  more  than  it  claimed,  is  premature  and 
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calculated  to  mislead.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Reiiublican  party  was  hardening  and  con- 
solidating every  day,  and  one  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  time  was  its  arraying  itself  in 
solid  phalanx  on  its  distinctive  principles  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  events.  If  it  gives  up 
a  fort  it  does  so  with  tears,  and  declares  that 
it  is  done  not  for  civil  but  for  "  military  rea- 
sons." For  the  government,  the  most  radical 
and  aggressive  men  have  been  selected.  For 
the  Cabinet,  for  foreign  missions,  for  Senators 
and  other  officers,  the  most  radical  men  have 
been  chosen.  The  Senate  had  been  confirm- 
ing every  day  men  who  have  trampled  the 
Constitution  under  their  feet,  and  refused  to 
recognize  the  obligation  to  return  fugitives 
from  labor — men  who  have  boasted,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
elsewhere,  that  they  had  been  personally  con- 
cerned in  running  off  Slaves.  This  evidence 
looks  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of 
yielding  any  of  the  aggressive  or  distinctive 
features  of  the  Republican  party.  This  is  the 
cause  which  had  sundered  this  Confederacy, 

!  and  if  not   remedied  would  sunder  it  still 

!  more. 

He  charged  that  it  was  the  purpose  and 
design  of  the  Republican  organization  to  ex- 
clude, directly  or  indirectly,  from  every  Ter- 
ritory, every  citizen  of  every  Southern  State 
who  desired  to  carry  with  him  there  his  Slave 
property.  In  other  words,  the  Republicans 
do  not  intend  that  Slave  property  shall  be 
recognized  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  unless  the  people  drive 
them  from  power  they  will  carry  their  prin 
ciples  into  execution.  We  have  been  looking 
since  the  4th  of  March  on  a  disrupted  Con- 
federacy. While  seven  States  have  been 
consolidating  their  power,  and  have  been 
looking  at  the  discontents  in  other  States, 
those  of  the  border  had  been  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  -bring  about  a  reunion  of  the 
States.  Yet,  he  deeply  regretted  to  say,  he 
had  seen  no  evidence  on  the  Republican 
side  to  meet  these  endeavors  half-way.  The 
Border  Slave  States  cannot  reunite  this  Con- 
federacy. The  majority  of  the  non-Slave- 
holding  States  alone  have  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  with  grief 
but  with  a  Arm  conviction,  that,  unless  with 
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in  a  short  time  the  Republicans  manifest  a 
spirit  to  give  the  "  equality"  which  the  Bor- 
der Slave  States  claim,  the  question  will  be 
solved  in  one  of  these  ways:  we  may  drift 
into  civil  strife,  if  the  people  are  allowed  no 
opportunity  to  speak  ;  if  we  have  not  civil 
strife,  then  a  peaceful  separation  by  treaty. 
If  the  Republican  statesmen  and  their  friends 
remain  firm,  rigid,  and  determined,  there  can 
be  no  other  result  than  to  drive  the  Border 
Slave  States  into  a  union  with  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  in  the  belief  that  the  government 
represents  the  true  principles  of  the  old 
Federal  system.  If  the  Border  Slave  States 
hold  a  Convention,  which  seemed  probable, 
and  the  people  of  the  non-Slaveholding 
States  deem  it  their  duty  to  reject  such 
propositions  as  may  be  essential,  then,  the 
disruption  of  "the  Union  will  be  inevitable  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  States,  and  at  no  distant 
day  the  new  Confederacy  will  be  the  largest 
on  this  continent. 

To  this  Mr.  Douglas  an- 

Dougias'  Retort.  swered,  evidently  with  the 
design  of  forcing  his  old 
antagonist  to  the  direct  question  of  Union  or 
Disunion.  He  repeated  his  former  points, 
and  reaffirmed  that  the  Slave-holding  States 
had  no  complaint  to  make.  They  have  got 
their  just  proportion  and  just  rights  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  He 
could  not  conceal  his  surprise  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  denied  all  the  positions 
he  had  assumed.  The  Senator,  after  saying 
that,  if  the  Border  Slave  States  could  not  get 
one  of  the  propositions  laid  down  by  him, 
and  having  insisted  that  there  was  no  hope 
in  this  particular,  remarked  "  that  Kentucky, 
from  mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak,  and 
from  every  valley  and  smiling  plain,  would 
ring  forth  the  cry  of  justice  and  equality." 
His  (Douglas1)  object  was  to  demonstrate 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  such  action,  and 
that  Kentucky  had  justice  and  equality  in 
the  Territories,  according  to  the  tests  pre- 
scribed by  the  Senator  himself,  and  that 
there  is  an  equitable  division  on  the  line  of 
thirty-seven,  a  half-degree  further  North  than 
Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition  claimed.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  had  not  attempted 
to    disprove  this.     He   was   too    prudent  to 

make  the  attempt.     He  knew  the  Territories 
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of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and 
Dacotah  had  been  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  the 
Kansas -Nebraska  bill.  All  those  Territories 
were  organized  on  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  Congress,  leaving  the  people  to 
decide  the  Slavery  question  as  they  pleased, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  leaving  the  courts  to  ascertain  what 
the  limitation  is.  This  is  all  the  South  have 
ever  asked.  The  Republicans  have  aban- 
doned the  Wilmot  proviso  and  congressional 
intervention,  and  repudiate  congressional 
prohibition  of  Slavery.  The  Senator  would 
not  deny  that.  He  did  not  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  say  that  the  Republicans 
have  abandoned  all  their  essential  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  ask  him  to  do  anything 
to  promote  their  interests.  He  (Douglas) 
did  not  believe  in  the  political  creed  of 
that  party,  and  did  not  believe  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  promoted 
by  the  exercise  of  their  power  ;  still,  he  pre- 
ferred the  Union  under  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration to  none  at  all.  Inasmuch  as  it 
was  true  that  they  have  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  South  in  the  Territories,  and  have  not 
attempted  to  repeal  the  Slave  code  of  New 
Mexico,  this  fact  should  be  proclaimed  by 
every  loyal  Union  man.  He  demanded  that 
every  fact  and  truth  that  could  be  uttered, 
should  be  uttered  by  every  man  to  allay  sec- 
tional strife,  to  calm  the  irritation  in  the 
Slaveholding  States,  and  to  restore  reason  in 
order  that  we  may  hereafter  succeed  in  se- 
curing such  constitutional  guarantees  as  shall 
prevent  civil  strife,  and  restore  the  Union. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  from  the  Inaugu- 
ral that  Mr.  Lincoln  acknowledged  the  duty 
of  Federal  protection  to  Slave  property, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  iaws 
affording  such  protection,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  officers  to  execute  the 
laws.  Hence,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
mistook  when  he  said  that  there  was  no  in- 
stance in  which  Federal  protection  would 
not  be  afforded. 

Breckenridge,  being  thus 
pointedly    assailed,     again 
|  took   the   floor   for  reply. 
!  He  reiterated  that  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of 
1  the   Republicans    having    abandoned    their 
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principles.  The  Senator — 
who  by  turns  had  been  the 
eulogist  and  denouncer  of 
the  Republicans— said  they  had  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  desired  to  give  equal  rights  to  all  the 
States  ;  that  they  had  particularly  abandoned 
their  principles  as  to  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 
He  would  not  charge  the  Senator  with  the 
purpose'  to  misrepresent  him.  but  that  Sen- 
ator called  attention  to  two  paragraphs  in 
his  (Breckenridge's)  speech.  He  said  that 
he  (Breckenridge)  had  declared  that  the 
Border  Slave  States  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union  except  on  equal  terms,  or  without  an 
equitable  division,  and  that  the  South  had 
no  right  to  believe  that  they  would  receive 
the  protection  and  recognition  they  ask. 
Now,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
was,  that  he  (Breckenridge)  was  in  favor  of 
precipitating  Kentucky  out  of  the  Union. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  given  a  slight 
twist  to  his  language.  He  (Breckenridge) 
did  say,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
dominant  party  had  manifested,  by  the  acts 
of  their  representatives,  that  they  will  not 
abolish  Slavery  in  the  States ;  that,  as  equal 
States,  they  could  not  remain  in  the  Union 
when  the  property  of  all  of  them  was  not  to 
be  recognized  or  protected. 

The  Union  was  broken  already,  and,  unless 
some  energetic,  manly  efforts  were  made  to 
settle  the  question  on  broad  national  princi- 
ples, the  Union  will  be  broken  still  further. 
It  could  not  be  saved  by  persuading  the  peo- 
ple that  the  Republicans  have  abandoned  the 
principles  to  which  they  still  adhere.  Such 
a  declaration  was  calculated  to  produce  ap- 
prehension and  injurious  effect.  President 
Lincoln  recognizes  a  qualified  property  in 
Slave  labor  within  the  Slave  States;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he,  in  his  Inaugural,  recog- 
nizes the  enunciation  of  the  Chicago  Plat- 
form, that  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
Territories  is  freedom,  &c.  This  is  the  con- 
viction and  principle  of  the  majority  on  this 
floor,  as  well  as  of  the  President  himself  and 
his  party.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  belittling 
to  say  that  the  Republicans  have  abandoned 
their  essential  principles,  when  all  their  ma- 
chinery is  leveled  against  Slavery?  lie 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Republicans  driven 


from   power,   in   order  that  these  questions 
might  be  adjusted  on  constitutional  principles. 
Douglas  retorted  saying, 

that,      although      Brecken-      Douglas'  Last  Word. 

ridge  would  not  go  back 
and  tell  his  constituents  that  the  people  of 
the  Slave  States  stood  in  a  better  position 
than  ever,  as  regarded  their  rights  in  the 
Territories,  the  fact  still  remained  as  he 
(Douglas)  had  stated  it,  and  the  desire  of  his 
heart  was  that  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  should  be  made 
aware  of  it.  He,  too,  desired  to  put  the 
Republican  party  out  of  power,  but  he  would 
not  foster  unkind  feelings  in  the  South  for 
party  purposes.  He  would  tell  the  truth 
about  the  Republican  party,  even  if  it  oper- 
ated to  their  credit. 

Breckenridge  suggested  that  Douglas  now 
ask  the  Republicans  here  the  reason  for 
omitting,  in  the  Territorial  bills,  any  allu- 
sion to,  or  prohibition  of,  Slavery.  Douglas 
answered  that,  as  already  stated  by  himself, 
they  had  so  acted  from  patriotic  consider- 
ations to  prevent  a  further  disruption  of  the 
Union.  He  wanted  to  crush  down  every 
Disunionist  in  Kentucky.  He  wanted  to 
strengthen  his  (Breckenridge's)  hands.  The 
Senator  had  told  them  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Union,  and  he  (Douglas)  wanted  to  save 
the  country  and  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  next  six 
years.  And,  he  repeated,  tdiat  he  wanted  to 
strengthen  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  every 
other  man,  and  to  show  that  Kentucky  is 
safe,  even  under  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion, and  to  put  down  secession  in  every 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  finally  called  on 
a  motion  to  lay  the  Douglas  resolution  of 
inquiry  on  the  table.  It  resulted  in  yeas  23, 
nays  11.  So  the  resolution  was  tabled. 
Breckenridge  then  asked  leave  to  offer  the 

following : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Senate 
recommend  and  advise  the  re- 
moval of  the  United  States 
troops  from  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Clingman  had  also  prepared  one,  covering 
the  same  ground,  which  he  offered,  viz.  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  it  i3 
expedient  that  the  President  withdraw  all  Federal 
troops  from  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
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Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Louis- 
iana, and  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  collect  rev- 
enues iu  these  States." 

Both  resolutions  were  laid  over,  to  be  de- 
bated the  day  following.  The  wish  to  ad- 
journ made  many  Senators  unwilling  to 
consider  the  resolutions  at  length,  fearing  a 
protracted  debate  on  the  question  of  advis- 
ing and  directing  the  President. 

On  Thursday  (.March  28th)  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois,  introduced  a  resolution  declaring 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the  true 
way  to  preserve  the  Union  is  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  Union ;  that  resistance  to  their 


enforcement,  whether  under  the  name  of 
anti-coercion  or  any  other  name,  is  disunion ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  hold  and 
protect  the  public  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  enforce  the  laws  thereof,  as  well 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  as  within  the  other  States  of  the 
Union. 

This  was  briefly  discussed,  but  the  desire 
to  adjourn  overrode  this  and  the  other  reso- 
lutions introduced.  The  Senate  adjourned 
sine  die  at  four  o'clock. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Lincoln's  cabinet  on  the  evacuation  of  fort  sumter.  the 
president's  course.  condition  of  fort  pickens.  Lin- 
coln's MESSENGERS  TO  FORT  SUMTER.  STATE  OF  PUBLIC 
FEELING.  THE  ''AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  NA- 
TIONAL UNITY."  SODTHERN  CONTEMPT  OF  NORTHERN  MEN. 
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Cabinet  discussion  of         The  news  from  Washing- 
tbe  question  of         ton,  March  14th,  was  calcu- 
Kvacuation.  lated     to    excite    profound 

interest.  A  dispatch  stated:  "Two  sessions 
of  the  Cabinet  have  been  held  upon  the 
final  determination  concerning  Fort  Sumter. 
The  first  met  at  10  o'clock  and  adjourned 
at  1,  and  reconvened  at  4  and  adjourned  at 
7.  It  is  well  understood  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
bers on  this  question,  which  first  found  ex- 
pression at  the  conference  on  Saturday  night, 
when  the  military  reports,  advising  the  with- 
drawal, were  submitted.  That  difference 
was  emphasized  to  day  in  very  positive  terms, 
and  led  to  a  protracted  discussion.  While 
members  of  the  Cabinet  disagree  as  to  this 
policy,  and  have  done  so  since  the  proposi- 


tion was  first  presented,  they  agree  as  to  the 
stern  necessity  which  is  urged  as  the  only 
justification  for  a  recourse  which,  in  the  best 
aspect,  seems  to  involve  a  certain  degree  of 
national  humiliation.  The  unity  of  the  Cabi- 
net, however,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  op- 
posing views  on  this  subject,  which  has  now 
assumed  a  shape  that  admits  of  but  one  solu- 
tion, for  which  General  Scott  and  his  military 
associates  are  wholly  responsible.  Nothing 
remains  now  to  be  done  after  these  concluding 
deliberations,  but  to  issue  the  formal  orders, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  highest 
authority.  The  particular  mode  of  with- 
drawing Major  Anderson's  force  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  General  Scott's  inclination,  two 
days  ago,  was  to  send  them  to  New  York  by 
steamer,  which  would  save  the  necessity  of 
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passing  through  Charleston.  That  purpose 
may,  however,  be  changed  before  the  last 
order  is  given.  No  messenger  has  yet  been 
sent  to  Major  Anderson  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, as  the  newspapers  have  reported.  He 
has,  however,  been  prepared  for  a  decisive 
communication  from  the  War  Department, 
since  he  made  a  detailed  report  last  week, 
showing  the  limited  stock  of  supplies  in  Fort 
Sumter. " 

This  states  the  condition  of  the  question  of 
evacuation,  so  far  as  related  to  the  discussions 
within  the  Cabinet.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison  having  been  determined  upon,  as  a 
•'military  necessity,"  it  seemingly  only  re- 
mained for  the  President  to  permit  the  dis- 
patch of  the  order  for  evacuation  to  be  sent 
to  consummate  the  step  declared  necessary. 
The  public  in  the  Northern  States  became 
reconciled  to  the  decision,  so  far  as  its  intense 
feeling  would  permit.  Still,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  who  regarded  the  surrender 
of  the  post,  under  menace 
not  only  as  a  national  hu- 
miliation, but  as  a  positive 
confession  of  the  weakness  of  the  Goverment. 
By  this  class  the  evacuation  was  pronounced 
a  virtual  surrender  to  revolution.  In  the 
Senate  the  decision  found  several  most 
uncompromising  opponents — among  them 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
aud  Trumbull,  of  Illinois — all  of  whom  freely 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Major  Anderson.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  influence  with  the  President,  if 
any,  it  is  certain  that  the  Executive  did  not 
accede  to  the  "military  necessity,"  for  days 
grew  into  weeks,  and  yet  the  missive  of  hu- 
miliation did  not  go  forth. 

In  this  instance,  and  in 
others  of  eminent  and  vital 
importance,  the  President 
showed  a  quiet  and  cautious  independence 
of  judgment  which  rendered  it  certain  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  was  one  of  those  men 
having  both  a  will  and  a  way  of  his  own. 
Solicitous  for  the  opinions  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  give  advice,  patient  in  obtaining  in- 
formation, watchful  of  the  currents  of  public 
feeling,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  slow  in  forming  his 
judgment;  but,  when  once  the  way  seemed 
clear,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  "  assume  the  re- 
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sponsibility"  even  though  the  course  pursued 
was  not  in  consenance  with  that  advised  by 
his  Cabinet  or  expected  by  the  public.  The 
Sumter  complication  illustrated  this  self-reli- 
ance, in  a  remarkable  manner.  When  the 
country  had,  apparently,  made  up  its  mind 
to  see  the  beleaugered  band  of  loyalists  march 
out  of  the  fastness  which  kept  the  sacrilege- 
oug  horde  of  Union-breakers  at  bay,  the 
President  was  silent.  Day  and  night  the 
deed  was  present  to  his  mind;  and  slowly,  as 
the  biscuits  and  meat  of  the  garrison  pro- 
vision-chest grew  low  day  by  day,  the  thought 
took  form  which  was  to  give  him  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  a  united  people  in  exchange  for 
the  loss  of  that  fastness,  at  once  the  Key  to 
Charleston  and  the  portal  of  hope  to  the  lover 
of  his  country. 

Whatever  was  to  be  the  fortune  of  Sumter, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  remaining  forts 
in  possession  of  the  General  Government  were 
to  be  retained,  at  all  hazards.  The  statements 
made  by  Senator  Clingman,  in  the  debate  on 
the  message,  that  warlike  preparations  were 
going  on  at  the  Navy  Yard,  were  not  without 
foundation.  Several  vessels,  as  early  as  March 
10th,  had  passed  South  to  reinforce  those 
fortifications  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment troops.  Sumter  alone  seemed  left  to  its 
solitary  fate.  Pickens,  un- 
der command  of  Lieutenant 
Slemmer,  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  efficiency  for  action. 
That  gallant  officer  had,  by  his  loyalty,  saved 
the  fortress  from  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ists. When  those  in  command  at  the  Navy 
Yard  were  rejoicing  over  the  hauling  down 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  he  had  hastily  evacu- 
ated Fort  McRae,  and,  passing  over  to  Pick- 
ens, there  resolved  to  resist  the  conspirators 
to  the  last.  His  conduct  stands  out  in  satis- 
factory contrast  to  that  of  Commander 
Farrand,  and  Lieutenant  Renshaw.  After 
the  occupancy  of  Pickens,  the  little  force  at 
his  command  were  put  to  the  severest  labor 
in  rendering  the  fortress  tenable.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  marines  from  the  vessels-of- 
war  lying  off  in  the  harbor.  By  March  15th 
the  fort  was  deemed  capable  of  resisting  the 
assault  then  hourly  threatened  by  General 
Bragg,  the  Confederate  commander,  who,  for 
weeks,  had  been  making  extensive  prepara- 
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tions  for  forcing  Slemmer 
out  of  the  Santa  Rosa  for- 
tress. It  was  reported  from 
Washington,  March  16th,  that  the  fort  was  in- 
vested by  thirteen  full  batteries,  including 
Forts  McRae  and  Barrancas,  which  command- 
ed not  only  Pickens  but  the  offing.  At  that 
date  the  steam  corvette  Brooklyn,  and  the  sail- 
ing frigate  Sabine,  were  lying  off  the  port  with 
reinforcements  on  board.  No  attempts  were 
made  to  land  the  trooj)s,  however,  since  the 
rebel  commander  threatened  to  open  fire 
on  the  vessels  and  on  Pickens,  if  the  rein- 
forcement was  attempted.  But,  the  night- 
ly mission  of  small  boats  which  put  off, 
with  muffled  oars,  to  the  outside  of  Santa 
Rosa  island,  gave  the  brave  Lieutenant  good 
cheer  and  helping  hands,  and  when  the 
middle  of  the  month  had  passed,  the  fortress 
was  prepared  for  the  threatened  bombard- 
ment. Beside  the  Brooklyn  and  Sabine,  the 
Wyandotte  and  several  sloops-of-war  were  un- 
derstood to  be  present,  prepared  to  render 
effective  service.  This  powerful  array  un- 
doubtedly prevented  the  assault;  and  the 
three  thousand  Confederates,  with  "souls  on 
fire  for  the  fray,"  all  under  command  of  a 
redoubtable  officer,  were  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  old  flag's  morning  salute,  without 
the  power  to  banish  it  from  their  sight.  The 
presence  of  a  strong  naval  force  at  that  point, 
with  reinforcements,  was  one  of  the  acts 
which  marked  the  brief  term  of  Secretary 
Holt's  service.  To  his  orders,  to  that  dis- 
position of  the  vessels-of-war,  as  well  as  to 
Slemmer's  efficiency,  does  the  country  owe 
the  salvation  of  Pickens,*  and  the  retention 


*  The  service  which  his  predecessor,  John  B. 
Floyd,  rendered  to  the  cause  of  disunion  and  treason, 
was  thus  set  forth  by  the  Atlanta  (Geo.)  Confederacy, 
of  March  16th. : 

"  But  for  the  foresight,  and  firmness,  and  patriotic 
providence  of  John  B.  Floyd,  in  what  stress  and 
peril  would  the  Cotton  States  be  floundering  this 
day !  He  saw  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  Union,  or 
the  doom  of  his  own  people.  For  many  months 
past,  from  his  stand-point,  he  had  an  extended  held 
of  vision,  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  great  danger 
which  threatened  us,  but  which  was  hid  below  the 
horizon  from  the  eyes  of  most  of  us.  When  his 
faithful  loyalty  to  his  own  persecuted  people  began 
its  labors  in  our  defense,  in  what  a  condition  were 
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of  the  important  positions  at  Key  West  and 
the  Tortugas.     [See  vol.  I.  page  308.] 

Several  messengers  rrom 
the  Federal  authorities  to 
Fort  Sumter  appeared  in 
Charleston  during  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  March.  Surgeon  Fox,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  dispatched  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
passed  over  to  Sumter,  "by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  South  Carolina  authorities,"  to 
inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  fort,  as 
well  as  to  confer  privately  with  Major  An- 
derson ;  but  the  attendance  of  Captain  Hart- 
stene  prevented  the  desired  private  confer- 
ence. 

Colonel  G.  W.  Lay,  of  General  Scott's  staff, 
appeared  at  Charleston  March  20th,  and  had 
a  long  interview  with  Governor  Pickens  and 
General  Beauregard,  understood  to  lie  in 
reference  to  terms  of  evacuation,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  armament  of  the  fort, 
should  the  Federal  Government  order  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress. 

March  25th,  Colonel  Lamon,  as  a  special 
messenger  of  the  President,  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton. After  an  interview  with  the  author- 
ities, he  passed  over  to  the  fort.  His  visit 
was  announced  as  one  of  "  pacification."  He 
had  an  unrestricted  interview  with  Major 
Anderson,  whom  he  found  in  good  spirits, 
and  with  provisions  enough  to  hold  out  to 
April    15th.      He   returned   to   Washington 

the  Southern  States  !  The  North  had  the  heavy 
guns,  the  light  arms,  ttie  powder  and  ball,  just  aa 
the  North  had  everything  else  that  belonged  to  the 
common  Government.  How  quietly  were  men 
shitted  from  our  soil  who  might  have  been  here 
to-day  to  murder  us  at  Abraham  Lincoln's  order. 
How  slender  the  garrisons  became  in  Southern  forts 
which  were  made  for  us,  and  belong  to  nobody  else, 
but  which  a  savage  enemy  now  chafes  and  rages  to 
get  possession  of!  Who  sent  37,000  stand  of  arms 
to  Georgia?  How  came  60,000  more  prime  death- 
dealing  rifles  at  Jackson,  Miss.?  And,  in  short,  why 
have  we  anything  at  all  in  the  South  to  mail  the 
strong  hands  of  the  sons  of  the  South  with  at  this 
hour,  when  every  heart,  and  head,  and  arm  of  her 
children  is  needed  in  her  defense  ?  Truth  dema.nds 
it  of  us  to  declare  that  we  owe  to  John  B.  Floyd  an 
eternal  tribute  of  gratitude  for  all  this.  Had  he 
been  less  the  patriot  than  he  was,  we  might  now 
have  been  disarmed  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  nation  of 
cut-throats  and  plunderers." 
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March  26th,  reporting  unfavorably  to  rein- 
forcements. All  the  schemes  devised  for 
throwing  supplies  into  the  beleaguered  for 
tress  Mr.  Lanson  reported  to  be  impractica- 
ble— an  opinion  which  Major  Anderson,  also, 
was  understood  to  entertain. 

The  several  reports  of  these  messengers 
seemed  to  leave  no  alternative  but  the  with- 
drawal of  the  little  band  from  Charleston. 
The  order  for  evacuation  was  hourly  look- 
ed for  by  the  country,  as  well  as  by  An- 
derson himself.  But,  the  days  wore  into 
weeks,  and  that  order  was  not  given.  The 
interest  in  the  garrison  became  hourly  more 
painful.  The  crisis  was  approaching.  The 
national  pulse  seemed  to  stand  still  for  the 
word  that  was  to  declare  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  showing  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
very  large  and  influential  class  of  citizens  of 
the  North,  at  this  juncture,  we  may  mention 
the  existence  of  a  Society  organized  in  New 
York  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse.  It  represented 
the  commercial  interests 
more  particularly — among 
its  chief  corporators  being  found  the  names 
of  several  eminent  merchants,  while  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  became  its  "  or- 
gan." The  society  was  called  the  "Amer- 
ican Society  for  promoting  National  Unity." 
It  held  its  first  session  in  New  York,  March 
6th,  and  put  forth  its  plea  in  a  "  programme," 
which  was  a  singular  commixture  of  religion, 
politics  and  commerce — all  directed  against 
"  Abolitionism,"  the  great  prime  demoral- 
izer and  disorganizer.  We  may  quote  from 
this  document  as  one  of  those  "  signs  of  the 
times"  which  indicated  how  cleverly  com- 
merce and  religion  could  hob-nob  with 
Satan,  when  he  threatened  to  disturb  their 
quiet  and  their  profits  : 

"  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  such 
evil  teachings  (abolitionism)  should  be  firmly  and 
boldly  confronted,  not  by  the  antagonisms  of  doubt- 
ful and  perishable  weapons,  but '  by  the  Word  of 
God,  which  liveth.and  abideth  forever,'  as  expound- 
ed by  a  broad  and  faithful  recognition  of  his  moral 
and  providential  government  over  the  world.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  we  propose  an  organized 
effort,  4c,  &c. 

"  Our  attention  will  not  be  confined  to  Slavery, 


but  this  will  be,  at  present,  our  main  topic.  Four 
millions  of  immortal  beings,  incapable  of  self-care, 
and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresight,  are  provi- 
dentially committed  to  the  hands  of  our  Southern 
friends.  This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot  put 
from  them  if  they  would.  Emancipation,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  rebellion  against  Providence,  and 
destruction  to  the  colored  race  in  our  land.  We  at 
the  North  rid  ourselves  of  no  responsibility  by  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  hostility  to  Slavery,  and  thus 
sundering  the  bonds  of  State  fellowship  ;  we  only  put 
it  out  of  our  power  to  do  the  good  which  both  hu- 
manity and  religion  demand  ;  should  we  not  rather 
recognize  the  Providence  of  God,  in  his  placing  such 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  degraded  and  dependent 
sons  of  Africa  in  this  favored  land,  and  cheerfully 
co-operate,  by  all  needful  labors  and  sacrifices,  with 
His  benevolent  design  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy 
them?  Under  a  Providential  dispensation,  lifting 
them  up  from  the  degradation  and  miseries  of  indo- 
lence and  vice,  and  exacting  of  them  due  and  need- 
ful labor,  they  can  certainly  be  trained  and  nur- 
tured, as  many  have  been,  for  the  services  and  joys 
of  heaven  ;  and  if  the  climate  and  institutions  of  the 
South  are  such  that  our  fellow-citizens  there  can 
afford  to  take  the  onerous  care  of  them,  in  return 
for  their  services,  should  we  not  gladly  consent? 
They  freely  concede  to  us  our  conscientious  convic- 
tions, our  rights,  and  all  our  privileges;  should  we 
not  as  freely  concede  to  them  theirs?  Why  should 
we  contend?  Why  paralyze  business,  turn  thou- 
sands of  the  industrious  and  worthy  poor  out  of  em- 
ployment, sunder  the  last  ties  of  affection  that  can 
bind  these  States  together,  destroy  our  once  pros- 
perous and  happy  nation,  and  perhaps  send  multi- 
tudes to  premature  graves — and  all  for  what  ?  Is 
not  such  a  course  a  struggle  of  arrogant  assumption 
against  the  Providence  of  the  Most  High  ?  and,  if 
persisted  in,  will  it  not  surely  bring  down  his  heavy 
and  prolonged  judgments  upon  us  ?" 

This  religio-commercial  enterprise  did  not, 
we  may  state,  attract  any  particular  atten- 
tion, although  strongly  indorsed  and  sus- 
tained by  that  powerful  organ  of  the  Presby- 
terian (Old  School)  denomination,  the  New 
York  Observer.  The  great  tide  of  public 
feeling  was  sweeping  insensibly  onward, 
against  the  old  barriers  where  property  in 
man  was  intrenched ;  and  those  subservient 
servants  who  ordained  the  "  American  So- 
ciety for  promoting  National  Unity,"  by 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  propagandists  with 
Scriptural  weapons,  daily  became  less  po- 
tential. We  advert  to  the  organization  sim- 
ply as  one  of  the  last  religious  efforts  to 
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"  cement  the  Union"  by  hurling  anathemas 

against   the   Anti-Slavery   sentiment   of  the 

North. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  re- 
Southern Contempt  .     that  thfi  gouth  while 

fur  the  Yankees.  ' 

it  virtually  held  in  sub- 
jection a  large  class  of  citizens  in  the  North, 
still  despised  them,  as  the  British  used  Ar- 
nold, and  paid  him  gold  for  his  treason,  yet 
despised  the  creature  even  to  forbidding  his 
presence.  The  epithet  "Yankee"  had  long 
implied,  to  the  Southern  understanding, 
something  mean  or  abject.  Up  to  the  very 
last  hour,  prior  to  the  response  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  for  troops,  (April  15th,) 
the  disunion  leaders  confidently  counted 
upon  such  aid  and  comfort  from  the  commer- 
cial North  and  manufacturing  East,  as  would 
greatly  assist  to  secure  Southern  independ- 
ence. The  all-potent  agency  relied  upon  was 
the  supposed  dependence  of  Northern  com- 
merce and  Eastern  manufactures  upon  South- 
ern patrons.  The  dollar-loving,  mercenary 
men  of  the  Free  States  were  regarded  as 
lacking  the  spirit  to  defend  their  Union 
sentiments  by  the  sword.  The  following 
paragraph,  from  the  New  Orleans  Bee, 
(March  10th,)  simply  embodied  the  almost 
generally  prevalent  feeling  in  the  South  re- 
garding the  honor  and  courage  of  the  North: 
"  The  Black  Republicans  are  a  cowardly  aet,  after 
all.  They  have  not  the  courage  of  their  own  con- 
victions. They  tamper  with  principles.  Loathing 
Slavery,  they  are  willing  to  incur  almost  any  sacri- 
fice rather  than  surrender  the  Border  States.  Ap- 
pearances indicate  their  disposition  even  to  forego 
the  exquisite  delight  of  sending  fleets  and  armies  to 
make  war  on  the  Confederate  South,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  allegiance  of  the  fron- 
tier Slave  States.  We  see  by  this  how  hollow  and 
perfidious  is  their  policy,  and  how  inconsistent  are 
their  acts  with  their  professions.  The  truth  is,  they 
abhor  Slavery,  but  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  power  aud  influence,  should 
they  drive  Virginia  and  the  other  Border  States  out 
of  the  Union.  They  chafe,  doubtless,  at  the  hard 
necessity  of  permitting  South  Carolina  and  her  sis- 
ters to  escape  from  their  thraldom,  but  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity, and  they  must,  perforce,  submit  to  it." 

The  opinion  was  sedulously  disseminated, 
by  the  press  of  the  South,  particularly  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
ths.«,  distress  and   pauperism   in   the  North 


A  specimen  of  Seces. 
sicm  Falsification. 


would  follow  upon  the  secession  of  the  Cot- 
ton States.  This  opinion  gave  zest  to  the 
disunion  movement,  as,  in  the  near  future, 
the  Secessionists  beheld  their  harbors  teeming 
with  a  commerce  too  long  committed  to  the 
North — their  streams  lined  with  looms  too 
long  monopolized  by  New  England  skill  and 
energy — their  cities  a  nursery  for  the  ten  thou- 
sand shops  and  factories  required  by  the  needs 
of  a  great  and  self-sustaining  people.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  system  of  falsehood  and  ex- 
aggeration practiced  by  the 
intriguants,  to  lure  their 
victims  on  to  the  fatal  is- 
sue of  disunion,  and  to  impress  the  Southern 
musses  with  a  false  idea  of  the  results  to  fol- 
low the  act,  we  quote  from  the  Charleston  Mer- 
rar^'sNew  York  correspondence  [Marchl2th :] 
"  Any  troops  raised  to  invade  the  South,  would 
have  to  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  at  least  their 
own  number  before  they  ever  set  foot  on  Southern 
soil,  and  Greeley,  and  Beecher,  and  Field,  and  the 
other  truculent  Abolition  leaders,  would  be  seen 
some  fine  morning  swinging  by  the  neck  from  the 
lamp-posts  of  Broadway.  But  I  fear  that  even  your 
determination  to  stand  by  your  rights,  though  it  has 
cowed  the  poltroons  whose  tongues  and  types  were 
so  brave,  will  not  ultimately  prevent  insurrections 
at  the  North.  The  whole  city  of  New  York,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Not  five  dry-goods  houses  will  be  able  to  stand. 
There  is  no  business  being  done.  The  number  of 
hands  discharged  is  immense.  The  Morrill  tariff 
will  bring  the  commercial  crisis  here,  made  from 
political  causes,  to  an  explosion  next  month.  The 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  will  be  diverted 
southward,  and  in  a  short  time  pauperism  and  gene- 
ral distress  will  be  so  great,  that  risings  and  riots 
will  take  place,  and  the  white  slaves  of  commerce 
and  capital,  both  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
will  administer  to  the  lips  of  their  taskmasters  the 
poisoned  chalice  which  they  have  prepared  for  the 
planters  of  the  South.  An  ignorant  proletarian 
mass,  whose  condition  at  best  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
that  of  your  negroes,  will  be  sure  to  '  better  the  in- 
struction' they  have  received  from  their  oracles. 
Long  taught  that  '  property  is  robbery,'  they  will 
put  the  doctrine  into  practice  at  last  upon  a  scale 
of  fearful  dimensions.  At  this  moment,  there  are 
fifty  thousand  human  beings  in  New  York  aud 
Brooklyn  who  know  not  where  they  will  be  able  to 
get  their  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  and  every 
day  the  number  of  the  destitute  will  greatly  increase. 
The  New  York  papers  conceal  or  gloss  over  this 
terrible  reality.     If  the  South  wants  recruits  to  fight 
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its  battles  against  invading  hosts  of  Abolitionists, 
and  to  spare  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  let  the 
Confederacy  employ  a  few  agents  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  of  the  North,  and  it  will  soon  have  as 
many  troops  as  it  requires.  There  is  not  an  unem- 
ployed Irishman  who  would  not  gladly  enlist  in  the 
cause,  and  there  are  thousands  of  native  Democrats 
eager  for  the  sarrite  service.  And,  should  the  Lin- 
coln Administration  proceed  to  make  war  upon 
your  commerce,  you  can  find  at  the  North  any 
number  of  ships  and  men  ready  for  letters  of  marque 
from  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

There  is  not,  to  use  an  Irish  license  of 
phraseology,  a  statement  of  fact  here  which 
is  not  a  falsehood.  It  was  simply  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  of  baseness  and  treachery 
which  seemed  to  underlie  the  entire  fabric  of 


"  Southern  independence."  If  the  masses  o* 
the  Confederate  States  were  thus  deooived 
much  was  due  to  their  willingnes;  ,o  he  mis 
informed;  but,  the  greatest  shar  of  crime 
which  flowed  from  a  conflict  with  the  Fede- 
ral Government  may,  with  propriety,  be 
charged  upon  a  press  suborned  to  treason 
and  ambition.  A  free  press  and  free  schools 
are  said  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  free  institu- 
tions. The  converse  is  equally  true  : — a  sub- 
orned press  and  restricted  system  of  education 
are  instruments  of  tyranny.  That  the  South- 
ern States  have  been  the  victims  of  such  a 
tyranny,  to  a  deplorable  degree,  history  will 
be  compelled  to  chronicle. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  SECRET  HOPE  IN  THE  SOUTH  FOR  PEACE.  GOV.  PICKENS' 
MESSAGE  OP  CONGRATULATION.  CONFIDENCE  IN  A  PEACEFUL 
ISSUE.  ALEXANDER     H.     STEPHENS'     APOSTOLATE.  HIS       "EX- 

POSITION"      OF       THE     ORGANIC      LAW     OF     THE     NEW      SLAVE     CON- 
FEDERACY. 


That  the  revolution 
Confidence  in  Peace.  was  considered  an  ac- 
complished fact,  as  early 
as  April  1st,  is  evident  not  more  from  the 
legislation  of  the  Confederate  Congress  and 
the  acts  of  State  Legislatures  than  in  the 
communications  which  passed  between  the 
leaders  of  the  secession  movement.  The  idea 
of  any  prolonged  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  scheme  for  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  not  entertained. 
It  was  thought  belligerent  action  might  re- 
sult in  the  case  of  Sumter,  and  grow  out  of 
the  effort  to  repress  the  secession  of  Mary- 
land ;  but,  we  believe  that  most  of  the  better 
classes  in  the  South,  and  most  of  their  lead- 
ing men,  did  not,  in  their  private  judgments, 
either  expect  or  desire  a  state  of  actual  war 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  establish,  since 
it  serves  to  fix  the  hostilities  which  followed 


upon  the  proper  parties— the  few  men  of  the 
Confederate  Government  who  usurped  the 
prerogatives  of  princes,  in  their  direction  of 
affairs. 

Governor  Pickens,  un- 
der  date  of  March  28th,     Gover"w  Pirke'f  Mes 

sage  of  (  ongra  ulation. 

communicated  a  message 
to  the  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
in  response  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  Congress,  February  12th,  viz.  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  (Government  takes  under  its 
charge  the  questions  and  difficulties  now  existing  be- 
tween several  States  of  this  Confederacy  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  other 
public  establishments,  and  that  the  President  of 
the  Congress  be  directed  to  communicate  this  re 
solution  to  the  Governors  of  the  States." 

The  Governor  stated  that,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confed- 
eracy wrote  him  as  follows  :  "  Under  this  act 
the  President  directs  me  to  inform  you,  that 
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he  assumes  control  of  all  the 
military  operations  of  your 
State,  having  reference  to, 
or  connected  with,  questions  between  your 
State  and  powers  foreign  to  it.  He  also  di- 
rects me  to  request  you  to  communicate  to 
the  Department  without  delay,  the  quantity 
and  character  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
which  have  been  acquired  from  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  now  in  the  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  navy-yards  of  your  State,  and  all 
other  arms  and  munitions  which  your  State 
may  desire  to  turn  over  and  make  charge- 
able to  this  Government." 

The  Governor  complied  with  the  resolu- 
tion and  requisitions,  and  stated  the  facts 
relating  to  the  matter  in  the  Message.  He 
then  proceeded  to  add  his  congratulations 
over  the  success  of  the  revolution,  in  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  terms : 

"  I  herewith  transmit  the  ordinances  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  different  States  that  have  seceded, 
and  would  call  attention  to  the  obvious  propriety 
of  providing  for  them,  together  with  our  own  ordi- 
nance on  the  same  subject,  some  suitable  place  of 
safe  deposit.  They  are  the  simple,  but  authentic 
records  of  events  well  calculated  to  produce  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  future  destiny  of  our 
country. 

"  Heretofore  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
great  struggle  has  been  to  secure  the  personal 
rights  of  individuals.  In  former  times  the  power 
of  government  absorbed  all  individual  or  personal 
rights  of  citizens.  But  our  English  ancestors,  by 
their  sturdy  virtues,  engrafted,  at  different  periods, 
such  grants  and  restrictions  upon  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  effectually  secured  personal  rights,  and 
as  far  as  that  branch  of  liberty  is  involved,  they 
made  it  as  perfect  as  any  other  country. 

"  To  secure  the  political  rights  of  separate  and 
independent  communities,  required  a  higher  and 
broader  range  of  political  experience.  The  guar- 
antees for  personal  rights  in  England  was  a  great 
advance  over  the  old  feudal  system  of  Europe  ;  and 
it  was  then  left  to  the  separate  States  of  America 
to  develop  a  higher  experience  over  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory,  in  those  guarantees  necessary  to 
secure  the  local  rights  of  separate  independent 
communities,  united  under  one  common  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  old  Constitution  was  intended  to  effect  this 
advance  in  the  science  of  Government,  and  if  it  had 
been  properly  administered,  would  have  continued 
to  develop  the  mighty  resources  and  power  of  a 
wonderful  people.     But,  under  the  combination  of 
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ambition  with  fanaticism,  they 
attempted  to  organize  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  so 
as  to  act  together  in  a  consolidated  majority,  and 
administer  the  common  Government  without  regard 
to  the  sacred  guarantees  by  which  the  local  rights  and 
interests  of  separate  communities  should  be  pre- 
served under  the  absolute  control  of  thc#r  separate 
Governments.  This,  of  course,  reversed  the  whole 
philosophy  of  our  peculiar  system,  and  if  permitted 
to  become  successful,  would  have  given  us  no  ad- 
vance over  the  European  system  of  Government. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  placed  us  behind  them  in 
progress,  for  many  of  their  most  enlightened  and 
powerful  Governments  asserted  the  doctrine,  and 
acted  upon  it,  that  Governments  and  dynasties  can 
be  changed  by  Popular  Sovereignty,  expressed 
through  universal  suffrage,  in  independent  commu- 
nities; and  they  avow  this  as  a  substitute  for  the 
old  theory  of  divine  and  hereditary  right. 

"  Under  our  old  articles  of  Confederation  the 
Government  had  failed,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  grew  out  of  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  was  adopted  in  order  to  secure,  at 
that  period,  a  more  perfect  union  to  enable  us  to 
resist  foreign  aggression.  We  have  outgrown  that 
state  of  things,  and  the  danger  lately  was  not  from 
foreign  aggression,  but  from  internal  corruption, 
and  from  an  assumption  in  parts  and  majorities  of 
absolute  Governments  over  other  parts,  without 
reference  to  the  limitations  and  reservations  of  the 
compact.  Thus,  that  Constitution  ran  its  career, 
and  fulfilled  its  destiny,  under  the  perverted  and 
vitiated  idea  that  we  were  a  consolidated  people. 
Under  prejudices  fostered  by  designing  men,  and 
under  the  worst  passions  inflamed  by  bad  men,  an 
absolute  majority  was  created,  who  assumed  that 
their  will  must  necessarily  be  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  the  fixed  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
which  were  intended  to  guard  the  local  rights  and 
interests  of  the  separate  and  independent  commu- 
nities which  composed  the  Confederacy  of  States. 
"  Our  State,  true  to  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  and  true  to 
thost  great  and  progressive  ideas  which  were  so 
identified  with  American  Independence,  was  forced 
to  resume  her  original  powers  of  Government ;  and 
if  she  succeeds  in  engrafting  the  fundamental  right 
of  a  separate  and  independent  State  to  withdraw 
from  any  Confederacy  that  may  be  formed,  when- 
ever her  people,  in  sovereign  Convention  assem- 
bled, shall  so  decide,  then  she  will  have  made 
another  advance  in  the  science  of  Government,  and 
added  another  guaranty  to  the  great  principle  of 
civil  liberty.  And  if  this  principle  could  be  se- 
cured without  an  appeal  to  arms  and  blood,  it 
would  show  that  the  country  has  progressed  in  civ- 
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ilization  and  intelligence,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  settle  all 
controversies  and  issues  in- 
volving political  rights,  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  in- 
terest, to  free  discussion,  to  Conventions,  to  trea- 
ties and  covenants,  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to 
brutal  force. 

"  True,  we  have  encountered  misrepresentation 
and  abuse,  and  for  a  people  so  small  in  numbers  as 
we  are  to  make  such  an  issue  as  we  did,  was  full 
of  danger  and  difficulty. 

"  But  no  people  are  fit  to  be  free,  unless  they 
are  able  to  treat  denunciation  with  indifference,  and 
to  meet  danger  with  fortitude. 

"From  peculiar  circumstances,  South  Carolina 
was  called  on  to  take  the  first  step  in  this  march  to 
independence.  She  had  to  encounter  the  first  shock 
in  the  bitterness  and  fierce  passions  of  our  oppo- 
nents. Those  who  had  mastered  the  power  of  the 
Government,  and  were  fondly  gazing  on  the  rich 
and  ripe  fruit  supposed  to  be  just  within  their  grasp, 
naturally  felt  exasperated  in  disappointment,  caused 
by  this  State  interposing  to  arrest  them  in  their 
lawless  career  of  mad  ambition  and  wild  fanaticism. 
For  a  period  we  were  surrounded  with  great  difficul- 
ties, and  threatened  with  danger  that  appeared  imi- 
minent. 

"  As  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  I  always 
considered  that  the  peculiar  mission  of  this  State 
was,  by  a  firm  and  temperate  course,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  Confederacy  of  States,  homoge- 
neous in  feeling  and  interest,  with  such  institutions 
and  domestic  civilization  as  would  unite  them  in 
one  common  destiny,  with  a  government  devoted 
to  their  peace  and  safety,  and  with  no  interest  to 
produce  the  slightest  aggression  upon  other  pe-ople  ; 
but  deeply  interested  to  develop  those  productions 
that  are  so  largely  demanded  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  mankind,  and  entering  so  largely  into  the 
comforts  and  progressive  civilization  of  the  world. 
"  When  this  State  first  withdrew  from  the  Fede- 
ral Union,  I  felt  that  we  bore,  on  one  side,  critical 
relations  to  the  Confederacy  we  had  left,  and  also 
very  delicate  and  peculiar  relations  to  those  Slave 
States  which  constituted  the  border  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  we  had  still  higher  and  more  sacred  du- 
ties and  relations  toward  our  sister  States  of  the 
South,  who  were  expected  nobly  to  come  to  our 
side  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Confederacy. 

"  All  these  relations  made  our  course  quite  com- 
plicated, and  full  of  deep  obligations.  In  adminis- 
tering the  duties  of  the  Executive  office,  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  never  for  one  moment  lost  sight  of  the 
relations  our  State  bore  to  all,  and  it  has  ever  been 
my  endeavor,  while  sustaining  her  separate  rights 
and  iudependence,  never  to  do  anything  that  might 


show  indifference  to  any  of  the  great,  complicated 
interests  and  relations  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. 

"When  your  illustrious  body  adjourned,  you  saw 
the  State  standing  alone,  surrounded  with  peril,  and 
clouds  resting  upon  the  future.  Under  the  kind 
dispensations  of  a  superintending  Providence,  I  am 
now  able  to  present  her  to  you  under  a  brighter 
day,  surrounded  by  other  States  rich  in  their  re- 
sources, with  their  brave  and  patriotic  sons  standing 
as  a  guard  in  the  portals  of  a  new  Temple,  reared 
by  our  common  counsels,  and  dedicated  to  the  st fa- 
rate  sovereignty  of  free  and  independent  States. 

"F.  W.  PICKENS." 

This  Message,  while  it  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting view  of  the  Southern  view  of  the  re- 
volution, also  proves  that  its  author,  one  of 
the  most  outwardly  belligerent  of  Secession- 
ists, really  regarded  the  state  of  peace  as  as- 
sured. The  same  assurance  was  extended  to 
the  people  by  the  Montgomery  Congress  in  its 
appointment  of  Commissioners  to  Washing- 
ton, to  negotiate  for  the  amicable  settlement 
of  all  old  relations,  and  the  friendly  arrange- 
ment of  new  relations  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. [See  their  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  pages  16-17,  Vol.  II.] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
mark Upon  the  singular  The  Posire  for  Peace, 
presumption  on  which  this 
confidence  in  "  peace  and  good  will"  rested : 
the  ''Memorandum1'  of  Mr.  Seward  [see  pages 
17-18,]  will  answer  on  this  point;  but,  that  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  South  not  only 
hoped  for  peace  but  also  deprecated  a  state 
of  war,  we  assume  to  be  conclusive,  despite 
the  offensive  attitude  of  affairs.  The  fact  of 
men  being  in  arms — of  the  investment  of 
Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter — of  the  thorough 
military  organization  of  States,  were  the  out- 
ward means  to  intimidate  the  North — to 
"  conquer  a  peace ;"  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Southerners  were  necessary  to  give  the 
appearance  of  power  to  the  new  Government. 
But,  the  better  class  of  citizens,  even  where 
they  had  espoused  the  cause  of  secession, 
shrunk  from  the  terrors  and  disabilities  of 
actual  war  as  too  fearful  a  price  for  the  mere 
change  of  their  national  capital  from  Wash- 
ington to  Montgomery ;  and,  if  the  forces 
called  into  the  field  were  ever  used  to  pre- 
cipitate the  conflict,  the  people  were  power- 
less before  the  Star  Chamber  tyranny  of  the 
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forty  men  who,  exalted  to  power  without  the 
popular  voice,  legislated  and  decreed  without 
awaiting  for  the  popular  assent. 

The     speech     made    by 

Mr.   Stephens'  Apos-       .  ,  n         TT      0 ,       , 

toiate  Alexander   H.    Stephens — 

Vice  President  (by  election 
of  the  "  Congress"  at  Montgomery)  of  the 
Confederate  Government — March  21st,  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  has  been  referred  to  as  em- 
bodying the  ideas  upon  which  the  new  order 
of  things  was  founded  [see  Vol.  I.,  pgs  30-31.] 
The  quotation  there  given  was  an  exposition, 
more  particularly,  of  the  Slave-element  enter- 
ing into,  and  characterizing,  the  Confederate 
organic  law.  That  section  of  the  speech  re- 
lating to  the  ability  of  the  new  Government 
to  maintain  its  independence,  deserves  con- 
sideration here,  as  it  was  this  speaker's 
"glittering  generalities"  which  reconciled 
the  intelligence  of  the  South  to  the  alarums 
of  war  which  followed.  Having  been  a 
strong  Union  man  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
passage,  by  the  Georgia  Convention,  of  its 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  Mr.  Stephens  was  re- 
garded as  a  safe  and  conservative  counsellor ; 
and  his  views,  set  forth  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  prevailed  to  rally  around  the 
Administration  of  Jefferson  Davis  the  con- 
servatism and  intelligence  of  the  Seceded 
States.  Prior  to  that  date  (March  21st,)  it  is 
believed  the  new  dynasty  did  not  have  the 
confidence  nor  the  sympathy  of  the  well- 
informed  and  wealthier  classes,  to  any  great 
degree. 

That  it  had  their  acquiescence  is  true, 
if  silence  gave  consent ;  but,  the  ruling  forty 
knew  too  well  the  danger  of  carrying  forward 
their  Government  without  the  friendship  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  best  citizens.  The 
turbulent  and  illy-informed  of  the  population, 
would  do  for  voters  and^  soldiers — would  ad- 
mirably answer  the  purposes  of  machinators 
against  liberty,  and  the  ancient  order  of 
things  ;  but  that  population — composed 
largely  of  "  poor  white  trash,"  of  jaennyless 
politicians,  of  bankrupt  spendthrifts,  of 
gamblers  and  adventurers — was  an  element 
of  danger  as  well  as  of  strength,  and  could 
be  made  to  yield  very  little  to  the  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  tribute-taker.  The  planter, 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  real-estate 
operator,    the    steamboat     proprietor,     the 


Slave-owner,  must  be  constrained  not  only  to 
embark  in  the  cause,  but  to  give  it,  also,  their 
cordial  support,  both  moral  and  material. 
To  secure  that  support  Mr.  Stephens  made 
his  exposition ;  and  it  is  not  hazarding  much 
to  say  that  that  exposition  did  more  to  consoli- 
date Southern  sentiment,  more  to  prepare  the 
Southern  mind  for  even  a  fanatical  adherence 
to  the  Davis  Administration,  than  all  other 
influences  combined.  Hence  the  speaker's 
words  assume  an  historical  significance,  and 
we  lay  before  the  reader  such  portions  of  the 
"exposition"  as  seem  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  centralizing  sympathy  for,  and  con- 
fidence in,  the  policy  of  resistance  to  all  at- 
tempts upon  the  independence  of  the  Con« 
federate  States.     He  said : 

"  We    are    passing   through 

„    ,,  ,  Mr.  Stephens'  Expo- 

one    of    the    greatest    revolu-  ' 

position, 
tions    in    the    annals    of    the 

world.  Seven  States  have,  within  the  last  three 
mouths,  thrown  off  an  old  Government,  and  formed 
a  new.  This  revolution  has  been  signally  marked, 
up  to  this  time,  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  ac- 
complished without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of 
blood.  This  new  Constitution,  or  form  of  Govern- 
ment, constitutes  the  subject  to  which  your  atten- 
tion will  be  partly  invited. 

"  In  reference  to  it,  I  make  this  first  general  re- 
mark :  it  amply  secures  all  our  ancient  rights, 
franchises,  and  privileges.  All  the  great  principles 
of  Magna  Charta  are  retained  in  it.  No  citizen  is 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  under  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  great  principle  of  religious  liberty,  which 
was  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  old  Constitution,  is 
still  maintained  and  secured.  All  the  essentials 
of  the  old  Constitution,  which  have  endeared  it  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  have  been  pre- 
served and  perpetuated.  Some  changes  have  been 
made — of  these  I  shall  speak  presently.  Some  of 
these  I  should  have  preferred  not  to  have  seen 
made  ;  but  these,  perhaps,  meet  the  cordial  appro- 
bation of  a  majority  of  this  audience,  if  not  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Of  them,  therefore,  I  will  not  speak. 
But,  other  important  changes  do  meet  my  cordial 
approbation.  They  form  great  improvements  upon 
the  old  Constitution.  So,  taking  the  whole  new 
Constitution,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  it  as  my 
judgment,  that  it  is  decidedly  better  than  the  old. 
Allow  me  briefly  to  allude  to  some  of  these  im- 
provements." 

He  then  recurred  to  the  Tariff;  to  the  fea- 
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the  privilege  of  seats  on  the  floors  of  Con 
gress ;  to  the  tenure  of  the  Presidential  term  of 
office ;  and  followed  with  his  allusions  to  the 
Slave-feature  as  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, pronouncing  the  sentiment  that  freedom 
to  the  negro  was  a  wrong — that  the  social  fa- 
bric of  the  Status  was  founded  upon  Slavery 
—that  Slavery  was  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  edifice.  [See  pages  30-31,  Vol.  I.,  for 
his  words  on  this  point.]     He  continued  : — 

"  I  have  been  asked,  what  of  the  future?  It  has 
been  apprehended  by  some  that  we  would  have  ar- 
rayed against  us  the  civilized  world.  I  care  not 
who  or  how  many  they  may  be,  when  we  stand  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth,  we  are  obliged  and 
must  triumph. 

"  Thousands  of  people,  who  begin  to  understand 
these  truths,  are  not  yet  completely  out  of  the  shell ; 
they  do  not  see  them  in  their  length  and  breadth. 
We  hear  much  of  the  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa.  In  my  judg- 
ment those  ends  will  never  be  attained,  but  by  first 
teaching  them  the  lesson  taught  to  Adam,  that  'in 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread, '  and 
teaching  them  to  work,  and  feed  and  clothe  them- 
selves. 

"  But,  to  pass  on.  Some  have  propounded  the 
inquiry  :  Whether  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  go  on 
with  the  Confederacy,  without  further  accessious. 
Have  we  the  means  and  ability  to  maintain  nation- 
ality among  the  powers  of  earth?  On  this  point  I 
would  barely  say,  that  as  anxious  as  we  all  have 
been,  and  are,  for  the  Border  States,  with  institu- 
tions similar  with  ours,  to  join  us,  still,  we  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  maintain  our  position,  even  if  they 
Bhould  ultimately  make  up  their  minds  not  to  cast 
their  destiny  with  ours.  That  they  ultimately  will 
join  us,  be  compelled  to  do  it,  is  my  confident  belief; 
but,  we  can  get  on  very  well  without  them,  even  if 
they  should  not. 

"  We  have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  high  na- 
tional career.  The  idea  has  been  given  out  at  the 
North,  and  even  in  the  Border  States,  that  we  are 
too  small  aud  too  weak  to  maintain  a  separate  nation- 
ality. This  is  a  great  mistake.  In  extent  of  terri- 
tory we  embrace  560,000  square  miles  and  upward. 
This  is  upward  of  200,000  square  miles  more  than 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States.  It  is  an  area  of  country  more  than 
double  the  territory  of  France  or  the  Austrian  em- 
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pire.     France,  in   round  num- 
bers,   has  but  212,000    square       Mr.  Stephens'  Expo- 

.,  .      .  siiion. 

miles.  Austria,  in  round  num- 
bers, has  248,000  square  miles.  Ours  is  greater  than 
both  combined.  It  is  greater  than  all  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Great  Britain,  including  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  together.  In  population  we 
have  upward  of  five  millions — according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  i860 ;  this  includes  white  and  black.  The 
entire  population,  including  white  and  black,  of  the 
original  thirteen  States,  was  less  than  4.000,000  in 
1790,  and  still  less  in  '76,  when  the  independence 
of  our  fathers  was  achieved.  If  they,  with  a  less 
population,  dared  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  greatest  power  on  earth,  shall  we  have 
any  apprehension  of  maintaining  ours  now? 

"  In  point  of  material  wealth  and  resources,  we 
are  greatly  in  advance  of  them.  The  taxable 
property  of  the  Confederate  States  cannot  be  less 
than  $22,000,000,000.  This,  I  think  I  venture  but 
little  in  saying,  may  be  considered  as  five  times 
more  than  the  Colonies  possessed  at  the  time  they 
achieved  their  independence.  Georgia  alone  pos- 
sessed, last  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller-General,  $672,000,000  of  taxable  pro- 
perty. The  debts  of  the  seven  Confederate  States 
sum  up,  in  the  aggregate,  less  than  $18,000,000  ; 
while  the  existing  debts  of  the  other  of  the  late 
United  States  sum  up,  in  the  aggregate,  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  $174,000,000.  This  is  without 
taking  into  account  the  heavy  city,  corporation, 
and  railroad  debts,  which  press,  and  will  continue 
to  press,  a  heavy  incubus  upon  the  resources  of 
those  States.  These  debts,  added  to  others,  make 
a  sum  total  not  much  under  8500,000,000.  With 
such  an  area  of  territory — with  such  an  amount 
of  population — with  a  climate  and  soil  unsurpassed 
by  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth — with  such  re- 
sources already  at  our  command — with  productions 
which  control  the  commerce  of  the  world — who 
can  entertain  any  apprehensions  as  to  our  success, 
whether  others  join  us  or  not? 

"  I  believe  I  state  but  the  common  sentiment, 
when  I  declare  my  earnest  desire  that  the  Border 
States  should  join  us.  -.The  difference  of  opinion 
that  existed  among  us  anterior  to  secession,  related 
more  to  the  policy  in  securing  that  result  by  co- 
operation, than  from  any  difference  upon  the  ulti- 
mate security  we  all  looked  to  in  common.  Thes<» 
differences  of  opinion  were  more  in  reference  to 
policy  than  principle  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said  in 
his  Inaugural,  in  1801,  after  the  heated  contest  pre- 
ceding his  election,  '  there  might  be  differences  in 
opinion  without  differences  on  principle,'  and  that 
'  all,  to  some  extent,  had  been  Federalists,  aud  all 
Republicans ;'  so  it  may  now  be  said  of  us,  that, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  policy 
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In  having  a  co-operation  with  our  Border  sister 
Slave  States,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  that 
as  we  are  all  co-operationists,  we  are  now  all  for 
independence,  whether  they  come  or  not." 

The   speaker    then  con- 

Mr.  Stephens- Expo-  tu]ate(j      th(J      Southern 

sition.  D 

people  that  the  revolution 

had  been  bloodless,  and  promised  so  to  be 

— a  statement  which  he  felt  constrained  to 

make,  in  order  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 

hostilities  upon  the  Federal  authorities,  and 

thus   to  render  the  cause  of  the  South  just  in 

the  eyes  of  the  conservative  classes.  He  said : 

"  I  was  not  without  grave  and  serious  apprehen- 
sion, that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  cut- 
ting loose  from  the  old  Government  would  be  the 
only  remedy  for  our  safety  and  security,  it  would 
be  attended  with  much  more  serious  ills  than  it  has 
been,  as  yet.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  none  of  those 
incidents  which  usually  attend  revolutions.  No 
such  material  as  such  convulsions  usually  throw 
up,  have  been  seen.  Wisdom,  prudence,  and  pat- 
riotism have  marked  every  step  of  our  progress 
thus  far.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  me  that  I  am 
enabled  to  make  the  declaration.  Of  the  men  I  met 
in  the  Congress  at  Montgomery  (I  may  be  pardon- 
ed for  saying  this)  an  abler,  wiser,  a  more  conser- 
vative, deliberate,  determined,  resolute  and  patri- 
otic body  of  men,  I  never  met  in  my  life.  Their 
works  speak  for  them ;  the  provisional  govern- 
ment speaks  for  them ;  the  Constitution  of  the 
permanent  government  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
of  their  worth,  merit,  and  statesmanship. 

"  But,  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  future  : 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  revolution  ?  Will 
everything,  commenced  so  well,  continue  as  it  has 
begun  ?  In  reply  to  this  anxious  inquiry,  I  can 
only  say,  all  depends  upon  ourselves.  A  young 
man  starting  out  in  life  on  his  majority,  with  health, 
talent,  and  ability,  under  a  favoring  Providence, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
His  destinies  are  in  his  own  hands.  He  may  make 
for  himself  a  name  of  honor  or  dishonor,  according 
to  his  own  acts.  If  he  plants  himself  upon  truth, 
integrity,  honor,  and  uprightness,  with  industry, 
patience,  and  energy,  he  cannot  fail  of  success. 
So  it  is  with  us  ;  we  are  a  young  Republic,  just  en- 
tering upon  the  arena  of  nations  ;  we  will  be  the 
architect  of  our  own  fortunes.  Our  destiny,  under 
Providence,  is  in  our  own  hands.  With  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  public 
men,  and  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  success  to  the  full  measure 
of  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  may  be  looked  for. 
9  ; 


But,  if  we  become  divided — if  schisms  arise — if  dis- 
sensions spring  up — if  factions  are  engendered — if 
party  spirit,  nourished  by  unholy  personal  ambi- 
tion, shall  rear  its  hydra  head,  I  have  no  good  to 
prophesy  for  you.  Without  intelligence,  virtue, 
integrity,  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
no  republic  or  representative  government  can  be 
durable  or  stable. 

"  We  have  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  patriot- 
ism. All  that  is  required  is  to  cultivate  and  per- 
petuate these.  Intelligence  will  not  do  without 
virtue.  France  was  a  nation  of  philosophers.  These 
philosophers  became  Jacobins.  They  lacked  that 
virtue,  that  devotion  to  moral  principle,  and  that 
patriotism  which  is  essential  to  good  government. 
Organized  upon  principles  of  perfect  justice  and 
right — seeking  amity  and  friendship  with  all  other 
powers — I  see  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  up- 
ward and  onward  progress.  Our  growth,  by  acces- 
sions from  other  States,  will  depend  greatly  upon 
whether  we  present  to  the  world,  as  I  trust  we 
shall,  a  better  government  than  that  to  which  they 
belong.  If  we  do  this,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas  cannot  hesitate  long ;  neither  can 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  They  will  neces- 
sarily gravitate  to  us  by  an  imperious  law.  We  made 
ample  provision  in  our  Constitution  for  the  admission 
of  other  States  ;  it  is  more  guarded,  and  wisely  so, 
I  think,  than  the  old  Constitution  on  the  same 
subject,  but  not  too  guarded  to  receive  them  as  fast 
as  may  be  proper.  Looking  to  the  distant  future, 
and  perhaps  not  very  distant  either,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility,  and  even  probability,  that 
all  the  great  States  of  the  North-west  shall  gravi- 
tate this  way,  as  well  as  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  &c.  Should  they  do  so,  our  doors 
are  wide  enough  to  receive  them,  but  not  until 
they  are  ready  to  assimilate  with  us  in  principle." 

As  to  the  prospect  of  an  open  rupture  with 
the  North,  and  civil  war,  he  said : 

"  The  prospect  of  war  is,  at  least,  not  so  threat- 
ening as  it  has  been.  The  idea  of  coercion 
shadowed  forth  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Inaugural, 
seems  not  to  be  followed  up,  thus  far,  so  vigorously 
as  was  expected.  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  believed,  will 
soon  be  evacuated.  What  course  will  be  pursued 
toward  Fort  Pickens  and  the  other  forts  on  the  Gulf, 
is  not  so  well  understood.  It  is  to  be  greatly  desired 
that  all  of  them  should  be  surrendered.  Our  object 
is  peace,  not  only  with  the  North,  but  with  the  world. 
All  matters  relating  to  the  public  property,  public 
liabilities  of  the  Union,  when  we  were  members  of  it, 
we  are  ready  and  willing  to  adjust  and  settle,  upon 
the  principles  of  right,  equality,  and  good  faith. 
War  can  be  of  no  more  benefit  to  the  North  than  to 
us.    The  idea  of  coercing  us,  or  subjugating  us,  is 
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utterly  preposterous.    Whether 
Mr.  Stephens'  Expo-     the  intenti0n  of  evacuating  Fort 
sition.  Sumter  is  to  be  received  as  an 

evidence  of  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
difficulties  with  the  United  States,  or  the  result  of 
necessity,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  would  fain 
hope  the  former.  Rumors  are  afloat,  however,  that 
it  is  the  result  of  necessity.  All  t  can  say  to  you, 
therefore,  on  that  point  is,  keep  your  armor  bright 
and  your  powder  dry. 

"  The  surest  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  show  your 
ability  to  maintain  your  rights.  The  principles  and 
position  of  the  present  Administration  of  the  United 
States— the  Republican  party— present  some  puz- 
zling questions.  While  it  is  a  fixed  principle  with 
them  never  to  allow  the  increase  of  a  foot  of  slave 
territory,  they  seem  to  be  equally  determined  not  to 
part  with  an  inch  of  the  "  accursed  soil."  Notwith- 
standing their  clamor  against  the  institution,  they 
seem  to  be  equally  opposed  to  getting  more,  or 
letting  go  what  they  have  got.  They  were  ready  to 
fight  on  the  accession  of  Texas,  and  are  equally 
ready  to  fight  now,  on  her  secession.  Why  is  this? 
How  can  this  strange  paradox  be  accounted  for? 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  rational  solution,  and 
that  is,  notwithstanding  their  professions  of  humani- 
ty, they  are  disinclined  to  give  up  the  benefits  they 
derive  from  slave  labor.  Their  philanthropy  yields 
to  their  interest.  The  idea  of  enforcing  the  laws  has 
but  one  object,  and  that  is  a  collection  of  the  taxes 
raised  by  slave  labor,  to  swell  the  fund  necessary  to 
meet  their  heavy  appropriations.  The  spoils  are 
■what  they  are  after,  though  they  come  from  the 
labor  of  the  slave.  He  alluded  to  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  seemed  to  surround  the 
question  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  controversy 
with  the  old  government.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  is 
perplexing  many  minds.  The  President  seems  to 
think  that  he  cannot  recognize  our  independence, 
nor  can  he,  with  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 


Mr.  Stephens'  Expo- 
sition. 


do  so.  The  Constitution  makes 
no  such  provision.  A  General 
Convention  of  all  the  States 
has  been  suggested  by  some." 

Without  proposing  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
he  barely  made  the  following  suggestion  : 

"  That  as  the  admission  of  States  by  Congress  un- 
der the  Constitution  was  an  act  of  legislation,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract  or  compact  between  the 
States  admitted  and  the  others  admitting,  why  should 
not  this  contract  or  compact  be  regarded  as  of  like 
character  with  all  other  civil  contracts- -liable  to 
be  rescinded  by  mutual  agreement  of  both  parties? 
The  seceding  States  have  rescinded  it  on  their  part. 
Why  cannot  the  whole  question  be  settled,  if  the 
North  desire  peace,  simply  by  the  Congress  in  both 
branches,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President, 
giving  their  consent  to  the  separation,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  our  independence  ?  This  he  merely  offer- 
ed as  a  suggestion — as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  done  with  much  less  violence  to  construc- 
tions of  the  Constitution  than  many  other  acts  of 
that  government.  The  difficulty  has  to  be  solved  in 
some  way  or  other — this  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
fact.  " 

With  this  exposition  the  Confederates 
were  willing  to  rest  their  ease.  Sustain- 
ing its  views,  they  went  into  battle,  the 
aggressors  and  assailants ;  defending  its  as- 
sumed prerogatives,  they  wasted  their  best 
blood  and  treasure.  That  the  sentiments 
proclaimed  were  repulsive  to  the  spirit  of 
every  civilized  people  in  Christendom  did  not 
affect  Southern  polity  and  purpose :  to  own 
a  "nigger"  was  the  end  and  aim  of  every  re- 
volutionist. The  Confederate  Constitution 
was  to  secure  and  perpetuate  that  "  inesti- 
mable privilege  to  every  loyal  Southerner." 
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Great  Naval  Move- 
ments. 


The  "  War  for  the 
Union"  may  be  said  to 
have  been  opened,  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  the 
movements  in  New  York  harbor  early  in 
April.  The  activity  apparent  in  the  Brook- 
lyn navy-yard,  in  putting  vessels  into  com- 
mission, was  followed  (April  4th)  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Collins  ocean  steamers 
Baltic  and  Atlantic  to  Government  service. 
Soon  the  California  steamer  Illinois  was  add- 
ed to  the  number.  All  of  these  large  and 
swift  vessels  were  loaded  with  extraordinary 
expedition  with  heavy  cargoes  of  provisions, 
munitions,  forage,  and  horses,  while  quarters 
were  prepared  on  the  Baltic  for  a  regiment 
of  troops.  The  steam  frigate  Powhatan,  of 
eleven  guns  and  three  hundred  men,  was 
called  into  commission,  and  in  three  days' 
time  was  turned  from  "  ordinary"  into  sail- 
ing condition.  She  put  to  sea  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  6th,  as  convoy  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  Harriet  Lane,  steam  revenue  cutter,  of 
five  guns  and  ninety-six  men,  had  already 
put  out  of  the  Narrows,  followed  by  the 
steam  tugs  Uncle  Ben  and  Yankee.  The 
steamer  Water  Witch,  at  the  Philadelphia 
navy-yard,  was  put  in  commission  April  5th. 
All  these  vessels  acted  under  sealed  orders, 
and  the  public  could  only  surmise  as  to  their 
destination.  The  steam  frigates  Roanoke  and 
Wabash,  the  steam  corvette  Savannah,  and 
the  brig  Perry,  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard, 
were  being  hurried  into  condition  for  com- 
mission.    At  the  Boston  (Charlestown)  navy- 


yard,  the  steam  frigates  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
and  Colorado,  and  the  brig  Bainbridge,  were 
being  hurriedly  refitted.  Commodore  String- 
ham,  it  was  understood,  would  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  Squadron,*  making 
the  Minnesota  his  flag-ship. 

*  This  Squadron,  and  its  service,  were  determined  upon 
as  early  as  March  25th,  at  which  date  the  orders  went  forth 
for  the  commissions  and  rendezvous.  It  was  composed  as 
follows  : 

THE  FLEET. 

Commander-in-Chief — Flag-Officer  Silas  H.  Stringham. 
Seeoud  in  Command — Flag-Omcer  G.  J.  Pendergmst. 

STEAM   FRIGATE   MINNESOTA — FORTY   GUNS. 

Captain — G  J.  Van  Brunt. 
Commander — Case. 

Lieutenants — Worden,  Wainwright,  Badger,  Johnson,  Fos- 
ter, Mitchell,  Wilson. 
Chief  Engineer — Franklin  Johnson. 

FRIGATE  SABINE — FIFTY  GUNS. 

Captain — Henry  A.  Adams. 

Lieutenant  and  Executive  Officer — J.  R.  M.  Mullany. 
Lieutenants — George  P.  Welsh,  Wm.  H.  Murdagh,  Robt. 
F.  R.  Lewis,  L.  H.  Norman. 

Acting  Master — Wm.  P.  McCann. 
Surgeon — M.  G.  Delaney. 

SLOOP  CUMBERLAND — TWENTY-FOUR  GUNS. 

Captain — John  Marston. 

Lieutenants — First,  Alexander  Murray;  Second,  John  S. 
Maury;  Third,  James H.  Rochelle;  Fourth,  Chas.  H.  Greene; 
Fifth,  Thomas  0.  Selfridge. 

Surgeon — Thomas  Dillard. 

SLOOP  ST.   LOUIS — TWENTY   GUNS. 

Captain — Chas.  H.  Poor. 
Executive  Officer — Lieutenant  J.  D.  Todd. 
Lieutenants— W.  W.  Low,  M.  P.  Jones,  G.  E.  Belnap. 
Surgeon — John  0.  C.  Barclay. 

SLOOP    MACEDONIAN — TWENTY-TWO    GUNS. 

Captain — James  Glynn. 

Lieutenants— Matthias    C.    Marin,    Somerville  Nicholson, 
Samuel  R.  Franklin,  William  H.  Ward,  Charles  A.  Babcock. 
Surgeon — William  Grier. 
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The  movement  of  troops 
Movement  of  Troops,  toward  New  York,  from 
interior  stations,  added  to 
the  feverish  excitement  now  existing  in  all 
circles.  Captain  Barry's  artillery  and  two 
companies  of  the  Second  infantry  reached 
Fort  Lafayette  on  the  morning  of  April  5  th. 
A  company  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  sev- 
eral companies  of  the  Third  infantry,  were 
already  in  the  fort.  At  Fort  Hamilton  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  men  were  quartered, 
ready  for  immediate  duty.  Colonel  Harvey 
Brown,  of  the  Second  infantry,  was  in  com- 
mand, and,  together  with  Captain  Foote  and 
Lieutenant  Almy,  acted  with  unceasing  vigi- 
lance in  expediting  the  orders  of  Govern- 

STEAM   SLOOP    BROOKLYN — TWENTY-FIVE    GUNS. 

Captain — William  Walker. 

Lieutenants— James  A.  Doyle,  J.  C.  Williamson,  Albert 
W.  Smith,  William  N.  Jeflfers,  William  Mitchell,  H.  A. 
Adams. 

Surgeon — Lewis  W.  Minor. 

Engineers — Joshua  Follansbee,  W.  B.  Brooks,  Marshal  P. 
Jordan,  James  W.  Wittaker,  Henry  Snyder,  E.  F.  Mayer,  Jr., 
John  K.  Neill. 

STEAM    SLOOP    POWHATAN — ELEVEN   GUNS. 

Captain — Samuel  Mercer. 

Lieutenants — Egbert  Thompson,  Thomas  C.  Harris,  and 
George  Brown. 

Surgeon — Joseph  Wilson,  Jr. 

Chief  Engineer — Harman  Newell. 

Engineers — First  Assistants,  Wm.  J.  Lamdin  and  James 
F.  Linidin;  Second  Assistants,  J.  McElmell  and  John  Purdy; 
Third  Assistants,  William  H.  Gladding,  E.  Laws,  and  H.  C. 
Mcllvain. 

STEAM  SLOOP  POCAHONTAS — FIVE  GUNS. 

Captain — Samuel  F.  Hazard. 
Lieutenants — Van  R.  Morgan,  Beverly  Kennon. 
Past  Assistant  Surgeon — Francis  M.  Gait. 
Engineers — First  Assistant,  E.  W.  Manning;  Third  Assist- 
ants, George  H.  Riley,  Henry  Wright,  and  David  Smith. 

STEAMER  WYANDOT — FIVE    GUNS. 

Lieutenant  Commanding — Abner  Read. 
Lieutenants — J.  R.  Eggleston,  J.  M.  Stribling. 
Assistant  Surgeon — Algernon  S.  Garnet. 
Engineers — First  Assistant,  W.  H.  Cushman;  Third  Assist- 
ants, M.  H.  Plunkett,  K.  Wilson. 

STEAMER  HARRIET   LANE — FIVE  GUNS. 

Captain — J.  Faunce. 

First  Lieutenant — D.  B.  Constable;  Second,  H.  0.  Porter; 
Third,  J.  M.  Thatcher;  Fourth,  Horace  N.  Gamble. 

Surgeon — J.  N.  Campbell. 

Chief  Engineer — J.  R.  Dryberg;  First  Assistant,  Walter 
Scott;  Second,  C  G.  Dale;  Third,  F.  F.  Pulsifer. 

STEAMER   MOHAWK — FIVE  GUNS. 

Lieutenant  Commanding — James  H.  Strong. 

Lieutenants — Alphonse  Barbot,  E.  T.  Sheddon,  C  C  Car- 
penter. 

Assistant  Surgeon — Delavan  Bloodgood. 

Engineers — First  Assistant,  John  S.  Abert;  Second  Assist- 
ants, E  L  Dick,  Geo.  D.  Emmons,  and  Edward  C.  Patten. 


Preparations    of    the 

Revolutionists  to 

Resist. 


ment.  Matters  were  managed  with  much 
discretion,  and  the  public  could  only  conjec- 
ture the  destination  of  the  troops,  trans- 
ports, and  vessels  of  war. 

The  watchful  friends  of 
the  South,  in  the  North, 
gave  full  information  of 
these  preparations ;  while  the  enterprising 
daily  journals  of  the  metropolis  vied  with 
each  other  in  details  of  proceedings,  and  in 
guesses  at  the  truth.  As*  a  consequence,  in- 
creased activity  and  excitement  {prevailed  in 
the  Confederate  States.  Troops  were  thrown 
into  Charleston  and  Pensacola,  in  large  bod- 
ies —  these  positions  being  regarded  as  the 
points  menaced. 


STEAMER   CRUSADER — EIGHT  GUNS. 

Lieutenant  Commanding — T.  A.  M.  Craven. 

Lieutenants — J.  M.  Duncan,  J.  E.  Jewett,  and  A.  E.  K. 
Benham. 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon — J.  W.  B.  Greenhorn. 

Engineers — First  Assistant,  J.  A.  Grier;  Third  Assistants, 
L.  Campbell,  0.  H.  Lackey,  and  J.  D.  Lining. 

STEAMER  WATER   WITCH — THREE  GUNS. 

Lieutenant  Commanding — John  L.  Davis. 

Lieu  tenants — Charles  H.  Cushman,  Thomas  H.  Eastman. 

Engineers — First  Assistant,  Charles  H.  Loring;  Second  As- 
sistant, Edward  Scattergood;  Third  Assistant,  Reynolds 
Driver. 

STOBESHIPS. 
STORESHTP  SUPPLY — TWO  GUNS. 

Captain — Alexander  Gibson. 

Lieutenants — C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  James  S.  Maxwell,  AUrod 
Hopkins. 
Assistant  Surgeon — A.  W.  Sandford. 

STORESHTP  RELEASE — ONE  GUN. 

Lieutenant  Commanding — James  Madison  Frailey. 
Lieutenant — James  M.  Bradford. 

TRANSPORTS  AND  TUGS. 

The  transports  and  tugs  chartered,  up  to  April  8th,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  vessels  : 


Tuns. 

Ocean  Queen 1 ,500 

Yankee... 400 

Thomas  Freeborn..  .'. .      320 


Tuns. 

Coatzacoalcos 1,000 

Fashion 1,000 

Atlantic 2,000 

Baltic ■.  2,000 

Illinois 1,500  Total 9,720 

The  Home  Squadron,  at  the  date  of  April  6th,  was  distri- 
buted as  follows  : 

Minnesota Ready  for  commission  at  Boston. 

Water  Witch..  .Went  in  commission  at  Philadelphia,  Apl.  5th. 

Powhatan Sailed  from  New  York  harbor,  April  6th. 

Brooklyn Off  Fort  Pickens,  March  23d. 

Crusader Sailed  from  New  York,  March  18th. 

Cumberland  ..  .Flag-ship,  Norfolk,  March  23d. 

Falmouth Moored  at  Aspinwall. 

Mohawk Sailed  from  New  York,  March  18th. 

Macedonian ....  Vera  Cruz,  March  25th. 

Pawnee At  Washington,  March  27th. 

Pocahontas Norfolk,  March  26th. 

Sabine Off'  Pensacola,  March  23d. 

St.  Louis Off  Fort  Pickens,  March  23d. 

Supply New  York  for  Gulf,  March  23d. 

Wyandotte  ....Off Fort  Pickens,  March  23d. 


PREPARATION     OP     THE     REVOLUTIONISTS     TO     RESIST, 
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Preparations    of    the  A  dispatch  from  Charles- 

Revolutionists  to        ton,  dated  April  6th,  read : 

Resist 

"  Eeliable    information    has 

been  received  from  the  North,  that  reinforce- 
ments are  ordered  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  squadron  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Stringham. 

"  Five  thousand  Southern  men,  in  addition  to 
those  at  present  in  the  fortifications,  are  ready  to 
take  the  field  within  twenty-four  hours. 

"  The  ultimatum,  siege  or  surrender,  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  Major  Anderson  ;  but  with  the  sup- 
plies sent  to-day,  he  was  notified  by  General  Beau- 
regard that  they  are  the  last,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  hostilities.     This  is  positive. 

"  Troops  have  been  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
points  remote  from  Charleston,  but  within  support- 
ing distance,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
They  move  at  once. 

"  Governor  Pickens  has  all  day  been  inspecting 
the  batteries,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his 
Council  and  senior  officers  of  the  army.  Everything 
throughout  was  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  Bloodshed 
is  inevitable,  and  if  one  drop  is  spilt,  no  one  knows 
when  it  will  end. 

"  A  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
has  not  been  made,  and  may  not  be  made  at  all. 

"  For  obvious  reasons,  the  intentions  of  the  Con- 
federacy are  involved  in  mystery. 

"  The  excitement  is  intense,  and  everybody  is  in 
fighting  humor." 

All  doubts  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive were  dispelled  by 
the  arrival,  at  Charleston,  April  8th,  of 
Lieutenant  Talbot,  as  a  messenger  from  the 
War  Department  at  Washington,  to  say  that 
an  unarmed  steamer  would  proceed  to  sup- 
ply Fort  Sumter's  garrison  with  provisions. 
The  Lieutenant  had  previously  arrived  at 
Washington  (on  the  morning  of  April  6th) 
as  a  messenger  from  Major  Anderson,  to  say 
that,  supplies  of  fresh  food  from  Charleston 
having  been  cut  off,  the  garrison  would  be 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  from  starva- 
tion, if  supplies  were  not  thrown  in,  or  the 
evacuation  ordered.  He  returned,  as  stated, 
to  Charleston  to  announce  the  determination 
of  his  Government  to  provision  the  garrison, 
at  all  hazards.  That  reply  sounded  the  toc- 
sin of  war. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative  of 
the  remarkable  military  events  which  quickly 
followed,  we  will  here  close  the  story  of  the 


Lincoln's   Avowal   of 
his  Policy. 


diplomatic  Commission  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington.  As  stated  [see  page  18J,  the 
Southern  Commissioners  The  confederate 
did  not  call  for  the  reply  Commissioners'  last 
a-„    ii  a     i.  Communication. 

to  their  first  communica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  State.  The  rea- 
sons, and  the  Commissioners'  view  of  affairs 
in  the  interregnum,  will  appear  in  their  letter 
to  Mr.  Seward,  of  April  9th,  which  was  at 
once  a  plea  and  a  declaration  of  hostility 
against  the  United  States  Government.  It 
read  as  follows : 

"  Washington,  April  9th,  1861. 
"  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States,  Washington  : 
"  The  Memorandum  [see  pages  16-17]  dated 
'  Department  of  State,  Washington,  March  15th, 
1861,'  has  been  received  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Pickett,  Secretary  to  this  Commission,-  who, 
by  the  instructions  of  the  undersigned,  called  for  it 
on  yesterday  at  the  Department. 

"  In  that  Memorandum  you  correctly  state  the 
purport  of  the  official  note  addressed  to  you  by  the 
undersigned,  on  the  12th  ult.  Without  repeating 
the  contents  of  that  note  in  full,  it  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  its  object  was  to  invite  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  a  friendly  consideration  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
seven  States  lately  of  the  Federal  Union,  but  now 
separated  from  it  by  the  sovereign  will  of  their 
people,  growing  out  of  the  pregnant  and  undeniable 
fact  that  those  people  have  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  established  a  Government 
of  their  own.  Those  relations  had  to  be  friendly  or 
hostile.  The  people  of  the  old  and  new  Govern- 
ments, occupying  contiguous  territory,  had  to 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  good  neigh- 
bors, each  seekiug  their  happiness  and  pursuing 
their  national  destinies  in  their  own  way,  without 
interference  with  the  other,  or  they  had  to  be  rival 
and  hostile  nations.  The  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  had  no  hesitation  in  electing  its 
choice  in  this  alternative.  Frankly  and  unreserved, 
seeking  the  good  of  the  people  who  had  intrusted 
them  with  power,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  and  of  that  Ameri- 
canism which  regards  the  true  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  the  Government  of  the  Confede- 
rate States,  among  its  first  acts,  commissioned  the 
undersigned  to  approach  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and 
to  offer  to  adjust  the  great  questions  pending  be- 
tween them  in  the  only  way  to  be  justified  by  .the 
consciences  and  common  sense  of  good  men  who 
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The  Confederate         had  nothing  but  the  welfare  of 
Commissioners'  last      the  people  of  the  two  Confede- 
Communication.  racies  at  heart. 

"  Your  Government  has  not  chosen  to  meet  the 
undersigned  in  the  conciliatory  and  peaceful  spirit 
in  which  they  are  commissioned.  Persistently 
wedded  to  those  fatal  theories  of  construction  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  always  rejected  by  the  states- 
men of  the  South,  and  adhered  to  by  those  of  the 
Administration  school  until  they  have  produced 
their  natural  and  often-predicted  results  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Union,  under  which  we  might 
have  continued  to  live  happily  and  gloriously  to- 
gether, had  the  spirit  of  the  ancestry  who  framed 
the  common  Constitution  animated  the  hearts  of  all 
their  sons — you  now,  with  a  persistence  untaught  and 
uncured  by  the  ruin  which  has  been  wrought,  refuse 
to  recognize  the  great  fact  presented  to  you  of  a 
complete  and  successful  revolution  ;  you  close  your 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  Government  founded 
upon  it;  and  ignore  the  high  duties  of  moderation 
and  humanity  which  should  attach  to  you  in  dealing 
with  this  great  fact.  Had  you  met  the  issues  with 
the  frankness  and  manliness  with  which  the  under- 
signed were  instructed  to  present  them  to  you  and 
to  treat  them,  the  undersigned  had  not  now  the 
melancholy  duty  to  return  home  and  tell  their  Gov- 
ernment and  their  countrymen  that  their  earnest 
and  ceaseless  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  been 
futile,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
meant  to  subjugate  them  by  force  of  arms. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  impartial  history 
will  record  the  innocence  of  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  place  the  responsibility  of 
the  blood  and  mourning  that  may  ensue  upon  those 
who  have  denied  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of 
American  liberty,  that  '  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,' 
and  who  have  set  naval  and  land  armaments  in  mo- 
tion to  subject  the  people  of  one  portion  of  the  land 
to  the  will  of  another  portion.  That  that  can  never 
be  done  while  a  freeman  survives  in  the  Confederate 
States  to  wield  a  weapon,  the  undersigned  appeal 
to  past  history  to  prove.  These  military  demon- 
strations against  the  people  of  the  Seceded  States 
are  certainly  far  from  being  in  keeping  and  consist- 
ency with  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
maintained  in  his  Memorandum,  that  those  States 
are  still  component  parts  of  the  late  American 
Union,  as  the  undersigned  are  not  aware  of  any  con- 
stitutional power  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  levy  war  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
upon  a  foreign  people,  much  less  upon  any  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  undersigned,  like  the  Secretary  of  State, 
have  no  purpose  to  '  invite  or  engage  in  discussion' 
of  the  subject  on  which  their  two  Governments  are 
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so  irreconcilably  at  variance. 
It  is  this  variance  that  has 
broken  up  the  old  Union,  the 
disintegration  of  which  has  only  begun.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  advise  you  that  it  were  well  to  dismiss 
the  hopes  you  seem  to  entertain  that,  by  any  of  the 
modes  indicated,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
will  ever  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  You  are  dealiug 
with  delusions,  too,  when  you  seek  to  separate  our 
people  from  our  Government,  and  to  characterize 
the  deliberate,  sovereign  act  of  the  people  as  a 
'  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excite- 
ment.' If  you  cherish  these  dreams  you  will  be 
awakened  from  them,  and  find  them  as  unreal  and 
unsubstantial  as  others  in  which  you  have  recently 
indulged.  The  undersigned  would  omit  the  per- 
formance of  an  obvious  duty  were  they  to  fail  to 
make  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  de- 
clared their  independence  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  responsibilities  of  that  act,  and  with  as  firm 
a  determination  to  maintain  it  by  all  the  means  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  them,  as  that  which  sus- 
tained their  fathers  when  they  threw  off  the  author- 
ity of  the  British  crown. 

"  The  undersigned  clearly  understand  that  you 
have  declined  to  appoint  a  day  to  enable  them  to 
lay  the  objects  of  the  mission  with  which  they  are 
charged,  before  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
because  so  to  do  would  be'  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence and  separate  nationality  of  the  Confede- 
rate States.  This  is  the  vein  of  thought  that  per- 
vades the  Memorandum  before  us.  The  truth  of 
history  requires  that  it  should  distinctly  appear  upon 
the  record  that  the  undersigned  did  not  ask  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  only 
asked  audience  to  adjust,  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
peace,  the  new  relations  springing  from  a  manifest 
and  accomplished  revolution  in  the  Government  of 
the  late  Federal  Union.  Your  refusal  to  entertain 
these  overtures  for  a  peaceful  solution,  the  active 
naval  and  military  preparations  of  this  Government, 
and  a  formal  notice  to  the  commanding  General  of 
the  Confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
that  the  President  intends  to  provision  Fort  Sumter 
by  forcible  means,  if  necessary,  are  viewed  by  the 
undersigned,  and  can  only  be  received  by  the 
world,  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Confede- 
rate States  ;  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  that  Fort  Sumter  cannot  be  provisioned 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  undersigned,  in 
behalf  of  their  Government  and  people,  accept  the 
gage  of  battle  thus  thrown  down  to  them ;  and  ap- 
pealing to  God  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  for  the 
righteousness  of  their   cause,    the   people  of  the 
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Confederate  States  will  defend 
their  liberties  to  the  last.against 
this  flagrant  and  open  attempt 
at  their  subjugation  to  sectional  power. 

"  This  communication  cannot  be  properly  closed 
without  adverting  to  the  date  of  your  Memorandum. 
The   official   note  of  the  undersigned,  of  the  12th 
March,  was  delivered  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  gentleman  who 
delivered  it  informing  him  that  the    Secretary  of 
this  Commission  would  call  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon, 
on  the  next  day,  for  an  answer.    At  the  appointed 
hour,  Mr.  Pickett  did  call,  and  was  informed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that  the  engagements 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  note  his  attention.    The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  then  asked  for  the  address  of  Messrs. 
Crawford  and  Forsyth,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission then  present  in  this  city,  took  note  of  the 
address  on  a  card,  and  engaged  to  send  whatever 
reply  might  be  made,  to  their  lodgings.     Why  this 
was  not  done  it  is  proper  should  be  here  explained. 
The  Memorandum  is  dated  March  15th,  and  was  not 
delivered  until  April  8th.  Why  was  it  withheld  during 
the   intervening   twenty- three  days?     In  the  post- 
script to  your  Memorandum  you  say  it  '  was  de- 
layed, as  was  understood,  with  their  (Messrs.  For- 
syth and  Crawford's)   consent.'     This  is  true ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  on  the  15th  of  March,  Messrs. 
Forsyth   and  Crawford  were  assured  by  a  person 
occupying   a  high  official  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who,  as  they  believed,  was  speaking  by 
authority,  that   Fort    Sumter  would  be  evacuated 
within  a  very  few  days,  and  that  no  measure  chang- 
ing the  existing  status  prejudicially  to  the  Confede- 
rate States,   as  respects  Fort   Pickens,  was  then 
contemplated;  and  these  assurances   were   subse- 
quently repeated,  with  the  addition  that  any  con- 
templated change  as  respects  Pickens,  would  be 
notified  to  us.     On  the  1st  of  April  we  were  again 
informed  that  there  might  be  an  attempt  to  supply 
Fort  Sumter   with   provisions,  but  that  Governor 
Pickens   should  have  previous  notice   of  this   at- 
tempt.   There  was  no  suggestion  of  any  reinforce- 
ments.   The  undersigned  did  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that  these  assurances  expressed  the  intentions  of 
the  Administration  at  the  time,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
prominent  members  of  that  Administration.     This 
delay  was  assented  to,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attaining  the  great  end  of  the  mission  of  the  under- 
signed, to  wit :  a  pacific  solution  of  existing  com- 
plications.   The  inference  deducible  from  the  date 
of  your  Memorandum,  that  the  undersigned  had,  of 
their  own  volition  and  without  cause,  consented  to 
this  long  hiatus  in  the  grave  duties  with  which  they 
were  charged,  is  therefore  not  consistent  with  a 
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just  exposition  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  intervening 
twenty-three  days  were  em- 
ployed in  active  unofficial  efforts,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  smooth  the  path  to  a  pacific  solution,  the  dis- 
tinguished personage  alluded  to  co-operating  with  the 
undersigned ;  and  every  step  of  that  effort  is  record- 
ed in  writing,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  under- 
signed, and  of  their  Government.  It  was  only  when 
all  these  anxious  efforts  for  peace  had  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  sword,  to  reduce  the  people 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  will  of  the  section 
or  party  whose  President  he  is,  that  the  under- 
signed resumed  the  official  negotiation  temporarily 
suspended,  and  sent  their  Secretary  for  a  reply  to 
their  official  note  of  March  12th. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add  that,  during  these  twenty- 
three  days,  two  gentlemen  of  official  distinction  as 
high  as  that  of  the  personage  hitherto  alluded  to, 
aided  the  undersigned  as  intermediaries  in  these 
unofficial  negotiations  for  peace. 

"  The  undersigned,  Commissioners  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  having  thus  made  an- 
swer to  all  they  deem  material  in  the  Memorandum 
filed  in  the  Department  on  the  15th  of  March  last, 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  JOHN  FORSYTH, 

"  MARTIN  J.  CRAWFORD, 

"  A.  B.  ROMAN." 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  original,  by  me  delivered  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  April  9th,  1861. 

"  Attest,  J.  T.  PICKETT, 

"Secretary,  &c,  &c." 

"  Department  of  State,  ) 
"  Washington,  April  10,  1861.  f 
"  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Crawford,  and  Roman,  having 
been  apprised  by  a  Memorandum,  which  has  been 
delivered  to  them,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
at  liberty  to  hold  official  intercourse  with  them, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  expect  no  notice  from  him  of 
the  new  communication  which  they  have  addressed 
to  him  under  date  of  the  9th  hist.,  beyond  the  sim- 
ple acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  thereof,  which 
he  hereby  very  cheerfully  gives." 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  original  received  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States,  this  10th 
day  of  April,  1861. 

"  Attest,         J.  T.  PICKETT, 

"  Secretary,  &c,  &c." 

The  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  the  vast  military- 
preparations  then  making 
by  the  Federal  authorities,  in  Washington  as 
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well  as  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, rendered  the  movements  of  the  South- 
ern Commissioners  scarcely  noticed  or  noted. 
Their  mission  never  had  the  sympathy  of 
any  large  class  in  the  loyal  States,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  entire  question,  by  Mr. 
Seward,  obtained  the  endorsement  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people*— such  was  the  majority 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  resistance  to  revolu- 
tion. The  Commissioners  left  Washington 
for  the  South,  on  the  morning  of  April  10th. 
In   Washington  all  was 

stir  and  excitement.     The 

Washington. 

presence  of  Colonel  Ben 
McCullough,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital, 
gave  currency  to  the  rumor  of  a  coup  de  main, 
which  the  hardy  Texan  was  already  pre- 
pared to  execute.  Report  had  it  that  three 
thousand  Virginians  and  a  large  body  of 
Maryland  rowdies  were  already  enlisted  in  the 
enterprise  of  securing  the  Capital  of  the 
Union — which,  in  event  of  hostilities  between 
the  sections,  would  become  a  point  of  im- 
mense strategic  and  moral  importance.  The 
lynx-eye  of  the  General-in-Chief  was  on  the 
conspirators,  however ;  and  the  enrollment 
of  the  District  Militia,  (April  8-12th,)  under 
command  of  Adjutant-General  McDowell, 
(afterward  Major-General,)  together  with 
the  presence  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  sev- 
eral strong  detachments  of  United  States 
troops,  (regulars,)  served  to  disconcert  the 
schemes  of  the  reckless  ranger.  That  the 
capture  of  the  Capital  was  contemplated, 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  indeed,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  plan  of  assault,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  command,  were  matured  at 


Richmond,  with  the  knowledge  and  assent 
of  the  Executive  at  Montgomery.  General 
Scott  trusted  more  to  his  own  vigilance  and 
power  of  arms  than  to  Southern  honor,  and, 
in  every  instance,  frustrated  the  designs  en- 
tertained against  the  city,  by  traitors  within 
it  and  rebels  in  arms  without. 
A  dispatch  from  Wash- 

,  .       •,-,..,!  ■ -,         Powerful     Sympathy 

ington,  April   lUth,   said  .        fM,  the  Admiuig. 

"  Mr.     Lincoln,    and     the  nation. 

great  majority  of  the  Cabinet  who  entertain 
the  policy  inaugurated,  are  receiving  hourly 
assurances  of  the  favor  with  which  that 
policy  is  received.  The  North  seems  a  unit ; 
but  it  is  not  the  North  alone  that  sends  the 
most  hearty  commendations.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  Border  States  are  quite  as 
earnest  as  the  North.  They  seem  to  hail 
the  positive  position  of  the  Administration 
as  a  prospective  bulwark,  protecting  them 
from  the  desolation,  anarchy,  and  taxation 
of  secession.  I  shall  be  much  mistaken,  if 
the  results  do  not  prove  that  a  firm  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment is  the  sole  preventive  of  Border  State 
secession."  This  indicated  the  state  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  very  correctly,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  Free  States.  Throughout  the 
North  the  slumbering  fires  of  patriotism 
were  hourly  gathering  strength,  and  only 
awaited  the  boom  of  Sumter's  guns  to  burst 
forth  in  mighty  strength  against  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  Border  States  were  so  divided 
in  sentiment  and  sympathy,  that  their  loyalty 
was  questioned — a  doubt  only  confirmed  by 
the  negative,  and  not  too  courteous,  rejjly  to 
the  President's  call  for  troops. 


*  See  Appendix  page  472,  for  the  exposition  made  by  Judge  Campbell.     The  Southern  view  of  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Seward,  it  will  be  there  seen,  is  that  he  acted  with  persistent  deception  and  treachery. 
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THE  BOMBARDMENT  OP  PORT  SUMTER, 


Initial  Correspond- 
ence. 


Upon  the  reception  of  in- 
formation that  the  Federal 
Government    designed    to 

provision  Fort   Sumter,  the   following  note 

winged  its  way  over  the  wires  : 

"  Charleston,  April  8th. 
"  L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War : 

"  An  authorized  messenger  from  President  Lin- 
coln just  informed  Governor  Pickens  and  myself 
that  provisions  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peace- 
ably, or  otherwise  by  force. 

"  (Signed,)     "  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD." 

No  answer  was  returned  until  April  10th. 
The  issue  now  forced,  of  initiating  war  or  of 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  Government  over  its  forts,  compelled 
the  Secessionists  to  pause  for  a  moment  be- 
fore taking  the  responsible  step.  A  prolonged 
council  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  secession 
conspiracy  was  held  at  Montgomery,  where 
many  of  them  were  gathered.  The  war  ele- 
ment which  they  had  evoked  now  held  the 
mastery.  If  they  would  have  chosen  the 
calmer  and  more  discreet  course  of  allowing 
the  fort  to  be  provisioned,  the  twenty  thou- 
sand wild  spirits  in  arms  would  have  precipi- 
tated the  conflict.  If  the  leaders  would  lead 
they  must  not  be  led,  now  that  the  revolution 
had  to  encounter  opposition  in  the  field.  The 
programme  was  determined  upon,  and  the 
following  correspondence  rapidly  followed  : 

"  Montgomery,  10th. 
"  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Charleston : 

"  If  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorized  character 
of  the  agent  who  communicated  to  you  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Washington  Government,  to  supply  Fort 
Sumter  by  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacu- 
ation, and  if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  you  may  determine,  to  reduce  it.  Answer. 
"  L.  P.  WALKER,  Sec.  of  War." 
10 
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"  Charleston,  April  10. 
"  L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War : 

"  The  demand  will  be  made  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock.  "  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD." 

"  Montgomery,  April  10. 
"  Gen.  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 

"  Unless  there   are   especial   reasons   connected 
with  your  own  condition,  it  is  considered   proper 
that  you  should  make  the  demand  at  an  early  hour. 
"  L.  P.  WALKER,  Sec.  of  War." 
"  Charleston,  April  10. 
"  L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War,  Montgomery  : 
"  The  reasons  are  special  for  twelve  o'clock. 
"  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD." 

"  Headquarters  Provisional  Army  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  April  11,  1861- 

"  Sir:  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
has  hitherto  forborne  from  any  hostile  demonstra- 
tion against  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  questions  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  to  avert  the  calamities 
of  war,  would  voluntarily  evacuate  it.  There  was 
reason  at  one  time  to  believe  that  such  would  be 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  under  that  impression  my  Government 
has  refrained  from  making  any  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort. 

"  But  the  Confederate  States  can  no  longer  delay 
assuming  actual  possession  of  a  fortification  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  one  of  their  harbors,  and 
necessary  to  its  defense  and  security. 

"  I  am  ordered  by  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter.  My  'Aids,  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain 
Lee,  are  authorized  to  make  such  demand  of  you. 
All  proper  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  removal 
of  yourself  and  command,  together  with  company 
arms  and  property,  and  all  private  property,  to 
any  post  in  the  United  States  which  you  may  elect. 
The  flag  which  you  have  upheld  so  long  and  with 
so    much    fortitude,    under   the  most   trying   cir- 
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cumstances,    may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking  it 
down. 

"  Colonel   Chesnut  and   Captain   Lee  will,  for  a 
reasonable  time,  await  your  answer. 
"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
"  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
"  Major  Robert   Anderson,   Commanding  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C." 

"  Headquarters,  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  j 
April  11th,  1861.  | 

"  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  demanding  the 
evacuation  of  this  fort ;  and  to  say  in  reply  thereto 
that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my 
sense  of  honor  and  of  my  obligations  to  my  Govern- 
ment prevent  my  compliance. 

"  Thanking  you  for  the  fair,  manly,  and  cour- 
teous terms  proposed,  and  for  the  high  compliment 
paid  me, 

"  I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
"  Major  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 
"  To    Brigadier-General  G.  T.   Beauregard,  Com- 
manding Provisional  Army,  C.  S.  A." 

"  Montgomery,  April  11. 
"  Gen.  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 

"  We  do  not  desire  needlessly  to  bombard  Fort 
Sumter,  if  Major  Anderson  will  state  the  time  at 
which,  as  indicated  by  him,  he  will  evacuate,  and 
agree  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  will  not  use  his 
guns  against  us,  unless  ours  should  be  employed 
against  Fort  Sumter.  You  are  thus  to  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood.  If  this  or  its  equivalent  be  re- 
fused, reduce  the  fort  as  your  judgment  decides  to 
be  most  practicable. 

"  L.  P.  WALKER,  Sec.  of  War." 

"  Headquarters  Provisional  Army  C.  S.  A.,  j 
Charleston,  April  11, 1861-11  p.  m.       j 

"  Major  :  In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observa- 
tions made  by  you  to  my  Aids,  Messrs.  Chesnut  and 
Lee,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  your  supplies, 
and  that  you  would  in  a  few  days  be  starved  out  if 
our  guns  did  not  batter  you  to  pieces — or  words  to 
that  effect ; — and  desiring  no  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  I  communicated  both  the  verbal  observation 
and  your  written  answer  to  my  communication  to 
my  Government. 

"  If  you  will  state  the  time  at  which  you  will 
evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  and  agree  that  in  the  mean 
time  you  will  not  use  your  guns  against  us,  unless 
ours  shall  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  we 
will  abstain  from  opening  fire  upon  you.  Colonel 
Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  are  authorized  by  me  to 


enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  you.  You  are 
therefore  requested  to  communicate  to  them  an 
open  answer. 

"  I  remain,  Major,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
"  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
"  Major  Robert  Anderson,   Commanding   at   Fort 
Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor.  S.  C." 

"Headquarters,  Fort  Sumter, S. C,  | 
"  2.30  a.  m.,  April  12,  1861.  j 
"  General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  second  communication  of  the 
11th  inst.,  by  Colonel  Chesnut,  and  to  state,  in  re- 
ply, that  cordially  uniting  with  you  in  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  useless  effusion  of  blood,  I  will,  if  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  and  necessary  means  of 
transportation,  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  by  noon  on 
the  15th  instant,  should  I  not  receive,  prior  to  that 
time,  controlling  instructions  from  my  Government, 
or  additional  supplies ;  and  that  I  will  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  open  my  fire  upon  your  forces,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  some  hostile  act  against  this 
fort,  or  the  flag  of  my  Government,  by  the  forces 
under  your  command,  or  by  some  portion  of  them, 
or  by  the  perpetration  of  some  act  showing  a  hos- 
tile intention  on  your  part  against  this  fort,  or  the 
flag  it  bears. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

"  Major  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 
"  To    Brigadier-General  G.   T.  Beauregard,  Com- 
manding Provisional  Army,  C.  S.  A." 

"  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,      ) 
"April  12,  1861,  3.20  a.m.  j 
"Sir:  By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beau- 
regard, commanding  the  Provisional  Forces  of  the 
Confederate  States,  we  have  the  honor  to  notify 
you  that  he  will  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour  from  this  time. 
"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
"Your  obedient  servants, 

"  JAMES  CHESNUT,  Jr.,  Aid-de-Camp. 
"STEPHEN    D.    LEE,   Captain    S.    C. 
Army  and  Aide-de-Camp. 
"Major  Robert   Anderson,  United  States  Army, 
Commanding  Fort  Sumter." 
Punctually,  at  the  hour 
indicated — twenty  minutes     Opening  of  the  Fire- 
past  four  A.  M. — the  roar 
of  a  mortar  from  Sullivan  island  announced 
the  war  begun.     A  second  bomb  from  the 
same    battery    followed ;    then    Fort   Moul- 
trie answered  with  the  thunder  of  a  colum- 
biad ;     Cumming's    Point     next,    and    the 
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Floating  battery,  dropped  in  their  resonant 
notes ;  then  a  pause,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
A  roar  of  fifty  guns  burst  in  concert,  a  cho- 
rus to  the  solemn  prelude  which  must  have 
startled  the  spirits  of  the  patriotic  dead*  in 
their  slumbers. 

Sumter  lay  off  in  the 
Fort  Sumter  at  Rest,  waters,  the  centre  of  that 
appalling  circle  of  fire. 
The  early  morning  shadows  had  lifted  from 
its  ramparts  to  discover  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  from  the  garrison  staff;  but,  it  was 
as  silent  amid  that  storm  as  if  no  living  soul 
panted  and  fretted  within  its  walls.  It  was 
the  silence  of  duty — of  men  resolved  on 
death,  if  their  country  called  for  the  sacri- 
fice. For  months  the  little  garrison  had 
been  pent  up  in  the  fortress,  overworked  and 
underfed ;  but,  not  a  murmur  escaped  the  men, 
and  the  hour  of  assault  found  all  prepared 
for  their  leader's  orders — to  defend  the  fort 
to  the  last. 

The  sentinels  were  removed  from  the  para- 
pet, the  posterns  closed,  and  the  order  given 
for  the  men  to  keep  close  within  the  case- 
mates, until  the  call  of  the  drum.  Breakfast 
was  quietly  served  at  six  o'clock — the  shot 
and  shell  of  the  enemy  thundering  against 
the  walls  and  pouring  within  the  enclosure 
with  remarkable  precision.  After  breakfast, 
disposition  was  calmly  made  for  the  day's 
work.  The  casemates  were  supplied  from 
the  magazines  ;  the  guns,  without  tangents  or 
scales,  and  even  destitute  of  bearing  screws,! 
were  to  be  ranged  by  the  eyes  and  fired  "  by 
guess ;"  the  little  force  was  told  off  in  relays, 
composed  of  three  reliefs,  equally  dividing 
the  officers  and  men.  Captain  Arthur 
Doubleday  took  the  first  detachment,  and  fired 
the  first  gun  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Captain 
directed  his  guns  at  Moultrie,  at  the  Cum- 


*  June  4th,  1776,  Moultrie  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  from  eleven  A.M.  until  seven  P.M.,  when 
tiie  fleet  drew  off  in  a  crippled  condition.  The  fort 
was  defended  by  Colonel  Moultrie  and  400  men,  with 
a  loss  of  fourteen  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 
The  dead  reposed  in  graves  almost  overshadowed 
by  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  of  April  12th. 

t  See  letter  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Eussell  to  London 
Times,  dated  Charleston,  April  21st.  The  Dr.  visit- 
ed Sumter  shortly  after  the  evacuation,  and  saw  the 
guns. 


ming's  Point  iron  battery, 
the  Floating  iron-clad  bat-  Sumter  in  Action. 
tery  anchored  off  the  end 
of  Sullivan's  island,  and  the  Enfilading  bat- 
tery on  Sullivan's  islaud — all  of  which  were 
then  pouring  in  a  scathing  storm  of  solid 
shot.  To  the  mortar  batteries  on  James' 
island  and  Mount  Pleasant,  and  to  Fort 
Johnson,  but  little  attention  was  paid — only 
an  occasional  columbiad  answering  their 
terrific  messengers  to  prove  its  defiance.  The 
parapet  guns  were  not  served  after  a  few 
rounds,  as  their  exposed  condition  rendered 
it  impossible  to  work  them  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  men — a  sacrifice  Anderson  would  not 
needlessly  allow.  Throughout  all  that  fear- 
ful fray,  the  commander  seemed  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  men ;  and,  that  not  a  man  was 
lost  during  the  bombardment,  reflects  quite 
as  much  honor  upon  him,  as  the  defense  did 
honor  to  his  devotion  to  duty. 
The  zeal  of  the  men  was 

SO    great    that    the     second      The  Bombardment. 

and  third  reliefs  refused  to 
await  their  turns ;  hence,  the  number  of  dis- 
charges, during  the  first  eight  hours,  led  the 
enemy  to  think  that  the  fort  must  have  been 
reinforced.  The  state  of  feeling  among  the 
men  may  be  inferred  from  an  incident  re- 
lated of  a  company  of  Irish  laborers  within 
the  fort,  not  enlisted  in  the  service.  At  first 
they  refused  to  assist  in  handling  the  heavy 
guns ;  but  soon  their  ardor  was  enkindled, 
and,  ere  long,  every  man  was  begrimed 
with  the  stains  of  battle.  From  that  mo- 
ment until  the  cessation  of  firing,  none 
labored  more  zealously  or  enthusiastically 
than  the  Irish  "  irregulars" — as  they  were 
jocosely  named  by  the  troops.  Their  devo- 
tion, indeed,  became  reckless.  An  officer 
stated  that,  having  ordered  the  barbette 
guns  to  be  silenced,  owing  to  the  murderous 
fire  made  upon  them  by  the  rifled  ordnance 
of  the  Enfilading  battery,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  report  from  one  of  the  exposed  forty- 
two-pounders.  Proceeding  to  the  parapet, 
he  found  a  party  of  the  workmen  serving  the 
gun.  "  I  saw  one  of  them,"  he  stated, 
"  stooping  over,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
convulsed  with  joy,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  powder-begrimed  cheeks.  '  What 
are   you    doing    there   with   that  gun  ? '    J 
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asked.      'Hit  it    right  in 

The  Bombardment.       the  centre,'  was  the  reply, 

the  man  meaning  that  his 

shot  liad  taken  effect   in   the  centre   of  the 

Floating  battery." 

Another  officer  present  thus  recorded  the 
nature  and  effect  of  that  literal  rain  of  iron 
which,  all  the  day  long  (Friday),  poured  in 
upon  the  still  defiant  walls : 

"  Shells  burst  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in 
every  portion  of  the  work,  hurling  the  loose 
brick  and  stone  in  all  directions,  breaking 
the  windows,  and  setting  fire  to  whatever 
woodwork  they  burst  against.  The  solid 
shot  ririug  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Fort  Moultrie,  was  directed  at 
the  barbette  guns  of  Fort  Sumter,  disabling 
one  ten-inch  columbiad  (they  had  but  two), 
one  eight-inch  columbiad,  one  forty-two- 
pounder,  ami  two  eight-inch  sea-coast  how- 
itzers, and  also  tearing  a  large  portion  of  the 
parapet  away.  The  tiring  from  the  batteries 
on  Cumming's  Point  was  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  gorge,  or  rear,  of  the  fort.  It 
looked  like  a  sieve.  The  explosion  of  shells, 
and  the  quantity  of  deadly  missiles  that  were 
hurled  in  every  direction,  and  at  every  in- 
stant of  time,  made  it  almost  certain  death 
to  go  out  of  the  lower  tier  of  casemates,  and 
also  made  the  working  of  the  barbette,  or 
upper  uncovered  guns,  which  contained  all 
our  heaviest  metals,  and  by  which  alone  we 
could  throw  shells,  quite  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  first  day  there  was  hardly  an  instant 
of  time  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
whizzing  of  balls,  which  were  sometimes 
coming  half  a  dozen  at  once.  There  was  not 
a  portion  of  the  work  which  was  not  seen  in 
reverse  (that  is,  exposed  by  the  rear,)  from 
mortars." 

The  fire  from  the  Cumming's  Point  bat- 
tery (called  the  Stevens'  iron  battery)  was 
particularly  close  and  effective.  Mounting 
several  heavy  Dahlgrens,  and  possessing  a 
fine  English  (rifled)  sixty-four-pounder,  it 
proceeded  deliberately  to  cut  away  the  walls 
by  sections,  on  the  south-west  side,  and  did 
more  damage  than  all  the  combined  guns  of 
the  other  batteries.  Anderson's  heavy  co- 
lumbiads  scarcely  affected  its  mailed  front. 
So,  also,  with  the  Floating  battery — Sumter's 
metal  did  not  disable  it ;  and,  through  all  the 


bombardment,  it  served  an 

efficient     part,— thus     first      The  Bombardment. 
practically    demonstrating 
the  availability  of  such  structures  for  harbor 
defense  and  assault. 

At  noon,  Friday,  the  supply  of  cartridges 
in  the  fort  was  exhausted,  when  the  blankets 
of  the  barracks  and  the  shirts  of  the  men 
were  sewed  into  the  required  bags  and  served 
out.  No  instrument  was  in  the  fort  for 
weighing  the  powder,  thus  forbidding  all 
precision  in  the  charge,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, much  variation  in  planting  the  shot. 
When  we  add  that  the  guns  wanted  Vtoth 
tangents,  breech  or  telescopic  sights — that 
wedges  served  instead  of  bearing  screws,  we 
can  only  express  astonishment  at  the  accu- 
racy attained.  Not  a  structure  of  the  enemy 
escaped  the  solid  balls  of  the  columbiads  and 
paixhans.  The  village  of  Moultrieville — a 
gathering  of  summer-houses  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  Charleston — was  completely  riddled. 

The  fleet  appeared  off  the  harbor  at  noon, 
Friday.  Signals  passed  between  Anderson 
and  the  vessels,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  Along  Morris  and  Sullivan's 
islands  were  anchored  small  batteries,  com- 
manding the  harbor  entrance,  expressly  de 
signed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  over 
the  bar  and  up  the  channel.  To  have  passed 
these  only  would  have  brought  the  ves's<  I  in 
range  of  the  irresistible  guns  of  Cumming's 
Point  and  of  Moultrie.  No  wooden  frame 
could  have  withstood  their  fearful  hail.  The 
only  feasible  plan  was,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  to  run  in  with  small  boats ;  or,  to 
force  a  lauding  on  Morris  island,  and 
carry  the  batteries  by  assault.  Either  plan 
would  have  proven  successful,  if  conducted 
with  spirit,  though  it  would  have  entailed 
much  loss  of  life.  Why  it  was  not  under- 
taken, is  only  explainable  on  the  inference 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  want  to  retain  Sumter. 
The  possession  of  the  fort  was  a  matter  of  no 
military  importance  ;  a  blockade  would  ren- 
,der  all  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  useless. 
The  assault  on  the  fort  would  serve  to  initiate 
the  War  for  the  Union,  and  thus  instate  the 
President's  policy  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  The  refusal  to  withdraw  the  gar- 
rison from  Charleston  harbor  unquestionably 
was  the  subtle  key  to  unlock  the  national 
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sympathies   and   to    place 
The  Bombardment.        in  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands  the 

entire  power  of  the  loyal 
States.  He  counted  well  upon  the  madness 
of  the  Confederates,  and  simply  opened  the 
way  for  them  to  assail  the  Government  by  as- 
saulting its  garrison.  This  was  the  part  for 
Fort  Sumter  to  play ;  and,  having  played  it 
successfully,  it  was  not  necessary  to  retain  the 
position.  The  evacuation  of  the  fortress,  and 
the  return  to  the  North  of  its  garrison,  to 
excite  public  sympathy,  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  than  the  re- 
inforcement and  retention  of  the  stronghold.* 
During  Friday's  bombardment  the  officers' 
barracks  within  the  fort  were  several  times 
set  on  fire  by  the  exploding  shells,  but  were 
quickly  extinguished,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  a  New  York  police  officer,  a  Mr. 
Hart,  who,  having  visited  the  fortress,  tarried 
with  Major  Anderson  to  serve  when  the  crisis 
came.  His  daring  and  coolness  in  suppress- 
ing the  flames,  obtained  all  praise. 

Friday  night  the  firing  from  the  mortar 
batteries  continued  at  intervals  to  keep  the 
garrison  from  repairing  damages  or  taking 
rest.  Saturday  morning,  at  the  earliest  light, 
the  cannonading  was  resumed  with  re- 
doubled fury.  By  eight  o'clock  the  red-hot 
balls  from  the  furnace  in  Moultrie  came  to 

*  The  President,  upon  this  occasion  as  upon 
others  at  a  later  date,  displayed  extraordinary 
sagacity.  The  London  Times  of  April  10th  wrote  : 
"  Thus  the  critical  days  and  weeks  fly  by,  and  we 
know  no  more  of  the  plans  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and,  for  aught  we  can  see,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment knows  no  more  of  Us  plans,  than  on  the  first  day 
when  it  acceded  to  office  with  a  manifesto,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  has  exercised  all  the  contro- 
versial talent  of  the  country,  and  hitherto  without 
leading  to  any  conclusion.  *  *  *  While  (he  Coun- 
cils of  the  North  are  thus  vacillating  and  undecided,  the 
men  of  the  South  are  working  out  the  problem  they 
have  undertaken  with  every  appearance  of  calmness 
and  deliberation."  The  "  Thunderer's"  prescience 
was  not  then  capable  of  penetrating  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  diplomatic  strategy  than  its  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Russell,  was,  afterward,  capable  of 
apprehending  the  spirit  and  capacity  of  the  Northern 
people.  That  apparent  hesitancy  demonstrated  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  policy,  as  wise  as  it  was  far-reach- 
ing in  its  aims — that  the  "  Councils  of  the  North" 
were  neither  "  vacillating  nor  undecided." 


prove  that  the  revolution- 
ists would  use  every  means  T"e  Bombardment. 
to  dislodge  the  obstinate 
Anderson.  Soon  the  barracks  and  quarters 
were  in  flames,  past  all  control.  The  men 
were  then  withdrawn  from  the  guns,  to  avert 
the  now  impending  danger  to  the  magazine. 
The  powder  must  be  emptied  into  the  sea. 
Ninety  barrels  were  rolled  over  the  area,  expos- 
ed to  the  flames,  and  pitched  into  the  water. 
By  this  time  the  heat  from  the  burning  build- 
ings became  intense,  fairly  stifling  the  men 
with  its  dense  fumes.  The  doors  of  the  vault 
were,  therefore,  sealed,  while  the  men  crept 
into  the  casemates  to  avoid  suffocation  by 
cowering  close  to  the  floor,  covering  their, 
faces  with  wet  cloths.  An  occasional  gun 
only  could  be  fired,  as  a  signal  to  the  enemy 
and  the  fleet  outside,  that  the  fort  had  not 
surrendered.  The  colors  still  floated  from 
the  staff.  When  the  winds  bore  the  smoke 
and  flames  aside,  its  folds  revealed  to  the 
enemy  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes,  waving 
there  amid  the  ruin  and  treble  terror,  un- 
scathed. Its  halyards  had  been  shot  away, 
but,  becoming  entangled,  the  flag  was  fixed. 
Only  the  destruction  of  the  staff  could  drag 
it  down. 

This  appalling  conflagration  seemed  to  in- 
flame the  zeal  of  the  assailants.  The  entire 
circle  of  attack  blazoned  with  fire,  and 
the  air  was  cut  up  into  hissing  arches  of 
smoke  and  balls.  The  rebel  general-in-com- 
mand.had  stated  that  two  hours,  probably, 
would  suffice  to  reduce  the  fortress,  but 
twenty-eight  hours  had  not  accomplished 
the  work  ;  and  now,  as  the  besiegers  beheld 
another  and  more  invincible  power  coming 
to  their  aid,  they  acknowledged  the  service 
rendered,  by  frenzied  shouts  and  redoubled 
service  at  their  guns.  It  must  have  been  a 
moment  to  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  seven 
thousand  sons  of  the  South,  when  flames 
and  suffocation  came  to  assist  in  reducing 
eighty  half-starved  and  exhausted  men. 

About  noon  of  Saturday,  the  upper  service 
magazine  exploded,  tearing  away  the  tower 
and  irpper  portions  of  the  fort,  and  doing 
more  havoc  than  a  week's  bombardment 
could  have  effected.  One  who  was  present 
wrote :  "  The  crash  of  the  beams,'  the  roar 
of   the  flames,  the  rapid  explosion  of  the 
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shells,  and  the  shower  of 
The  Bombardment.  fragments  of  the  fort,  with 
the  blackness  of  the  smoke, 
made  the  scene  indescribably  terrific  and 
grand.  This  continued  for  several  hours. 
Meanwhile,  the  main  gates  were  burned  down, 
the  chassis  of  the  barbette  guns  were  burned 
away  on  the  gorge,  and  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  towers  had  been  demolished  by 
shells. 

"  There  was  not  a  portion  of  the  fort  where 
a  breath  of  air  could  be  got  for  hours,  except 
through  a  wet  cloth.  The  fire  spread  to  the 
men's  quarters,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  and  endangered  the  powder  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  magazines.  The  men 
went  through  the  fire  and  covered  the  bar- 
rels with  wet  cloths,  but  the  danger  of  the 
fort's  blowing  up  became  so  imminent,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  heave  the  barrels  out 
of  the  embrazures.  While  the  powder  was 
being  thrown  overboard,  all  the  guns  of 
Moultrie,  of  the  iron  floating  battery,  of  the 
enfilade  battery,  and  the  Dahlgren  battery, 
worked  with  increased  vigor. 

"  All  but  four  barrels  were  thus  disposed 
of,  and  those  remaining  were  wrapped  in 
many  thicknesses  of  wet  woolen  blankets. 
But  three  cartridges  were  left,  and  these 
were  in  the  guns.  About  this  time  the  flag- 
staff of  Fort  Sumter  was  shot  down,  some 
fifty  feet  from  the  truck,  this  being  the  ninth 
time  that  it  had  been  struck  by  a  shot.  The 
men  cried  out :  '  The  flag  is  down ;  it  has 
been  shot  away  !'  In  an  instant,  Lieutenant 
Hall  rushed  forward  and  brought  the  flag 
away.  But  the  halliards  were  so  inextricably 
tangled,  that  it  could  not  be  righted  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  nailed  to  the  staff,  and  planted 
upon  the  ramparts,  while  batteries  in  every 
direction  were  playing  upon  them." 

Shortly  after  the  flag  had  disappeared, 
Louis  T.  Wigfall,  late  United  States  Senator 
from  Texas,  appeared  at  one  of  the  embra- 
sures, bearing  a  white  flag,  and  begging  ad- 
mittance. Crawling  in,  he  demanded  to  see 
Anderson,  saying  he  came  from  General  Beau- 
regard. He  was  met  by  Caj>tain  Foster, 
Lieutenant  Mead,  and  Lieutenant  Davis,  to 
whom  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  General  Wig- 
fall,  and  come  from  General  Beauregard  ;  I 
wish  to  see  Major  Anderson.     Let  us  stop 


this  firing.  You  are  on  fire ; 
your  flag  is  down  ;  let  US  The  Flag  of  Truce. 
quit !"  "  No,  sir,  our  flag 
is  not  down  I"  was  the  answer  of  Davis.  "  Look 
out  upon  the  ramparts — it  is  waving  there." 
Without  noticing  the  answer,  he  excitedly 
asked :  "  Will  no  one  wave  a  white  flag  ?" 
"  That  is  for  you  to  do,"  was  Davis'  reply. 
"  If  you  want  the  firing  to  stop,  you  must 
stop  it."  Whereupon  Wigfall  stepped  into 
the  embrasure,  and  held  forth  the  handker- 
chief fixed  on  his  sword.  Davis  ordered  a 
corporal  to  relieve  the  General,  as  the  shot 
flew  furiously  around  the  exposed  spot.  No 
attention  being  paid  by  the  enemy  to  the 
signal,  the  corporal  indignantly  returned  it, 
saying,  with  a  soldier's  oath,  "  They  don't  re- 
spect your  flag.  I  won't  hold  it !"  Wigfall 
then  asked  that  it  might  be  shown  from  the 
ramparts.  Davis  said  :  "  If  you  request  the 
flag  to  be  shown  while  you  hold  a  conference 
with  Major  Anderson,  and  for  that  purpose 
alone,  it  may  be  done."  Major  Anderson 
came  up  at  that  moment,  when  the  "  irre- 
pressible" Texan  introduced  himself  in  these 
terms :  "  I  am  General  Wigfall,  and  come 
from  General  Beauregard,  who  wishes  to  stop 
this."  "  Very  well,  sir  I"  was  Anderson's  re- 
ply, as  he  slightly  lifted  his  person  and  came 
down  solidly  on  his  heels.  "Major  Ander- 
son," continued  Wigfall,  "  you  have  defend- 
ed your  flag  nobly  ;  you  have  done  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  do,  and  General 
Beauregard  wishes  to  stop  the  fight.  On 
what  terms  will  you  evacuate  the  fort  ?" 
Looking  him  sharply  in  the  face,  Anderson 
replied,  with  much  decision  :  "  General  Beau- 
regard is  already  acquainted  with  my  terms" 
— referring  to  his  (Anderson's)  note  of  the 
11th.  "  I  have  no  other  terms  to  offer."  Wig- 
fall bowed,  as  his  face  lit  up  with  a  combin 
ed  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  that  of 
his  mission.  "  Then  I  understand  you  will 
evacuate  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  on  my  already  known 
terms."  "  Then,  all  I  have  to  do  is,  to  leave 
you  military  men  to  arrange  everything 
your  own  way.  Good  day,  sir  1"  Wigfall 
disappeared  through  the  embrasure,  into  his 
small  boat,  leaving  his  little  white  flag  still 
on  the  ramparts. 

What  was  Anderson's  mortification  soon  to 
learn  that  Wigfall  was  diplomatizing    and 
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conquering  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility !  A  few  mo- 
ments after  his  exit  through 
the  embrasure,  another  boat  pulled  up  at  the 
landing,  when  several  of  General  Beauregard's 
staff,  bearing  a  white  flag,  were  admitted. 
They  said  they  came  to  offer  the  assistance 
of  the  commanding  General  to  put  out  the 
fire.  Anderson,  thanking  them  for  their 
offer,  replied,  that  he  had  just  agreed  to  an 
evacuation.  The  staff  opened  their  eyes  in 
wonder.  "  With  whom  had  he  agreed  ?" 
"  Wigfall,  who  professed  to  represent  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  !"  The  staff  expressed  sur- 
prise, confessing  to  Anderson  that  the  Texan 
had  acted  without  authority.  The  Major 
saw,  at  once,  how  egregiously  he  had  been 
imjDosed  upon  by  the  wandering  mounte- 
bank. It  was  too  late,  however,  to  remedy 
the  imposture,  for  Wigfall  undoubtedly  had 
immediately  sought  Beauregard's  quarters. 
The  Major  expressed  his  mortification  and 
his  purposes  in  an  order  to  Lieutenant  Davis 
to  run  up  his  flag,  in  full  view.  The  pride 
and  sense  of  duty  of  the  brave  defender  were 
aroused,  and  the  deputation  foresaw  that  he 
would  perish  in  his  fortress  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  new  terms  or  to  further  negotiations. 
After  a  brief  conference 
among  the  Southern  men, 
they  requested  him  to  al- 
low matters  to  remain  in  statu  quo  until  they 
should  confer  with  their  commander.  This 
was  done.;  and,  ere  long,  a  second  commis- 
sion from  Beauregard's  staff  pulled  over  to 
the  fort,  bearing  an  acceptance  of  the  terms 
proposed  to  Wigfall.  This  acceptance  was 
regarded  by  the  revolutionists  as  an  act  of 
great  magnanimity,  since  Anderson's  reduc- 
tion to  an  unconditional  surrender  was  but 
the  question  of  a  few  hours  at  most.  The 
gallant  bearing  of  the  Major  and  his  men 
had  won  the  admiration  of  the  assailants  ; 
and  none,  apparently,  were  more  rejoiced  at 
the  safety  of  every  man  of  the  garrison,  than 
the  leading  officers  of  the  assailants.  An- 
derson, wdien  told  that  the  Confederates  had 
not  lost  a  man,  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  bloodless  result — a  result  owing  much  to 
the  illy-prepared  condition  of  Sumter's  arma- 
ment. Had  Anderson's  fine  artillerymen 
been  provided  with  properly-equipped  guns, 
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unquestionably  they  would 
have  filled  many  a  South- 
ern home  with  mourning. 

The  conflict  was  ended.  The  batteries 
had  ceased  their  fire  with  the  departure  of 
the  first  deputation,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
the  fortress  ;  and,  by  four  o'clock,  Charleston 
harbor  was  as  silent  as  if  its  serene  atmos- 
phere had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  shock 
of  battle.  Anderson's  men  rested  from  their 
labors  in  peace.  Assistance  was  volunteered 
to  quench  the  fire,  by  the  Charleston  fire  de- 
partment; and  when  darkness  reigned  over 
all,  the  wearied  sank  to  rest,  conscious  of 
duty  done',  and  that  the  country's  benedic- 
tion awaited  them. 

During  the  bombardment,  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  gathered  in  Charleston,  and  lined 
the  wharves  and  promenade,  to  witness  the 
sublime  contest.  The  surrounding  country 
poured  in  its  eager,  excited  masses,  to  add 
to  the  throng.  Men,  women,  and  children 
stood  there,  hour  after  hour,  with  blanched 
faces  and  praying  hearts  ;  for,  few  of  that 
crowd  but  had  some  loved  one  in  the  works 
under  fire.  Messengers  came  hourly  from  the 
several  positions,  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
safety  of  the  men.  The  second  day's  con- 
flict found  the  city  densely  filled  with  peo- 
ple, crowding  in  by  railway  and  private 
conveyances,  from  the  more  distant  coun- 
ties, until  Charleston  literally  swarmed  with 
humanity,  which,  in  dispersing,  after  the 
evacuation,  played  the  important  part  of 
agents  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart"  for  the 
storm  which  their  madness  had  evoked. 

The      evacuation     took 

place       Sunday       morning,  The   Evacuation. 

commencing  at  half-past 
nine.  The  steamer  Isabel  was  detailed  to  re- 
ceive the  garrison,  and  to  bear  it  to  any  port 
in  the  North  which  Anderson  might  indi- 
cate. The  baggage  was  first  transferred  to 
the  transport ;  then  the  troops  marched  out, 
bearing  their  arms  ;  while  a  squad,  specially 
detailed,  fired  fifty  guns  as  a  salute  to  their 
flag.  At  the  last  discharge,  a  premature  ex- 
plosion killed  one  man,  David  Hough,  and 
wounded  three  —  the  only  loss  and  injury 
which  the  men  suffered  in  the  eventful 
drama.  The  troops  then  lowered  their  flag 
and   marched   out  with  their  colors  flying, 
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while  the  band  played  "  Yankee  Doodle"  and 
"  Hail  to  the  Chief."  From  the  Isabel  the 
garrison  was  conveyed  to  the  transj)ort  Bed- 
tic,  still  anchored  outside  the  bar.  The  Bal- 
tic sailed  for  New  York  Tuesday  evening, 
April  16th. 

Major    Anderson's    dis- 
patch  to   his  Government 
was  almost  laconic  in  its 
brevity.     It,  however,  told  the  whole  story  : 

Steamship  Baltic,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
April  18th,  1861. 
The  Honorable  S.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : 
Sib  :    Having  defended   Fort  Sumter  for  thirty- 
four  hours,  until  the  quarters  were  entirely  burned, 


Major  Anderson's 


1 


the  main  gates  destroyed  by  fire,  the  gorge  wall  se- 
riously injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames, 
and  its  door  closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  four 
barrels  and  three  cartridges  of  powder  only  being 
available,  and  no  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  I 
accepted  terms  of  evacuation,  offered  by  General 
Beauregard,  being  the  same  offered  by  him  on  the 
11th  instant,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostil- 
ities, and  marched  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  14th  instant,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beat- 
ing, bringing  away  company  and  private  property, 
and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty  guns. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

Major,  First  Artillery. 
This  ended  the  drama  of  Sumter — a  drama 
which  served  to  prelude  the  grander  tragedy 
of  the  War  for  the  Union. 


CHAPTER    X. 

president  Lincoln's  proclamation  calling  for  seventy- 
five  THOUSAND  TROOPS.  RESPONSES  OF  THE  STATES.  THE 
CARNIVAL     OF     PATRIOTISM. 


The  collision  at  Sumter 
The  Awakening.  was  the  requiem  of  peace. 
The  first  announcement,  to 
the  North,  by  telegraph,  thrilled  and  excited 
the  people  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  battle  ; 
soon  came  the  consciousness  of  the  awful 
crime  committed'  in  the  assault  upon  a 
United  States  garrison  even  before  any  act  of 
offense  had  been  offered,  and  the  public  heart 
bounded  as  with  one  mighty  impulse  to 
avenge  the  act.  In  a  few  brief  hours  parti- 
san passions  and  political  prejudices  were 
swept  away ;  as,  when  some  appalling  calam- 
ity visits  a  community  all  men  become 
brothers,  so  all  those  loving  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  became  associates  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  The  world  never  before  wit- 
nessed such  a  solemn  uprising.  It  was  not 
more  solemn  than  it  was  fearful.  Nineteen 
millions  of  population  swayed  by  one  over- 
powering impulse — moved  by  one  overmaster- 
ing   sympathy  —  stirred    by    one    relentless 


purpose ! — the  centuries  ne- 
ver recorded  such  a  spec-    T^  Awakening. 
tacle,  and  truly  the  centu- 
ries may  not   record   a   struggle   like   that 
which  came  of  the   bombardment   of  Fort 
Sumter. 

The  President  found  himself  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  congratulations  at  the 
policy  inaugurated,  and  with  offers  of  aid. 
The  general  apprehension  that  he  had  no 
power,  [See  Constitution,  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,]  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  to  call  out  troops 
and  to  initiate  war,  led  the  majority  to  infer 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  premises 
until  Congress  was  convened.  At  the  South 
the  impression  was  general  that,  as  the 
President  had  no  power  to  call  out  the  troops, 
none  would  be  forthcoming  to  repress  the 
revolution.  Even  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the 
responses  to  the  Proclamation,  (April  15th,) 
the  Southern  people  believed  it  impossible 
that  a  majority  of  Congressmen  would  favor 
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the  policy  of  "  coercion :"  how  they  miscon- 
ceived the  truth  but  a  few  days  were  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate. 

The  President's  Proclamation  was  not  long 
withheld,  and  the  public  then  learned  that 
the  Executive  was  vested  with  full  powers  to 

meet  the  emergencies.*  The 
The  Act  of  1795.        unrepealed  and  unmodified 

Act  of  1795,  [see  Vol.  I.  p. 
6,]  gave  him  all  requisite  authority  to  call 
an  army  and  all  its  necessary  consequents 
into  the  field,  over  which,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  [see  Constitution,  Art.  II,  Sec.  2,]  he 
could  exercise  supreme  control.  The  Act 
gave  the  President  power  to  call  upon  the 
militia  in  case  of  invasion,  or  imminent  dan- 
ger of  invasion  ;  in  case  of  insurrection  in 
any  State  against  the  laws  thereof,  if  called 
upon  by  the  Legislature  or  Executive  of  the 
State ;  and,  finally,  "  whenever  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the 
execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  any  State, 
by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppress- 
ed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Marshals,  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call 
forth  the  militia  of  such,  or  of  any  other 
State  or  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
press such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  to  he  duly  executed ;  and  the  use  of  the 
militia  so  to  be  called  forth,  may  be  con- 
tinued, if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
then  next  session  of  Congress."  The  Act 
also  requires  that,  when  the  President  deems 


*  The  belief  prevailed  in  Europe  that  our  Execu- 
tive was  powerless  to  repress  a  rebellion.  Thus, 
the  London  News — ever  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the 
North — in  its  issue  of  April  9th,  said  :  "  In  Europe 
we  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate is  without  what  may  be  called  an  Executive  : 
he  is  in  authority,  but  has  no  authority  to  act 
promptly  and  energetically.  With,  us  it  would  have 
bem  a  word  and  a  blow.  Rebellion  would  have  encount- 
ered opposition  from  the  first  laomrnl  of  its  raising  its 
haul,  and  the  struggle  would  not  terminate  until  the  iusur- 
rtcuon  had  been  put  down  or  had  achieved  a  revolution. 
In  America  it  is  different.  There  are  so  many  Sove- 
reign States,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  compact 
with  the  measure  of  the  law.  The  Republic  is 
divided,  outraged,  insulted,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken." 
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it  necessary  thus  to  resort  to  military  force, 
he  shall  command  the  insurgents  by  procla- 
mation to  disperse  within  a  limited  time. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Ex- 

„  ,,  The  Proclamation. 

ecutive  was  as  follows  : 
"  By  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"  A    PROCLAMATION. 

"  Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been  for  some  time  past  and  now  are  opposed,  and 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Marshals  by  law  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  have 
thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth, 
the  Militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  75,000,  in  order  to  suppress 
said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed.  The  details  for  this  object  will  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  State  authorities 
through  the  War  Department. 

"  I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate, 
and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integ- 
rity, and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union  and 
the  perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  re- 
dress wrongs  already  long  enough  endured. 

"  I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that  the  first  service 
assigned  to  the  force  hereby  called  forth,  will 
probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places  and 
property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union, 
aud  in  every  event,  the  utmost  care  will  be  ob- 
served, consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to 
avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  inter- 
ference with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peace- 
ful citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations 
aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their 
respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from  this 
date. 

"  Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs  presents  an  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do 
hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the 
Constitution,  convene  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  are  therefore 
summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective  cham- 
bers at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the 
lourth  day  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider 
and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom, 
the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 
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hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
"  By  the  President, 

"  WILLIAM.  H.  SEWARD,  Sec.  of  State." 
This     was    immediately 

The  Requisitions  upon       „  ..  .      ,  ,  .    * 

the  States.  followed    by    the    requisi- 

tions of  the  War  Depart- 
ment upon  the  Governors  of  the  still  loyal 
States  for  the  troops,  apportioning  the  quotas 
of  each.     This  document  read  : 

"  War  Department,      ) 
Washington,  April,  1861.  j 

"  Sir  :  Under  the  act  of  Congress  '  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion,'  &c,  ap- 
proved February  28th,  1795,  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  your  Excellency  to  cause  to  be  immediately 
detached  from  the  militia  of  your  State  the  quota 
designated  in  the  table  below,  to  serve  as  infantry 
or  riflemen  for  the  period  of  three  months,  unless 
sootier  discharged. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  please  comninnicate  to  me 
the  time  at  or  about  which  your  quota  will  be  ex- 
pected at  its  rendezvous,  as  it  will  be  met,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  by  au  officer  or  officers  to  muster  it 
into^he  service  and  pay  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
States  will  be  administered  to  every  officer  and 
man. 

"  The  mustering  officer  will  be  instructed  to  re- 
ceive no  man  under  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer 
who  is  in  years  apparently  over  forty-five,  or  under 
eighteen,  or  who  is  not  in  physical  strength  and 
vigor." 

The  responses  to  this 
call  were  almost  immediate, 
in  the  heaviest  States. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, all  had  anticipated  the  worst,  and 
had  partially  prepared  for  it  by  legislative 
action,  in  placing  their  militia  in  a  state  of 
readiness.  The  responses  from  the  Border 
Slave  States,  viz.  :  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
came  in  by  April  20th.  In  every  instance 
their  Governors  refused  to  answer  the  requi? 


Response  of  the 
States. 


Tin-  Carnival  of 
Patriotism. 


sition — characterizing  the  call  as  illegal  and 
unconstitutional.  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see and  Virginia,  coupled  threats  of  open  re- 
sistance to  any  attempt  at  coercion. 

It  would  not  be  possible, 
in  the  compass  of  an  ordi- 
nary octavo,  to  tell  the 
story  of  military  and  popular  demonstrations 
which  soon  became  the  one  absorbing  fact 
throughout  the  entire  North.  Each  section 
seemed  to  vie-  in  patriotism  and  devotion, 
in  Public  assemblages  everywhere  testified 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  assure  Gov- 
ernment of  their  support.  Subscriptions  to 
the  Treasury  were  volunteered  to  an  amount 
which  soon  reached  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Local  arrangements  were  made  for  the  care 
of  the  families  of  those  who  should  enter  the 
ranks.  In  almost  numberless  instances,  em- 
ployers gave  notice  that  the  pay  of  those  in 
their  service,  who  enlisted,  should  not  be  in- 
termitted during  the  three  months'  military 
duty.  American  flags  floated  from  house- 
tops, windows  and  doors — were  used  as  deco- 
rations in  parlors,  offices,  shops  and  stores — 
ornamented  the  heads  of  horses  in  the  street 
— flew  by  upon  every  locomotive — fluttered 
from  every  mast-peak.  It  seemed  as  if  ex- 
pressions of  patriotism  never  would  have 
an  end  ;  for  where  flags  could  not  be  used, 
as  on  the  persons  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, "  Union  badges,"  red,  white  and  blue 
rosettes,  and  the  National  shield,  came  into 
requisition.  "  Young  America"  flew  to  drums, 
fifes,  swords,  and  military  caps — schools,  for 
the  while,  being  almost  deserted  for  the  pa- 
rade ground,  or  to  witness  the  daily  passage 
of  troops  on  their  hurried  way  to  the  South. 
The  tocsin  sounded  from  the  pulpit,  from  the 
press,  from  the  forum  :  the  most  apathetic 
"  conservative"  must  have  loved  treason  well 
to  have  withstood  their  flood  of  commingled 
argument,  invective,  and  calls  to  duty. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  carnival  of  jjatriotism, 
which  the  spirits  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public must  have  contemplated  with  sublime 
emotions.  It  was  the  marriage  of  the  heart 
of  '76  with  the  soul  of  '61. 


HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS.-P4. 

FROM    APRIL  16th,  TO  JULY  4th,  1861. 


April  16.— The  excitement  in  the  North  increas- 
ing. Great  satisfaction  expressed  by  all  classes  at 
the  course  of  the  Administration.  The  Governors 
of  the  Free  States  respond  with  alacrity  to  the 
Proclamation  by  taking  immediate  steps  to  comply. 
Offers  of  money  begin  to  flow  in  upon  the  Govern- 
ment from  banks,  wealthy  individuals,  cities  and 
corporate  companies. 

— Governor  Magoffin  refus&s  to  furnish  Kentucky^ 
quota  of  troops  called  for  by  the  President.  He 
writes  an  offensive  reply  to  the  call. 

— Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  call  for  troops.  He  writes  a  treasona- 
ble letter  to  the  President,  and  proclaims  that  Vir- 
ginia will  arm  for  defense. 

— Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  call.  He  assumes  that  Tennessee  will 
repel  all  attempts  at  coercion. 

— Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  call.  His  reply  is  highly  offensive  and 
treasonable. 

— The  Confederate  Government  issues  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  32,500  troops— making  75,000  in 
all  called  out  by  President  Davis.  Great  exertions 
are  making  by  the  rebel  War  Department  to  place 
its  troops  rapidly  in  the  field  in  Virginia. 

— Fort  Pickens  reenforced  and  re-provisioned  by 
the  United  States'  transports,  which  sailed  from 
New  York,  April  8-10th.  The  fort  is  now  pro- 
nounced safe  from  all  attempts  to  carry  it  by  bom- 
bardment or  assault.  General  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed at  this  announcement. 

— Several  military  companies  reach  Washington 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  answer  to  the  President's 
call.     They  are  the  first  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

April  17. — The  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment  of 
State  militia  is  the  first  complete  regiment  to  re- 
spond to  the  requisition  for  troops,  and  starts  for 
Washington  by  railway  this  evening.  The  Fourth 
Massachusetts  is  on  the  point  of  starting. 

— The  Virginia  State  Convention  passes  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  in  secret  session — vote  00  to  53. 
Governor  Letcher,  of  that  State,  recognizes  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  by  proc- 
lamation. 

April  18. — Major  Anderson  reaches  New  York  in 
the  transport  Baltic.  He  is  received  with  great  ac- 
clamation, and  becomes  the  hero  of  the  day 

— More  Pennsylvania  troops  reach  Washington, 
including  an  artillery  company.  The  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment — over  1,000  strong — pass  through 


New  York.  It  has  an  imposing  reception  by  the 
people.    The  Fourth  Massachusetts  soon  follows. 

— The  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  a  transport  sent 
for  the  troops  disbanded  by  General  Twiggs,  in 
Texas,  is  seized  at  Indianola,  and  taken  into  New 
Orleans.     Its  crew  is  sent  North. 

— The  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  or- 
ders no  clearances  for  any  port  south  of  Maryland. 
All  coast  commerce  therefore  ceases. 

April  19. — Harper's  Ferry  armory  and  public 
store  houses  are  fired  by  the  Government  Guard  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rev- 
olutionists. The  garrison,  under  Lieutenant  Jones, 
makes  a  night  march  through  Maryland  to  Carlile 
Barracks. 

■ — Attack  on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  regiment  by 
the  mob  of  Baltimore.  Two  of  the  troops  killed, 
and  eleven  wounded — one  mortally.  Eleven  of  the 
mob  killed,  and  four  wounded.  The  city  all  in  arms. 
Governor  Hicks  informs  the  President  that  no  more 
troops  can  pass  through  Baltimore  without  fighting 
their  way.  Railway  track  torn  up  and  bridges  de- 
stroyed on  the  Philadelphia  road.  The  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  regiment  in  Baltimore,  en  route  for 
Washington,  is  assailed  and  compelled  to  disband, 
being  unarmed.  The  troops  return  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  New  York  Seventh  regiment  soon  arrives. 
The  route  via  Baltimore  being  thus  impracticable, 
transports  are  furnished,  and  the  troops,  after  a 
day's  delay,  pass  on  to  Washington  by  Annapolis. 

— The  President  of  the  United  States  announces 
a  blockade  of  the  ports  in  all  rebellious  States. 

April  20. — Immense  Union  demonstration  in  New 
York  City.  Sixty  thousand  citizens  of  all  parties 
and  classes  participate. 

— The  Gosport  Navy  Yard  burned.  Property  to 
the  amount  of  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars  de- 
stroyed, by  order  of  the  Commanding-officer,  Com- 
modore Macauley.  Much  of  the  property — includ- 
ing 1,500  guns  of  various  calibre — was  afterwards 
rescued  from  fire  and  water  by  the  revolutionists, 
and  furnished  them  with  valuable  guns  for  their 
batteries  and  defenses. 

— Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  Noi'th  Carolina,  seiz 
ed  by  the  revolutionists.  John  C.  Breckenridge 
makes  a  treasonable  speech  at  Louisville. 

— Bridges  on  the  Northern  (Maryland)  Railroad 
burned.  Arsenal  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  seized.  Mob 
law  prevailing  in  Baltimore.  Volunteers  rapidly 
concentrating  at  Philadelphia.  Fortress  Monroe 
reenforced  and  placed  beyond  danger  of  seizure. 
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April  21.— The  United  States  War  Department 
takes  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  and  proceeds  to  repair  it  for  military  use. 

— Thousands  of  "  war  sermons"  preached  in 
Northern  cities.  The  clergy  are  almost  unanimously 
patriotic  and  loyal.  The  effect  on  the  public  mind 
is  highly  inspiriting. 

April  22. — United  States  arsenals  seized  at  Fay- 
etteville,  North  Carolina,  and  at  Napoleon,  Arkan- 
sas. Great  appropriations  of  funds  by  city  authori- 
ties to  aid  in  equipping  troops.  Great  Union  de- 
monstration in  Lexington,  Kentucky, — which  State 
is  pronounced  to  be  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  in  spite  of  Breckenridge's  defection. 

—The  Vermont  Legislature  assembles  in  extra 
session  to  provide  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  The 
Massachusetts  Sixth  regiment  lands  at  Annapolis, 
and  immediately  seizes  the  railway  to  Washington. 
The  Annapolis  Naval  School  disorganizes — the  New 
York  Seventh,  occupjing  its  grounds.  The  old 
ship  Constitution  is  saved  from  seizure. 

April  23. — Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  Balti- 
more. Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  protests 
against  the  occupation  of  Annapolis. 

— The  First  South  Carolina  regiment  starts  for 
the  North. 

— Troops  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi  are  under 
orders  for  Virginia. 

April  24. — Port  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  seized.  Ex- 
tra session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  called.  No 
fears  apprehended  that  Governor  Magoffin  can 
affect  its  loyalty. 

April  25.— Major  Sibley,  of  the  United  States' 
Army,  surrenders  450  troops  to  the  rebels,  "  upon 
demand,"  at  Saluria,  Texas.  Fort  Smith,  in  Ark- 
ansas, seized  by  a  force  of  cut-throats  under  Solon 
Borland. 

— The  New  York  Seventh  regiment  reaches  Wash- 
ington. It  is  received  with  great  joy,  and  the  Capi- 
tal is  regarded  as  safe. 

— Virginia  "  annexed"  to  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, by  proclamation  of  Governor  Letcher.  The 
people  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

— United  States  Senator  Douglas  declares  for  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  takes 
strong  grounds  in  support  of  the  Administration. 

April  26. — Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  prohib- 
its the  payment  of  debts  due  to  citizens  of  the  Free 
States,  ordering  the  amounts  due  to  be  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury.  North  Carolina  Legislature 
called  in  extra  session.  More  bridges  burned  in 
Maryland,  by  the  secessionists.  Large  numbers  of 
secessionists  passing  into  Virginia  from'  Maryland. 
Governor  Burton,  of  Delaware,  issues  his  call  for 
troops  in  response  to  the  President's  proclamation. 

April  27. — The  President  issues  a  supplementary 
proclamation,  announcing  the  blockade  of  ports  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Twenty-one. thousand 
troops  reported  to  be  in  Washington.  The  rebels 
are  concentrating  forces  to  menace  Washington, 
which  thus  becomes  the  strategic  point.  General 
Scott  in  full  command  of  the  United  States  forces. 

April  29. — Maryland  declares  against  secession 
by  a  strong  vote  in  its  Legislature.  Three  steamers 
seized  in  New  Orleans,  by  the  rebels.  The  Collect- 
or's office  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  seized. 

— The  Confederate  Congress  meets  in  extra  session. 


— Indiana  votes  $500,000  to  arm  its  troops,  and  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  State. 

May  1. — State  Convention  bill  passes  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature.  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
meets.  That  State  is  pronounced  "  loyal  to  the 
core." 

May  2. — Judge  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Judges,  resigns. 
Judge  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  and  Judge  Taney,  of 
Maryland,  still  retain  seats  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 

May  3. — The  President  of  the  Uuited  States  issues 
a  second  call  for  troops,  viz  :  42,000  additional  vol- 
unteers "  to  serve  for  three  years,  or  for  the  war ;" 
22,000  additional  regulars;  18,000  additional  sea- 
men. This  will  give  the  Union  an  army  of  176,000 
men. 

— The  Connecticut  Legislature  votes  $2,000,000 
for  war  purposes. 

May  4. — Meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Western  and  Middle  States  to  concert  pla  ns 
for  a  co-operation.  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Le- 
gislature visit  Mr.  Lincoln  to  learn  his  purposes. 

May  5. — Brigadier  -  General  Butler  in  possession 
of  the  Relay  House  station,  Maryland.  This  serves 
as  a  menace  to  the  Maryland  mob  and  secures  di- 
rect railway  communication  with  Washington. 

— Expiration  of  the  "  day  of  grace"  allowed  by 
President  Lincoln  for  those  in  rebellion  to  return  to 
their  allegiance. 

— The  Confederate  Congress  formally  declares 
war  as  existing  with  the  United  States. 

May  6. — Virginia  admitted  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy— seventeen  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which 
the  people  of  that  State  are  permitted  to  vote  on  the 
Ordinance. 

— The  Arkansas  State  Convention  passes  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession.  Vote  69  to  1.  The  Ordinance 
is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

— The  Confederate  Government  proclaims  the 
War  and  Privateer  act. 

— The  Kentucky  Legislature  meets  in  extra  ses- 
sion. 

— The  Tennessee  Legislature  pass  a  "  declaration 
of  independence,"  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  June  8th. 

May  7.— Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  an- 
nounces a  "  league"  with  the  Confederate  States. 
It  throws  the  State  under  control  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  awes  the  Unionists  into  submission. 
Union  sentiments  soon  become  treasonable. 

— Michigan  Legislature  meets. 

May  8. — The  Governor  of  Ohio  calls  for  100,000 
troops  to  be  held  as  a  militia  reserve,  organized  and 
ready  for  service. 

May  9. — First  landing  of  Federal  troops  in  Balti- 
more (by  steamers)  since  the  19th  of  April. 

— The  Confederate  Congress  authorizes  President 
Davis  to  accept  all  volunteers  that  offer,  in  regi- 
ments, battalions,  companies  or  singly. 

May  10.— Major-General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia— late  Colonel  in  the  United  States  army  — 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia. 

— The  mob  in  St.  Louis  attack  the  Government 
recruits,  who  fire  into  the  crowd,  killing  seven  of  the 
rioters.  General  Lyon,  in  command  at  St.  Louis. 
surrounds  and  compels  the  surrender  of  a  brigade 
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of  Secessionists,  encamped  near  St.  Louis.  The  Wi- 
nans  steam  gun  captured  near  the  Relay  House, 
Maryland,  on  its  way  iuto  Virginia. 

May  11. — Government  troops  in  St.  Louis  again 
assailed  in  St.  Louis.  Four  of  the  mob  killed.  Im- 
mense Union  demonstration  in  San  Francisco. 

— Charleston  harbor  blockaded  by  the  United 
States  steam  frigate  Niagara. 

May  13. — Federal  Hill  in  Baltimore  occupied  by 
Brigadier-General  Butler.  It  commands  the  entire 
city.  This  occupation  finally  opened  the  route  to 
Washington  for  the  passage  of  troops,  stores,  &c. 

— A  Convention  assembles  at  Wheeling,  Virginia, 
composed  of  delegates  from  thirty  -  five  counties, 
It  repudiates  the  act  of  secession  and  proposes 
a  division  of  the  State  on  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

— Blockade  of  the  Mississippi  River  established  at 
Cairo.     All  mails  stopped. 

— The  Queen  of  England  issues  a  proclamation  of 
neutrality.     (See  Appendix,  Vol.  II.) 

May  14. — The  Maryland  Legislature  adjourns,  hav- 
ing taken  little  or  no  action  on  National  affairs. 

— Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  issues  a  call  for 
the  Maryland  quota  of  troops  for  the  United  States 
service.  Large  seizures  of  arms  in  Baltimore  by  the 
United  States  troops.  Ross  Winans  arrested  and 
sent  to  Fort  McHenry. 

May  15. — Massachusetts  Legislature  offers  to  loan 
the  Federal  Government  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

— The  Wheeling  (preliminary)  Convention  ad- 
journs. The  permanent  "  provisional"  Convention 
is  to  assemble  June  12th. 

May  16. — Brigadier-Generals  Butler  and  McClel- 
lan  made  Major-Generals.  Harper's  Ferry  is  forti- 
fied by  the  rebels,  and  bridges  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  are  destroyed. 

May  17. — All  communication  by  letters,  expresses 
or  otherwise,  with  the  South,  prohibited. 

— The  Slave-trader  yacht  Wanderer  (rebel)  cap- 
tured off  Key  West. 

May  18. — Arkansas  admitted  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

—  The  first  naval  operation  of  the  war.  The 
United  States  gunboats  dislodge  a  rebel  battery  at 
Sewall's  Point,  Virginia. 

May  20. — Governor  Magoffin  proclaims  Ken- 
tucky's "  neutrality,''  and  forbids  any  troops  to  oc- 
cupy her  soil,  but  her  own  State  Guards. 

—  General  seizure  of  telegraphic  dispatches 
throughout  the  North,  by  the  Government.  It 
"  spots"  a  great  many  disunionists,  and  gives  a  clue 
to  their  designs. 

May  21. — The  North  Carolina  State  Convention 
adopts  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The  Confederate 
Cougress  adjourns  to  July  20th,  having  passed  all 
necessary  acts  to  empower  the  Confederate  Execu- 
tive to  prosecute  the  war.  It  also  authorised  the 
Beat  of  Government  to  be  transferred  to  Richmond. 
Among  its  acts  was  one  providing  for  the  issue  of 
Treasury  Notes,  and  one  to  compel  the  payment, 
into  the  Confederate  treasury,  of  all  debts  due  to 
Northern  creditors  by  citizens  or  corporations  in 
the  Confederacy. 

May  24. — The  Federal  army  at  daylight  moves 
into    Virginia,    occupying   Arlington    Heights    and 


the  line  of  the  Potomac  from  Alexandria  to  George 
town.  Colonel  Ellsworth  assassinated  in  an  Alex- 
andria hotel.  The  assassin  bayonetted  on  the  spot. 
Portion  of  a  rebel  cavalry  company  captured.  This 
onward  movement  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
loyal  States.  It  relieves  the  Capital  from  danger 
of  a  bombardment.  Butler  moves  his  troops  out  of 
the  Fortress  Monroe  and  occupies  Virginia  soil. 

May  26. — Western  Virginia,  at  a  vote  ordered  for 
delegates  to  the  Provisional  -  Government  Conven- 
tion, declares  overwhelmingly  for  the  Union. 

May  27. — Major-General  Butler,  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  receives  over  one  hundred  run- 
away negroes,  and  refuses  to  give  them  up  to  their 
rebel  masters,  declaring  them  to  be  "  contraband 
of  war."  His  decision  was  sustained  by  the  War 
Department  and  approved  by  the  President. 

— Chief-Justice  Taney,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  issues  a  habeas  corpus  writ  for  the  per- 
son of  one  John  Merrymun,  a  Baltimore  mob  ring- 
leader, confined  by  General  Cadwalader,  in  Fort 
McHenry.  The  General  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
writ,  by  denying  the  United  States  Marshal  entrance 
to  the  Fort.  This  case  afterwards  became  a  prece- 
dent for  other  seizures  of  persons  charged  with 
treason,  and  greatly  excited  the  class  of  citizens 
who  believed  in  making  the  military  subsidiary  to 
the  civil  power.  The  seizures  though  arbitrary 
were  justified  by  the  people. 

— Mobile  is  blockaded  by  Federal  vessels  of  war. 

May  28. — Savannah  blockaded.  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  occupied  by  Federal  troops. 

May  29. — Jefferson  Davis  reaches  Richmond.  He 
makes  a  violent  harangue  in  response  to  the  crowd. 
June  1st  he  addressed  the  people,  characterizing 
Lincoln  as  "  an  ignorant  usurper." 

May  30. — N.  P.  Banks  and  John  C.  Fremont  com- 
missioned Major-Generals  in  the  United  States  Army. 

■ — Grafton,  Virginia,  in  possession  of  the  Union 
troops,  under  Colonel  Kelly. 

May  31. — The  gunboat  Freeborn,  Captain  Ward, 
attacks  the  rebel  batteries  at  Acquia  Creek.  Batte- 
ries silenced.  Gallant  dash  of  Lieutenant  Tompkins 
with  seventy-five  mounted  men  into  the  enemy's 
lines  at  Fairfax  Court  House.  Union  loss  one  killed, 
one  missing  and  four  wounded.  Rebel  loss  ten 
killed,  a  number  wounded  and  five  brought  away 
prisoners.  Captain  Lyon  commissioned  Brigadier- 
General,  and  supercedes  Harney  in  Missouri. 

June  3. — Battle  of  Phillippi,  Virginia.  The  Ohio 
and  Indiana  volunteers  route  the  rebels  and  secure 
tents,  stores,  &c.  Colonel  Kelly,  of  the  First 
Virginia,  in  command  of  the  Federals,  is  seriously 
wounded.  Rebel  loss  sixteen  killed,  ten  prisoners. 
Federal  loss  two  killed,  seven  wounded. 

— Senator  Douglas  dies  at  Chicago. 

■ — Border  State  Convention  assembles  at  Frank 
fort,  Kentucky.     A  very  slender  attendance. 

- — General  Beauregard  assumes  command  of  the 
Confederate  army:  head-quarters  at  Manassas  June 
tion,  which  is  being  rapidly  fortified  upon  an  ex 
tensive  scale.  Centreville  is  also  being  fortified  by 
the  rebels. 

June  6.— The  gunboat  Harriet,  Lane  engages  the 
rebel  batteries  at  Pig  Point,  Virginia,  with  little  re 
suit.     Five  of  her  crew  wounded. 

june  8.— The  Nurth  Carolina  Convention  ratifies 
the  Confederate  Constitution. 
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— Major-General  Patterson  advances  from  Cham- 
bersburg  toward  Harper's  Ferry  via  Hagerstown. 

June  !10.— Battle  at  Big  Bethel,  Virginia.  The 
Federalists  forced  to  retire  before  Magruder's 
strongly-intrenched  position,  after  an  obstiuate  but 
badly  conducted  attack.  Union  forces  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts. 
I  nioii  loss  :  killed  fourteen,  wounded  forty-nine,  and 
five  missing.  Among  the  killed  were  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Greble,  of  the  United  States  regular  ar- 
tillery, and  Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  Aide-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Butler— a  brilliant  officer.  Rebel 
loss  :  none  killed,  nine  wounded.  The  Federals 
numbered  (engaged)  about  four  thousand  —  the 
rebels  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

— Major-General  Banks  assumes  command  of  the 
Department  of  Annapolis. 

June  11.  —  The  rebels,  six  hundred  strong,  driven 
out  of  Romney,  Virginia,  by  the  Indiana  Zouaves, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Lewis  Wallace.  Union 
loss  none,  Confederate  loss  two  killed.  Consider- 
able plunder  was  secured,  and  the  rebels  given  a 
great  scare.     It  was  a  bold  affair. 

— The  Wheeling  Constitutional  Convention  as- 
sembles. Over  forty  counties  are  represented,  most 
of  them  fully. 

June  13. — Day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  Con- 
federate States. 

June  14. — The  rebels  evacuate  Harper's  Ferry, 
having  first  destroyed  by  fire  and  powder  all  the 
public  works  at  that  place,  including  the  fine  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Potomac  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  locomotives,  cars  and  railway  property 
at  Martinsburg.  They  also  destroyed  bridges  at 
several  points  above  and  below  the  Ferry. 

June  15.  —  General  Lyon  occupies  Jefferson  city, 
Missouri.  The  rebel  force,  under  General  Sterling 
Price,  gathering  at  Boonville. 

June  16. — Skirmish  at  Seneca  Mills.  Rebel  loss 
three  killed. 

June  17. — The  Wheeling  Convention  unanimously 
votes  the  independence  of  Western  Virginia,  and  re- 
solves upon  a  separate  State  organization. 

— Another  mob  attack  in  St.  Louis  on  Govern- 
ment troops.     Six  of  the  rioters  killed. 

— The  rebels  at  Vienna,  Virginia,  fire  into  a  rail- 
road  train  from  a  masked  battery,  killing  eight  Fed- 
eral troops. 

— Battle  of  Boonville,  Missouri.  General  Lyon 
routs  the  rebels  under  General  Price  and  Governor 
Jackson.  Large  quantity  of  arms,  horses,  &c,  cap- 
tured. Rebel  loss  fifteen  killed,  nineteen  wounded. 
Union  loss  four  killed,  nine  wounded. 

June  18. — Skirmish  at  Edwards'  Ferry.  Union 
loss  one  killed.     Rebel  loss  not  known. 

— Skirmish  at  Cola,  Missouri.  The  Union  Home 
Guards  overcome  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed,  forty 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  rebels  were  in 
strong  force.    The  Guards  were  only  partially  armed. 

June  19. — The  Wheeling  Convention  reorganizes 
the  Provisional  State  Government  of  Virginia.  Cap- 
ture of  thirty-five  rebels  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  by  the 
Unionists.     The  rebels  occupy  Piedmont,  Virginia. 

June  20. — Major-General  McClellan  assumes  field 
command  in  Western  Virginia.  The  Wheeling  Con- 
vention elects  Frank  H.  Pierpont  Governor  of  Vir- 


ginia.    Daniel  Palsly  elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Both  are  strong  Union  men. 

June  23. — Enormous  destruction  of  property  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Martinsburg, 
Virginia,  by  the  rebels.  Forty-eight  locomotives, 
shops,  machinery,  &c,  broken  up  and  fired. 

June  24. — Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  pro- 
claims the  State  out  of  the  Union,  declaring  the  re- 
cent vote  to  have  been :  for  secession,  104,019  ; 
against  secession,  47,238.  The  Virginia  vote  on  the 
question  of  secession  is  announced  as :  for  seces- 
sion, 128,884  ;  against  secession,  32,134.  The  elec- 
tion both  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia  was  a  mere 
mockery,  done  under  Confederate  bayonets. 

June  15. — The  Iowa  Legislature  votes  a  war  loan 
of  $000,000. 

June  26. — The  Government  instituted  by  the 
Wheeling  Convention  acknowledged  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  the  de  facto  Government 
of  Virginia. 

— Scout  skirmish  at  Patterson's  Creek,  Virginia. 
Rebels  routed.  Rebel  loss  eight  killed  out  of  forty- 
one.  Union  loss  one  killed.  The  Union  scouts 
numbered  only  thirteen,  belonging  to  Colonel  Wal- 
lace's Indiana  Zouaves. 

June  11.- — Marshal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  arrested  by 
order  of  Major-General  Banks,  and  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Colonel  Kenly 
appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  the  city.  Intense  ex- 
citement prevailing  among  the  Secessionists. 

— Engagement  with  the  rebel  batteries  at  Mathias 
Point,  Virginia,  by  the  gunboats  Pawnee  and  Free- 
born. Captain  Ward,  of  the  latter,  is  killed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  land,  and  eight  seamen  of  the  small  boat 
wounded.  Captain  Ward  was  a  gallant  and  efficient 
commander.     Enemy's  loss  not  known. 

— A  large  Convention  assembles  at  Knoxville, 
East  Tennessee.  It  adopts  a  declaration  protesting 
against  the  acts  of  usurpation  by  which  the  State 
was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  assuming  that  the  State  was  still  in  the 
Union. 

June  28. — Skirmish  at  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 
One  Unionist  killed  and  two  rebels.  Skirmish  at 
Shooters  Hill,  Virginia.  One  Unionist  killed,  two 
rebels  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

June  29. — Grand  council  of  war  in  Washington. 

July  1. — Arrest  in  Baltimore  of  four  Police  Com- 
missioners, by  order  of  Major-General  Banks.  Es- 
cape of  the  privateer  Sumter  from  the  Mississippi 
river.  Engagement  at  Buckhannon,  Virginia.  The 
rebels  routed.  Rebel  loss  twenty-three  killed  and 
wounded  and  two  hundred  prisoners.  Skirmish  at 
Farmington,  Missouri.  Rebel  loss  five  killed  and 
two  prisoners. 

July  2. — General  Patterson's  advance  divisions 
cross  (by  wading)  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport. 
An  engagement  follows.  The  rebels  under  Jackson 
are  routed  and  pursued  for  two  miles.  They  left 
eight  dead  upon  the  field.  Union  loss  three  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded.  This  engagement  is  variously 
called  the  battle  of  Martinsburg,  Hokes  Run,  and 
Haynesville. 

— The    new    Virginia    Legislature    organized    at 

Wheeling. 

July  3. — A  company  of  (ninety  four)  rebels  cap- 
tured at  Neosho,  Missouri. 
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The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  be  Coerced. 


The  proclamation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  construed,  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Prior  to  its  appearance, 
however,  the  Confederate  Government  was 
making  every  effort  to  "  prosecute  a  quick 
campaign."  The  hesitating  Border  States 
could  only  be  won  by  vigorous  action  ;  and, 
now  that  the  first  assault  had  been  made,  it 
was  determined  to  force  the  United  States 
Government  into  a  virtual,  if  not  actual,  re- 
cognition of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  That 
this  "  coercion"  of  the  Union  was  determined 
upon  before  the  call  of  the  Federal  Executive 
for  troops,  is  manifest  in  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  April  12  th.  In  answer  to 
a  serenade  in  honor  of  the  bombardment  of 
Sumter,  the  Secretary  said,  in  substance,  that 
the  Confederate  flag  would  wave  over  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  by  May 
1st — a  sentiment  which,  the  telegraph  report 
informed  the  public,  was  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

The  idea  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  the  act  of  confiscation  and  Ex- 
propriation of  debts  due  the  North,  the 
constructive  treason  in  entertaining  Union 
sentiments,  the  creation  of  a  Southern  navy 
and  a  fleet  of  privateers — these  and  many  oth- 


The  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  Coerced. 


er  offensive  schemes  were 
matured,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  state,  prior  to  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  How  steeped  in 
hypocrisy,  then,  must  have  been  the  Southern 
leaders  who  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  great  crime  of 
civil  war !  It  was  not  an  act  of  war  to  bom- 
bard a  United  States  fort,  to  persecute  and 
outlaw  its  citizens,  to  scorn  and  contemn 
the  Federal  Government ;  it  was  a  South- 
ern right  to  treat  Uncle  Sam  as  the  South- 
erners saw  fit ;  and  any  Federal  act  of 
resentment,  of  defense,  of  protection,  the  im- 
pious scoundrels  who  proclaimed  revolution 
presumed  to  treat  as  the  first  step  towards 
civil  war  !  We  cannot  discover  in  the  whole 
page  of  history  a  pusillanimity  so  great,  a 
sense  of  honor  so  perverted,  an  hypocrisy  so 
contemptible.  Unlike  the  open  and  fair  rebel, 
who,  defying  the  restraints  of  authority,  ap- 
pealed to  arms  to  decide  the  issue,  the  Con- 
federate whined  over  the  contest  his  crimes 
had  provoked;  and  through  all  the  bloody 
drama  on  which  he  raised  the  curtain,  he  did 
not  fail  to  illustrate  that  most  contemptible 
form  of  human  nature  typified  in  Aminadab 
Sleek. 

Intimidation  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  ar- 
ranged,  at  an  early  moment,  to  compel  the 
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Union  Administration  to  terras.  When  the 
secret  archives  —  if  such  archives,  indeed, 
have  been  allowed  to  exist  —  of  the  peripa- 
tetic Government  of  Jefferson  Davis  are  ex- 
plored, and  the  truth  is  told,  it  will,  unques- 
tionably, be  found  that  the  scheme  of  forcing 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  settlement  proposed  by  the  South,  was 
matured  months  before  the  attack  on  Sumter, 
and  only  awaited  some  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  authorities,  to  excuse  to  their 
people  the  final  ajjpeal  to  arms. 

The  Confederate  Gov- 
Davis'  Second  Levy,  ernment  made  a  second 
levy  upon  the  Seceded 
States  for  troops,  April  16th,  calling  for 
thirty-two  thousand  men — thus  giving,  with 
previous  enlistments,  a  force  equal  to  that 
called  into  the  field  by  the  Federal  author- 
ities. 

April  17th,  the  Letters  of  Marque  and  Re- 
prisal Proclamation  was  made  public.  It 
read  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has,  by  proclamation, 
announced  the  intention  of  invading  this  Confed- 
eracy with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing its  fortresses,  and  thereby  subverting  its  in- 
dependence, and  subjecting  the  free  people  thereof 
to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power  ;  and  whereas,  it 
has  thus  become  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  re- 
pel the  threatened  invasion,  and  to  defend  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  by  all  the  means  which 
the  laws  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare place  at  his  disposal  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  do  issue  this  my 
Proclamation,  inviting  all  those  who  may  desire,  by 
service  in  private  armed  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
to  aid  this  Government  in  resisting  so  wanton  and 
wicked  an  aggression,  to  make  application  for  com- 
missions or  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  to  be 
issued  under  the  Seal  of  these  Confederate  States. 

"  And  I  do  further  notify  all  persons  applying  for 
Letters  of  Marque,  to  make  a  statement  in  writing, 
giving  the  name  and  a  suitable  description  of  the 
character,  tonnage,  and  force  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  residence  of  each  owner  concern- 
ed therein,  and  the  intended  number  of  the  crew, 
and  to  sign  said  statement,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  the  Collector  of  any 
port  of  entry  of  these  Confederate  States,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


"  And  I  do  further  notify  all 

applicants  aforesaid,  that  be-     ^   Pri™*eer  Proo 
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fore  any  commission  or  Letter 

of  Marque  is  issued  to  any  vessel,  the  owner  or  own- 
ers thereof,  and  the  commander  for  the  time  being, 
will  be  required  to  give  bond  to  the  Confederate 
States,  with  at  least  two  responsible  sureties,  not 
interested  in  such  vessel,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars ;  or  if  such  vessel  be  provided  with 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  then  in  the 
penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  condition 
that  the  owners,  officers,  and  crew  who  shall  be 
employed  on  board  such  commissioned  vessel,  shall 
observe  the  laws  of  these  Confederate  States,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  them  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct.  That  they  shall  satisfy  all  damages 
done  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof  by  such  vessel 
during  her  commission,  and  deliver  up  the  same 
when  revoked  by  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

"  And  I  do  further  specially  enjoin  on  all  persons 
holding  offices,  civil  and  military,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Confederate  States,  that  they  be  vigilant 
and  zealous  in  discharging  the  duties  incident  there- 
to ;  and  I  do,  moreover,  solemnly  exhort  the  good 
people  of  these  Confederate  States,  as  they  love 
their  country,  as  they  prize  the  blessings  of  free 
government,  as  they  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  past, 
and  these  now  threatened  in  aggravated  form  by 
those  whose  enmity  is  more  implacable  because  un- 
provoked, that  they  exert  themselves  in  preserving 
order,  in  promoting  concord,  in  maintaining  the  au- 
thority and  efficacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  supporting 
and  invigorating  all  the  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  for  the  common  defense,  and  by  which, 
under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  we  may 
hope  for  a  speedy,  just,  and  honorable  peace. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  be  affixed,  this  seventeenth 
day  of  April,  1861. 
"  By  the  President, 

"  (Signed)  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

"  R.  TOOMBS,  Secretary  of  State." 

This  was  expected  by  the  enterprising 
spirits  of  the  South.  It  was  put  forth  to  in- 
flict injury  of  magnitude  upon  the  high  seas' 
commerce  of  the  Northern  States- conceiv- 
ing their  commerce  to  be  their  most  vulnera- 
ble point.  Leading  journals  in  the  South 
had  often  recurred  to  it  as  a  certain  step  in 
event  of  hostilities.  Although  Southern 
men,  from  the  time  of  John  Randolph,  had 
characterized  the  "Yankees"  as  a  race  of 
money-getters,  and,  in  contrast,  had  exalted 
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the  patriotic,  high-toned  character  of  their 
own  fellow-citizens,  visions  of  suddenly 
though  dishonorably  acquired  wealth  dazzled 
the  Southern  sight,  and  did  not  fail  to  render  a 
large  class  very  hopeful  and  happy  for  the 
moment.  It  would  offer  matter  for  not  very 
complimentary  comment  to  quote  the  terms 
of  the  various  notes  of  commendation  be- 
stowed by  the.  secession  press  upon  the  Pri- 
vateer Proclamation.  The  amendatory  action 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  which  after- 
ward affixed  a  price  per  capita  on  Union 
men,  live  and  dead,  taken  on  the  high  seas, 
will  not  enhance  the  good  reputation  of  the 
men  who  promulgated  the  act,  and  the  people 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  it. 
Lincoln's  Counter  But,    all   this  dream  of 

Proclamation  of  wealth  to  be  had  for  the 
Blockade  and  Piracy.      mere     u  m\2ing^    was     cut 

short  by  the  Proclamation  of  Blockade,  is- 
sued April  19th,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  checkmate  to  King 
Stork,  even  before  the  board  could  be  opened : 

"  Whereas,  an  insurrection  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  broken  out  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
cannot  be  efficiently  executed  therein,  conformably 
to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires 
duties  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States : 

"  And  whereas,  a  combination  of  persons,  engaged 
in  such  insurrection,  have  threatened  to  grant  pre- 
tended letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the  bearers 
thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and 
property  of  good  citizens  of  the  country  lawfully 
engaged  in  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  and  in 
waters  of  the  United  States : 

"  And  whereas,  an  Executive  Proclamation  has 
been  already  issued,  requiring  the  persons  engaged 
in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist  therefrom, 
calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  same,  and  convening  Congress  in 
extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and  determine 
thereon  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  same  pur- 
poses before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of 
quiet  and  orderly  citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  oc- 
cupations, until  Congress  shall  have  assembled  and 
deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or 
until  the  same  shall  have  ceased,  have  further 
deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the 
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ports  within  the  States  afore- 
said, in  pursuance  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  provided.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  competent  force  will  be  posted  so  as  to  prevent 
entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid. 
If,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade, 
a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall  attempt  to  leave 
any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by 
the  Commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels, 
who  will  indorse  on  her  register  the  fact  and  date 
of  such  warning  ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall  again 
attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she 
will  be  captured  and  sent  to  the  nearest  conven- 
ient port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her  and  her 
cargo,  as  prize,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

"  And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any 
pers«n,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  said  States, 
or  under  any  other  pretense,  shall  molest  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on 
board  of  her,  such  person  will  be  held  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  prevention  and 
panishmeut  of  piracy. 

"  By  the  President,        ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
"WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  Sec.  of  State. 

"Washington,  April  19th,  1861." 

No  time  was  lost  in  enforcing  this  import- 
ant measure,  though  the  paucity  of  vessels 
available  for  purposes  of  blockade,  rendered 
it  a  work  of  many  months  to  seal  up  the  re- 
bellious ports  over  the  vast  and  intricate 
coast  line,  stretching  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  Brownsville. 

Prior  to  the  publication 
of  this  order  of  blockade,  0n  t0  Washington. 
Virginia  had  plunged  into 
the  vortex  of  the  revolution  and  stood  ar- 
rayed against  the  Union  —  thus  directly 
menacing  Washington.  The  Capital  and 
Government  archives  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  seizure.  Ben  McCullough  flitted  back 
and  forth  between  Richmond  and  Baltimore, 
organizing  his  cut-throat  brigade  for  the  des- 
perate service.  It  became  whispered  abroad 
that  Maryland  was  to  "  co-operate,"  and  thus 
the  more  effectually  to  isolate  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  plot  only  awaited  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  for  its  development.  That 
such  a  scheme  existed  has  been  denied  by 
some  writers  in  the  interest  of  secession ;  but 
numerous  evidences  attest  the  existence  and 
the  maturity  of  the  conspiracy  for  occupy- 
ing Washington,  there  to  inaugurate  the 
Montgomery  Government,  Departments  and 
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On  to  Washington. 


Congress — a  coup-de-maitre 
wliicb  certainly  would  have 
given  the  Southern  move- 
ment an  alarming  temporary  ascendency.  The 
cry  at  the  South  was — "  On  to  Washington  !" 
At  once  to  illustrate  the  fact  here  stated, 
and  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  revolu- 
tionists saw  proper  to  approach  the  subject, 
we  may  reproduce  one  of  the  almost  number- 
less news]japer  paragraphs  designed  to  in- 
flame the  rxissions  of  their  people.  The 
Richmond  Examiner,  edited  by  John  M. 
Daniels — Mr.  Buchanan's  charge  to  Turin — in 
its  issue  of  April  23d,  contained  this  article  : 

"  THE  CAPTURE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

"  The  capture  of  Washington  City  is  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if  Vir- 
ginia will  only  make  the  effort  by  her  constituted 
authorities ;  nor  is  there  a  single  moment  to  lose. 
The  entire  population  pant  for  the  onset;  there 
never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the  people 
before,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal,  upon  any  subject, 
that  is  now  manifested  to  take  Washington,  and 
drive  from  it  every  Black  Republican  who  is  a 
dweller  there. 

"  From  the  mountain  tops  and  valleys  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  there  is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce 
resolve  to  capture  Washington  City,  at  all  and  every 
human  hazard.  The  filthy  cage  of  unclean  birds 
must  and  will  assuredly  be  purified  by  fire.  The 
people  are  determined  upon  it,  and  are  clamorous 
for  a  leader  to  conduct  them  to  the  onslaught. 
That  leader  will  assuredly  arise,  aye,  and  that  right 
speedily. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  this  flight  of  Aboli- 
tion harpies  shall  come  down  from  the  black  North 
for  their  roosts  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  to  defile 
and  brutalize  the  land.  They  come  as  our  enemies 
— they  act  as  our  most  deadly  foes — they  promise 
us  bloodshed  and  fire,  and  this  is  the  only  promise 
they  have  ever  redeemed.  The  fanatical  yell  for 
the  immediate  subjugation  of  the  whole  South,  is 
going  up  hourly  from  the  united  voices  of  all  the 
North  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  work 
sure,  they  have  determined  to  hold  Washington  City 
as  the  point  from  whence  to  carry  on  their  brutal 
warfare. 

"  Our  people  can  take  it — they  will  take  it — and 
Scott  the  arch-traitor,  and  Lincoln  the  Beast,  com- 
bined, cannot  prevent  it.  The  just  indignation  of 
an  outraged  and  deeply  injured  people  will  teacli 
the  Illinois  Ape  to  repeat  his  race  and  retrace  his 
journey  across  the  borders  of  the  Free  negro  States 
still  more  rapidly  than  he  came ;  and  Scott,  the 
traitor,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  at  the  same 
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time  to  try  the  difference  between  '  Scott's  tactics 
and  the  Shanghae  drill  for  quick  movements. 

"  Great  cleansing  and  purification  are  needed  and 
will  be  given  to  that  festering  sink  of  iniquity,  that 
wallow  of  Lincoln  and  Scott — the  desecrated  City 
of  Washington  ;  and  many  indeed  will  be  the  car- 
casses of  dogs  and  caitiffs  that  will  blacken  the  air 
upon  the  gallows,  before  the  great  work  is  accom- 
plished.   So  let  it  be." 

The  country  was  prepared 
for  the  reply  which  Gover- 
nor Letcher,  of  Virginia, 
returned  to  the  President's  call  for  troops. 
The  Virginia  Convention,  still  in  session,  had 
accomplished  nothing  definite  since  the  pro- 
ceedings recorded  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  dispatch  of  supplies  to  Sumter 
much  strengthened  the  Secessionists  in  the 
Convention,  and  the  President  was  forthwith 
called  upon  for  explanations,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  April  8th,  appointing  Win.  Ballard 
Preston,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  and  George 
W.  Randolph  "  Commissioners"  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Unionists  and  some  of  the 
Conservatives  of  the  Convention,  opposed  the 
resolution,  as  designed  to  precipitate  seces- 
sion, but  they  failed  of  a  majority.  The  "  Com- 
missioners" called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  April 
13th,  presenting  their  resolution  —  which, 
with  the  President's  patriotic  reply,  we 
here  place  on  record  : 
"  To    Hon.    Messrs.    Pkeston, 

Stuart,  and  Randolph  :         Mr.  Lincoln's  Answer- 

"  Gentlemen  :  As  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Virginia  Convention,  now  in  session,  you 
present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  these  words : 

"  '  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  intends  to 
pursue  towards  the  Seceded  States,  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an  excitement 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pend- 
ing difficulties,  and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  ;  therefore, 

"  '  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  respect- 
fully ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Convention 'the 
policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pur- 
sue in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States.' 

"  In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  official  term,  expressed  my  intended 
policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with  deep  re- 
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gret  and  mortification  I  now 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Answer,  learn  there  is  great  and  inju- 
rious uncertainty  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  what  that  po'icy  is,  and  what  course  I 
intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion 
to  change,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  pursue  the  course 
marked  out.  in  the  Inaugural  address.  I  commend  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document,  as  the 
best  expression  I  can  give  to  my  purposes.  As  I 
then  and  therein  said,  I  now  repeat,  '  The  power 
confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and 
possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imports  ;  but 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects,  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among 
the  people  anywhere.'  By  the  words  '  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,'  I  chiefly  allude 
to  the  military  posts  and  property  which  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my 
hands.  But  if,  as  now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  author- 
ity from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has 
been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at 
liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like  places  which 
had  been  seized  before  the  Government  was  de- 
volved upon  me  ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by  force.  In  case  it 
proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as 
is  reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States 
mails  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  States  which 
claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  commence- 
ment of  actual  war  against  the  Government  justi- 
fies and  possibly  demands  it.  I  scarcely  need  to 
say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and  property 
situated  within  the  States  which  claim  to  have  se- 
ceded, as  yet  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  sup- 
posed secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the 
purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts  by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of 
the  country  ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a 
fort  upon  the  border  of  the  country.  From  the  fact 
that  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  Inaugural  address, 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other 
part,  the  whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as 
what  I  now  say  of  the  mails  may  be  regarded  as  a 
modification." 

This  answer  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's mode  of  treatment  of  the  Southern  erup- 
tion, and  the  Commissioners  returned  home 
to  report  that — "  Virginia's  honor  and  inter- 
est alike  demanded  immediate  secession,  and 
a  unity  with  the  Confederate  States  in  a 
common  cause." 
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Governor  Letcher  replied 
to  the  call  for  troops  :  "  I 
have  only  to  say  that  the 
militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished  to 
the  powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  use 
or  purpose  as  they  have  in  view.  Your  ob- 
ject is  to  subjugate  the  Southern  States,  and 
a  requisition  made  upon  me  for  such  an  ob- 
ject— an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act 
of  1795 — will  not  be  complied  with.  You 
have  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war,  and 
having  done  so,  we  will  meet  it  in  a  spirit  as 
determined  as  the  Administration  has  exhib- 
ited towards  the  South."  This  piece  of 
treason  and  threat  only  anticipated  the  Seces- 
sionists in  their  now  hurried  action.  It  as- 
sumed an  open  antagonism  to  the  Federal 
authorities — thus,  at  one  sweep  of  the  pen, 
virtually  placing  the  State  out  of  the  Union, 
whether  the  people  willed  it  or  not.  The 
following  proclamation  succeeded  the  answer 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Whereas,  seven  of  the  States 
formerly  composing  a  part  of 
the  United  States  have,  by  au- 
thority of  their  people,  solemnly  resumed  the  powers 
granted  by  them  to  the  United  States,  and  have  fram- 
ed a  Constitution  and  organized  a  Government  for 
themselves,  to  which  the  people  of  those  States  are 
yielding  willing  obedience,  and  have  so  notified  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  all  the  formalities 
incident  to  such  action,  and  thereby  become  to  the 
United  States  a  separate,  independent  and  foreign 
power  ;  and  whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  invested  Congress  with  the  sole  power 
'  to  declare  war,'  and  until  such  declaration  is  made, 
the  President  has  no  authority  to  call  for  an  extra- 
ordinary force  to  wage  offensive  war  against  any 
foreign  Power  ;  and  whereas,  on  the  15th  instant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  plain  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
a  force  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to  cause  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  duly  executed  over 
a  people  who  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Union,  and 
in  said  proclamation  threatens  to  exert  this  unusual 
force  to  compel  obedience  to  his  mandates  ;  and 
whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by  a  ma- 
jority approaching  to  entire  unanimity,  declared  at  its 
last  session,  that  the  State  of  Virginia  would  consider 
such  an  exertion  of  force  as  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war,  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  at  the  command 
of  Virginia  ;  and  subsequently  the  Convention  now  in 
session,  representing  the  sovereignty  of  this  State, 
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has  reaffirmed  in  substance  the  same  policy,  with 
almost  equal  unanimity  ;  and  whereas,  the  State  of 
Virginia  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  Southern 
States  in  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  and  in  the 
position  they  have  assumed,  and  having  made  earn- 
est efforts  peaceably  to  compose  the  differences 
which  have  severed  the  Union,  and  having  failed  in 
that  attempt,  through  this  unwarranted  act  on  the 
part  of  the  President ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  in- 
fluences which  operate  to  produce  this  Proclama- 
tion against  the  Seceded  States  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  Commonwealth,  if  she  should  exer- 
cise her  undoubted  right  to  resume  the  powers 
granted  by  her  people,  and  it  is  due  to  the  honor  of 
Virginia  that  an  improper  exercise  of  force  against 
her  people  should  be  repelled;  therefore,  I,  John 
Letcher,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, have  thought  proper  to  order  all  armed  vol- 
unteer regiments  or  companies  within  the  State 
forthwith  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  imme- 
diate orders,  and  upon  the  reception  of  this  Procla- 
mation to  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  their  organization  and  numbers,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  efficient  service.  Such  companies 
as  are  not  armed  and  equipped  will  report  that  fact, 
that  they  may  be  properly  supplied. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
be  affixed,  this  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  and  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"JOHN  LETCHER." 

Against  this  high-handed  tyranny  the 
Unionists  of  the  State  were  powerless ;  and 
under  the  pressure  and  terrorism  of  secession, 
the  Convention  quickly  went  through  the 
farce  of  passing  a  Secession  Ordinance^  as 
follows,  viz. : 

An  "  Ordinance  to  repeal  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  resume  all  the  rights 
and  powers  granted  under  said  Constitution,''1  which 
passed  the  State  Convention  on  the  Yllh  of  April, 
1861: 

"  The  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
adopted  by  them  in  Convention,  on  the  25th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  having  declared  that  the 
powers  granted  under  the  said  Constitution  were 
derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
might  be  resumed  whensoever  the  same  should  be 
perverted  to  their  injury  and  oppression,  and  the 
Federal  Government  having  perverted  said  powers, 
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not  only  to  the  injury  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,  but  to  the 
oppression  of  the  Southern 
Slaveholding  States : 

"  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  people  of  Virginia,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by 
the  people  of  this  State  in  Convention  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
ratified,  and  all  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State  ratifying  or  adopting  amendments  to  said  Con- 
stitution, are  hereby  repealed  and  abrogated  ;  that 
the  union  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
other  States  under  the  Constitution  aforesaid,  is 
hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is 
in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free 
and  independent  State.  And  they  do  further  de- 
clare that  said  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  no  longer  binding  on  any  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State. 

"  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  an  act 
of  this  day,  when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  this  State,  cast  at  a  poll  to  be  taken 
thereon,  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May  next,  in 
pursuance  of  a  schedule  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

"  Done  in  Convention  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

"  A  true  copy,  JNO.  L.  EUBANK, 

"  Secretary  of  Convention." 
Thus  was  consummated  the  long-labored- 
for  withdrawal  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  from 
the  Union  wherein  it  had  for  years  shone  aa 
the  first  star,  but  in  which  it  was  rapidly 
paling,  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  more 
vigorous  and  equitably  governed  Free  States. 
To  say  the  act  was  an  usurpation  and  an  out- 
rage upon  the  people  is  to  repeat  what  a 
large  majority  of  the  resident  population  and 
land-owners  sooner  or  later  asseverated  — 
what  the  action  of  the  people  of  Western 
Virginia  in  forming  a  new  Government  pro- 
claimed ;  but,  it  was  a  step  which  would 
have  been  taken  two  months  previously,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unflinching  front  present- 
ed by  the  Unionists,  [see  page  245,  Vol.  I,] 
who  were,  at  the  last  hour,  only  overridden 
by  a  system  of  terrorism,  which  forever  must 
stain  Virginia  "  chivalry"  with  the  stigma  of 
dishonor. 
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The  "  First  in  the 
Field." 


"  On  to  Washington  !" 
soon  became  the  rallying 
cry  throughout  the  North. 
The  mere  intimation  of  the  programme  for 
seizing  the  Capital,  filled  all  minds  with  a 
lively  apprehension  of  the  danger  at  hand, 
and  hastened  the  movements  of  the  military 
authorities  of  the  several  States.  To  Penn- 
sylvania belongs  the  honor  of  having  jflaced 
the  first  troops  in  Washington — six  hundred 
reaching  the  Capital  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  President's  call.  Massachusetts  may, 
however,  claim  the  credit  for  being  "  first  in 
the  field'1  with  her  regiments,  as  she  was  the 
first  to  suffer  in  the  Union's  cause.  The 
readiness  of  the  "  Old  Bay  State"  to  meet  the 
crisis  is  characteristic,  of  the  spirit  of  her 
people,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  her  rulers. 
Foreseeing  the  coming  conflict,  a  General 
Order  was  issued  as  early  as  January  lGth 
(1861),  for  placing  the  militia  on  a  footing  for 
service.  April  1st  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  appropriating  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  equipments  and  cartridges  for  two 
thousand  troops.  Over  three  thousand  new 
Springfield  (rifle)  muskets  were  distributed. 
When  the  hour  came  it  found  Massachu- 
setts prepared.  "  Forewarned,  forearmed  !" 
apparently  was  her  motto.  Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Schouler,  in  his  Report  for-1861,  says: 
"For  three  months  previous  to  the  attack  on 
Sumter  our  volunteer  militia,  in  anticipation 
of  some  great  traitorous  movement  in  the 
South,  had  been  drilling  almost  nightly  in 
their  several  armories,  so  that  when  the 
summons  came  from  the  President,  the  '  fiery 
cross'  was  sent  over  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  call,  men  came  forth  as 
in  the  brave  days  of  old,  leaving  the  work- 
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shop  and  the  plough,  their  nets  and  barges, 
homes  and  kindred,  inspired  by  the  love  of 
country,  and  the  rights  of  mankind." 

To  place  on  record  the 
story  of  the  gathering  in 
Massachusetts,  will  illus- 
trate the  spirit  which  animated  her  sons  in 
embarking  in  the  Union's  defense ;  while  the 
orders  issued  for  the  service,  by  the  State 
Executive,  show  to  mankind  what  energy  and 
unflinching  Will  control  that  section  of  the 
Union,  which  it  pleased  certain  Southern 
orators  and  writers  to  characterize  as  the 
abode   of  "  mudsills"  and  "  tinkers."*     We 


*  Let  us  here  refer  to  a  special  case.  The  lead- 
ing organ  of  Southern  Views  and  Pro-Slavery 
Polity  was  De  Bow's  Review.  Its  course,  for  the 
six  years  preceding  1860,  was  one  of  studied  defa- 
mation of  the  North  and  its  people.  It  prevaricated 
facts,  falsified  figures,  misstated  local  and  national 
issues,  traduced  character  and  motives,  and,  in 
short,  devoted  all  the  resources  of  a  malignant 
mind,  to  develop  the  idea  of  Southern  independ- 
ence. How  will  the  reader  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  Review  was  printed  by  Northern  presses, 
and  supported  almost  wholly  by  Northern  patrons  ! 
It  was  ostensibly  published  in  Washington  and  New 
Orleans ;  but  was  composed,  printed  and  bound  at 
79  John  street,  New  York ;  was  there  boxed  se- 
cretly and  sent  away  to  come  back  to  subscribers 
from  the  South.  Its  circulation  scarcely  ever  ex- 
ceeded thirty-five  hundred  copies:  yet,  by  repre- 
sentations of  its  "  enormous  Southern  patronage," 
it  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  heavy  advertising  list. 
From  this  source  the  politic  De  Bow  pocketed  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  monthly— all  contri- 
buted by  that  Northern  capital  and  energy  which  his 
Review  only  lived  to  defame.  The  moral  turpitude 
and  baseness  of  the  Secession  spirit  had  an  active, 
living  embodiment  in  the  moral  turpitude  and  base- 
ness of  De  Bow's  Review. 
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will,  therefore,  quote  from 
Massachusetts'  Re-      the  Acijutarit-Generars  re- 
cord. 

port : 

"  The  first  call  for  troops  was  by  a  telegram  from 
Senator  Wilson,  dated  at  Washington,  April  15th, 
requesting  twenty  companies  to  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  Washington,  and  there  mustered  into  ser- 
vice. In  the  course  of  the  day  were  received  formal 
requisitions  by  telegraph  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States,  for  two 
full  regiments  of  the  Massachusetts  militia.  In  com- 
pliance therewith,  Special  Order  No.  14  was  issued 
on  the  same  day,  directing  Colonel  Jones,  of  the 
Sixth  regiment.  Colonel  Packard,  of  the  Fourth, 
Colonel  Wardrop,  of  the  Third,  and  Colonel  Mun- 
roe,  of  the  Eighth,  to  muster  their  respective  com- 
mands on  the  Boston  Common  forthwith,  '  in  com- 
pliance with  a  requisition  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.'  This  order  was  sent  by  mail 
and  by  special  messengers  to  the  Colonels,  who 
severally  resided  at  Lowell,  Quincy,  New  Bedford, 
and  Lynn.  The  companies  were  scattered  through 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Plymouth  Bristol,  Norfolk, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex  counties. 

' '  In  obedience  to  orders,  nearly  every  company  in  the 
above  regiments  arrived  in  Boston  the  next  day.  The 
first  were  three  infantry  companies  from  Marble- 
head,  under  Captains  Martin,  Phillips,  and  Board- 
man.  They  arrived  at  the  Eastern  depot  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  large  mul- 
titude of  people,  who  cheered  the  gallant  and  de- 
voted men  as  they  marched  to  their  quarters  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  through  rain  and  sleet,  to  the  music 
of  'Yankee  Doodle.'  During  the  entire  day  the 
troops  arrived  at  Boston  by  the  different  railroad 
trains. 

"  A  dispatch  from  Senator  Wilson  on  this  day 
(April  16th,)  stated  that  Massachusetts  was  to  fur- 
nish immediately  four  regiments,  making  one  bri- 
gade, with  one  Brigadier-General.  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Third  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion, M.  V.  M.,  was  ordered  on  the  17th  to  take 
command  of  the  troops." 

The  orders  detailed  the  Fourth  and  Third 
regiments  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe — 
the  Sixth  and  Eighth  to  Washington  direct, 
the  two  latter  under  general  command  of 
General  Butler.  These  incidents  are  added  : 
"  Captain  Pratt,  in  command  of  the  Worcester 
company,  received  his  order  to  join  the  Sixth  regi- 
ment late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  and  he  was 
in  Boston  with  his  full  command  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  16th  before  your  Excellency  decided  to  at- 
tach the  commands  of  Captains  Sampson  and  Dike 
to  the  Sixth  regiment.     A  messenger  was  dispatch- 
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ed  to  Stoneham,  with  orders  for 
Captain  Dike.  He  reported  to 
me  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  that  he  found  Captain  Dike  at  his  house  in 
Stoneham,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  placed 
your  Excellency's  orders  in  his  hands ;  that  he  read 
them,  and  said :  '  Tell  the  Adjutant-General  that  I 
shall  be  at  the  State  House  with  my  full  company 
by  eleven  o'clock  to-day.'  True  to  his  word,  he 
reported  at  the  time,  and  that  afternoon,  attached 
to  the  Sixth,  the  company  left  for  Washington. 
Two  days  afterward,  on  the  19th  of  April,  during 
that  gallant  march  through  Baltimore,  which  is  now 
a  matter  of  history,  Captain  Dike  was  shot  down 
while  leading  his  company  through  the  mob.  Sev- 
eral of  his  command  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  which  will  render 
him  a  cripple  for  life." 

The  two  regiments  for  Fortress  Monroe  de- 
parted by  steamers  on  the  evening  of  April 
17th.  The  Sixth  regiment  left  for  Wash- 
ington the  same  evening  by  railway,  via  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  with  the  Eighth,  followed  on  the 
succeeding  day.  The  Sixth  cut  its  way 
through  Baltimore  ;  the  Eighth  opened  the 
route  to  the  Capital  through  Annapolis,  in 
company  with  the  New  York  Seventh,  (Na- 
tional Guards.)  The  Third  and  Fourth 
reached  Fortress  Monroe  April  20th — thus 
securing  that  stronghold  from  the  conspir- 
ator's grasp.  The  Third  embarked  the 
same  day  on  the  Pawnee,  for  Norfolk,  where 
it  assisted  in  destroying  the  immense  prop- 
erty of  that  valuable  Depot  and  Navy-yard — ■ 
all  of  which  was  offered  up  on  the  shrine  of 
revolution, —  an  offering  which  the  country 
will  be  slow  to  believe  was  justified  or 
proper. 

The  passage  South  of  the  Massachusetts 
men  created  the  most  intense  enthusiasm 
along  the  route.  It  was  a  march  between 
walls  of  human  beings,  waving  kerchiefs  and 
banners  over  therri,  and  speeding  them  on 
their  way  with  blessings.  Baltimore  was 
reached  at  noon  on  the  19th.  The  Sixth 
was  closely  followed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Seventh  —  an  unarmed  regiment.  Colonel 
Jones,  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth,  in  his  re- 
port of  April  22d — after  the  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington— thus  recounted  the  incidents  of  the 
attack  on  his  men,  in  the  streets  of  Balti 
more  : 
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"  After  leaving  Philadelphia, 
I  received  intimation  that  our 
passage  through  the  city  of 
Baltimore  would  be  resisted.  I  caused  ammunition 
to  be  distributed  and  arms  loaded,  and  went  per- 
sonally through  the  cars  and  issued  the  following 
order,  viz. : 

"  '  The  regiment  will  march  through  Baltimore  in 
column  of  sections,  arms  at  will.  You  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  insulted,  abused,  and  perhaps  as- 
saulted, to  which  you  must  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever, but  march  with  your  faces  square  to  the  front, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  mob  even  if  they  throw 
stones,  bricks,  or  other  missiles  ;  but  if  you  are  fired 
upon,  and  any  one  of  you  are  hit,  your  officers  will 
order  you  to  fire.  Do  not  fire  into  any  promiscuous 
crowds,  but  select  any  man  whom  you  may  see 
aiming  at  you,  and  be  sure  you  drop  him.' 

"  Reaching  Baltimore,  horses  were  attached  the 
instant  that  the  locomotive  was  detached,  and  the 
cars  were  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  across  the  city. 
After  the  cars  containing  seven  companies  had 
reached  the  Washington  depot,  the  track  behind 
them  was  barricaded,  and  the  cars  containing  band 
and  the  following  companies,  viz. :  Company  C,  of 
Lowell,  Captain  Follansbee,  Company  D,  of  Low- 
ell, Captain  Hart,  Company  I,  of  Lawrence,  Cap- 
tain Pickering,  and  Company  C,  of  Stoneham,  Cap- 
tain Dike,  were  vacated  by  the  band,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  march  in  accordance  with  orders,  and  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  before  they  were 
furiously  attacked  by  a  shower  of  missiles,  which 
came  faster  as  they  advanced.  They  increased 
their  step  to  double-quick,  which  seemed  to  infu- 
riate the  mob,  as  it  evidently  impressed  the  mob 
with  the  idea  that  the  soldiers  dared  not  fire,  or  had 
no  ammunition,  and  pistol  shots  were  numerously 
fired  into  the  ranks,  and  one  soldier  fell  dead.  The 
order,  Fire,  was  giveu,  and  it  was  executed  ;  in  con- 
sequence several  of  the  mob  fell,  and  the  soldiers 
again  advanced  hastily.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  beside 
Captain  Follansbee,  and  proceeded  with  them  a 
short  distance,  assuring  him  that  he  would  protect 
them,  and  begging  him  not  to  let  the  men  fire  ;  but 
the  Mayor's  patience  was  soon  exhausted,  and  he 
seized  a  musket  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men, 
and  killed  a  man  therewith  ;  and  a  policeman,  who 
was  in  advance  of  the  column,  also  shot  a  man  with 
a  revolver. 

"  They  at  last  reached  the  cars,  and  they  started 
immediately  for  Washington.  On  going  through  the 
train,  found  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  missing,  including  the  band  and  field  music. 
Oar  baggage  was  seized,  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  recover  any  of  it.    I  have  found  it  very 
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difficult  to  get  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  killed  and 
wounded,  but  believe  there 
were  only  three  killed. 

"  As  the  men  went  into  the  cars,  I  caused  the 
blinds  to  the  cars  to  be  closed,  and  took  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  any  shadow  of  offense  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore  ;  but  still  the  stones  flew  thick 
and  fast  into  the  train,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  I  could  prevent  the  troops  from  leav- 
ing the  cars  and  revenging  the  death  of  their  com- 
rades. After  a  volley  of  stones,  some  one  of  the 
soldiers  fired  and  killed  a  Mr.  Davis,  who,  I  have 
since  ascertained  by  reliable  witnesses,  threw  a 
stone  into  the  car.  Yet  that  did  not  justify  the  fir- 
ing at  him,  but  the  men  were  infuriated  beyond  con- 
trol. On  reaching  Washington,  we  were  quartered 
at  the  Capitol,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  are  all 
in  good  health  and  spirits." 

The  Pennsylvania  Seventh  was  assailed  as 
it  stood  in  and  around  the  President-street 
depot.  Totally  unarmed,  it  was  soon  scat- 
tered, and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  a  dis- 
organized condition. 

The  New  York  Seventh, 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly     Ne*  Y°r,k  f d  Rhode 

-      J  Island  Moving. 

trained  and  efficient  regi- 
ments in  the  country,  volunteered  en  masse  to 
proceed  to  the  Capital  and  to  serve  for  one 
month,  while  troops  were  coming  forward 
from  the  more  distant  States.  It  left  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
(April.)  It  was  followed  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Marine  artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Tomp- 
kins, splendidly  equipped,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  horses  and  eight  choice  guns.  This 
battery  was  the  first  contribution  of  that  gal- 
lant little  State,  and  in  its  perfections  was 
but  a  type  of  all  which  followed  from  Gover- 
nor Sprague's  hands. 

The  excitement  which  reigned  throughout 
the  country,  consequent  on  the  attack  by  the 
Baltimore  mob,  was  intense.  It  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  war,  and  served  only  to  ag- 
gravate and  consolidate  Northern  animosity. 
The   steps   soon  taken  by 

the  mob  CUt  off  all  COmmu-       Washington  cut  off. 

nication  with  Washington 
by  the  direct  railway,  thus  placing  the  Capi- 
tal in  a  most  critical  position.     The  District 
militia,  the  Pennsylvania  advance  companies, 
the  Massachusetts  Sixth,  the  Navy  Yard  ma- 
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rines,  and  two  companies  of  regulars  quarter- 
ed near  the  city,  were  all  upon  which  its 
safety  had  to  depend  for  several  days.  A 
determined  descent  of  the  Baltimore  rowdies, 
and  of  the  Virginia  forces  already  organized, 
would  place  the  city  in  imminent  peril  of 
destruction  or  capture.  Arlington  Heights, 
on  the  West  of  the  Potomac,  and  Georgetown 
Heights  on  the  North,  commanding  the  Capi- 
tal completely,  were  open  to  the  enemy,  and 
so  remained  for  many  days.  General  Scott, 
Adjutant-General  McDowell,  and  several  able 
and  trusty  officers  of  the  regular  army,  were 
on  the  alert,  however,  and  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, were  unprepared  for  any  emergency. 
To  their  vigilance  and  the  prextige  which  at- 
tached to  the  General-in-Chief's  presence, 
does  the  country  owe  the  preservation  of  its 
National  City  in  those  days  of  alarm. 

During  the  two  days  suc- 
ceeding the  attack  in  Bal- 
timore, the  mob  hastened 
to  complete  their  work  of  "  preventing  the 
Northern  hordes  from  crossing  Maryland  soil 
to  subjugate  the  South,"  by  destroying  va- 
rious railroad  bridges  and  draws.  Before  the 
work  of  destruction  was  stayed,  several  im- 
portant and  valuable  connecting  structures 
were  ruined,  the  telegraph  wires  were  severed, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  became  a  pan- 
demonium where  thecanaille  reigned  supreme. 
The  Governor  and  the  City  authorities  were 
alike  powerless,  for  the  moment,  to  stay  the 
violence  and  terror,  particularly  as  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  most  of  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  w'ere  sympathizers  with  the 
mob. 

Immediately  after  the  attack  on  the  troops, 
the  Governor  and  Mayor  "  advised"  that  no 
more  troops  should  be  brought  forward  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railway; 
and  also  soon  "  advised"  that  the  troops  then 
on  the  route,  or  at  the  President-street  depot, 
be  "  returned  to  Philadelphia" — requests  with 
which  the  President  of  the  road  hastened  to 
comply.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 
was  also  "advised"  not  to  allow  troops  to 
pass  over  the  line  of  that  great  thoroughfare 
from  the  West  and  North,  and  gave  its  as- 
sent to  the  demand.  All  this  was  in  defer- 
ence to  the  mob.  Not  that  the  city  and  State 
authorities  and  railway  managers  were  dis- 


Thc  Mnyor  and  Gover- 
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loyal,  but  that  they  were  all  at  the  mercy  of 
a  set  of  vagabonds,  led  by  the  Secessionists 
of  the  city  and  by  wild  spirits  who  rushed  in 
from  Virginia — a  reckless  and  terribly  excited 
horde,  numbering  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  all  armed  and  eager  for  a  fray. 

The  Mayor  and  Gover- 
nor, on  the  19th,  dispatched 
messengers  to  Washington, 
remitting  the  following  letters  : 

"  Sir  :  This  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Lenox  Bond,  George  W.  Dobbin,  and  John  C. 
Brune,  Esqs.,  who  will  proceed  to  Washington  by 
an  express  train,  at  my  request,  in  order  to  explain 
fully  the  fearful  condition  of  our  affairs  in  this  city. 
The  people  are  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  passage  of  troops,  and  the  citizens  are  uni- 
versally decided  in  the  opinion  that  no  more  troops 
should  be  ordered  to  come. 

"  The  authorities  of  the  city  did  their  best  to-day 
to  protect  both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  collision,  but  in  vain  ;  and  but  for  their  great 
efforts  a  fearful  slaughter  would  have  occurred. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  solemn  duty 
to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  possible  for  more  sol- 
diers to  pass  through  Baltimore,  unless  they  f^ht 
their  way  at  every  step. 

"I  therefore  hope  and  trust,  and  most  earnestly 
request,  that  no  more  troops  be  permitted  or  ordered 
by  the  Government  to  pass  through  the  city.  If 
they  should  attempt  it,  the  responsibility  for  the 
bloodshed  will  not  rest  upon  me.  With  great 
respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

"GEO.  WM.  BROWN,  Mayor." 

"  I  have  been  in  Baltimore  since  Tuesday  evening, 
and  co-operated  with  Mayor  Brown  in  his  untiring 
efforts  to  allay  and"  prevent  the  excitement,  and 
suppress  the  fearful  outbreak  as  indicated  above, 
and  I  fully  concur  in  all  that  is  said  by  him  in  the 
above  communication.  Very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"  THOMAS  HICKS,  Governor  of  Maryland. 
"  To  his  Excellency,  President  Lincoln." 

To  these  communications  the  President 
responded : 

"  I  tender  you  both  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  efforts  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  trying 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed.  For  the  future, 
troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point 
of  bringing  them  through  Baltimore. 

"  Without  any  military  myself,  of  course  I  must 
leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said,  this 
morning,  in  presence  of  these  gentlemen  : .'  March 
them  around  Baltimore,  and  not  through  it.' 
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"  I  sincerely  hope  the  Gene- 
ral, on  fuller  reflection,  will 
consider  this  practical  and  pro- 
per, and  that  you  will  not  object  to  it.  By  this,  a 
collision  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops 
will  be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out  of  the  way  to 
seek  it.  I  hope  you  will  exert  your  influence  to  pre- 
vent this.  Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
for  peace,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government." 

All  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges.  Until  they  could 
be  replaced  and  the  tracks  placed  under 
guard,  no  troops  could  even  pass  around 
Baltimore,  except  by  choosing  other  routes 
entirely — a  choice  General  Butler  was  not 
slow  to  make.  He  left  Philadelphia  April 
20th,  for  Annapolis,  having  determined  to 
open  that  route  to  the  Capital.  He  wrote  to 
Governor  Andrew : 

"  I  have  detailed  Captain  Devereux  and  Captain 
Briggs,  with  their  commands,  supplied  with  one 
day's  rations  and  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition,  to 
take  possession  of  the  ferry-boat  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  expedition.  This  I  have  done 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  present  master  of  trans- 
portation of  the  road.  The  Eighth  regiment  will 
remain  at  quarters,  that  they  may  get  a  little  solid 
rest,  after  their  fatiguing  march.  1  have  sent  to 
know  if  the  Seventh  regiment  will  go  with  me.  I 
propose  to  march  myself  at  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  take  the  regular  eight  and  a  quar- 
ter o'clock  train  to  Havre  de  Grace.  The  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  at  a  large  meeting  this  evening,  de- 
nounced the  passage  of  Northern  troops.  They 
have  exacted  a  promise  from  the  President  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  not  to  send  troops 
over  that  road  through  Baltimore,  so  that  any  at- 
tempt to  throw  troops  into  Baltimore  entails  a 
march  of  forty  miles,  and  an  attack  upon  a  city  of 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  march.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  getting 
communication  with  Washington  for  troops  from 
the  North,  is  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
or  marching  from  the  West.  Commodore  Dupont, 
at  the  Navy-yard,  has  given  me  instructions  of  the 
fact  in  accordance  with  these  general  statements, 
upon  which  I  rely.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  1 
could  rely  upon  these  statements  as  to  the  time  it 
will  take  to  proceed  in  marching  from  Havre  de 
Grace  to  Washington.  My  proposition  is  to  join 
with  Colonel  Lefferts,  of  the  Seventh  regiment  of 
New  York.  I  propose  to  take  the  fifteen  hundred 
troops  to  Annapolis,  arriving  there  to-morrow  about 
four  o'clock,  and  occupy  the  capital  of  Maryland, 
13 


and  thus  call  the  State  to  account  for  the  death  of 
Massachusetts  men,  my  friends  and  neighbors.  If 
Colonel  Lefferts  thinks  it  more  in  accordance  with 
the' tenor  of  his  instructions  to  wait  rather  than  go 
through  Baltimore,  I  still  propose  to  march  with 
this  regiment.  I  propose  to  occupy  the  town,  and 
hold  it  open  as  a  means  of  communication.  I  have 
then  but  to  advance  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty 
miles  to  reach  the  Capital,  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  I  at  first  received,  but  which  subsequent 
events,  in-  my  judgment,  vary  in  their  execution, 
believing  from  the  telegraphs  that  there  will  be 
others  in  great  numbers  to  aid  me.  Being  accom- 
panied by  officers  of  more  experience,  who  will  be 
able  to  direct  the  affair,  I  think  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. We  have  no  light  batteries ;  I  have  there- 
fore telegraphed  to  Governor  Andrew  to  have  the 
Boston  Light  Artillery  put  on  shipboard  at  once,  to- 
night, to  help  me  in  marching  on  Washington.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  have  detailed  Captains 
Devereux  and  Briggs  with  their  commands,  to  hold 
the  boat  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

"  Eleven,  A.  M.  Colonel  Lefferts  has  refused  to 
march  with  me.  I  go  alone  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M., 
to  execute  this  imperfectly  written  plan.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, success  will  justify  me.  If  I  fail,  purity  of  in- 
tention will  excuse  want  of  judgment,  or  rashness. 
"  B.  F.  BUTLER." 
This  movement  was  a 
complete  success.  Butler 
threw  forward,  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th,  the  companies  of  Capt's  Deve- 
reux and  Briggs  (of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth) 
which  proceeded  to  the  ferry  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  occupied  the  place  without  oppo- 
sition. The  remainder  of  the  troops  having 
been  advanced  during  the  day,  at  six  p.  m.  the 
whole  body  embarked  with  General  Butler 
upon  the  ferry-boat  Maryland,  directly  for 
Annapolis,  and  arrived  off  the  capital  of 
Maryland  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  to  anti- 
cipate the  treasonable  intentions  of  an  or- 
ganization in  the  vicinity,  which  had  formed 
a  plot  to  seize  the  United  States  frigate  Con- 
stitution, "Old  Ironsides,"  that  lay  moored 
off  the  Naval  Academy  wharf.  Captain 
Devereux  took  possession  of  the  old  frigate, 
and  had  her  towed  out  into  the  stream. 

The  New  York  Seventh  closely  followed 
Butler's  advance.  It  took  the  transport 
Boston,  from  Philadelphia,  at  three  p.  m.  of  Sat- 
urday, and  steamed  to  Annapolis,  arriving  off 
that  place  Monday  morning  early,  to  find  the 
Maryland  hard  aground.    In  this  predicament 
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she  lay  all  day — the  troops 
on  board  of  her  suffering 
much  for  want  of  food  and 
water.  The  Seventh  landed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Academy;  their  transport  then 
brought  ashore  the  Eighth.  It  was  the  first 
occupation  of  the  "-sacred  soil"  by  the  "North- 
ern invaders." 

Butler's  indomitable  energy  found  a  full 
response  in  his  equally  indomitable  and  capa- 
ble men.  Engineers  were  wanted  to  run  the 
ferry-boat  down  to  Annapolis.  Forthwith 
eighteen  good  engineers  stepped  from  the 
ranks.  Upon  landing,  the  railway  property 
was  seized,  and  men  were  wanted  to  repair 
damages  to  crippled  locomotives  and  destroy- 
ed tracks.    Instantly  a  dozen  machinists  stood 


ready  to  place  the  engines 

in  order,  while  a  large  body     Arrival  of  Troops  ln 

r,  ,        .    ,  °    .  ,     J  Washington, 

of  track-layers  and  bridge- 
builders  were  eager  for  duty.  While  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Seventh  were  taking  their  ease  in 
comfortable  quarters  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
the  Massachusetts  men  were  already  on  their 
slow  march  toward  the  Capital. 

The  Massachusetts  regiment  assumed  the 
duty  of  opening  the  route  via  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion to  Washington.  The  New  York 
Seventh  marched  on  to  the  Junction,  and 
there  took  cars  for  the  Capital,  which  they 
reached  at  noon,  Thursday,  April  25th — the 
first  regiment  to  enter  the  city  after  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Sixth.  With  their  arrival  the 
Capital  was  deemed  secure. 


CHAPTER    III. 
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North  Carolina's 
Disloyalty. 


Important  events  fol- 
lowed rapidly  upon  the 
first  signs  of  resistance  to 
the  revolution.  The  summons  to  arms  of  the 
loyal  States  hastened  Virginia's  secession,  and 
placed  the  other  Slave  States  still  adhering 
to  the  Union  in  an  attitude  of  questionable 
loyalty.  North  Carolina's  Governor  answer- 
ed the  call  as  follows  : 

"  Raleigh,  April  15th,  1861. 
"  Honorable  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received,  and,  if  genuine,  which 
its  extraordinary  character  leads  me  to  doubt,  I 
have  to  say  in  reply,  that  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops 
made  by  the  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  power.  I  can 
be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a 
free  people.  You  can  get  no  troops  from  North 
Carolina.  I  will  reply  more  in  detail  when  your 
call  is  received  by  mail. 

"  JOHN  W.  ELLIS, 

"  Governor  of  North  Carolina." 

This   was   soon  succeeded  by  the  follow- 


Governor  Ellis' 
Proclamation. 


ing  treasonable  and  infi  im- 
matory   proclamation  : 

"  Whereas,  By  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States,  followed  by  a  requi- 
sition of  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  I  am 
informed  that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made 
a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to  be  employ- 
ed for  the  invasion  of  the  peaceful  homes  of  the 
South,  and  for  the  violent  subversion  of  the  liberties 
of  a  free  people,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  late  United  States;  and, 
whereas,  this  high-handed  act  of  tyrannical  outrage 
is  not  only  in  violation  of  all  Constitutional  law, 
utter  disregard  of  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
Christian  civilization,  and  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
aggression  unparalleled  by  any  act  of  recorded  his- 
tory, but  is  a  direct  step  toward  the  sbjuugation  of 
the  whole  South,  and  the  conversion  of  a  free  re- 
public, inherited  from  our  fathers,  into  a  military 
despotism,  to  be  established  by  worse  than  foreign 
enemies,  on  the  ruins  of  our  once  glorious  Consti- 
tution of  equal  rights  : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W~.  Ellis,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  these  extraordinary 
causes,  do  hereby  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  noti 
fying  and  requesting  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  to  meet  in  special  session  at  the 
Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  day  of  May  next.  And  1  furthermore  exhort  all 
good  citizens  throughout  the  State,  to  be  mindful 
that  their  first  allegiance  is  due  to  the  sovereignty 
which  protects  their  homes  and  dearest  interests, 
as  their  first  service  is  due  for  the  sacred  defense  of 
their  hearths,  and  of  the  soil  which  holds  the  graves 
of  our  glorious  dead. 

"  United  action  in  defense  of  the  sovereignty  of 
North  Carolina,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  be- 
comes now  the  duty  of  all." 

The  whirlwind  was  sown.  Repose,  pros- 
perity, political  and  social  integrity,  hopes 
of  the  future  were  cast  to  the  air,  and  the 
storm  soon  held  wild  riot  over  all  her  bor- 
ders. The  United  States  forts  at  Wilming- 
ton and  Beaufort  were  seized.  The  United 
States  branch  mint  at  Charlotteville  was 
"  appropriated"  April  21st.  The  United 
States  arsenal  at  Fayetteville  was  "  occu- 
pied" April  22d.  As  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens said,  in  his  Richmond  harangue,  April 
22d  :  "  North  Carolina  was  out,  and  did  not 
hardly  know  how  she  got  out."  At  Wil- 
mington he  counted  twenty-one  Confederate 
flags.  Of  the  attitude  of  the  still  unseceded 
States,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  thus  discoursed :  "  The  news 
from  Tennessee  is  equally 
cheering— there  the  moun- 
tains are  all  on  fire.  Ten- 
nessee was  no  longer  in  the  late  Union.  She 
was  out  by  the  resolutions  of  her  popular  as- 
semblies in  Memphis  and  other  cities.  Ken- 
tucky would  soon  be  out,  for  her  people  were 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  Missouri — 
who  could  doubt  the  stand  she  would  take, 
when  her  Governor,  in  reply  to  Lincoln's  in- 
solent proclamation,  had  said  :  '  You  shall 
have  no  troops  for  the  furtherance  of  your 
illegal,  unchristian,  and  diabolical  schemes !' 
Missouri  will  soon  add  another  star  to  the 
Southern  galaxy.  Where  Maryland  is  you 
all  know.  The  first  Southern  blood  has 
been  shed  on  her  soil,  and  Virginia  would 
never  stand  by  and  see  her  citizens  shot 
down.  The  cause  of  Baltimore  is  the  cause 
of  the  whole  South." 

The  presence  of  this  personage  in  Rich- 
mond, so  soon  after  the  Ordinance  was  pass- 
ed, aud  the   programme  of  operations   an- 
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nounced  by  him,  demonstrated  that  the 
alacrity  of  the  North  was  not  needless,  if  the 
country  was  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of 
witnessing  its  liberties  in  the  keeping  of  the 
revolutionists.  How  the  vista  opened  before 
such  expressions  as  these  1 

"  Every  son  of  the  South,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  should  rally  to  the  support  of  Mary- 
land. If  Lincoln  quits  Washington  as  ignominiously 
as  he  entered  it,  God's  Will  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Be  prepared.  Stand  to  your  arms.  De- 
fend your  wives  and  your  firesides.  Rather  than  be 
conquered  let  every  second  man  rally  to  drive  back 
the  invader.  The  conflict  may  be  terrible,  but  the 
victory  will  be  ours.  Virginians !  you  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  your  sacred  rights — to  keep  from 
desecration  the  tomb  of  Washington  *  the  graves  of 
Madison,  Jefferson,  and  all  you  hold  most  dear." 

Tennessee  sought,  for  a 
while,  to  preserve  a  "  neu- 
trality," forbidding  alike 
the  Northern  or  Southern  troops  from  a 
foothold  upon  her  territory.  Governor  Har- 
ris, replying  to  the  call  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, said  : 

"  Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  single  man  for  co- 
ercion, but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  rights  and  those  of  our  brethren.'''' 

With  such  a  declaration,  Tennessee  was 
out  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  her  Executive 
could  pledge  her.  It  only  heralded  the  steps 
soon  to  be  taken  of  a  "  treaty,"  by  which  the 
State  was  sold  out  to  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy— a  sale  that  put  to  blush  the  oft'-hand 
gifts  of  kingdoms  by  Napoleon  I.  It  was 
the  disposal  of  a  proprietary  over  which 
the  party  of  the  first  part  had  not  even  the 
residuary  rights  of  an  agent.  [See  page  152.J 

Several  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  State  issued  an 
address  to  the  people,  dated 
April  18th,  with  the  ostensible  design  of  ap- 
peasing the  growing  excitement.  It  en- 
dorsed the  Governor's  refusal  to  furnish 
troops  at  the  call  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


Address  of  John  Bell 
and  others. 


*  This  allusion  to  the  tomb  of  Washington  was 
singularly  mal-upropos  ;  since,  under  Virginia's  nig- 
gardly indifference,  the  tomb  and  grounds  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Estate  became  a  national  disgrace, 
from  which  they  were  only  (then)  recently  rescued 
by  the  money  which  the  Honorable  Edward  Everett 
had  obtained,  through  extraordinary  personal  exer- 
tions,  chiefly  fiom  the  Northern  people. 
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ment,     and     characterized 
Address  of  John  Bell      ^  ftct   Qf  coercion   as  Cal- 
and  others.  ,  ...        ,  ,-, 

culated  to  dissolve  the 
Union  forever,  and  to  dissolve  it  in  blood — 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  Governor's  refu- 
sal. It  said  :  "  We  unqualifiedly  disapprove 
of  secession,  both  as  a  constitutional  right 
and  a  remedy  for  existing  evils ;  we  equally 
condemn  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in 
reference  to  the  Seceded  States."  Hence 
they  urged  the  policy  of  neutrality  : 

"  The  present  duty  of  Tennessee  is  to  maintain  a 
position  of  independence  —  taking  sides  with  the 
Union  and  the  peace  of  the  country  against  all  as- 
sailants, whether  from  the  North  or  South.  Her 
position  should  be  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  her 
soil  from  the  hostile  tread  of  any  party. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  foretell  the  future  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  connection  with. the  other  States,  or  in 
reference  to  the  Federal  Government.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  the  future  purposes  of  the 
President  and  Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  impend- 
ing war.  But  should  a  purpose  be  developed  by 
the  Government,  of  overrunning  and  subjugating 
our  brethren  of  the  Seceded  States,  we  say  une- 
quivocally, that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
resist  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost,  and  by  arms,  any 
such  purpose  or  attempt.  And  to  meet  any  and  all 
emergencies,  she  ought  to  be  fully  armed,  and  we 
would  respectfully  call  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
State  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object. 

"Let  Tennessee,  then,  prepare  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  for  coming  events.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  her,  as  speedily  as  she  can,  hold  a  Conference 
with  her  sister  Slaveholding  States  yet  in  the  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  land.  Fellow-citizens  of 
Tennessee,  we  entreat  you  to  bring  yourselves  up 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis.  Look  in  the  face 
impending  calamities.  Civil  war — what  is  it?  The 
bloodiest  and  darkest  pages  of  history  answer  this 
question.  To  avert  this,  who  would  not  give  his 
time,  his  talents,  his  untiring  energy  —  his  all  ? 
There  may  be  yet  time  to  accomplish  everything. 
Let  us  not  despair.  The  Border  Slave  States  may 
prevent  this  civil  war ;  and  why  shall  they  not 
do  it  ?" 

This  was  signed  by  John  Bell,  the  Union 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. Also  by  Bailie  Peyton,  Neil  S.  Brown, 
E.  H.  Ewing,  B.  J.  Meigs,  and  others. 

"  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me,"  was 
illustrated  in  this  call.     It  was  more  rank 
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with  treason  than  an  ordinance  of  Secession, 
because  it  defied  the  Government  whose  au- 
thority it  confessed  no  State  could  constitu- 
tionally abrogate.  It  also  indicated  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  leaguing  the  State 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Signing  his  name  to  that  "Address,"  John 
Bell  descended  from  the  high  estate  of  the 
patriot  to  become  the  creature  of  conspira- 
tors. He  sold  his  birthright  of  glory  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  made  at  the  cauldron  of 
Macbeth's  witches.  Had  he  drawn  his  in- 
spiration at  the  shrine  of  Andrew  Jackson — 
had  he  possessed  even  a  tithe  of  the  moral 
courage  of  Andrew  Johnson  —  the  Union 
would  not  have  had  to  deplore  his  defection. 
Facilis  descensus  Averni  ! 

Kentucky  reeled  under 
the  excitement  of  the  revo- 
lution. For  a  while  her 
steady  pilots  were  disconcerted  at  the  ap- 
proaching storm  :  and  when  her  Governor  so 
far  forgot  his  allegiance  as  to  answer  the 
President's  call,  thus : 

"  Frankfort,  April  16th,  1861. 
"  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War: 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received.  In  answer,  I  say 
emphatically  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops 
for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  South 
ern  States. 

"  B.  MAGOFFIN,  Governor  of  Kentucky." 

there  were  few  to  protest  against,  or  to  ig- 
nore, the  treasonable  insult  thrown  in  the 
face  of  the  National  Executive.  A  day  or  two, 
however,  sufficed  to  show  that  the  people 
were  loyal  at  heart.  A  spontaneous  demon- 
stration, which  took  place  at  Louisville,  on 
the  evening  of  April  18th,  sent  a  rift  of  light 
athwart  the  gathering  darkness  of  her  desti- 
ny. At  that  demonstration  speeches  were 
made  by  ex-Secretary  James  Guthrie,  Hon. 
Archie  Dixon,  the  venerable  Judge  Nicholas, 
Judge  Bullock,  and  Hon.  John  Young  Brown, 
of  a  thoroughly  patriotic  character,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  assuring  the  country  of 
Kentucky's  loyalty.  But,  as  if  fearful  of  meet- 
ing the  crisis  at  once,  and  of  embodying  in 
deeds  the  spirit  of  their  speech,  the  resolu- 
tions gave  utterance  to  the  "neutrality"  falla- 
cy— proposed  to  place  Kentucky  on  the  de- 
fensive and  offensive  alike.  A  few  weeks 
only  were  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  mis- 
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erable  sophistry  by  which  truly  loyal  men 
sought  to  deceive  themselves ;  and  when  the 
invader  came,  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  own 
sous,  she  assumed  with  alacrity  her  true  po- 
sition under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  spirit 
of  the  dead  Clay  then  inspired  her  councils, 
and  carried  her  through  the  fiery  ordeal  as 
became  the  mother  of  noble  sons. 

Governor  Jackson  of  Mis- 
Missouri's  Position.      souri  used  quite  as  choice 
rhetoric  as  his  limited  edu- 
cation would  permit,  in  his  answer  to  the  call 
for  troops.     He  said  to  Mr.  Cameron,  replying 
to  the  requisition  : 

"  It  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  in- 
human, diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with." 

The  Governor  soon  issued  a  call  for  an  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature,  to  meet  on  the 
2d  of  May,  "for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
laws  and  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  more  perfect  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  militia— to  raise  money, 


and  devise  such  other  means 

as  may  be  necessary  to  place       Missouri's  Position. 

the  State  in  a  proper  atti- 
tude of  defense."  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  reply  to  the  President's  requisition,this  was 
little  else  than  a  declaration  of  war.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Governor  was  not  the  State ;  and, 
while  he  was  plotting  treason,  the  patriotic 
men  of  the  State,  under  the  inspiration  of 
such  persons  as  Frank  Blair  and  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  were  organizing  the  required  regi- 
ments for  the  National-  cause.  General  Har- 
ney was  in  command  of  the  Western  Military 
Department,  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis,  with 
means  at  his  disposal  for  sustaining  any  order 
his  Government  might  dictate.  The  brave 
and  vigilant  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon  was 
with  the  command,  ready  and  eager  to  strike 
home  at  the  treason  which  everywhere  around 
him  seemed  only  awaiting  its  season  to  precip- 
itate the  State  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
rebellion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


STATE  OP  PEELING  IN  THE  NORTH.  CONSOLIDATION  AND  FRA- 
TERNIZATION OF  ALL  CLASSES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. WORDS  OP  DOUGLAS,  CALEB  CUSHING,  EX-PRESI- 
DENT PIERCE,  GENERAL  CASS,  EVERETT,  AND  OTHERS,  TO 
TnE  PEOPLE.  THE  COMMERCIAL  COMMUNITY.  ITS  MAGNANI- 
MOUS DEVOTION  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  UNION.  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  (NEW  YORK)  RESOLUTIONS.  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
THE        NORTH.  EXTRAORDINARY         SPECTACLE         OF         FLAGS       ON 

CHURCH     SPIRES.        ACTION     OP     VARIOUS     DENOMINATIONS.        THE 
REIGN     OF      PATRIOTISM. 


We  must  pause  in  this  exciting  narrative 
to  advert  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the 
North,  as  indicated  by  the  speeches  of  lead- 
ing men,  late  opponents  to  the  Administra- 
tion; as  expressed  in  the  resolutions  and 
proceedings  of  inqjortant  corporate  bodies 
and  assemblages  of  the  people ;  as  betrayed 
in  the  action  of  leading  churches,  and  as  re- 
flected by  the  press  hitherto  opposing  the 


Administration  and  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
the  South.  The  chapter  wi41  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  records  of  all  that  moment- 
ous drama,  demonstrating  how  wonderfully 
all  adverse  elements  had  assimilated  at  the 
call  of  the  President.  The  chapter  also  will 
prove  how  truly  the  republican  idea  is  a 
principle  upon  which  to  rely  in  emergencies 
—thus  giving  to  the  friends  of  democratic  in- 
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stitutions  all  the  argument  necessary  to  si- 
lence the  assumptions  of  the  enemies  of  popu- 
lar government. 

The  first   manifestations 
Popular  Manifesta-  „  , ,  -.  . 

came  from  the  populace  m 

the  cities.  Their  quick 
sympathies  anticipated  those  of  the  more 
cautious  men  of  wealth  ;  they  soon  led  in 
demonstrations  which,  while  they  challenged 
the  admiration  of  patriots,  inspired  whole- 
some apprehensions  in  the  hearts  of  the  luke- 
warm and  disloyal.  American  flags  were  the 
insignia  of  loyalty  :  all  public  and  private 
institutions,  even  to  churches  and  schools, 
which  did  not  hang  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "  on 
the  outer  wall,"  were  called  upon  for  expla- 
nation. No  qualified  submission  to  the 
course  of  events  satisfied  the  eager  and  stern 
guardians  of  the  public  weal :  every  citizen 
must  show  a  patriotic  sympathy  with  the 
Government,  or  else  be  liable  to  lose  friends, 
business,  and  social  standing.  The  case  of 
several  suspected  newspapers  illustrates  the 
severity  of  public  opinion  that  swept  over  the 
entire  North,  during  the  week  following  the 
bombardment  of  Sumter.  Presses  which 
betrayed  their  Southern  proclivities  in  re- 
sisting the  popular  current,  were  visited  by 
the  throng  and  compelled  to  run  out  the 
American  flag.  If  this  was  not  also  followed 
by  a  loyal  tone  in  the  pages  of  the  journal, 
the  public  was  only  satisfied  with  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  obnoxious  establish- 
ment. During  the  two  weeks  succeeding 
April  12th,  probably  a  half  dozen  newspapers 
were  thus  violently  suppressed  ;  while,  in  the 
case  of  those  papers  whose  intensity  of  parti- 
san feeling  still  led  them  to  withhold  an  ac- 
tive support  of  the  Administration,  their 
quickly  withdrawn  patronage,  and  the  pub- 
lic odium  attached  to  their  course,  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  drop  into  the  current  of  the 
common  cause. 

But,  the  exceptions  to  this  reign  of  patriotic 
ardor  were  rare.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
those  who  had  been  inimical  to  the  Republi- 
can party  became  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Administration.  In  the  holy  cause  of  the 
Union,  men  cast  aside  prejudices,  party-affilia- 
tions, local  antipathies,  to  become  brothers 
in  the  great  crisis.  All  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  Republic  was  on  trial ;  and,  with  an  una- 


nimity,  astonishing  as  it  was  resistless,  the 

people  of  the  Free  States  arose  to  uphold 

their  Constitution  and  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  leaders  in  the  South 
,      ,  r-  -i      ,  i  ,     t  Loyalty  of  the 

had    confidently    counted       _  :.  „    . 

J  Democratic  Party. 

upon   the   support    of  the 

Democratic  party  of  the  North,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  The  speeches  of  Douglas,  Breck- 
enridge,  John  Cochrane,  Vallandigham,  Flor- 
ence, Sickles,  Bigler,  Lane,  Latham,  and  of 
other  recognised  leaders  of  the  Democracy, 
led  the  Southern  people  to  feel  that,  however 
diverse  might  be  their  opinions  on  the  ab- 
stract "right  of  secession,"  the  Democrats 
would,  as  a  body,  oppose  "  coercion,"  and,  to 
that  end,  sustain  the  revolution.  Had  there 
been  no  appeal  to  force,  no  assault  on  the 
United  States  flag,  no  robbery  of  United 
States'  arsenals  and  mints,  no  seizures  of  forts, 
no  other  acts  of  high  treason,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North  would  have  accepted  the  Seceded 
States  confederation  as  a  de facto  government. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Union  would  then 
have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Democracy 
would  have  allied  themselves,  as  a  party,  to 
a  movement  for  reorganizing  the  Union  upon 
a  basis  acceptable  to  the  Southern  people. 
In  stating  this,  we  challenge  the  denial  of 
many  of  that  party  whose  devotion  to  their 
country  afterwards  led  them  to  feel  that  they 
never  did  or  would  have  fraternized  with  the 
Southern  idea ;  but,  the  record  is  alive  with 
State  and  county  resolutions,  with  speeches 
and  declarations  of  leaders,  with  newspaper 
pronunciamentos  and  addresses  of  central 
committees,  which  show  that,  almost  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  the  assault  on  Sumter,  the 
Democrats,  as  a  party,  were  willing  to  accept 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  a  thing  ac- 
complished, and  believed  their  mission  was 
to  reunite  the  States  by  such  concessions  and 
constitutional  amendments  as  would  satisfy 
the  South.  When  men  who  were  pledged  to 
such  a  policy  became  soldiers  in  the  ranks, 
when  they  gave  up  "  platforms"  and  resolves, 
to  battle  for  the  Union,  it  exemplified  the 
fact  that  a  love  of  country  was  nobler,  and 
stronger,  and  firmer,  than  the  love  for  party 
— that  the  Government  was  safe  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Douglas  embraced  an  early  moment 
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to    endorse   Mr.   Lincoln's 
Douglas.  course  in  calling  out  troops. 

At  the  moment  of  the  as- 
sault upon  Sumter  he  was  in  Washington, 
and  hastened  to  assure  the  President  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Union. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  called  in  his  old 
opponent  as  adviser,  and  in  many  instances 
adopted  his  excellent  suggestions.  Mr. 
Douglas  started  for  the  West  April  18th,  to 
aid  in  placing  his  State  on  the  foremost  list 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  reports  became  current  that  he 
■would  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  Major- 
General  in  the  held.  At  several  points  on  his 
route,  he  paused  to  address  the  people — to 
demonstrate  how  easily  party  was  forgotten 
in  a  common  peril.  His  words  did  much  to 
centralize  opinion  and  to  direct  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  to  the  one  great  end  of 
sustaining  the  National  Administration  in  the 
contest  forced  upon  it.  The  early  death  of 
that  great  leader  of  the  Democracy  filled  the 
nation  with  mourning.  Had  his  life  been 
spared,  none  doubted  but  that  he  would  have 
entered  the  field  to  become  a  very  Coeur  de 
Leon  in  the  Union's  cause.  His  last  words 
will  be  his  most  glorious  monument.  His 
heart-broken  wife  bent  over  the  almost  insen- 
sible form  of  the  dying  man  and  asked :  "  Do 
you  know  me,  Stephen  ?"  He  murmured  her 
name.  "  Have  you  no  word  for  your  beloved 
children  ?  "  His  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sjjark 
of  his  old  energy  as  he  essayed  to  rise 
on  his  elbow — "  Tell  them,'1'1  he  exclaimed,  "  to 
obey  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  !  "  These 
were  his  last  words.  What  a  legacy  to  leave 
to  his  children  and  his  countrymen  ! 

His  old  antagonist,  Ca- 
Caieb  Cushing.  leb  Cushing,  who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  Charleston 
Democratic  National  Convention,  and  after- 
wards over  the  "  rump  Convention"  which 
nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge,  and  there- 
by defeated  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  canvass  of 
1800,  [see  page  32  of  Vol.  I],  was  constrained 
to  forsake  his  "  Southern  friends,"  and  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  posi- 
tion typified  that  of  the  Northern  Brecken- 
ridge Democracy  generally,  and  his  words 
therefore  deserve  attention  for  their  signifi- 
cance.    In  a  speech  at  New  bury  port,  Mass., 


April  24th,  he  uttered, 
among  other  patriotic  sen-  Caleb  Cushing. 
timents,  such  as  these: — 
"  Long  may  this  glorious  flag  wave  above  our 
heads,  the  banner  of  victory  and  the  symbol 
of  our  National  honor !  Our  dear  country 
now  indeed  demands  the  devotion  of  all  her 
sons  :  for  the  dire  calamity  of  civil  war  is 
upon  us.  I  have  labored  for  many  years, 
earnestly  and  in  good  faith,  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  Union,  and  to  avert  the  final  issue 
of  arms  in  the  contention  of  sections.  I  have 
nothing  to  unsay  of  my  words  in  that  behalf. 
But  the  day  of  discussion  has  passed — that 
of  action  has  arrived.  *  *  As  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution,  and  bound  by  constitutional 
duty  to  support  its  Government,  he  should 
do  so.  As  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  attached 
to  her  by  ties  of  birth  and  affection,  neither 
friend  nor  foe  should  sever  him  from  her.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  faithfulness  to  the  Union, 
or  in  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
and  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
Union ;  and  to  that  end  I  stand  prepared,  if 
occasion  should  call  for  it,  to  testify  my  sense 
of  public  duty  by  entering  the  field  again  at 
the  command  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the 
Union." 

How  it  must  have  astounded  those  rnachi- 
nators  against  the  Union  who  broke  up  the 
Charleston  Convention  —  who  brought  Mr. 
Breckenridge  forward  to  divide  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  thereby  defeat  Mr.  Douglas 
by  insuring  the  election  of  the  Republican 
nominee — to  read  such  a  declaration  from 
the  lips  of  the  man  whom  they  had  used  as 
their  most  available  instrument !  The  tables 
indeed  were  turned. 

Mr.   Cass,   Secretary   of 
State   in    Mr.    Buchanan's  Cass. 

Cabinet,  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  April  24th, 
called  to  consider  the  duty  of  Michigan  in 
the  crisis.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said :  "  You  need  no  one  to  tell  you  what  are 
the  dangers  of  your  country,  nor  what  are 
your  duties  to  meet  and  avert  them.  There 
is  but  one  path  for  every  true  man  to  follow, 
and  that  is  broad  and  plain.  It  will  conduct 
us,  not  indeed  without  trials  and  suffering, 
to  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
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He  who  is  not  for  his  coun- 
ts, try  is  against  it.     There  is 

no  neutral  position  to  be 
occupied.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  generously  to 
support  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
this  unhappy  civil  war  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory conclusion,  by  the  restoration,  in  its 
integrity,  of  that  great  charter  of  freedom 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  his 
compatriots."  This  was  the  patriotism  of 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
in  1848.  The  Democratic  nominee  of  1852 
was  scarcely  less  decided  in  his  advice  to  his 

countrymen.      At    a   mass 
Pierce.  meeting  held  in  Concord, 

New  Hampshire,  ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce  said  : — 

"  Should  the  hope  which  I  have  expressed  not  be 
realized,  which,  may  a  beneficent  Providence  forbid, 
and  a  war  of  aggression  is  to  be  waged  against  the 
National  Capital  and  the  Xorth,  then  there  is  no 
way  for  us,  as  citizens  of  the  old  Thirteen  States, 
but  to  stand  together  and  uphold  the  flag  to  the  last, 
with  all  the  rights  which  pertain  to  it,  and  with  the 
fidelity  and  endurance  of  brave  men.  I  would  coun- 
sel you  to  stand  together  with  one  mind  and  one 
heart,  calm,  faithful,  and  determined.  But  give  no 
countenance  to  passion  and  violence,  which  are 
really  unjust,  and  often  in  periods  like  these  are  the 
harbingers  of  domestic  strife.  Be  just  to  yourselves, 
just  to  others,  true  to  your  country,  and  may  God, 
who  has  so  greatly  blessed  our  fathers,  graciously 
interpose  in  this  hour  of  clouds  and  darkness,  and 
save  both  extremities  of  the  country,  and  to  cause 
the  old  flag  to  be  upheld  by  all  hands  and  all  hearts. 
Born  in  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  I  intend  that 
here  shall  repose  my  bones.  I  would  not  live  in  a 
State,  the  rights  and  honor  of  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." 

Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
Robert  J.  Walker.      sissippi,    Secretary    of  the 

Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  said,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Staten  Island,  April  27th  :  "  Let  me  say  to 
you,  without  hesitation,  that  the  time  for 
truce,  for  compromise,  is  past.  We  cannot 
compromise  with  traitors.  We  cannot  com- 
promise with  rebellion.  Rebellion  must  be 
suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  flag  must  float,  as  it  did  six 
months  ago,  over  the  entire  Union.  There 
must  not  be  one  stripe  2>olluted  or  a  star  ef- 
faced.    We  have  but  one  alternative  before 


us,  and  that  is  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  We 
must  not  only  maintain  our  Capital,  but  we 
must  replace  our  flagon  every  fort  from  which 
it  has  been  treasonably  displaced." 

Mr.  Everett,  candidate  in 
18G0,  of  the  Union  party,  Everett, 

for  the  Vice  -  Presidency, 
said  at  a  flag  raising,  at  Chester,  Massachu- 
setts, April  27th  :  "  We  set  up  this  standard, 
not  as  a  matter  of  idle  display,  but  as  an  ex- 
pression indicative  that  in  the  mighty  strug- 
gle which  has  been  forced  upon  us,  wre  are  of 
one  heart  and  one  mind — that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  must  be  sustained.  All 
former  differences  of  ojnnion  are  swept  away. 
We  forget  that  we  have  ever  been  partisans. 
We  remember  only  that  we  are  Americans." 
Mr.  B.  F.  Hallett,  a  leading  Breckenridge 
Democrat,  on  the  same  occasion,  made  a 
strong  Union  speech,  while  B.  F.  Butler,  the 
Breckenridge  Democratic  nominee  for  Gover- 
nor, in  Massachusetts,  in  1860,  was  already 
in  the  field — the  first  Brigadier-General  in 
the  Union  Volunteer  army. 

These  quotations  indicate  the  remarkable 
unity  of  sympathy  and  purpose  among  the 
Northern  people.  Such  sentiments  uttered 
by  late  opponents  of  the  dominant  party, 
could  be  inspired  only  by  the  profound  love 
of  country  wdiich  lies  beneath  all  partisan 
feeling  in  every  true  American  heart.  Like 
the  majestic  forests  and  hills  of  our  continent, 
only  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  tempest  to 
fill  the  air  with  their  grand  diapason  and 
sublime  harmonies,  the  people  remain  apart 
in  moments  of  peace,  yet  solid  and  unbroken 
in  time  of  danger. 

The  commercial  commu- 
nity of  the  North,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  citi- 
zens, had  suffered  by  the  bad  faith  of  the 
South.  The  custom  had  become  fixed,  in 
business  circles,  to  credit  the  Southern  plant- 
er and  merchant  for  terms  of  eighteen  months 
to  two  years,  while  merchants  of  the 
North  and  West  were  considered  "  accommo- 
dated," if  granted  a  four  months1  credit. 
The  Southern  purchaser,  too,  could  buy  to 
almost  any  amount,  simply  upon  proving  that 
he  came  from  some  Slave  region  ;  while  the 
merchant  from  the  Free  States  had  to  stand 
well  on  the  books  of  that  court  of  personal 
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inquisition,  the  "Commer- 
cial Agency,"  before  he 
could  secure  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods.  This  partiality  was  a  base 
reflection  on  the  integrity  of  the  Northern  cus- 
tomer, and  a  pusillanimous  concession  to 
"  Southern  honor,"  as  events  only  too  painfully 
demonstrated.  The  shipwreck  of  hundreds  of 
business  houses  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburg,  doing  a  "  Southern  business,"  was 
an  argument  wiser  than  words  to  prove  the 
infatuation  of  Northern  business  men  in  the 
matter  of  Southern  credits.  [See  Vol.  I.,  page 
497.] 

The  unanimity  in  sustaining  the  course  of 
the  National  Administration,  manifested  by 
the  commercial  men  of  the  North,  reflected 
honorably  on  their  patriotism.  If  their  patri- 
otic ardor  was  intensified  by  their  losses  and 
insulted  confidence,  it  may  be  excused.  In 
all  the  imposing  demonstrations  made  in 
the  loyal  States,  the  men  of  commerce  sus- 
tained a  leading  part  —  committing  them- 
selves, without  reserve,  to  the  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  and  of  punishing  its 
abettors.*  At  the  vast  meeting  held  in  New 
York  city,  April  20th,  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment, almost  every  "solid"  man  of  the  city 
participated.  The  wealth  and  influence  there 
represented  it  was  estimated  comprised,  in  a 
merely  material  point  of  view,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  arm,  equip  and  keep  in  the  field 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men — so 
truly  gigantic  was  the  demonstration.  Simi- 
lar meetings  were  held  in  all  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  North,  while  interior 
cities,  towns   and  villages   vied   with   each 

*  The  case  of  the  eminent  dry-goods  merchant, 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York  city,  is  a  repre- 
sentative instance  of  the  feeling  prevalent  in  his 
class.  It  having  been  rumored  that  he  had  given 
the  Government  one  million  of  dollars,  he  stated  in 
a  communication  to  the  public,  that,  all  he  had  was 
at  the  service  of  his  country — that  he  owed  all  to 
the  inestimable  blessings  bestowed  by  the  Union, 
and  would  freely  give  all  in  defense  of  that  Union. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  great  ship-owner,  hastened 
to  present  his  finest  ocean  steamer  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  offer  a  second  steamer  for  what  the 
Government  saw  proper  to  pay.  These  instances 
of  magnanimous  devotion  were,  indeed,  so  numerous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ciioose  which  to  mention. 
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other  in  their  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  National  cause. 
From  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism thus  engendered,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  open  the  volunteer  lists  to  place  Gov- 
ernment in  possession  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  of  the  best  men  ever  brought 
into  the  field. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  held  April  19th,  more  distinctly 
represented  the  commercial  sentiment  of  the 
North.  The  resolutions,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  that  eminent  corporate  body,  deserve 
quotation  for  their  determined  expression  of 
opinion  and  purposes  :— 

"  Whereas,  Our  country  has, 
in  the  course  of  events,  reach- 
ed a  crisis  unprecedented  in  its 
past  history,  exposing  it  to  extreme  dangers,  and 
involving  the  most  momentous  results  ;  and  whereas, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has,  by  his  Proc- 
lamation, made  known  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  stability  of-  Government,  and  called  upon  the 
people  to  rally  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws ;  and  whereas,  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
represented  in  this  Chamber,  have  a  deep  stake  in 
the  results  which  may  flow  from  the  present  expos- 
ed state  of  national  affairs,  as  well  as  a  jealous  re- 
gard for  the  honor  of  that  flag  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  have  extended  the  commerce  of  this  city 
to  the  remotest  part  of  the  world  ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Chamber,  alive  to  the  perils 
which  have  been  gathering  around  our  cherished 
form  of  Government,  and  menacing  its  overthrow, 
has  witnessed  with  lively  satisfaction  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  Government  and 
law  at  every  hazard. 

11  Resolved,  That  the  so-called  secession  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States  having  at  last  culminated  in 
open  war  against  the  United  States,  the  American 
people  can  no  longer  defer  their  decision  between 
anarchy  or  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  liberty,  order,  and  law  under  the  most  benign 
Governmeut  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Chamber,  forgetful  of  past 
differences  of  political  opinion  among  its  members, 
will,  with  unanimity  and  patriotic  ardor,  support 
the  Government  in  this  great  crisis  :  and  it  hereby 
pledges  its  best  efforts  to  sustain  its  credit  and 
facilitate  its  financial  operations.  It  also  confi- 
dently appeals  to  all  men  of  wealth  to  join  in  these 
efforts. 

''Resolved,  That  while  deploring  the  advent  of 
civil  war,  which  has  been  precipitated  on  the  coun- 
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try  by  the  madness  of  the 
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merce  Resolutions.        ^^    ^    policy    and    hu. 

manity  alike  demand  that  it  should  be  met  by  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly recommends  to  Government  the  instant 
adoption  and  prosecution  of  a  policy  so  vigorous 
and  resistless,  that  it  will  crush  out  treason  now 
and  forever. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to  whosoever  may 
apply  for  them,  emanating  from  no  recognized 
Government,  is  not  only  without  the  sanction  of 
public  law,  but  piratical  in  its  tendencies,  and 
therefore  deserving  the  stern  condemnation  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  cannot  result  in  the  fitting  out 
of  regular  privateers,  but  may,  in  infesting  the 
ocean  with  piratical  cruisers,  armed  with  traitorous 
commissions,  to  despoil  our  commerce,  and  that  of 
all  other  maritime  nations. 

'•Resolved,  That  in  view  of  this  threatening  evil, 
it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  the  duty  of 
our  Government  to  issue  at  once  a  proclamation, 
warning  all  persons  that  privateering  under  the 
commissions  proposed  will  be  dealt  with  as  simple 
piracy.  It  owes  this  duty  not  merely  to  itself,  but 
to  other  maritime  nations,  who  have  a  right  to  de- 
maud  that  the  United  States  Government  shall 
promptly  discountenance  every  attempt  within  its 
borders  to  legalize  piracy.  It  should,  also,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  blockade  every  Southern  port,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  egress  and  ingress  of  such  vessels. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  send 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  other  cities,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
tion in  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  effective 
in  strengthening  the  hands  of  Government  in  this 
emergency. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  duly 
attested  by  the  officers  of  the  Chamber,  be  forward- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

"  Whereas,  War  against  the 
Constitution  and  Government 
of  these  United  States  has  been 
commenced,  and  is  carried  on  by  certain  combina- 
tions of  individuals,  assuming  to  act  for  States  at 
the  South,  claiming  to  have  seceded  from  the  United 
States ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  Such  combinations  have  officially  pro- 
mulgated an  invitation  for  the  enrollment  of  ves- 
sels, to  act  under  their  authorization,  and,  as  so- 
called  '  privateers,'  against  the  flag  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States  ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  recommended  and  urged  to  blockade  the 
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ports  of  such  States,  or  any  other  State  that  shall  join 
them,  and  that  this  measure  is  demanded  for  defense 
in  war,  as  also  for  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  against  these  so-called  '  privateers,' 
invited  to  enroll  under  the  authority  of  such  States. 
"  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  pledges  its  hearty  and  cordial 
support  to  such  measures  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may,  in  its  wisdom,  inaugurate  and 
carry  through  in  the  blockade  of  such  ports." 

The  participation  of  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  events 
of  the  day  .was  not  the 
least  memorable  feature  of  the  great  uprising. 
As  the  churches  of  the  South  lent  their  aid 
to  the  cause  of  secession,  [see  Vol.  I.,  pages 
136,  137,]  and,  eventually,  became  one  of  the 
most  virulent  elements  in  propagating  hates 
at  which  devils  must  have  stood  aghast,  so 
the  religious  element  at  the  North  entered 
into  the  contest,  but  in  a  spirit  of  solemnity 
appropriate  to  its  Christian  character. 
From  the  spires  of  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dra s,  Jewish  Synagogues,  and  of  "  Orthodox" 
churches  generally,  from  "Trinity"  and 
"  Grace,"  down  to  the  humble  chapel  on  the 
obscure  street,  floated  the  American  flag — a 
sight  to  arrest  attention  and  to  excite  com- 
mingled emotions  of  reverence  and  military 
enthusiasm.  Trinity's  chimes  jDealed  forth, 
and  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  reso- 
nant of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  "  Red,  White  and  Blue"  and  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  as  regiment  after  regiment 
pressed  onward,  over  the  thronged  highway, 
to  take  transport  for  Washington.  This  pa- 
triotic outburst  of  the  wealthiest  religious 
body  in  the  country  was  not  the  exception  of 
churches  of  its  denomination.  It  is  charged 
that  during  the  first  War  for  Independence 
the  Episcopalians  were  not,  as  a  body,  loyal ; 
but,  it  will  not  be  said  that,  in  the  second 
War  for  Independence  they  were  found  want- 
ing in  devotion  to  their  country.  Bishop 
Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  published  a  form  of 
prayer  for  his  congregations,  embodying  most 
loyal  sentiments — an  example  soon  followed 
by  every  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
Free  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Bishops  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland.  The  Bishop  of  Delaware 
took  early  occasion  to  express  his  views  and 
wishes  in  the  crisis.     He  said  : — 

"  Another  duty  that  I  feel  bound  to  present  to  the 
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Christian  citizen,  is  that  of  sustaining  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  rallying  under  our  country's 
banner.  We  have  been  for.  years  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  a  mild,  paternal,  anil  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, under  whose  gentle,  beneficent  sway  every 
citizen  has  been  safe  at  home  and  respected  abroad  ; 
liberty  and  property  have  been  secure  ;  industry 
has  been  encouraged,  and  every  civil  right  and  so- 
cial blessing  has  been  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

"  When  such  a  Government  is  assailed  by  vio- 
lence, shall  not  those  who  have  so  long  experienced 
its  benefits  rise  as  one  man  in  its  defense,  and  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  to  its  enemies? 

"  The  cjuestion  is  not  now  one  of  names,  or  of 
men,  or  of  parties.  It  is  one  of  country,  of  liberty, 
of  national  existence,  of  life  or  death.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  great  American  Republic  repre- 
sents in  his  person  the  majesty  of  the  law.  He  is 
the  nation's  head,  and  the  blow  struck  at  him  is 
aimed  at  the  Constitution  and  at  the  people,  at 
every  home  and  every  bosom.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  sterner  crisis  than  were  the  men  of  '76.  What 
would  have  been  the  restoration  of  British  rule  over 
the  thirteen  colonies — a  rule  which  had  proved  so 
generally  beneficent  and  honorable  to  its  subjects — 
what  would  this  have  been  in  comparison  with  the 
danger  now  threatening  the  subversion  of  all  au- 
thority—  the  tyranny  of  an  unprincipled  and  des- 
potic usurpation,  and  the  reducing  of  the  goodly 
fabric  of  national  grandeur  to  a  shapeless  heap? 
Our  dearest  earthly  interests  are  now  at  stake,  and 
the  welfare  of  children,  and  of  children's  children, 
trembles  in  this  balance." 

The  venerable  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio, 
in  his  address  to  the  forty-first  annual  con- 
vention of  his  diocese,  uttered  most  decided 
sentiments,  demanding  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  as  a  solemn  and  imperative  duty. 
Archbishop  Hughes,  one 
of  the  acknowledged  heads 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  placed  the  American 
flag  upon  his  cathedral  spire,  and  by  his  loyal 
sentiments,  freely  uttered,  served  to  inspire 
the  multitudes  of  his  people  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm  in  the  Union's  cause.  The  Arch- 
bishop addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee  calling  the  great  Union  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  April  20th,  expressing  his 
sentiments  on  the  question  of  the  hour.  We 
quote : 

"  It  is  now  fifty  years  since,  a  foreigner  by  birth, 
I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country,  under 
its  title  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As  re- 
gards conscience,  patriotism,  or  judgment,  I  have 
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no  misgiving.  Still  desirous  of  peace,  when  the 
Providence  of  God  shall  have  brought  it,  I  may  say 
that  since  the  period  of  my  naturalization,  I  have 
none  but  one  country.  In  reference  to  my  duties 
as  a  citizen,  no  change  has  come  over  my  mind 
since  then.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  symbolized  by  a  national 
flag,  popularly  called  '  The  Stars  and  Stripes.'  This 
has  been  my  flag,  and  shall  be  to  the  end.  I  trust 
it  is  still  destined  to  display  in  the  gales  that  sweep 
every  ocean,  and  amid  the  gentle  breezes  of  many 
a  distant  shore,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  foreign  lands, 
its  own  peculiar  waving  lines  of  beauty.  May  it 
live  and  continue  to  display  these  same  waving 
lines  of  beauty,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  a 
thousand  years  and  afterwards,  as  long  as  Heaven 
permits,  without  limit  of  duration." 

The  Jews  came  up  to  the 
crisis  with  earnestness  and 
real  devotion.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Raphael,  who, 
in  the  fall  of  1860,  had  preached  a  powerful 
sermon  in  behalf  of  the  righteousness  and 
beneficence  of  human  slavery,  invoked  the 
God  of  Israel  to  crush  out  the  enemies  of  the 
Union,  and  to  bless  the  cause  of  the  North. 
Many  of  the  rabbis  preached  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  days  of  the  prophets. 

The  spirit  of  the  Metho- 
dists was  happily  illustrat- 
ed in  the  opening  prayer  of  the  New  York 
East  Methodist  Conference,  April  16th  : 

"  Grant,  0  God,  that  all  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  overthrow  rebellion  in  our  distracted  coun- 
try, may  be  met  with  every  success.  Let  the  forces 
that  have  risen  against  our  Government,  and  thy 
law,  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  may  no  enemies 
be  allowed  to  prevail  against  us.  Grant,  0  God, 
that  those  who  have  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Republic  may  be  overthrown.  We  ask  thee  to 
bring  these  men  to  destruction,  and  wipe  them  from 
the  face  of  the  country!" 

The  Baptists  expressed 
their  convictions  in  the 
following  stirring  resolves  : 

"  The  Assembly  of  Baptists,  gathered  from  the 
various  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  would,  at  the 
present  solemn  crisis  of  the  national  history,  put  on 
record  some  expression  of  their  judgment,  as 
Christians  loving  their  country,  and  seeking,  in  the 
fear  and  from  the  grace  of  God,  its  best  interests. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  secession  is  for- 
eign to  our  Constitution — revolutionary  and  suici- 
dal, setting  out  in  anarchy,  and  finding  its  ultimate 
issue  in  despotism. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  National  Government  deserves 
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our  loyal  adhesion  and  unstinted  support  in  its  wise, 
forbearing,  and  yet  firm  maintenance  of  its  national 
unity  and  life ;  and  that  sore,  long,  and  costly  as 
the  conflict  may  be,  the  North  has  not  sought  it, 
and  the  North  will  not  shun  it,  if  Southern  aggres- 
sions persist;  and  that  a  surrender  of  the  National 
Union  and  our  ancestral  principles  would  involve 
sorer  evils  of  longer  continuance  and  vaster  cost- 
liness." 

The   Universalists    were 
equally  outspoken.     Their 
American  Association  resolved  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  In  our  beloved  country  an  armed  re- 
bellion has  arisen,  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  defied,  its  property  in  forts,  mints, 
and  vessels  robbed,  loyal  citizens  outraged,  and  the 
national  flag  contemned  ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  present  attitude  toward  rebellion,  re- 
cognizing as  we  do  the  dire  necessity  of  appealing 
to  the  sword. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  behold  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
a  symbol  of  Christianity  in  its  political  aspects, 
which,  with  reverence,  we  may  wrap  about  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  present  resort  to  arms  we 
recognize  no  war  of  the  North  against  the  South, 
but  a  contest  of  democracy  agaiust  despotic  aris- 
tocrac}- ;  and  that  as  Christian  pastors  and  people, 
within  our  sphere,  we  prepare  for  battle,  confident 
of  God's  approval  of  our  course." 

The  Old  School  Presby- 
terians, in  their  more  so- 
ber way,  were  quite  up  to  the  prevalent  spir- 
it, although,  as  a  Church,  they  ever  had  been 
noted  for  their  "  conservative"  tendencies  on 
the  question  of  slavery  and  relations  with 
the  South.  The  General  Assembly  of  that 
denomination  for  1861  resolved  : 

"  That  the  members  of  this  General  Assembly,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  Christian  patriotism  which  the 
Scriptures  enjoin,  and  which  has  always  character- 
ized this  Church,  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  de- 
clare their  obligation,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States,  in 
the  full  exercise  of  all  its  legitimate  powers,  to  pre- 
serve our  beloved  Union  unimpaired,  and  to  restore 
its  inestimable  blessings  to  every  portion  of  the 
land." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the 
recorded  proceedings  of  the  several  other 
leading  denominations  of  the  North,  express- 
ive of  sympathy  for  the  National  Adminis- 
tration ;  but,  our  point  having  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated,  we  are  not  permitted  fur- 
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ther   reference   to   church   resolves  and  ad- 
dresses. 

The  clergy  were,  if  possi- 
ble, in  advance  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  pulpit,  on  the 
public  platform,  in  newspaper  communica- 
tions, and  in  conversation,  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizen  was  their  unfailing  theme. 
Their  discourses,  reported  for  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  sped  over  the  country  to  in- 
spire ardor  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and 
order — for  such  they  quite  generally  regard- 
ed the  contest.  The  position  so  boldly  as- 
sumed by  the  designers  of  the  new  Southern 
Government,  viz : — that  its  corner-stone  was 
negro  bondage,  [see  Stephens1  Exposition, 
vol.  I,  page  30,]  enlisted  the  clergy  in  the 
struggle  from  humanitarian,  as  well  as  pat- 
riotic, motives,  and  aroused  in  their  breasts 
all  the  antagonism  which  such  a  retrogressive 
assumption  might  be  expected  to  create  in 
the  bosoms  of  Christian  men.  Hence  their 
sermons  fairly  scintillated  with  the  eloquence 
of  feeling  and  the  lightnings  of  their  right- 
eous indignation,  and  thus  became  potent 
agents  in  awakening  the  masses  to  a  correct 
apprehension  of  the  great  issues  involved  in 
the  contest.  Better  had  it  been  for  the  con- 
spirators against  liberty  had  they,  for  a  sea- 
son at  least,  masked  their  designs.  "  Whom 
the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad,"  was  verified  in  their  case.  The  avow- 
al of  the  true  character  of  their  Government, 
their  unscrupulous  seizure  of  United  States 
property,  their  lawless  Convention  proceed- 
ings and  usurpations,  their  early  call  into  the 
field  of  an  army  to  drive  out  the  Union  gar- 
risons, their  reckless  assault  upon  Sumter, 
and  their  avowed  purpose  to  seize  Washing- 
ton— all  combined  to  alienate  from  them  and 
their  cause  not  only  all  the  mighty  moral 
and  physical  energies  of  the  North>  but  also 
the  intelligence  of  Europe.  Their  cause  went 
forth  branded  with  infamy,  notwithstanding 
so  many  men,  made  eminent  by  the  Union, 
had  embarked  in  the  revolution.  If  a  few 
sympathizers  for  the  movement  were  found 
in  Great  Britain  it  was  but  natural,  consider- 
ing that  "  King  Cotton"  had  whispered  their 
moral  sense  asleep ;  but,  even  at  the  most 
despondent  moment  of  the  Union's  fortunes, 
the  vast  majority  of  England's  people  gave 
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the  Southern  cause  no  sympathy.  Impu- 
dently assuming  that  one  Southern  man  was 
equal  to  three  Northerners,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  cotton,  both  England  and  France 
would  give  the  Pro-Slave  Confederacy  an 
early  recognition,  the  conspirators  plunged 
headlong  into  the  contest  with  a  recklessness 
only  equalled  by  its  stupidity.  Only  the 
sword  and  the  ordeal  of  trial  could  unde- 
ceive such  madmen  ;  and  the  only  compen- 


sation which  directly  came  for  the  appalling 
disasters  of  the  war  was  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  having  taught  the  South  its  physical  infe- 
riority. If  the  incidental  blessings  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  liberty  of  press,  liberty  of 
speech,  and  liberty  of  person  should  follow, 
in  those  States  where  all  have  been  denied 
with  most  virulent  pertinacity  for  two  gene- 
rations, the  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  the  Union 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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Major  Anderson's 
New  York  Reception 


April  18th  witnessed 
several  events  of  interest, 
viz  :  the  arrival  of  Major 
Anderson  in  New  York,  and  his  enthusiastic 
reception  ;  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sixth,  and  its  departure  for 
Washington ;  the  destruction  of  Harper's 
Ferry  arsenal  by  fire,  and  its  evacuation  by 
the  IT.  S.  garrison  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Jones.  The  reception  of  Anderson  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  ovations  in  the 
annals  of  a  city  noted  for  its  popular  demon- 
strations. The  Baltic's  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook 
becoming  known  early  in  the  day,  the  Bay 
was  soon  alive  with  sail  and  steam  craft 
making  their  way  to  the  Narrows  to  give 
him  welcome.  The  passage  up  to  the  city 
was  like  an  old-time  triumph.  Guns  boomed 
from  the  forts  and  the  Battery.  Num- 
berless water-craft,  densely  loaded  with  peo- 
ple of  all  classes,  glided  around  the  stately 
steamer  in  happy  confusion,  rendering  her 
progress  slow.  The  air  was  rent  with  shouts, 
huzzas,  the  whistles  of  engines,  and  the  ring- 


ing of  bells — to  all  of  which  the  city  sent  up 
answering  notes.  The  reception  at  the  Bat- 
tery was  impressive  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
extreme — recalling  that  spectacle  when  La- 
fayette received  the  congratulations  of  the 
American  people  at  the  same  spot.  The  Ma- 
jor proceeded  to  his  hotel,  to  become,  for  a 
few  days  following,  the  recipient  of  attentions 
and  honors  which  must  have  oppressed  while 
they  gratified  him. 

With  the  Baltic  returned 
the  re-enforcements  dis- 
patched to  the  Major's  re- 
lief. The  Harriet  Lane,  Pawnee,  the  transport 
Baltic,  and  tug  Yankee,  it  appeared  from  re- 
port of  the  returned  officers  of  the  exjjedition, 
neared  Charleston  Friday  morning,  April  12th, 
taking  up  position  near  the  Swash  Channel 
bar.  Over  the  bar  it  was  found  the  transport 
and  convoys  could  not  pass.  A  vessel  from 
Boston,  loaded  with  ice,  was  seized,  and  the 
plan  formed  of  running  her  in,  loaded  with 
troops  and  provisions,  during  the  darkness 
of  Friday  night.     Oliver  W.  Clapp,  an  old 
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Re-enforcement  of 
Fort  Pickens. 


pilot  and  third  officer  of  the  Baltic,  was  given 
command  of  the  hazardous  expedition.  Why 
it  failed  of  being  prosecuted  is  not  definitely 
stated.  Doubtless,  a  careful  reconnoissance 
showed  every  approach  to  the  fort  to  be  so 
.  swept  with  cannon  as  to  render  certain  de- 
struction inevitable.  The  fleet  therefore  lay 
off  the  harbor,  and  received  Anderson,  to 
steam  away  to  the  North.  The  Powhatan 
had  not  appeared  off  Charleston  at  all.  Her 
mission  was  to  Fort  Pickens. 

Pickens  was  successfully 
re-enforced  on  the  night^of 
Friday,  April  12th.  The 
orders  came  on  Friday,  by  a  bearer  of  dis- 
patches from  Washington,  to  re-enforce  im- 
mediately, at  all  hazards.  The  Brooklyn 
steam  sloop,  taking  on  board  the  marines 
from  the  frigate  Sabine  and  the  sloop  St.  Louis, 
bore  up  as  close  to  the  outside  shore  of  Santa 
Rosa  island  as  the  beach  would  permit.  The 
boats  were  then  lowered  and  pulled  away 
around  the  end  of  the  island,  silently  passing 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  forts  Mcliae  and 
Barrancas,  without  being  observed.  The 
landing  was  effected  in  safety.  Lieutenant 
Albert  W.  Smith  had  command  of  the  enter- 
prise. This  success  induced  the  order  for  all 
the  marines  of  the  squadron  to  embark  in 
small  boats.  These  were  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Wyandotte,  and  drawn  into  the  harbor  until 
the  range  of  the  rebel  guns  was  reached, 
when  the  boats  were  cut  loose  and  pulled  in, 
in  silence.  The  second  lauding  was  success- 
fully made,  and  Pickens  was  safe  from  the 
threatened  assault  of  the  six  thousand  troops 
which  Bragg  was  prepared  to  launch  upon 
the  fort  at  any  moment.  On  Tuesday,  the 
16th  of  April,  the  Atlantic  steam  transjDort 
arrived,  heavily  laden  with  troops,  stores, 
ordnance,  ammunition,  horses  for  heavy  ser- 
vice, fascines  for  batteries,  &c,  &c,  all  under 
the  direct  charge  of  Captain  Meigs,  of  the 
U.  S.  Engineer  Corps.  The  Powhatan  steam 
frigate  arrived  April  17th.  The  Illinois  steam 
transport  arrived  April  20th,  laden,  as  was 
the  Atlantic,  with  every  appliance  of  war  ne- 
cessary to  place  Pickens  out  of  danger.  Un- 
der Captain  Meigs1  skillful  management  the 
entire  cargoes  were  landed  on  the  beach  of 
the  south  side  of  Santa  Rosa  island,  by  small 
boats.     The   horses  were   slung  in  a  crane 


and  dropped  overboard  to  be  towed  into 
shore.  The  troops  had  previously  landed, 
while  the  vessels  of  war  were  so  disposed  as 
to  cover  the  operations  in  event  of  an  attack, 
which  was  looked  for  every  moment.  The 
success  of  this  enterprise  intensely  angered 
the  enemy,  when  it  became  known  to  them, 
since  it  placed  the  fort  beyond  their  grasp. 
When  the  news  reached  the  North,  as  it  soon 
did  by  the  return  of  the  Atlantic,  it  diffused 
a  sense  of  relief  to  all.  Captain  Meigs  re- 
ceived, as  he  richly  merited,  the  thanks  of 
his  loyal  countrymen. 

The  evacuation  of  Har- 

,      -j.  The   Harper's    Ferry 
per  s   Jb  erry    was    consnm-  „    . 

1  J  Destruction. 

mated  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  April  8th.  The  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  prospective  descent  upon  the 
Capital,  placed  the  little  garrison  at  the  Ferry 
in  danger  of  capture.  Lieutenant  R.  Jones, 
in  command  of  the  post,  was  on  the  alert, 
keeping  himself  fully  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  conspirators.  On  Thursday  he 
became  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  well- 
armed  detachment  of  State  troops  commis- 
sioned to  seize  the  arsenal,  stores,  buildings, 
&c,  and  to  retain  them  for  their  treasonable 
purposes.  He  therefore  immediately  prepared 
to  burn  and  blow  up  the  entire  property  of 
the  Government,  and  to  retreat  toward  Penn- 
sylvania. Early  in  the  evening  the  little 
garrison,  consisting  of  but  fifty  men,  com- 
menced preparations  for  destroying  the  arse- 
nals and  arms  in  case  of  necessity.  Planks 
and  timbers  were  cut  up  to  ignite  the  build- 
ings. They  emptied  their  mattresses,  filled 
them  with  powder,  and  carried  them  into 
the  arsenals.  No  suspicion  was  aroused 
among  the  people.  The  arms,  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  number,  wTere  then  placed  in  the  best 
position  to  be  destroyed  by  the  explosion, 
and  splints  of  boards  and  straw  were  piled 
up  in  different  places  in  the  shops.  At  nine 
o'clock,  Lieutenant  Jones  being  advised  of 
the  advance  of  not  less  than  two  thousand 
men,  who  expected  to  be  upon  the  place  by 
midnight,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  windows  and  doors  of 
the  building  were  opened,  that  the  flames 
might  have  free  course.  When  all  was  ready, 
the  fires  were  started  in  the  carpenter-shop, 
the  trains  leading  to  the  powder  ignited,  and 
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his  men  marched  out.  The  cry  of  fire  alarm- 
ed the  town  ;  and  just  as  the  officer  and  his 
men  were  entering  the  lodge  to  escape,  an 
excited  crowd  pursued  him,  threatening  ven- 
geance upon  him  for  having  fired  the  build 
ings.  Wheeling  his  men,  he  faced  the  mob. 
The  order,  "  present  arms  !"  rang  out  on  the 
night  air,  and  the  mob  melted  away  before 
the  gleaming  gun-barrels  leveled  at  their 
heads.  The  company  then  fell  into  line  and 
struck  up  the  canal  into  the  woods,  to  pur- 
sue its  weary  way  to  Hagerstowu,  which 
place  it  reached  at  seven  the  next  morning. 
From  thence  the  company  proceeded  by 
omnibuses  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  arrived  unannounced. 

The  destruction  was  nearly  complete. 
The  Virginia  troops,  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand,  poured  into  the  p\ace  during  the 
night  and  the  following  morning  to  find 
their  coveted  prize  nothing  but  charred  ru- 
ins. The  armory  was  not  so  far  destroyed, 
however,  as  to  render  the  machinery  hojje- 
lessly  beyond  repair  ;  but  Virginia  ingenu- 
ity was  not  able  to  make  much  use  of  the 
fine  and  complicated  mechanism  which  the 
fire  could  not  consume.  Harper's  Ferry  was 
thus  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and,  ere  long,  became  a  point  around  which 
much  military  interest  centered.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway  passed  into  disloyal 
control,  and  ceased  from  that  date  to  con- 
nect the  East  and  West — a  severe  blow  to 
Washington,  but  a  severer  one  to  Baltimore, 
for  the  "Monumental  City"  quickly  became 
a  city  of  deserted  marts  and  ruined  commer- 
cial enterprises. 

Destruction  of  the  The  destruction   of  the 

Norfolk  (Gosport)       Norfolk    Navy -yard    was 

Navy-yard,  &c.  tiie  next  disaster— the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  hard  to  measure  even  at 
the  end  of  time  at  which  we  write.  That 
that  magnificent  property  in  buildings  and 
material — that  immense  depot  of  stores,  ord- 
nance, and  munitions  —  that  road  of  fleets 
and  harbor  of  recourse  for  the  Home  Squa- 
dron and  ships  in  ordinary,  should  have  been 
left  helpless  and  exposed  to  seizure,  is  not 
the  least  of  the  crimes  which  attach  to  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration  ;  and,  that  all  was 
given  up  to  the  flames  and  waters,  without 
any  effort  to  save  the  vessels,  the  ordnance, 


the  stores,  the  munitions, 

.,  ,      .  ,  n  .  Destruction  of  the 

the  valuable  machinery,  re-     „__*■»  ^ 

-  '  Gosport  havy-yard. 

fleets  a  shadow  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, which  will  not  be  wiped  away  by  the 
only  excuse  offered  —  that  of  military  ne- 
cessity. The  story  of  that  stupendous  im- 
molation upon  the  shrine  of  treason  has  been 
variously  told ;  but  the  following  appear  to 
be  the  facts. 

It  became  known,  before  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter, that,  in  event  of  Virginia's  secession,  she 
would  seek  to  "  appropriate"  the  Gosport 
Navy-yard.  Anticipating  this,  Government, 
instead  of  reenforcing  the  place  to  a  defen- 
sive position,  preferred  an  evacuation — as  if 
such  a  course  would  reassure  the  Virginia 
people  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  good  faith  in  profess- 
ing to  desire  only  peace.*  Stores,  under  or- 
ders for  shipment  to  the  Navy-yard,  were 
withheld.  Some  authorities  assert  that,  prior 
to  the  affair  of  April  21st,  several  cargoes  of 
stores  and  property  were  reshipped  to  North- 
ern stations.  It  is  certain  one  cargo  was 
returned,  but  it  was  one  which  had  not  bro- 
ken bulk  at  all,  having  arrived  after  the 
evacuation  had  been  determined  upon.  The 
Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  (here- 
after referred  to)  stated  explicitly  that  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed  exceeded  the 
sum  generally  fixed  upon  as  the  total  loss — 
showing  that  but  little  property  could  have 
been  removed.  That  it  might  have  been  re- 
moved, who  can  doubt  ?  Who  shall  say 
that  the  two  thousand  cannon,  and  ammu- 
nition enough  for  a  campaign,  could  not  have 
been  quietly  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  the 
week  prior  to  their  hasty  abandonment  ? 
That  they  ought  to  have  been  removed,  at 

*  See  Appendix,  page  480,  for  Cassius  M.  Clay's 
statement  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nashville  Democrat, 
dated  Washington,  April  20th,  representing  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  use  force  only  in  defense  of  the 
capital.  Mr.  Seward  said  the  same  thing  in  his  com- 
munication of  April  22d,  to  Governor  Hicks.  See 
also  Mayor  Brown's  statement  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  April  21st.  The  evacuation  of  Har- 
per's Perry,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  ordered 
to  favor  the  peace  policy  ;  and  though  no  mention 
is  made  of  Gosport  Navy-yard,  its  evacuation  would 
seem  to  have  been  ordered  from  the  motive  ascribed 
for  the  withdrawal  from  Harper's  Perry. 
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all  hazards,  it  needed  but 
little  military  prescience  to 
declare,  since  their  deser- 
tion placed  the  revolutionists  in  possession 
of  the  very  materiel  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  take  the  field  immediately.  Those  Nor- 
folk guns  throughout  all  the  war  proved  po- 
tent agencies  for  injury.  They  appeared 
upon  almost  every  field  of  battle,  and  gave 
to  Manassas  and  Yorktown  some  of  their  best 
artillery  and  siege  ordnance. 

The  Pawnee — having  returned  from  Charles- 
ton to  Washington  on  the  eveuing  of  Friday, 
April  19th,  with  an  extra  detachment  of 'of- 
ficers and  marines,  and  with  Commodore 
Paulding  on  board,  steamed  down  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  take  on  board  the  entire  Massa- 
chusetts Third,  Colonel  Wardrop,  and  with 
it  to  proceed  to  the  Gosport  station,  where 
the  troops  were  to  assist  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction.* With  the  Commodore's  flag  at 
her  peak,  the  Pawnee  started  at  seven  o'clock, 
Saturday  evening,  for  the  station.  At  half- 
past  eight  she  was  in  Gosport  harbor.  There 
lay  the  first-class  frigates,  Cumberland  and 
Merrimae,  the  fine  corvette  G-ermantown,  the 
first-class  sloop  Plymouth  —  all  afloat,  and 
mostly  ready  for  immediate  service.  Also 
the  frigates  Puritan  and  Columbia,  both  afloat 
with  their  armaments  aboard.  Also  the  old 
liners  Pennsylvania  (armed  and  in  the  stream), 
and  the  ^Columbus  and  Delaware,  in  use  as 
store  and  practice  ships.  On  the  stocks, 
housed,  was  the  immense  hulk  of  the  never 
launched  line-of-battle  ship  New  Torlc. 

The  Pawnee  landed  her  forces  at  the  dock. 
The  Massachusetts  Fourth  was  detailed  as 
guard  to  the  several  gates  and  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, to  cover  operations  within  the  yard 
and  docks.  The  marines  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cumberland  and  Pawnee  were  then  put 
to  the  work  iu  hand.  All  the  books,  papers 
and  archives  of  the  station  were  transferred 
to  the  Pawnee.  The  movable  portion  of  the 
Pennsylvania'' s  furniture  and  stores  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cumberland.  This  done,  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced.  One  who 
was  present,  wrote  : — 

"  Many  thousand  stands  of  arms  were  de- 
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*It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Colonel  Wardrop's 
report  to  Governor  Andrew,  of  this  expedition  to 
the  Navy-yard,  was  lost  in  its  transmission. 


stroyed.  Carbines  had  their 
stocks  broken  by  a  blow 
from  the  barrels,  and  were 
thrown  overboard.  A  large  lot  of  revolvers 
shared  the  like  fate.  Shot  and  shell  by  thou- 
sands went  with  hurried  plunge  to  the  bot- 
tom. Most  of  the  cannon  had  been  spiked 
the  day  and  night  before.  There  were  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  pieces  in  the  yard  — 
some  elegant  Dahlgren  guns,  and  Columbiads 
of  all  sizes. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of 
destruction  that  was  exhibited.  Unweariedly 
it  was  continued  from  nine  o'clock  until 
about  twelve,  during  which  time  the  moon 
gave  light  to  direct  the  operations.  But 
when  the  moon  sank  behind  the  western 
horizon,  the  barracks  near  the  centre  of  the 
yard  were  set  on  fire,  that  by  its  illumination 
the  work  might  be  continued.  The  crack- 
ling flames  and  the  glare  of  light  inspired 
with  'new  energies  the  destroying  marines, 
and  havoc  was  carried  everywhere,  within 
the  limits  of  orders.  But  time  was  not  left 
to  conrplete  the  work.  Four  o'clock  of  Sun- 
day morning  came,  and  the  Pawme  was  pass- 
ing down  from  Gosport  harbor  with  the  Cum- 
berland, the  coveted  prize  of  the  Secession- 
ists, in  tow — every  soul  from  the  other  ships 
and  the  yard  being  aboard  of  them,  save  two. 
Just  as  they  left  their  moorings,  a  rocket  was 
sent  up  from  the  deck  of  the  Pawnee.  It  sped 
high  in  air,  paused  a  second,  and  burst  in 
shivers  of  many-colored  lights.  And  as  it 
did  so,  the  well-set  trains  at  the  ship-houses, 
and  on  the  decks  of  the  fated  vessels  left  be- 
hind, went  off  as  if  lit  simultaneously  by  the 
rocket.  One  of  the  ship-houses  contained 
the  old  New  York,  a  ship  thirty  years  on  the 
stocks,  and  yet  unfinished.  The  other  was 
vacant ;  but  both  houses  and  the  old  New 
York  burnt  like  tinder.  The  vessels  fired 
were  the  Pennsylvania,  the,  Merrimac,  the  Ger- 
mantown,  the  Plymouth,  the  Puritan,  the  Col- 
vmbi'a,  the  Dolphin.  The  old  Delaware  and 
Columbus,  worn  out  and  dismantled  seventy- 
fours,  were  scuttled  and  sunk  at  the  upper 
docks  on  Friday. 

"  I  need  not  try  to  picture  the  scene  of  the 
grand  conflagration  that  now  burst,  like  the 
day  of  judgment,  on  the  startled  citizens  of 
Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  all  the  surround- 
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ing  country.     Any  one  who 

Destruction  of  the        .  ,  .      .  -, 

has  seen   a  ship  burn,  and 

Gosport   Navy -yard.  l 

knows  how  like  a  fiery 
serpent  the  flame  leaps  from  pitchy  deck  to 
smoking  shrouds,  and  writhes  to  their  very 
top  around  the  masts,  that  stand  like  mar- 
tyrs doomed,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  won- 
derful display  that  followed.  It  was  not 
thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the  trains  were 
fired,  till  the  conflagration  roared  like  a  hur- 
ricane, and  the  flames  from  land  and  water 
swayed,  and  met,  and  mingled  together,  and 
darted  high,  and  fell,  and  leaped  up  again, 
and  by  their  very  motion  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  crackling,  crashing  roar  of 
destruction  beneath.  But  in  all  this  magni- 
ficent scene,  the  old  ship  Pennsylvania  was 
the  centre-piece.  She  was  a  very  giant  in 
death,  as  she  had  been  in  life.  She  was  a 
sea  of  flame,  and  when  '  the  iron  had  entered 
into  her  soul,'  and  her  bowels  were  consum- 
ing, then  did  she  spout  from  every  port-hole 
of  every  deck,  torrents  and  cataracts  of  fire, 
that  to  the  mind  of  Milton  would  have  rep- 
resented her  a  frigate  of  hell,  pouring  out 
unremitting  broadsides  of  infernal  fire.  Sev- 
eral of  her  guns  were  left  loaded,  but  not 
shotted,  and  as  the  fire  reached  them,  they 
sent  out  on  the  startled  morning  air  minute 
guns  of  fearful  peal,  that  added  greatly 
to  the  alarm  that  the  light  of  the  confla- 
gration had  spread  through  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Pennsylvania  burnt  like  a  vol- 
cano for  five  hours  and  a  half,  before  her 
mainmast  fell.  I  stood  watching  the  proud 
but  perishing  old  leviathan  as  this  sign  of 
her  manhood  was  about  to  come  down.  At 
precisely  nine  and  a  half  o'clock,  by  my 
watch,  the  tall  tree  that  stood  in  her  centre 
tottered  and  fell,  and  crushed  deep  into  her 
burning  sides,  while  a  storm  of  sparks  flood- 
ed the  sky. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Paionee  and  Cumberland 
had  fairly  left  the  waters,  and  were  known 
to  be  gone,  the  gathering  crowds  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk  burst  open  the  gates  of 
the  Navy-yard  and  rushed  iu.  They  could 
do  nothing,  however,  but  gaze  upon  the  ruin 
wrought.  The  Commodore's  residence,  left 
locked  but  unharmed,  was  burst  open,  and 
a  pillage  commenced,  which  was  summarily 
stopped.  As  early  as  six  o'clock,  a  volun- 
15  : 
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name  of  Virginia,  and  run 
up  her  flag  from  the  flag-staff.  In  another 
hour,  several  companies  were  on  hand,  and 
men  were  at  work  un spiking  cannon,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  they  were  moving  them  to  the 
dock,  whence  they  were  begun  to  be  trans- 
ferred, on  keels,  to  points  below,  where  sand 
batteries  were  to  be  built.  Notwithstanding 
the  effort  to  keep  out  persons  from  the  yard, 
hundreds  found  their  way  in,  and  sjjent 
hours  in  wandering  over  its  spacious  area, 
and  inspecting  its  yet  stupendous  works, 
and  comparing  the  value  of  that  saved  with 
that  lost." 

This  same  writer,  who,  evidently,  was  in 
the  Commodore's  confidence,  further  added  : 
"  There  was  general  surprise  expressed  that 
so  much  that  was  valuable  was  spared.  The 
Secessionists  forgot  that  it  was  only  the  im- 
mediate agencies  of  war  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  destroy.  Long  before  the  work- 
shops and  armories,  the  foundries  and  ship- 
wood,  left  unharmed  can  bring  forth  new 
weapons  of  offense,  this  war  will  be  ended. 
And  maybe,  as  of  yore,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
will  float  over  Gosport  Navy-yard.  All  that 
is  now  spared  will  then  be  so  much  gained  I" 

Long  before  they  could  be  used  the  war 
would  be  ended  !  What  hallucination !  In 
one  month's  time  the  harbor  was  impregna- 
ble to  approach,  and  three  thousand  men 
were  busy  restoring  the  entire  property  to  its 
full  efficiency.  The  succeeding  history  of 
that  Navy-yard — of  the  resurrected  guns  and 
restored  frigate  Merrimac — will  not  fail  to 
reflect  severely  upon  the  Department  which 
ordered  the  destruction  and  abandonment  of 
the  post,  and  of  the  miserably  inefficient 
manner  in  which  the  questionable  order  was 
executed.* 

The  report  made  by  the  Senate  committee 
(Messrs.  Hale,  Johnson  of  Tenn.,  and  Grimes), 


*  An  amusing  construction  was  placed  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  his  celebrated  Atlanta  address,  April 
30th,  upon  the  failure  of  the  attempted  destruction, 
wherein  he  imputed  the  salvation  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  to  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence.  The  speaker's  pious  congratulations 
contrasted  oddly  with  the  spirit  betrayed  toward 
the  North  by  his  people. 
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appointed  in  July,  1861,  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  and  reasons  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  at  the  Gosport  station  and 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  given  to  the  public 
April  19th,  1862,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  The  Committee    relate   at 
Investigating  Commit-      jengtu    tne    facts    as    to    the 
tue's  Report.  am0unt    of    property    at    the 

Norfolk  Navy-yard,  valued  at  $9,760,000,  the  vessels 
worth  nearly  $2,000,000.  There  were  in  the  yard  at 
least  2000  heavy  guns,  of  which  300  were  of  the 
Dahlgren  pattern. 

"  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  must  have 
been  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  series  of  events  dis- 
tinctly foreshadowing  the  civil  war  about  to  be  en- 
acted ;  therefore,  the  Committee  regard  it  as  negli- 
gence and  dereliction  of  official  duty  of  the  gravest 
character ;  that  it  was  a  party  to  that  fatal  policy 
of  temporization  and  negotiation  with  armed  and 
causeless  rebellion  against  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  laws,  and  of  scrupulous  tendencies  toward  se- 
dition, agencies  which  seem  to  have  actuated  the 
Government  at  that  time.  Want  of  vigor  and  deci- 
sion in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
new  Administration  was  to  be  regarded  as  strange, 
if  not  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  at  least  until  the  10th  of  April,  or  thirty- 
seven  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration. The  Committee  can  find  extenuation 
in  this  only  in  that  insane  delusion  which  seemed  to 
have  occupied  the  public  mind  that  the  portentous 
clouds  that  had  blackened  the  heavens  for  months, 
were  charged  with  no  real  danger,  and  were  to  be 
dissipated  by  a  continuation  of  forbearance  which 
had  been  continued  so  long  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue,  and  had  become  the  most  disgraceful  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity.  Captain  McCauley  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
yard  depended  upon  preserving  the  existing  state  of 
things,  upon  doing  nothing  further  to  excite  the  al- 
ready maddened  public  feeling,  and  who  was  willing 
to  see  the  Government  lie  still,  and  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  till  it  should  be  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  insurgents.  In  the  threats  and  menaces  of 
the  mob,  exaggerated  by  the  representations  of  the 
base  and  treacherous  officers,  who  surrendered  the 
command,  and  against  whom  he  was  warned,  with- 
out avail,  the  Committee  find  the  key  to  his  deplora- 
ble conclusion;  and  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor 
Captain  Paulding  and  Captain  Prendergrast  now  re- 
member or  acknowledge  the  operation  of  such  influ- 
ences upon  their  conduct,  goes  far  to  show  the  in- 
considerate haste,  if  not  timidity  and  want  of  nerve, 
under  which  they  acted.  The  Committee  cannot 
understand  why  Captain  Paulding,  the  special  and 
confidential  agent  of  the  Department,    should  have 
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felt  at  liberty  to  leave  within 
a  few  hours  after  his  arrival, 
this  yard  and  the  property  con- 
nected therewith,  in  the  defense  of  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, without  first  having  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  Captains  McCauley  and  Prendergrast  upon 
some  definite  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of 
imminent  danger  to  or  attack  upon  the  yard.  The 
Committee  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"  First.  The  Administration  of  Buchanan  was  guil- 
ty of  negligence,  in  taking  extraordinary  care,  and 
employing  every  possible  means  to  protect  and  de- 
fend this  yard,  after  indications  of  danger  had  man- 
ifested themselves. 

"  Second.  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can- 
not be  held  blameless,  for  suffering  thirty-seven 
days  to  elapse  after  he  came  into  power  before 
making  a  movement  for  the  defense  of  the  yard. 

"  Third.  Captain  McCauley  was  highly  censurable 
for  neglecting  to  send  the  Merrimac  from  the  yard, 
as  he  was  ordered,  and  also  for  scuttling  the  ships 
and  preparing  to  abandon  the  yard  before  any  at- 
tack was  made  or  seriously  threatened,  when  he 
should  have  defended  it,  and  the  property  intrusted 
tn  him,  repelling  force  by  force,  as  he  was  instruct- 
ed to  do,  if  the  occasion  should  present  itself. 

"  Fourth.  Captain  Paulding  was  censurable  for 
neglecting  to  consult  with  Captain  McCauley  and 
Captain  Prendergrast,  while  he  was  at  the  yard  on 
the  17th  of  April,  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  the  yard,  and 
also  for  immediately,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  yard  on 
tiie  20th,  ordering  the  property  to  be  burned,  and 
the  yard  abandoned,  before  taking  proper  means  to 
satisfy  himself  that  any  necessity  for  such  measures 
existed. 

"  Fifth.  Captain  Prendergrast,  in  command  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  flagship  of  the  Home  Squadron, 
made  no  suggestions  as  to  the  measures  proper  to 
be  adopted,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
transaction,  except  to  move  his  ship  as  he  was  di- 
rected. 

"  The  Committee  say  they  can  suggest  no  remedy 
for  the  errors  which  they  think  have  been  proved  in 
this  case.  So  far  as  the  officers  of  the  Navy  are  con- 
cerned, it  belongs  to  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government  to  determine  what  course  shall  be 
pursued. 

"  The  estimation  formed  by  that  Department  of 
the  conduct  of  Captains  McCauley,  Paulding  and 
Prendergast;  has  been  manifested  by  leaving  the 
first-named  without  active  duty,  and  assigning  to 
the  others  the  commands  of  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Navy-yards  we  have  left,  namely :  Brooklyn 
and  Philadelphia. 

"  In  concluding  what  they  have  thought  it  their 
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duty  to  say  on  this  subject,  the  Committee  would 
simply  remark,  that  the  lesson  afforded  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard  will  not  be  wholly 
without  its  value  to  us,  if  we  shall  learn  by  it,  as  a 
nation,  that  pusillanimity  in  the  defense  of  our  rights 
may  be  as  seriously  injurious  as  the  open  assaults 
of  our  enemies." 

Pending  these  important 
transactions,  the  military 
movements  of  the  North 
were  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Government.  The  rapidity  with  which  regi- 
ments filled  up  and  hastened  southward  •  the 
absorption  into  the  ranks,  as  officers  and 
men,  of  those  occupying,  in  many  instances, 
eminent  positions  in  commercial,  political, 
religious,  and  literary  circles ;  the  formation 
of  societies  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
volunteers  and  their  families  ;  the  heavy  do- 
nations of  individuals  and  corporations  to 
the  funds  of  regiments  for  arming,  equipping, 
and  sustaining  them  ;  the  action  of  banks 
and  men  of  wealth  in  placing  immense  sums 
at  the  disposal  of  States — all  contributed  to 
render  the  spectacle  one  of  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity and  novelty.  The  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Gosport  Navy-yard  affairs,  the  threaten- 
ed assault  on  Washington  and  its  isolated 
condition,  the  notes  of  defiance  which  came 
up  from  the  South,  and  the  gathering  of  its 
armies  for  a  Northern  campaign,  while  they 
added  intensity  to  the  war-spirit  of  the  Free 
States,  also  served  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  the  "common  de- 
fense"— for  an  obstinate  if  not  a  prolonged 
struggle. 

The  sudden  call  for  troops  found  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  a  comjjaratively  help- 
less condition.  With  no  stores  of  arms  and 
ordnance  to  draw  upon,  no  organized  sub- 
sistence and  quartermaster  departments,  no 
depots  of  clothing  and  camp  equipment,  no 
means  at  its  immediate  disposal  to  provide 
for  the  immense  drains  upon  its  treasury — 
the  emergency  was  one  of  peril ;  but,  the 
patriotism  of  States,  cities,  individuals  and 
banks  came  to  the  relief,  bountifully  supply- 
ing all  that  money  could  secure,  though  the 
want  of  arms  was  not  fully  obviated  for  many 
anxious  months. 

One  of  these   agencies,  called  forth  by  the 


exigencies    of    the    times,         -r^e  New  York 

deserves    notice,    viz.:    the      "  Union  Defense  Com- 

"  New  York  Union  Defense  mittee." 

Committee" — an  organization  which  grew 
out  of  the  great  Union  demonstration  of 
April  20th.  Twenty-six  influential  citizens 
were  named  by  that  meeting  as  a  committee 
"to  represent  the  citizens  in  the  collection 
of  funds,  and  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  in  aid  of  the  movements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  public  interest  may  require." 
The  funds  flowed  in  in  heavy  amounts,  while 
the  New  York  city  authorities  soon  placed 
the  munificent  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars 
to  be  expended  under  the  Committee's  man- 
agement. Thus  empowered,  the  work  of 
assistance  commenced ;  and,  as  the  Commit- 
tee stated  in  their  report  of  September  19th, 
1861 :  "  Mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
city  and  citizens  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  eminent  officers,  [par- 
ticularly  referring  to  General  Wool,]  an  army 
was  placed  in  the  field,  armed  and  equipped 
for  the  defense  of  the  National  cause,  in  a 
briefer  space  of  time  and  with  less  expendi- 
ture of  money,  than,  so  far  as  any  record 
shows,  ever  before  was  accomplished  by  any 
Government,  no  matter  how  great  its  power, 
how7  abundant  its  resources,  or  how  powerful 
the  motive  for  its  action."  We  should,  also, 
in  justice  to  New  York  and  her  sister  Com- 
monwealth, Massachusetts,  further  quote  the 
Committee's  words :  "  With  a  generous  frank- 
ness which  confers  honor  upon  the  stations 
they  fill,  the  chief  Executive  officers  of  the 
National  Government,  and  the  distinguished 
Commanding  General  of  the  army,  have  been 
pleased  to  say  that  the  safety  of  the  National 
Capital  and  the  preservation  of  the  archives 
of  the  Government  at  a  moment  when  both 
were  seriously  menaced,  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of 
the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  united  with 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  noble  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  devoted  to  the  same 
patriotic  object."  As  Rhode  Island  was 
among  the  pioneers  —  having  her  superb 
regiment  and  splendidly-equipped  battery 
in  the  field  with  those  first  forward, 
that  little  State  of  wise  heads  and  busy 
hands  should  have  been  named  in  this  roll 
of  honor. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  stated  at 
length  the  amount  and  character  of  the  im- 
portant services  which  it  rendered — gratui- 
tously, so  far  as  their  own  time  and  onerous 
labors  were  concerned.  From  it  we  learn 
that  it   assisted   into    the 

The  New  YoA  Ad-       fidd   ^  stimuMed  to  the 

vance  Regiments. 

advance  of  all  the  splendid 
regiments  of  New  York  Militia  which  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  were  among  the 
earliest  to  reach  the  Capital,  viz. :  the  Seven- 
ty-First, Colonel  Vosburgh ;  Sixth,  Colonel 
Pinckney  ;  Twelfth,  Colonel  Butterfield  ; 
Eighth,  Colonel  Lyons  ;  Fifth,  Colonel 
Schwarzwelder  ;  Sixty-Ninth,  Colonel  Cor- 
coran ;  Second,  Colonel  Tomkins ;  Ninth, 
Colonel  Stiles ;  Seventy-Ninth,  Colonel  Came- 
ron. All  these  regiments  were  standing  or- 
ganizations which  had  only  to  fill  up  their 
ranks  and  hurry  forward  to  the  Capital. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Brooklyn 
(New  York  Militia)  regiments,  viz. :  the 
Thirteenth,  Colonel  Smith;  Twenty-Eighth, 
Colonel  Bennett;  and  Fourteenth,  Colonel 
Wood.  To  all  of  these  the  Committee  acted 
as  director  and  paymaster-general.  The  Ul- 
ster Twentieth  Regiment  of  New  York  Mi- 
litia completed  the  quota  of  the  standing 
militia  of  the  Empire  State  which  quickly 
found  their  way  to  the  seat  of  danger. 

The  Massachusetts  Eighth, 

as  stated,  piloted  the  way 
to  Annapolis,  preserved  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion from  seizure,  and  landed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  railway  depot  and  works  prepara- 
tory to  appropriating  the  road  to  Government 
uses.  While  the  Eighth  was  prosecuting  the 
work  of  relaying  the  track  and  repairing  the 
bridges,  the  New  York  Seventh  pushed  on 
ahead,  reaching  the  Junction  (eighteen  miles) 
after  thirty  hours  of  most  arduous  tramping 
and  railway  repairing.  From  the  Junction 
it  passed  to  Washington  by  railroad — arriving 
at  the  Capital  Thursday,  April  18th,  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  all  but  the  many  traitors 
who  lingered  in  the  Departments,  who  in- 
fested every  public  place,  who  lurked  every- 
where throughout  the  city  under  the  guise 
of  citizens — creatures  who  stood  ready  to  be- 
tray the  Government  to  which  they  had 
sworn  solemn  allegiance.  It  was  long  before 
the  authorities  could  purge  the  city  of  their 


Washington  Safe. 


malign  presence.     Indeed,  the  city  never  was 
free  of  the  unnatural  apostates. 
The  reception  extended 

,,  n       ,   c  ,,  Reception  of  the  New 

to  the  gallant  Seventh,  was         „  ,  „ 

°  >  '  York  Seventh. 

thus  chronicled  by  one 
present :  "  At  the  depot  they  were  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  But  their  march 
down  and  up  Pennsylvania  avenue,  past  the 
hotels,  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments, 
was  a  triumphal  procession.  The  steps  and 
balconies  of  the  hotels,  the  windows  of  the 
private  houses,  the  doorways  of  the  stores, 
and  even  the  roofs  of  many  houses,  were 
crowded  with  men,  women  and  children, 
shouting,  and  waving  handkerchiefs  and  flags. 
Many  and  brilliant  have  been  the  greetings 
they  have  received  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
never  have  they  been  welcomed  before  with 
such  heartfelt  and  grateful  plaudits. 

"  The  regiment  had  been  looked  for  day 
after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  until  many 
had  almost  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the 
name  was  a  myth,  and  their  existence  a  very 
sham.  But  their  appearance  at  last  cheered 
every  heart,  and  filled  many  an  eye  writh  warm 
tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  Union  men 
who  had  hung  their  heads,  now  walked 
erect,  and  the  few  Secessionists  still  in  our 
midst  who  had  been  blatant  in  their  sneers 
at  the  northern  men  who  were  '  invincible  in 
peace  and  invisible  in  war,'  now  slunk  awTay, 
lest  their  very  presence  should  excite  the 
loyal  men  to  give  them  the  punishment  their 
treason  deserved.  Every  honor  the  citizens 
could  devise  at  the  moment,  was  accorded  to 
them.  On  their  return  from  the  Capitol, 
they  met  many  ladies  with  rosettes  in  their 
bonnets,  and  gentlemen  with  rosettes  in  their 
button-holes,  and  many  persons  with  small 
flags  in  their  hands. 

"  The  regiment  marched  past  the  White 
House  and  then  wheeling,  passed  through  the 
west  gate,  and  in  front  of  the  President's 
house.  The  gateway  was  thronged  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Lincoln  sat  at  one  of  the 
open  windows,  accompanied  by  several  other 
ladies.  The  President,  accompanied  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War,  and  su  rrounded 
by  uniformed  United  States  Army  officers, 
stood  upon  the  sidewalk  near  the  steps,  in  the 
broiling  sun,  with  his  hat  off,  towering  above 
the  crowd,   and  here  received  the  marching 
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saliu"  of  the  Seventh.  There  was  no  speech 
making.  The  Quartermaster  reported  the 
presence  of  the  regiment,  and  the  Colonel  was 
presented  to  the  President,  but  beyond  this 
no  further  ceremony  was  used." 

Their   arrival  was   rapidly  succeeded   by 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth,  and  the 


New  York  Seventy-first  and  Twelfth,  and 
Governor  Sprague's  Rhode  Islanders  —  the 
first  influx  of  that  tide  of  "  Northern  invaders" 
who  were  so  soon  to  press  over  the  Potomac 
and  assure  the  permanent  safety  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital  by  an  invasion  of  yirginia's  "  sa- 
cred soil." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MARYLAND  IN  THE  THROES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Maryland's  Anoma- 
lous Position. 


The  position  of  Mary- 
land, for  the  four  weeks 
succeeding  the  attack  on 
the  Massachusetts  Sixth  in  the  streets  of  Bal- 
timore, was  anomalous.  Professing  loyalty, 
she  still  stood  arrayed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  only  ceased  her  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  troops  over  her  soil  when  oppo- 
sition became  useless.  Governor  Hicks  was 
at  once  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
the  "  neutrality"  of  his  State ;  and  labored 
earnestly,  for  a  brief  period,  to  restrain  the 
transit  through  Maryland  of  the  forces  and 
supplies  requisite  to  render  Washington  safe 
— thus  far  submitting  to  the  behests  of  the 
pro-Southern  faction  in  the  State.  The  Gov- 
ernor, and  most  of  the  men  of  influence  in 
Maryland,  were  Unionists,  but  with  such 
qualifications  as  rendered  them,  for  a  while, 
distrusted  by  the  General  Government  — a 
distrust  eventually  banished  by  the  position 
afterwards  assumed  by  Governor  Hicks,  of 
open  and  unqualified  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  late  as  April  30th,  Mr.  Stejmens  pro- 
claimed the  safety  of  Maryland  for  the  South- 
ern cause,  saying :  "  But,  the  best  of  all  is 
that  Maryland — gallant  little  Maryland  — 
right  under  the  guns  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
threats  of  Blair  to  make  it  a  Free  State  if 
the  blood  of  the  last  white  man  has  to  be 
shed  in  accomplishing  it — lias  resolved,  to  a 
man,  to  stand  by  the  South.     She  will  be  ar- 


The  State  welcomed 

into   the  Davis 

Confederacy. 


rayed  against  Abolitionism, 
and  cling  to  the  South :  and 
if  she  has  not  delegates 
with  us  now,  she  is  in  open  defiance  of  Lincoln 
and  his  Government,  and  will  soon  be  with 
us  even  by  revolution.  The  cause  of  Balti- 
more is  the  cause  of  us  all,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Her  hands  must  be  held 
up,  and  triumph  must  be  assured  her."  The 
enthusiastic  Vice-President  had  a  basis  of 
truth  in  his  averments,  as  the  "  Safety  Bill" 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
soon  showed.  Doubtless  that  bill  was  per- 
fected under  his  own  eyes.  But,  he  literally 
'  counted  the  chickens  before  hatching.' 
Maryland  was  not  '  with  them  to  a  man,' 
nor,  indeed,  would  she  be  able  to  '  secede,' 
except  by  the  miserable  jugglery  of  a  few 
revolutionists.  The  Vice-President's  regard 
for  "  the  cause"  would  not  allow  him  to  make 
a  more  correct  statement  than  fell  from  his 
lips.  It  was  wanted  to  "fire  the  Southern 
heart." 

The  history  of  the  thirty  days  succeeding 
April  17th  would  fill  a.  volume.  Doubtless 
it  will  be  given  to  the  world  to  interest  the 
people  of  Maryland  and  all  special  students 
of  causes  and  effects  bearing  on  the  great 
rebellion.  But,  for  the  general  reader,  a 
brief  chapter  will  suffice,  showing  how  the 
ship  of  State  trimmed  and  veered  to  the  gale 
ere  she  righted  and  rode  out  her  destiny,  se 
curely  if  not  gallantly. 
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General  Butler's 
eply. 


Against  the  passage  of 

Governor  Hicks'  Pro-      ,  . . ,  ,,  , 

test  troops,  either   through    or 

around  Baltimore,  the  State 

and  city  authorities  protested,  as  we  have 

already  recorded.     Against  the  use  of  the 

route    by  way  of  Annapolis,   the  Governor 

likewise  protested  as  follows  : 

"  Executive  Chamber,  Annapolis,  ) 
Friday,  April  23d,  1861.  j 

"  To  Brigadier-General  B.  F.  Butler  : 

"  Sir  :  Having,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in 
me  by  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  summoned  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  assemble  on  Friday,  the 
26th  instant,  and  Annapolis  being  the  place  in 
which,  according  to  law,  it  must  assemble;  and 
having  been  credibly  informed  that  you  have  taken 
military  possession  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge 
Railroad,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  this 
step  ;  because,  without  at  present  assigning  any 
other  reason,  I  am  informed  that  such  occupation 
of  said  road  will  prevent  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  reaching  this  city. 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 
"  (Signed)  THOMAS  H.  HICKS." 

In  General  Butler  the 
Governor  found  both  a 
shrewd  lawyer  and  an  able 
military  commander.  His  reply  was  charac- 
teristic of  both  qualities : 

"  Head-quarters  U.  S.  Militia,  [ 

Annapolis,  Md.,  April  23d,  1861.  ) 
"  To  His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  Hicks,  Governor  of 
Maryland : 
"  You  are  credibly  informed  that  I  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad. 
It  might  have  escaped  your  notice,  but  at  the  offi- 
cial meeting  which  was  had  between  your  Excel- 
lency and  the  Mayor  of  Annapolis,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Government  and  myself,  as  to  the 
lauding  of  my  troops,  it  was  expressly  stated  as  the 
reason  why  I  should  not  land,  that  my  troops  could 
not  pass  the  railroad  because  the  company  had 
taken  up  the  rails,  and  they  were  private  property. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be,  that  if  my  troops 
could  not  pass  over  the  railroad  one  way,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  could  pass  the  other  way. 
I  have  taken  possession  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  execution  of  the  threats  of  the  mob,  as  offi- 
cially represented  to  me  by  the  master  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  railroad  in  this  city,  '  that  if  my  troops 
passed  over  the  railroad,  the  railroad  should  be  de- 
stroyed.' 

"  If  the  Government  of  the  State  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  road  in  any  emergency,  I  should  have 
long  hesitated  before  entering  upon  it ;  but  as  I  had 


the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency  in  regard  to 
another  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  Maryland, 
I  am  here  armed  to  maintain  those  laws,  if  your  Ex- 
cellency desires,  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  disorderly  persons  whatsoever.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  ;  to  obtain 
means  of  transportation,  so  that  I  can  vacate  the 
Capital  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and 
not  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  incumbering 
your  beautiful  city  while  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion. I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
"  Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

"(Signed)  B.  F.  BUTLER, 

"  Brigadier-General." 
Annapolis  was  not  vacated,  nor  the  rail- 
way released  from  Government  control.  The 
outraged  Legislature  therefore  assembled  at 
Frederick,  (April  26th,;  when  the  Governor 
detailed  the  recent  history  of  affairs  in  a  mes- 
sage, from  which  we  may  quote  : 

"  Believing  it  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  Administration  to     GoverDOr  Hicks'  His- 
pass  over  our  soil   troops  for  t0T  of  Affairs. 

the  defense  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and  fearing 
that  the  passage  of  such  troops  would  excite  our 
people  and  provoke  a  collision,  I  labored  earnestly 
to  induce  the  President  to  forego  his  purpose.  I 
waited  upon  him  in  person,  and  urged  tne  impor- 
tance of  my  request.  I  subsequently  communicated 
with  him  and  his  Cabinet  by  special  dispatches,  en- 
treating an  abandonment  of  his  designs.  To  all  my 
requests  I  could  get  but  the  reply  that  Washington 
was  threatened  with  attack ;  that  the  Government 
had  resolved  to  defend  it ;  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  troops  than  by  passing  them  over  the 
soil  of  Maryland,  and  that  the  military  necessity  of 
the  case  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  abandon  its  plans,  much  as  it  desired  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  a  collision.  *  *  *  On  Sunday 
morning  last  I  discovered  that  a  detachment  of 
troops,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  had  reached  Annapolis  in  a  steamer, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  the  practice-ship  Con- 
stitution, which,  during  that  day,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Annapolis,  where 
she  now  lies.  After  getting  the  ship  off,  the  steam- 
er lay  outside  the  harbor,  aud  was  joined  by  an- 
other steamer  having  on  board  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, from  New  York  city.  Brigadier-General  But- 
ler addressed  me,  asking  for  permission  to  land  his 
forces.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence 
herewith  submitted,  that  I  refused  my  consent. 
The  Mayor  of  Annapolis  also  protested.  But  both 
steamers  soon  afterwards  landed  and  put  off  then- 
troops.  Subsequently  other  large  bodies  of  troops 
reached  here  in  transports,  and  were  landed.    I  wab 
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notified  that  the  troops  were 
to  be  marched  to  Washington. 
They  desired  to  go  without  ob- 
struction from  our  people,  but  they  had  orders  to 
go  to  Washington,  and  were  determined  to  obey 
those  orders.  In  furtherance  of  their  designs,  they 
took  military  possession  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk 
Ridge  Railroad,  in  regard  to  which  act  I  forwarded 
to  Brigadier-General  Butler  the  protest,  and  receiv- 
ed the  reply  herewith  submitted.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  two  detachments  landed,  and  took  up 
the  line  of  march  for  Washington.  The  people  of 
Annapolis,  though  greatly  exasperated,  acting  un- 
der counsel  of  the  most  prudent  citizens,  refrained 
from  molesting  or  obstructing  the  passage  of  troops 
through  the  city.  Seriously  impressed  with  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  anxious  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  events  similar  to  those  which  had  transpired 
in  Baltimore,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  another 
appeal  at  Washington.  Accordingly,  I  sent  a  spe- 
cial messenger  with  a  dispatch  to  the  Administra- 
tion, advising  that  no  more  troops  be  sent  through 
Maryland  ;  that  the  troops  at  Annapolis  be  sent 
elsewhere,  and  urging  that  a  truce  be  offered  with  a 
view  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  difficulties 
by  mediation.  I  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons,  the 
British  Minister,  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  result  of  the 
mission  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  here- 
with submitted.  These  events  have  satisfied  me 
that  the  War  Department  has  concluded  to  make 
Annapolis  the  point  for  landing  troops,  and  has  re- 
solved to  open  and  maintain  communication  be- 
tween this  place  and  Washington. 

"  I  honestly  and  most  earnestly  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  the  only  safety  of  Maryland  lies  in  pre- 
serving a  neutral  position  between  our  brethren  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South.  We  have  violated  no 
right  of  either  section.  We  have  been  loyal  to  the 
Union.  The  unhappy  contest  between  the  two  sec- 
tions has  not  been  commenced  or  encouraged  by 
us,  although  we  have  suffered  from  it  in  part.  The 
impending  war  has  not  come  by  any  act  or  any 
wish  of  ours.  We  have  done  all  we  could  to 
avert  it.  We  have  hoped  that  Maryland  and 
other  Border  Slave  States,  by  their  conservative 
position  and  love  for  the  Union,  might  have 
acted  as  mediators  between  the  extremes  of  both 
sections,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  terrible  evils 
of  a  prolonged  civil  war.  Entertaining  these  views, 
I  cannot  counsel  Maryland  to  take  sides  against 
the  General  Government  until  it  shall  commit  out- 
rages on  us  which  would  justify  us  in  resisting 
its  authority.  As  a  consequence,  I  can  give  no 
other  counsel  than  that  we  shall  array  our- 
selves for  Union  and  peace,  and    thus    preserve 
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our  soil  from  being  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
brethren." 

Extraordinary  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Legislature,  to  induce  it  to 
assume  the  front  of  revolution,  either  by  or- 
dering a  Convention  or  by  itself  adopting  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession.  Neither  step  was 
taken  ;  but  the  Governor's  "honest  and  earn- 
est conviction"  of  neutrality  was  embodied 
in  an  act  providing  for  the  public  safety,  ap- 
pointing a  Board  of  Seven,  who  were  to  have 
"  full  power  and*  authority  to  provide  for  the 
better  organization,  arming  and  regulation 
of  the  militia."  They  were  clothed  with  al- 
most supreme  authority,  being  empowered  to 
remove  or  appoint  any  officer  above  the  rank 
of  Captain,  giving  their  commission  in  the 
name  and  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
—  to  adopt  any  measures,  or  pursue  any 
course  to  provide  for  the  safety,  peace  and 
defense  of  the  State— to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
their  own  Board,  &c.,  &c.  The  oath  of  office 
was  prescribed.  Instead  of  swearing  fealty 
to  the  General  Government,  the  Board  was  to 
swear  not  to  proscribe  any  officer  "  for  his  po- 
litical opinion."  The  act  named  the  gentle- 
men to  constitute  the  Board,  comprising  six 
rank  Secessionists  and  Governor  Hicks.  This 
insidious  scheme  was  more  fully  interpreted 
by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations,  which  arraigned  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  charges  of  acts  of  tyranny  and 
subjugation,  and  resolving  that  a  committee 
should  wait  upon  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton to  learn  what  course  the  President  intend- 
ed to  pursue,  &c.  Governor  Hicks  thus  found 
himself  virtually  superseded,  and  the  reign 
of  the  revolutionists  about  to  commence. 
But  the  people  came  to 

,n  ,     ,         .,     .  The  Public  Indigua- 

the  rescue :  and,  by  their  .  ..     .  . 

'  '      J  tion  at  the  Act. 

loudly  and  menacingly  ut- 
tered protests,  fairly  scared  the  conspirators 
from  their  game.  A  very  large  meeting  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Baltimore  convened 
Saturday  evening,  May  4th,  to  publicly  ex- 
press the  general  indignation  felt  at  the  effort 
to  subvert  the  State  Government.  Resolutions 
were  passed  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of 
the  order-loving  people  of  Baltimore,  do  solemnly 
protest  against  the  attempt  now  making  in  the  Legis- 
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lature  of  Maryland,  to  inaugurate  a  military  despot- 
ism, by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  which,  under  a  profession 
of  providing  for  the  protection,  safety,  peace  and 
defense  of  the  State,  would,  if  enacted  into  a  law, 
confer  on  an  irresponsible  body  powers  which  are 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  in  principle,  and 
which,  by  withdrawing  from  the  citizen  all  guaran- 
ties now  enjoyed  for  his  individual  security,  must 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
enactment  of  that  bill,  we  shall  esteem  it  our  duty 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  constitutional  remedies  for 
defeating  its  execution,  and  vindicating  public 
liberty. 

"  Resolved,  secondly,  That  the  measures  enacted 
and  enacting  by  the  Legislature,  are  indications  of  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  a  majority  thereof  to  precip- 
itate Maryland  into  a  struggle  with  the  Constitution- 
al authorities  of  the  Union,  and  to  effect  by  indirect 
action  a  result  which  they  acknowledge  they  are 
unable  to  accomplish  by  direct  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  deprecate  any  effort  to  change 
the  relations  at  present  existing  between  the  Union 
and  this  State,  by  any  authority  whatsoever." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Frederick.  At  Frederick  the  feeling  aroused 
was  anything  but  promising  of  peace  to  the 
Legislators.  A  "  Home  Guard"  was  organ- 
ized, composed  of  some  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  place.  To  the  Guard  the  ladies  pre- 
sented a  United  States  flag.  Reverdy  John- 
son acted  as  srjokesman  for  the  donors,  and 
delivered,  to  a  large  crowd,  a  masterly  ora- 
tion, sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
General  Scott  was  on  the  qui  vice,  too,  to  in- 
augurate a  checkmate  for  any  further  treason 
contemplated,  and  to  oj)en  the  railway  routes 
to  the  North.  At  noon  of  May  5th,  the  New 
York  Eighth,  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Sixth,  appeared,  unannounced,  at 
the  Relay  House  Station,  at  the  junction  of 
the   Baltimore    and    Ohio 

Occupation  of  the  .,.     ,.       ,„     .  .  _ 

d  i„„  u  o  at  »•  with  the  Washington  and 
Relay  House  Station.  a 

Baltimore  railway.  This 
occupation,  executed  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  commanded  all  communication 
between  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick  and  Bal- 
timore, and  menaced  the  latter  city.*     The 

*  General  Butler's  order  of  May  Sth,  detailed  the 
circumstances  of  the  occupation,  giving  the  assigned 
position  of  the  several  camps.  He  also  related  sev- 
eral incidents  illustrative  of  the  devilish  spirit  which 
possessed  those  in  Maryland  imbued  with  the  seces- 
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troops  in  camp  at  Harrisburg,  Chambersburg 
and  York,  could  be  thrown  forward  at  any 
moment  to  Cockeysville  and  Hagerstown. 
The  occupation  of  the  railroad  from  Phiia- 
delphia  to  the  Susquehanna,  completed  the 
Union  cordon  by  which  revolution  in  Mary- 
land was  slowly  but  most  surely  pressed  into 
its  hiding-places.  May  9th,  the  Baltimoreans 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  their  city  had 
again  become  a  highway 
for  the  Northern  troops. 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
transports  from  Perryville  arrived  off  Locust 
Point,  within  the  city  limits,  having  on  board 
thirteen  hundred  troops,  consisting  of  one 
battery  of  Sherman's  artillery  (six  pieces  and 
seventy  horses)  under  command  of  Major 
Sherman ;  five  companies  (420  men)  of  the 
Third  U.  S.  (regular)  infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Shepherd ;  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania artillery  (800  men),  under  command  of 
Colonel  Patterson.  The  debarkation  was 
made  under  cover  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  which 
lay  ofl"  the  Point,  with  shotted  guns  and  open 
ports.  The  city  was  intensely  excited,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  new  order  of 
things.  Any  violence  offered  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  bombardment  of  the 
city,  both  by  the  vessel  of  war  and  Fort  Mc- 
Henry — then  strongly  garrisoned.  The  entire 
debarkation  was  made  in  order  and  quiet. 
The  Mayor,  with  his  two  hundred  special  po- 
lice, was  in  attendance  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  landing ;  but,  his  services 
were  not  required — the  United  States  officers 
showed  that  they  were  quite  able  to  "  keep 
the  peace"  themselves.  The  entire  detach- 
ment took  cars  for  the  Relay  House  and  the 
Capital. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  continued  in 
session,  during  these  movements  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  to  forestall  any  act  of  treason 
and  revolution  which  might  be  attempted. 
Thwarted  in  their  effort  to  subvert  the  State 
Executive,  the  Legislators  were  powerless  for 
harm,  and  contented  themselves  with  j^reach- 
ing  treason  when  they  had  not  the  power  or 


sion  virus.  One  of  the  Massachusetts  men  was  poi- 
soned by  strychnine  mixed  in  cakes,  which  a  peddler 
was  allowed  to  sell  to  the  soldiers.  The  miscreant  es- 
caped, and  all  communication  with  unauthorized 
persons  was  immediately  cut  off. 
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the  courage  to  practice  it. 
May  10th,  the  Legislature 
passed    the   following    re- 
markable but  characteristic  resolves  : 

"  Whereas,  The  war  against  the  Confederate  States 
is  unconstitutional  and  repugnant  to  civilization,  and 
will  result  in  a  bloody  and  shameful  overthrow  of 
our  institutions  ;  and  while  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tions of  Maryland  to  the  Union,  we  sympathize  with 
the  South  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights — for  the 
sake  of  humanity  we  are  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  solemnly  protest  against  this  war,  and  will 
take  no  part  in  it. 

"Resolved,  That  Maryland  implores  the  President, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  cease  this  unholy  war,  at  least 
until  Congress  assembles  ;  that  Maryland  desires  and 
consents  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States.  The  military  occupation  of 
Maryland  is  unconstitutional,  and  she  protests  against 
it,  though  the  violent  interference  with  the  transit 
of  Federal  troops  is  discountenanced  ;  that  the  vin- 
dication of  her  rights  be  left  to  time  and  reason,  and 
that  a  Convention,  under  existing  circumstances,  is 
inexpedient." 

This  was  the  dregs  of  the  secession  cup  of 
bitterness.  The  vase  was  shattered  and  the 
would-be  revellers  in  revolution  dissolved  in 
nothingness — some  to  retire  to  the  oblivion 
of  their  homes,  others  to  seek  glory  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  over  in  Virginia.  The  Presi- 
dent's answer  was  apparent  May  13th,  when 
Baltimore  city  itself  was  permanently  occu- 
pied by  Butler's  troops.  Butler's  proclama- 
tion, dated  from  head-quarters  on  Federal 
Hill,  May  14th,  was  a  document  at  once  well 
calculated  to  reassure  the  frightened  loyalists 
and  to  intimidate  the  traitors  who  still  made 
that  city  their  head-quarters.     That  move- 


Treason  Circum- 
vented. 


ment,  the  occupation  of 
Cockeysville,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral railway,  completely  cornered  not  only 
the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle" — who 
had  arranged  their  secret  machinery  to  pre- 
cipitate both  Maryland  and  Kentucky  into 
the  arms  of  the  conspirators — but  gave  the 
loyal  element  so  much  the  ascendancy  as  to 
checkmate  the  revolution  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac. On  the  14th  of  May,  Governor  Hicks 
issued  his  proclamation,  calling  for  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  or  riflemen  to  answer  to 
the  President's  requisition.  The  Governor's 
loyalty  was  still  qualified,  for  he  obtained 
the  "written  assurance  of  the  Secretary  of 
War"  that  the  regiments  should  be  detailed 
to  service  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  or 
should  only  be  used  for  the  defense  of  the 
Capital.  As  the  "  defense  of  the  Capital" 
might  require  the  Federal  troops  to  push  on 
to  Richmond,  the  Governor's  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  the  service  of  his  troops  were, 
doubtless,  not  very  deeply  seated. 

This  ends  the  chapter  of 
Maryland's  disloyalty  as  a 
State.  Many  of  her  citizens  continued  to 
struggle  against  their  destiny  by  plotting 
treason,  and  by  giving  "  aid  and  comfort"  to 
the  enemy ;  but  they  were  isolated  cases ; 
and,  after  the  installation  of  the  military 
process  (the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act),  the  arrest  of  Marshal  Kane  of  the  Balti- 
more police,  and  of  his  coadjutors  in  conspiracy 
against  the  General  Government,  ended  the 
struggle  even  with  individuals. 


Maryland  Safe. 
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Extraordinary  Session  The  Confederate  Con- 
of  the  Confederate  gress  reassembled  in  extra- 
ordinary session, April  30th. 
A  full  attendance  was  had  of  the  States'  del- 
egates— for  the  "  Congress1'  was  still  composed 
of  the  delegates  elected  by  the  several  State 
Conventions.  As  these  Conventions  had 
been  elected  by  the  people  simply  to  consider 
the  questionof  secession,  leaving  it  for  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  upon  the  act  and  to  prescribe 
the  future  course  of  proceeding,  their  assump- 
tion of  supreme  power  had  been  a  most  as- 
tounding usurpation  ;  but,  what  was  a  usur- 
pation within  the  State  became  a  tyranny 
when  the  Convention  appointed  delegates  to 
a  "  Congress  of  the  Seceded  States" ;  and 
when  those  delegates  assembled,  adopted  a 
Constitution  for  the  Confederated  States  of 
North  America,  sat  in  secret  and  unlimited 
session,  enacted  laws,  elected  a  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  installed  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  a  Central  power,  the  tyranny  be- 
came an  absolute  despotism.  After  legislat- 
ing into  active  operation  this  Central  power, 
the  Congress  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  President — a  call  he  soon  made,  as 
above  stated.  The  self-elected  delegates  came 
together,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
legislate  the  Confederacy  into  a  state  of  war, 
with  all  its  terrible  consequences.  Civilized 
society  never  before  witnessed  a  more  unau- 
thorized exercise  of  such  power  over  a  people. 
In  all  that  revolution  the  people  had  only 
had  a  voice  in  the  primary  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  transient  and  unempowered  State 
Convention.  Out  of  that,  by  the  daring  and 
defiance  of  a  few  ambitious  men,  sprang  the 
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great  calamity  which  was  to  hurry  them  all 
into  one  common  ruin.  It  became  such  meu 
to  talk  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Lincoln 
Government !     Incomparable  hypocrisy  !  • 

Upon    assembling,    the 
Congress  was  informed  of 
the  purpose  of  its  re-con- 
vention, and  of  the  designs  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Administration,  in  the  following  message 
— in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  remarkable  documents  of  the  rebellion : 
' '  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress : 

"  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that 
the  Constitution  framed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Government  for  the  Confederate  States 
has  been  ratified  by  Conventions  in  each  of  those 
States  to  which  it  was  referred.  To  inaugurate  the 
Government  in  its  full  proportions  and  upon  its  own 
substantial  basis  of  the  popular  will,  it  only  remains 
that  elections  should  be  held  for  the  designation  of 
the  officers  to  administer  it. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  other  States,  identified  in  political  princi- 
ples and  community  of  interests  with  these  which 
you  represent,  will  join  this  Confederacy  :  giving  to 
its  typical  constellation  increased  splendor — to  its 
government  of  free,  equal,  and  sovereign  States  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness — and  to  the  friends  of 
constitutional  liberty  a  greater  security  for  its  har- 
monious and  perpetual  existence. 

"  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  announcement  that  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  convoke  you  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  fixed  by 
yourselves  for  your  meeting.  The  declaration  of 
war  made  against  this  Confederacy  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
proclamation  issued  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  rendered  it  necessary,  in  my  judgment, 
that  you  should  convene,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
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The  Message  of  moment,  to  devise  the  measures 

Jefferson  Davis.  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

"  The  occasion  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  one. 
It  justifies  me  in  a  brief  review  of  the  relations  here- 
tofore existing  between  us  and  the  States  which 
now  unite  in  warfare  against  us,  and  in  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  events  which  have  resulted  in  this 
warfare,  to  the  end  that  mankiud  may  pass  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  judgment  on  its  motives  and 
objects. 

"  During  the  war  waged  against  Great  Britain  by 
her  colonies  on  this  continent,  a  common  danger 
impelled  them  to  a  close  alliance,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Confederation,  "by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Colonies,  styling  themselves  States,  entered  '  seve- 
rally into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other 
for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  of- 
fered to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any 
other  pretense  whatever.' 

"  In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction 
of  their  compact,  the  several  States  made  explicit 
declaration,  in  a  distinct  article,  that '  each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not 
by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.' 

"  Under  this  contract  of  alliance  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  successfully  waged,  and  resulted  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  17S3,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were,  each  by 
name,  recognized  to  be  independent. 

"  The  Articles  of  Confederation  contained  a  clause 
whereby  all  alterations  were  prohibited,  unless  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State,  after  be- 
ing agreed  to  by  the  Congress  ;  and,  in  obedience 
to  this  provision,  under  the  resolution  of  Congress 
of  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  the  several  States  ap- 
pointed delegates,  who  attended  a  Convention  '  for 
the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and 
the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provi- 
sions therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress, 
and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.' 

"  It  was  by  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  several 
States,  under  the  resolution  just  quoted,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  in 
I7s7,  and  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  ratifi- 
cation, as  shown  by  the  seventh  article,  which  is  in 
these  words  : 

"  '  The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States 
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shall  be  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Constitution 
between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same.' 

"  The  Constitution  of  1787  having,  however,  omit- 
ted the  clause  already  recited  from  the  articles  of 
Confederation,  which  provided  in  explicit  terms, 
that  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence, some  alarm  was  felt  in  the  States  when 
invited  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  lest  this  omission 
should  be  construed  into  an  abandonment  of  their 
cherished  principle,  and  they  refused  to  be  satisfied 
until  amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitution, 
placing  beyond  any  pretense  of  doubt,  the  reserva- 
tion by  the  States  of  all  their  sovereign  rights  and 
powers,  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution. 

"  I  have  italicised  certain  words  in  the  quotations 
just  made,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention 
to  the  singular  and  marked  caution  with  which  the 
States  endeavored,  in  every  possible  form,  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  that  the  separate  and  independent 
sovereignty  of  each  State  was  merged  into  one  com- 
mon Government  and  nation,  and  the  earnest  desire 
they  evinced  to  impress  on  the  Constitution  its  true 
character — that  of  a  compact  between  independent 
States. 

"  Strange  indeed  must  it  appear  to  the  impartial 
observer,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  all  these 
carefully-worded  clauses  proved  unavailing  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  and  growth  in  the  Northern  States,  of 
a  political  school  which  has  persistentty  claimed 
that  the  Government  thus  formed  was  not  a  com- 
pact between  States,  but  was  in  effect  a  National 
Government,  set  up  above  and  over  the  States.  An 
organization,  created  by  the  States  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  independence  against  for- 
eign aggression,  has  been  gradually  perverted  into 
a  machine  for  their  control  in  their  domestic  affairs  ; 
the  creature  has  been  exalted  above  its  creators; 
the  principals  have  been  made  subordinate  to  the 
agent  appointed  by  themselves. 

"  The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  al- 
most exclusive  occupation  was  agriculture,  early 
perceived  a  tendency  in  the  Northern  States  to  ren- 
der the  common  government  subservient  to  their 
own  purposes,  by  imposing  burthens  on  commerce 
as  a  protection  to  their  manufacturing  and  shipping 
interests.  Long  and  angry  controversy  grew  out 
of  these  attempts,  often  successful  to  benefit  one 
section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
And  the  danger  of  disruption  arising  from  this  cause 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Northern  popu- 
lation was  increasing  by  immigration  and  other 
causes  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population  of  the 
South.    By  degrees,  as  the  Northern  States  gained 
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preponderance  in  the  national 
The  Message  of  Congress,  self-interest  taught 
Jefferson  Davis.  their  people  to  yield  ready  as- 

sent to  any  plausible  advocacy  of  their  right  as  a  ma- 
jority to  govern  the  minority  -without  control;  they 
learned  to  listen  with  impatience  to  the  suggestion  of 
any  consti  tutional  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their 
will ;  and  so  utterly  have  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution been  corrupted  in  the  Northern  mind,  that 
in  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  President 
Lincoln  in  March  last,  he  asserts  as  an  axiom  which 
he  plainly  deems  to  be  undeniable,  that  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution  requires  that  in  all  cases  the 
majority  shall  govern  ;  and  in  another  memorable 
instance,  the  same  Chief  Magistrate  did  not  hesitate 
to  liken  the  relations  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States  to  those  which  exist  between  a  County  and 
the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  by  which  it  was 
created.  This  is  the  lamentable  and  fundamental 
error  on  which  rests  the  policy  that  has  culminated 
in  his  declaration  of  war  against  these  Confederate 
States. 

"  In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep-seat- 
ed resentment  felt  by  the  Southern  States  at  the 
persistent  abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated 
to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
manufacturing  and  shipping  classes  of  the  North  at 
the  expense  of  the  South,  there  has  existed  for 
nearly  half  a  century  another  subject  of  discord  in- 
volving interests  of  such  transcendent  magnitude 
as  at  all  times  to  create  the  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  devoted  lovers  of  the  Union  that  its 
permanence  was  impossible. 

"  When  the  several  States  delegated  certain 
powers  to  the  United  States  Congress,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  population  consisted  of  African 
slaves  imported  into  colonies  by  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  States  negro  slav- 
ery existed,  and  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  was 
protected  by  law.  This  property  was  recognized 
in  the  Constitution,  and  provision  was  made  against 
its  loss  by  the  escape  of  the  slave.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  by  further  importation  from 
Africa  was  also  secured  by  a  clause  forbidding 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  anterior  to  a 
certain  date  ;  and  in  no  clause  can  there  be  found 
any  delegation  of  power  to  the  Congress  authorizing 
it  in  any  manner  to  legislate  to  the  prejudice,  detri- 
ment, or  discouragement  of  the  owners  of  that  spe- 
cies of  property,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection 
of  the  Government. 

"  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern  States 
soon  proved  unpropitious  to  the  continuance  of 
slave  labor,  whilst  the  converse  was  the  case  at  the 
South.  Under  the  unrestricted  free  intercourse 
between  the  two  sections,  the  Northern  States  con- 
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suited  their  own  interests  by 
selling  their  slaves  to  the  South, 
and  prohibiting  Slavery  within 
their  limits.  The  South  were  willing  purchasers  of  a 
property  suitable  to  their  wants,  and  paid  the  price 
of  the  acquisition  without  harboring  a  suspicion  that 
their  quiet  possession  was  to  be  disturbed  by  those 
who  were  inhibited,  not  only  by  want  of  constitu- 
tional authority,  but  by  good  faith  as  venders,  from 
disquieting  a  title  emanating  from  themselves: 

"  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Northern  States  that 
prohibited  African  Slavery  within  their  limits  had 
reached  a  number  sufficient  to  give  their  repre- 
sentation a  controlling  voice  in  the  Congress,  a  per- 
sistent and  organized  system  of  hostile  measures 
against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
Southern  States,  was  inaugurated  and  gradually  ex- 
tended. A  continuous  series  of  measures  were  de- 
vised and  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
insecure  the  tenure  of  property  in  slaves  ;  fanatical 
organizations,  supplied  with  money  by  voluntary 
supscription,  were  assiduously  engaged  in  exciting 
amongst  the  slaves  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ; 
means  were  furnished  for  their  escape  from  their 
owners,  and  agents  secretly  employed  to  entice 
them  to  abscond  ;  the  constitutional  provision  for 
their  relation  to  their  owners  was  first  evaded,  then 
openly  announced  as  a  violation  of  conscientious 
obligation  and  religious  duty  ;  men  were  taught 
that  it  was  a  merit  to  elude,  disobey,  and  violently 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws  enacted  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  promise  in  the  constitutional 
compact ;  owners  of  slaves  were  mobbed  and  even 
murdered  in  open  day,  solely  for  applying  to  a  ma- 
gistrate for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  ;  the  dog- 
mas of  these  voluntary  organizations  soon  obtained 
control  of  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  laws  were  passed  providing  for  the  pun- 
ishment by  ruinous  fines  and  long-continued  impri- 
sonment in  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  who  should  dare  to  ask  aid  of  the 
officers  of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  their  prop- 
erty. Emboldened  by  success,  the  theatre  of  agi- 
tation and  aggression  against  the  clearly-expressed 
constitutional  rights  of  tl*e  Southern  States  was 
transferred  to  the  Congress  ;  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives were  sent  to  the  common  councils  of  the 
nation,  whose  chief  title  to  this  distinction  consisted 
in  the  display  of  a  spirit  of  ultra  fanaticism,  and 
whose  business  was  not  '  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  or  insure  domestic  tranquillity,'  but  to 
awaken  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  citizens  of 
sister  States  by  violent  denunciations  of  their  in- 
stitutions ;  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  was 
impeded  by  repeated  efforts  to  usurp  powers  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
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impairing  the  security  of  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  and  reducing 
those  States  which  held  slaves 
to  a  condition  of  inferiority.  Finally,  a  great  party 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  using  its  power  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
Slave  States  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  public  domain,  acquired  by  all  the  States  in 
common,  whether  by  conquest  or  purchase  ;  of  sur- 
rounding them  entirely  by  States  in  which  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  ;  of  thus  rendering  the  prop- 
erty in  slaves  so  insecure  as  to  be  comparatively 
worthless,  and  thereby  annihilating  in  effect  prop- 
erty worth  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  This 
party,  thus  organized,  succeeded  in  the  month  of 
November  last  in  the  election  of  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

"  hi  the  meantime,  under  the  mild  and  genial 
climate  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  increasing 
care  and  attention  for  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  the  laboring  class,  dictated  alike  by  interest  and 
humanity,  the  African  slaves  had  augmented  in 
number  from  about  six  hundred  thousand,  at  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  compact, 
to  upwards  of  four  million.  In  moral  and  social 
condition  they  had  been  elevated  from  brutal  sava- 
ges into  docile,  intelligent,  and  civilized  agricultural 
laborers,  and  supplied  not  only  with  bodily  com- 
forts, but  with  careful  religious  instruction.  Under 
the  supervision  of  a  superior  race  their  labor  had 
been  so  directed  as  not  only  to  allow  a  gradual  and 
marked  amelioration  of  their  own  condition,  but  to 
convert  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
the  wilderness  into  cultivated  lands,  covered  with  a 
prosperous  people  ;  towns  and  cities  had  sprung 
into  existence,  and  had  rapidly  increased  in  wealth 
and  population  under  the  social  system  of  the  South  ; 
the  white  population  of  the  Southern  Slaveholding 
States  had  augmented  from  about  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  at  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  to  more  than  eight  million 
five  hundred  thousand  in  1860,  and  the  productions 
of  the  South  in  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for 
the  full  development  and  continuance  of  which  the 
labor  of  African  slaves  was,  and  is,  indispensable, 
had  swollen  to  an  amount  which  formed  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  United 
States,  and  become  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
wants  of  civilized  man. 

"  With  interests  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude 
imperiled,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  were 
driven  by  the  conduct  of  the  North  to  the  adoption 
of  some  course  of  action  to  avert  the  danger  with 
Which  they  were  openly  menaced.  With  this  view, 
the  Legislature  of  the   several  States  invited  the 
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people  to  select  delegates  to 

Conventions  to  be  held  for  tlie 

purpose     of    determining    for 

themselves  what  measures   were    best  adapted  to 

meet  so  alarming  a  crisis  in  their  history. 

"  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  from  a 
period  as  early  as  1798  there  had  existed  in  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  a  party,  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly in  the  majority,  based  upon  the  creed  that  each 
State  was,  in  the  last  resort,  the  sole  judge  as  well  of 
its  wrongs  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that  under  the  law  of  nations 
this  principle  is  an  axiom  as  applied  to  the  relations 
of  independent  sovereign  States,  such  as  those  which 
had  united  themselves  under  the  constitutional  com- 
pact. The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States 
repeated  in  its  successful  canvass  in  1856,  the  declar- 
ation made  in  numerous  previous  political  contests, 
that  it  would  '  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison 
to  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1799  ;  and  that  it 
adopts  those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the 
main  foundations  of  its  political  creed.' 

"  The  principles  thus  emphatically  announced  em- 
brace that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  the 
right  of  each  State  to  judge  of,  and  redress  the 
wrongs  of  which  it  complains.  The  principles  were 
maintained  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  at  different  elec- 
tions, especially  in  the  elections  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
1805,  Mr.  Madison  in  1809,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  1852. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  a  right  so  ancient,  so  well 
established,  and  so  necessary  for  self-preservation, 
the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  in  their  Con- 
ventions, determined  that  the  wrongs  which  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  evils  with  which  they  were 
menaced,  required  that  they  should  revoke  the  del- 
egation of  powers  to  the  Federal  Government,  which 
they  had  ratified  in  their  several  Conventions. 
They  consequently  passed  ordinances  resuming  all 
their  rights  as  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
and  dissolved  their  connection  with  the  other  States 
of  the  Union. 

"  Having  done  this,  they  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
compact  amongst  themselves,  by  new  articles  of 
confederation,  which  have  been  also  ratified  by  the 
Convention  of  the  several  States,  with  an  approach 
to  unanimity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Convention 
which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  1787.  They  have 
organized  their  new  Government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  the  functions  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  magistrates  are  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  people,  as  displayed,  not 
merely  in  a  cheerful  acquiescence,  but  in  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  Government  thus  established 
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by  themselves  ;  and  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  this 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  self- 
government,  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  would 
now  smile  on  our  land. 

"  That  peace  is  ardently  desired  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  people,  has  been  manifested  in  every  pos- 
sible form.  Scarce  had  you  assembled  in  February 
last,  when,  prior  even  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  you  had  elected,  you  passed  a  reso- 
lution expressive  of  your  desire  for  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  be  sent  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  '  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
friendly  relations  between  that  Government  and  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  of  disagreement  between  the 
two  Governments  upon  principles  of  right,  justice, 
equity,  and  good  faith.' 

"  It  was  my  pleasure,  as  well  as  my  duty,  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  this  work  of  peace.  Indeed, 
in  my  address  to  you  on  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
and  before  receiving  from  you  the  communication 
of  this  resolution,  I  had  said,  '  as  a  necessity,  not  a 
choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  remedy  of  separa- 
tion, and  henceforth  our  energies  must  be  directed 
to  the  conduct  of  our  own  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Confederacy  which  we  have  formed.  If  a 
just  perception  of  mutual  interest  shall  permit  us 
peaceably  to  pursue  our  separate  political  career, 
my  most  earnest  desire  will  have  been  fulfilled.' 

"  It  was  in  furtherance  of  these  accordant  views 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  that  I  made 
choice  of  three  discreet,  able,  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens, who  repaired  to  Washington.  Aided  by  their 
cordial  co-operation,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  every  effort  compatible  with  self-respect  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Confederacy  was  exhausted  before 
I  allowed  myself  to  yield  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  determined  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  this  people,  and  that  our 
cherished  hopes  of  peace  were  unattainable. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  our  Commissioners  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  5th  of  March,  they  postponed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  friendly  intermediary,  doing  no  more 
than  giving  informal  notice  of  their  arrival.  This 
was  done  with  a  view  to  afford  time  to  the  President 
who  had  just  been  inaugurated,  for  the  discharge 
of  other  pressing  official  duties  in  the  organization 
of  his  administration,  before  engaging  his  attention 
in  the  object  of  their  mission.  It  was  not  until  the 
l'2th  of  the  month  that  they  officially  addressed  the 
Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  of  the  purpose  of 
their  arrival,  and  stating  in  the  language  of  their 
instructions  their  wish  '  to  make  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  overtures  for  the  opening  of 
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negotiations,  assuring  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 
that  the  President,  Congress, 
and  people  of  the  Confederate  States  earnestly 
desire  a  peaceful  solution  of  these  great  questions  ; 
that  it  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to 
make  any  demand  which  is  not  founded  on  strictest 
justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure  their  late  confede- 
rates.' 

"  To  this  communication  no  formal  reply  was  re- 
ceived until  the  8th  of  April.  During  the  interval, 
the  Commissioners  had  consented  to  wave  all  ques- 
tions of  form.  With  the  firm  resolve  to  avoid  war, 
if  possible,  they  went  so  far,  even  as  to  hold,  during 
that  long  period,  unofficial  intercourse,  through  an 
intermediary,  whose  high  position  and  character  in- 
spired the'  hope  of  success,  and  through  whom  con- 
stant assurances  were  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  peaceful  intentions;  of 
the  determination  to  evacuate  Port  Sumter ;  and 
further,  that  no  measures,  changing  the  existing 
status  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate  States,  espe- 
cially at  Fort  Pickens,  was  in  contemplation,  but 
that  in  the  event  of  any  change  of  intention  on  the 
subject,  notice  would  be  given  to  the  Commission- 
ers. The  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely 
furnish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  can- 
dor and  directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the  United 
States  Government  towards  our  Commissioners  in 
Washington.  For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  an- 
nexed documents  marked ,  taken  in  connection 

with  other  facts,  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate  : 

"  Early  in  April  the  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  well  as  that  of  our  Commissioners,  was  at- 
tracted to  extraordinary  preparations  for  an  exten- 
sive military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York  and 
other  Northern  ports.  These  preparations,  com- 
menced in  secrecy  for  an  expedition,  whose  destina- 
tion was  concealed,  only  became  known  when  nearly 
completed,  and  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  April, 
transports  and  vessels  of  war,  with  troops,  muni- 
tions, and  military  supplies  sailed  from  Northern 
ports  bound  southward.  Alarmed  by  so  extraor- 
dinary a  demonstration,  the  Commissioners  request- 
ed the  delivery  of  an  answer  to  their  official  commu- 
nication of  the  12th  of  March,  and  thereupon  re- 
ceived, on  the  8th  of  April,  a  reply  dated  on  the 
15th  of  the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appears 
that  during  the  whole  interval,  whilst  the  Commis- 
sioners were  receiving  assurances  calculated  to  in- 
spire hopes  of  the  success  of  their  mission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  already  determined  to  hold  no  intercourse  with 
them  whatever ;  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  anj  pro- 
posals they  had  to  make,  and  had  profited  by  the 
delay  created  by  their  own  selfishness,  in  order  to 
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prepare  secretly  the  means  for 
effective  hostile  operations. 
"  That  these  assurances  are  given  has  been  virtually 
confessed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
by  its  sending  a  messenger  to  Charleston  to  give  no- 
tice" of  its  purpose  to  use  force  if  opposed  in  its  in- 
tention of  supplying  Fort  Sumter.  No  more  striking 
proof  of  the  absence  of  good  faith  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  towards  this 
Confederacy  can  be  required  than  is  contained  in 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  notice. 
According  to  the  usual  course  of  navigation,  the  ves- 
sels composing  the  expedition  designed  for  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Sumter,  might  be  expected  to  reach 
Charleston  harbor  on  the  9th  April ;  yet  with  our 
Commissioners  actually  in  Washington,  detained  un- 
der assurances  that  notice  should  be  given  of  any 
military  movement,  the  notice  was  not  addressed  to 
them,  but  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Charleston  to 
give  the  notice  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  notice  was  so  given  at  a  late  tour  on  the  8th 
April,  the  eve  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  fleet 
might  be  expected  to  arrive.  That  this  manoeuvre 
failed  in  its  purpose  was  not  the  fault  of  those  who 
contrived  it.  A  heavy  tempest  defeated  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition,  and  gave  time  to  the  commander 
of  our  forces  at  Charleston  to  ask  and  receive  the 
instructions  of  this  Government.  Even  then,  under 
all  the  provocation  incident  to  the  contemptuous  re- 
fusal to  listen  to  our  Commissioners,  and  the  tortu- 
ous course  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
I  was  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  directed  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  the  command- 
er of  Fort  Sumter,  who  had  avowed  himself  to  be 
nearly  out  of  provisions,  that  we  would  abstain 
from  directing  our  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  if  he  would 
promise  not  to  open  fire  on  our  forces  unless  first 
attacked.  This  proposal  was  refused,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  design  of  the  United 
States  was  to  place  the  besieging  force  at  Charles- 
ton between  the  simultaneous  fire  of  the  fleet  and 
the  fort.  There  remained,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  to  direct  that  the  fort  should  at  once  be  reduced. 
This  order  was  executed  by  General  Beauregard, 
with  the  skill  and  success  which  were  naturally  to 
be  expected  from  the  well-known  character  of  that 
gallant  officer  ;  and  although  the  bombardment 
lasted  but  thirty-three  hours,  our  flag  did  not  wave 
over  its  battered  walls  until  after  the  appearance 
of  the  hostile  fleet  off  Charleston.  Fortunately,  not 
a  life  was  lost  on  our  side,  and  we  were  gratified  in 
being  spared  the  necessity  of  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood  by  the  prudent  caution  of  the  officers  who 
commaude'd  the  fleet,  in  abstaining  from  the  evident- 
ly futile  effort  to  enter  the  harbor  for  the  relief  of 
Major  Anderson.    I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
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rotary  of  War  and  the  papers 
which  accompany  it,  for  further 
details  of  this  brilliant  affair. 

"  In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  the  noble  State,  the  eminent 
soldierly  qualities  of  whose  people  were  so  conspic- 
uously displayed  in  the  port  of  Charleston.  For 
months  they  had  been  irritated  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
fortress  held  within  their  principal  harbor,  as  a 
standing  menace  against  their  peace  and  independ- 
ence. Built,  in  part,  with  their  own  money,  its  cus- 
tody confided  with  their  own  consent  to  an  agent 
who  held  no  power  over  them  other  than  such  as 
they  had  themselves  delegated  for  their  own  benefit, 
intended  to  be  used  by  that  agent  for  their  own  pro- 
tection against  foreign  attack,  they  saw  it  held  with 
persistent  tenacity  as  a  means  of  offense  against 
them  by  the  very  Government  which  they  had  es- 
tablished for  their  protection.  They  had  beleaguer- 
ed it  for  months — felt  entire  confidence  in  their  pow- 
er to  capture  it — yet  yielded  to  the  requirements  of 
discipline,  curbed  their  impatience,  submitted  with- 
out complaint  to  the  unaccustomed  hardships,  la- 
bors and  privations  of  a  protracted  siege  ;  and  when 
at  length  their  patience  was  rewarded  by  the  signal 
for  attack,  and  success  had  crowned  their  steady 
and  gallant  conduct — even  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph — they  evinced  a  chivalrous  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  officer  who  had 
been  compelled  to  lower  his  flag.  All  manifestations 
of  exultation  were  checked  in  his  presence.  Their 
commanding  General,  with  their  cordial  approval 
and  the  consent  of  his  Government,  refrained  from 
imposing  any  terms  that  could  wound  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  commander  of  the  fort.  He  was  permit- 
ted to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war — to  salute  his 
flag,  to  depart  freely  with  all  his  command,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked,  with 
the  highest  marks  of  respect  from  those  against 
whom  his  guns  had  been  so  recently  directed.  Not 
only  does  every  event  connected  with  the  siege  re- 
flect the  highest  honor  on  South  Carolina,  but  the 
forbearance  of  her  people  and  of  this  Government  of 
making  any  harsh  use  of  a  victory  obtained  under 
circumstances  of  such  peculiar  provocation,  attest 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  absence  of  any  purpose  be- 
yond securing  their  own  tranquillity,  and  the  sincere 
desire  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  President  of  the  United  States 
received  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
which  he  had  devised  for  the  re-enforcement  of  Fort 
Sumter,  when  he  issued  the  declaration  of  war 
against-  this  Confederacy,  which  has  prompted  me 
to  convoke  you.  In  this  extraordinary  production, 
that  high  functionary  affects  total  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  an  independent  Government,  which, 
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possessing  the  entire  and  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  its' people,  is 
exercising  its  functions  with- 
out question  over  seven  sovereign  States,  over 
more  than  five  millions  of  people,  and  over  a  territory 
whose  area  exceeds  half  a  million  of  square  miles. 
He  terms  sovereign  States  '  combinations  too  power- 
ful to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
by  law.'  He  calls  for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  to  act  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  aid  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  courts  of  justice  in  States  where  no 
courts  exist  whose  mandates  and  decrees  are  not 
cheerfully  obeyed  and  respected  by  a  willing  people. 
He  avows  that  '  the  first  service  to  be  assigned  to 
the  forces  called  out'  will  be,  not  to  execute  the 
process  of  courts,  but  to  capture  forts  and  strong- 
holds situated  within  the  admitted  limits  of  this  Con- 
federacy, and  garrisoned  by  its  troops  ;  and  declares 
that  '  this  effort'  is  intended  '  to  maintain  the  per- 
petuity of  popular  government.'  He  concludes  by 
commanding  '  the  persons  composing  the  combina- 
tions aforesaid,'  to  wit :  the  five  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants of  these  States,  '  to  retire  peaceably  to  their 
respective  abodes  within  twenty  days.' 

"  Apparently  contradictory  as  are  the  terms  of 
this  singular  document,  one  point  was  unmistakably 
evident.  The  President  of  the  United  States  called 
for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  whose 
first  service  was  to  be  to  capture  our  forts.  It  was 
a  plain  declaration  of  war,  which  I  was  not  at  liber- 
ty to  disregard  because  of  my  knowledge  that,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
was  usurping  a  power  granted  exclusively  to  the 
Congress.  He  is  the  sole  organ  of  communication 
between  that  country  and  foreign  Powers.  The  law 
of  nations  did  not  permit  me  to  question  the  author- 
ity of  the  Executive  of  a  foreign  nation  to  declare 
war  against  this  Confederacy.  Although  I  might 
have  refrained  from  taking  active  measures  for  our 
defense,  if  the  States  of  the  Union  had  all  imitated 
the  action  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  by  denouncing 
the  call  for  troops  as  a  constitutional  usurpation  of 
power  to  which  they  refused  to  respond,  I  was  not  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  fact  that  many  of  the  States 
seemed  quite  content  to  submit  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  assumed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  actively  engaged  in  levying  troops  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  proclamation. 
"  Deprived  of  the  aid  of  Congress  at  the  moment, 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  confining  my  action  to 
a  cull  on  the  States  for  volunteers  for  the  common 
defense,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  you  had 
confided  to  me  before  your  adjournment.  I  deemed 
it  proper  further  to  issue  proclamation  inviting  ap- 
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plication  from  persons  disposed 
to  aid  our  defense  in  private 
armed  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
to  the  end  that  preparations  might  be  made  for  the 
immediate  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  which 
you  alone,under  the  Constitution  have  power  to  grant. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  a  fleet  of  public  vessels, 
it  will  be  eminently  expedient  to  supply  their  place 
by  private  armed  vessels,  so  happily  styled  by  the 
publicists  of  the  United  States  '  the  militia  of  the 
sea,'  and  so  often  and  justly  relied  on  by  them  as 
an  efficient  and  admirable  instrument  of  defensive 
warfare.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  a  law  authorizing  me  to  accept  the  numerous 
proposals  already  received. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  without  referring  to  a 
proclamation  issued  by  their  President  under  date 
of  19th  inst.,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  an  insur- 
rection has  broken  out  in  this  Confederacy  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  he  announces 
a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  these  States,  and 
threatens  to  punish,  as  pirates,  all  persons  who 
shall  molest  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  under 
letters  of  marque  by  this  Government.  Notwith- 
standing the  authenticity  of  this  proclamation,  you 
will  concur  with  me  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  it 
could  have  emanated  from  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Its  announcement  of  a  mere  paper  block- 
ade is  so  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  it  would  seem  incredible  that  it  could  have  been 
issued  by  authority — but  conceding  this  to  be  the 
case,  so  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  of  these  States  that 
their  late  Confederates  will  sanction  its  declarations, 
will  determine  to  ignore  the  usages  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  will  inaugurate  a  war  of  extermination 
on  both  sides,  by  treating  as  pirates  open  enemies 
acting  under  authority  of  commissions  issued  by  an 
organized  Government.  If  such  proclamation  was 
issued,  it  could  only  have  been  published  under  the 
sudden  influence  of  passion,  and  we  may  rest  assur- 
ed mankind  will  be  spared  the  horrors  of  the  conflict 
it  seems  to  invite. 

"  For  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
Secretaries  which  accompany  this  message. 

"  The  State  Department  has  furnished  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  three  Commissioners  who  have 
been  sent  to  England,  France,  Russia  and  Belgium, 
since  your  adjournment,  to  ask  our  recognition  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  make  with 
each  of  those  powers  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce. Further  steps  will  be  taken  to  enter  into 
like  negotiations  with  the  other  European  powers, 
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in  pursuance  of  your  resolution, 
passed  at  the  last  session.  Suf- 
ficient time  has  not  yet  elapsed* 
since  the  departure  of  these  Commissioners,  for  the 
receipt  of  any  intelligence  from  them.  As  I  deem  it 
desirable  that  Commissioners  or  diplomatic  agents 
should  also  be  sent  at  an  early  period  to  the  Inde- 
pendent American  Powers  south  of  our  Confederacy, 
with  all  of  whom  it  is  our  interest  and  earnest  wish 
to  maintain  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations, 
I  suggest  the  expediency  of  making  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

"  Having  been  officially  notified  by  the  public  au- 
thorities of  the  State  of  Virginia  that  she  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Union,  and  desired  to  maintain  the 
closest  political  relations  with  us  which  it  was  pos- 
sible at  this  time  to  establish,  I  commissioned  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  to  represent  this  Government  at 
Richmond.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  has 
concluded  a  Convention  with  the  State  of  Virginia 
by  which  that  honored  Commonwealth,  so  long  and 
justly  distinguished  among  her  sister  States,  and  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  her  children  in 
the  Confederate  States,  has  united  her  power  and 
her  fortunes  with  ours,  and  become  one  of  us.  This 
Convention,  together  with  the  ordinance  of  Virginia, 
adopting  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, will  be  laid  before  you  for  your  constitution- 
al action.  I  have  satisfactory  assurances  from  other 
of  our  late  confederates,  that  they  are  on  the  point 
of  adopting  similar  measures,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  ere  you  shall  have  been  many  weeks  in  session, 
the  whole  of  the  Slaveholding  States  of  the  late 
Union  will  respond  to  the  call  of  honor  and  affec- 
tion, and  by  uniting  their  fortunes  with  ours,  pro- 
mote our  common  interests  and  secure  our  common 
safety. 

"  In  the  Treasury  Department,  regulations  have 
been  devised  and  put  into  execution  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  indicated  in  your  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
well  as  for  the  collection  of  revenue  on  the  frontier. 
Free  transit  has  been  secured  for  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise passing  through  the  Confederate  States; 
and  delay  and  inconvenience  have  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible  in  organizing  the  revenue  service  for 
the  various  railways  entering  our  territory.  As  fast 
as  experience  shall  indicate  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement in  these  regulations,  no  efforts  will  be 
spared  to  free  commerce  from  all  unnecessary  em- 
barrassments and  obstructions. 

"  Under  your  act  authorizing  a  loan,  proposals 

were  issued  inviting  subscriptions  for  five  millions 

of  dollars,  and  the  call  was  answered  by  the  prompt 

subscription  of  more  than  eight  millions  by  our  own 
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citizens,  and  not  a  single   bid 
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development  of  the  purpose  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invade  our  soil, 
capture  our  forts,  blockade  our  ports,  and  wage  war 
against  us,  induced  me  to  direct  that  the  entire  sub- 
scription should  be  accepted.  It  will  now  become 
necessary  to  raise  means  to  a  much  larger  amount  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  our  independence 
and  repelling  invasion.  I  invite  your  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government,  with  the  suggestion  of  ways  and  means 
for  the  supply  of  the  Treasury,  will  be  presented  to 
you  in  a  separate  communication. 

"  To  the  Department  of  Justice  you  have  confided 
not  only  the  organization  and  supervision  of  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Courts  of  Justice,  but  also 
those  connected  with  Patents  and  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Printing. 

"Since  your  adjournment,  all  the  Courts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Mississippi  and  Texas,  have  been 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mal'sl'als  an<l  Dis- 
trict Attorneys,  and  are  now  prepared  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions. 

"  In  the  two  States  just  named,  the  gentlemen  con- 
firmed as  judges  declined  to  accept  the  appointment, 
and  no  nominations  have  yet  been  made  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  concur  in  his  recommendation  for 
immediate  legislation,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
patent  rights.  Early  provisions  should  be"  made  to 
secure  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  property  in  valuable  inventions, 
and  to  extend  to  our  own  citizens  protection,  not 
only  for  their  own  inventions,  but  for  such  as  may 
have  been  assigned  to  them,  or  may  hereafter  be 
assigned  by  persons  not  alien  enemies. 

•'The  patent  office  business  is  much  more  exten- 
sive and  important  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  applications  for  patents,  although  confined 
under  the  law  exclusively  to  citizens  of  our  Con- 
federacy, average  seventy  per  month,  showing  the 
necessity  for  the  prompt  organization  of  a  Bureau  of 
Patents. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  and  accompa- 
nying documents, conveys  full  information  concerning 
the  force,  regular,  volunteer  and  provisional,  raised 
and  called  for  under  the  several  acts  of  Congress, 
their  organization  and  distribution.  Also  an  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  already  made,  and  further 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the"  18th  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  rendered  necessary  by  recent  events. 
I  refer  to  his  report  also,  for  a  full  history  of  the  oc- 
currences in  Charleston  harbor,  prior  to  and  includ- 
ing the  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter, 
?nd  of  the  measures  subsequently  takeu  for  the  com- 
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mon  defense,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  us  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  now  in  the  field  at 
Charleston,  Pensacola,  Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St. 
Phillip  and  Pulaski,  nineteen  thousand  men,  and  six- 
teen thousand  are  now  en  route  for  Virginia.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  action,  in 
view  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  If  further 
force  should  be  needed,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  Congress  will  be  confidently  appealed  to  for 
authority  to  call  into  the  field  additional  numbers  of 
our  noble-spirited  volunteers,  who  are  constantly 
tendering  service  far  in  excess  of  our  wants. 

"  The  operations  of  the  Navy  Department  have 
been  necessarily  restricted  by  the  fact  that  sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  more  than  a  limited  number  of  vessels 
adapted  to  the  public  service.  Two  vessels  purchased 
have  been  named  the  Sumter  and  Macree,  and  are 
now  being  prepared  for  sea,  at  New  Orleans,  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  Contracts  have  also  been 
made  at  that  city  with  two  different  establishments 
for  the  casting  of  ordnance,  cannon,  shot,  and  shell, 
with  the  view  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles,  so  indispensable  for  our  defense,  at  as  many 
points  within  our  territory  as  possible. 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  establishment  of  a  magazine 
and  laboratory  for  preparation  of  ordnance  stores, 
and  the  necessary  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
Hitherto  such  stores  have  usually  been  pre- 
pared at  the  Navy-yards,  and  no  appropriation  was 
made  at  your  last  session  for  this  object. 

"  The  Secretary  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  in- 
valid pensions  to  our  own  citizens.  Many  of  these 
persons  are  advanced  in  life,  they  have  no  means  of 
support,  and  by  the  secessiou  of  these  States,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  these  pen- 
sioners, as  well  as  those  of  the  army,  whose  claims 
can  scarcely  exceed  $70,000  per  annum. 

"  The  Postmaster-General  has  already  succeeded 
in  organizing  his  department  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  in  readiness  to  assume  the  direction  of  our 
postal  affairs,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency 
contemplated  by  the  Act  of  March  15,  1^61,  or  even 
sooner  if  desired  by  Congress.  The  various  books 
and  circulars  have  beeu  prepared  and  measures  taken 
to  secure  supplies  of  blanks,  postage  stamps,  stamp- 
ed envelopes,  mail-bags,  locks,  keys,  &c.  He  pre- 
sents a  detailed  classification  and  arrangement  of 
his    clerical    force,  and    asks  for  its  increase.     Au 
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auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  this 
Department  is  necessary,  and  a 
plan  is  submitted  foi  the  or- 
ganization of  his  Bureau.  The  great  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  accounts  of  this  Department  re- 
quire an  increase  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  account- 
ing branch  in  the  Treasury.  The  revenues  of  this 
Department  are  collected  and  disbursed  in  modes 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  require  a  special  Bureau  to  se- 
cure a  proper  accountability  in  the  administration 
of  its  finances. 

"  I  call  3-our  attention  to  the  additional  legislation 
required  for  this  Department,  to  the  recommenda- 
tion for  changes  in  the  law  fixing  the  rates  of  post- 
age on  newspapers,  periodicals  and  sealed  packages 
of  certain  kinds,  and  specially  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  in  which  I  concur,  that  you 
provide  at  once  for  the  assumption  by  him  of  the 
control  of  our  entire  postal  service. 

"  In  the  military  organization  of  the  States,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Brigadier  and  Major-Generals  ; 
but  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  the  high- 
est grade  is  that  of  Brigadier-General.  Hence  it 
will  no  doubt  sometimes  occur  that  where  troops  of 
the  Confederacy  do  duty  with  the  militia,  the  Gene- 
ral selected  for  the  command  and  possessed  of  the 
views  and  purposes  of  this  Government,  will  be  su- 
perseded  by  an  officer  of  the  militia  not  having  the 
same  advantages.  To  avoid  this  contingency  in  the 
least  objectionable  manner,  I  recommend  that 
additional  rank  be  given  to  the  General  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  concurring  in  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing but  one  grade  of  Generals  in  the  army  of  the 
<  lonfederacy,  L  recommend  that  the  law  of  its  organ- 
ization be  amended,  so  that  the  grade  be  that  of 
General. 

"  To  secure  a  thorough  military  education,  it  is 
deemed  essential  that  officers  should  enter  upon 
the  study  of  their  profession  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  have  elementary  instruction  in  a  military  school. 
Until  such  school  shall  be  established,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  cadets  be  appointed  and  attached  to 
companies  until  they  shall  have  attained  the  age 
and  have  acquired  the  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  Lieutenants. 

"  I  also  call  your  attention  to  an  omission  in  the  law 
organizing  the  army,  in  relation  to  military  chap- 
lains, and  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
their  appointment. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that, 
in  every  portion  of  our  country,  there  has  been  ex- 
hibited the  most  patriotic  devotion  to  our  common 
cause.  Transportation  companies  have  freely  ten- 
dered the  use  of  their  lines  for  troops  and  supplies. 
The  Presidents  of  the  railroads  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, in  company  with    others  who  control    lines  of 
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communication  with  States  that 
we  hope  soon  to  greet  as  sisters, 
assembled  in  Convention  in  this 
city,  and  not  only  reduced  largely  the  rates  heretofore 
demanded  for  mail  service  and  conveyance  of  troops 
and  munitions,  but  voluntarily  proffered  to  receive 
their  compensation  at  these  reduced  rates  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
all  the  resources  of  the  Government  at  its  disposal 
for  the  common  defense.  Requisitions  for  troops 
have  been  met  with  such  alacrity  that  the  numbers 
tendering  their  services  have  in  every  instance  great- 
ly exceeded  the  demand.  Men  of  the  highest  official 
and  social  position  are  serving  as  volunteers  in  the 
ranks.  The  gravity  of  age  and  the  zeal  of  youth  rival 
each  other  in  the  desire  to  be  foremost  in  the  public 
defense  ;  and  though  at  no  other  point  than  the  one 
heretofore  noticed,  have  they  been  stimulated  by  the 
excitement  incident  to  actual  engagement  and  the 
hope  of  distinction  for  individual  achievement,  they 
have  borne  what  for  new  troops  is  the  most  severe 
ordeal,  patient  toil  and  constant  vigil,  and  all  the  ex- 
posure and  discomfort  of  active  service,  with  a  reso- 
lution and  fortitude  such  as  to  command  approba- 
tion and  justify  the  highest  expectation  of  their  con- 
duct when  active  valor  shall  be  required  in  place  of 
steady  endurance. 

"  A  people  thus  united  and  resolved  cannot  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
make,  nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  their 
final  success,  however  long  and  severe  may  be  the 
test  of  their  determination  to  maintain  their  birth- 
right of  freedom  and  equality,  as  a  trust  which  it  is 
their  first  duty  to  transmit  undiminished  to  their 
posterity. 

"  A  bounteous  Providence  cheers  us  with  the 
promise  of  abundant  crops.  The  fields  of  grain  which 
will,  within  a  few  weeks,  be  ready  for  the  sickle,  give 
assurance  of  the  amplest  supply  of  food  for  man  ; 
while  the  corn,  cotton  and  other  staple  productions 
of  our  soil  afford  abundant  proof  that  up  to  this  pe- 
riod the  season  has  been  propitious. 

"We  feel  that  our  cause  is  just  and  holy ;  we  protest 
solemnly,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  that  we  desire 
peace  at  any  sacrifice  save  that  of  honor  and  inde- 
pendence ;  we  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggrandizement, 
no  concession  of  any  kind  from  the  States  with  which 
we  were  lately  confederated  ;  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone  ;  that  those  who  never  held  power  over  us, 
Bhould  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms. 
This  we  will,  this  we  must  resist  to  the  direst  extre- 
mity. The  moment  that  this  pretension  is  abandoned, 
the  sword  will  drop  from  our  grasp,  and  we  shall 
be  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce that  cannot  but  be  mutually  beneficial.  So 
long  as  this  pretension  is  maintained,  with  a  firm 


reliance  on  that  Divine  Power  which  covers  with  its 
protection  the  just  cause,  we  will  continue  to  strug- 
gle for  our  inherent  right  to  freedom,  independence 
and  self-government.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

"  Montgomery,  April  29th,  1861." 

This  we  have  called  a  singular  and  remark- 
able document.  As  a  tissue  of  misconcep- 
tions of  acts,  misconstructions  of  facts,  mis- 
statements of  truths,  it  certainly  will  bear 
the  character  we  claim  for  it.  We  can  leave 
it  to  posterity  to  adjudge  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  which  it  essayed  to 
inaugurate  and  to  justify. 

The  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  were  wholly  de-       Act  Reco*niziDS  a 

~  j  it  state  of  War." 

voted  to  providing  for  a 
state  of  war.  May  6th,  the  "  Act  Recognizing 
a  State  of  War  with  the  United  States"  was 
first  published.  It  was  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  specifications  for  the  issue  of  letters 
of  marque,  and  for  the  conduct  of  privateers. 
It  read,  at  length,  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  The  earnest  efforts  made  by  this  Gov- 
ernment  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  to  settle  all  questions  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  upon  principles 
of  right,  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith,  have  proved 
unavailing,  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  this  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  to  listen  to  any 
proposal  they  had  to  make  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  all  causes  of  difficulties  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments ;  and  whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  issued  his  proclamation,  mak- 
ing requisition  upon  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose as  therein  indicated  of  capturing  forts  and 
other  strongholds  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  be- 
longing to,  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  und 
has  detailed  naval  armaments  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  raised,  or- 
ganized, and  equipped  a  large  military  force  to  ex- 
ecute the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  has  issued  his  other 
proclamation,  announcing  his  purpose  to  set  on  foot 
a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States  ; 
and  whereas,  the  State  of  Virginia  has  seceded  from 
the  Federal  Union,  and  entered  into  a  convention 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  has  adopted  the  Provisional 
Constitution  of  the  said  States,  and  the  States  of 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  refused,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas,  will 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  these  acts  of  hostilities  and  wanton  ag- 
gression, which  are  plainly  intended  to  overawe,  op- 
press, and  finally  subjugate  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  ;  and  whereas,  by  the  acts  and  means 
aforesaid,  war  exists  between  the  Confederate  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  thereof,  excepting  the  States 
of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas  ;  therefore, 

"  Section  1 .  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  do  enact,  That  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the  whole 
land  and  naval  force  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
meet  the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  issue  to  pri- 
vate armed  vessels  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque 
and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  under  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States, 
against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  citizens  or 
inhabitants  of  the  States  and  Territories  thereof, 
except  the  States  and  Territories  hereinbefore  nam- 
ed. Provided,  however,  that  property  of  the  enemy, 
(unless  it  be  contraband  of  war)  laden  on  board  a 
neutral  vessel,  shall  not  be  subject  to  seizure  under 
this  act;  and  provided  further,  that  vessels  of  the 
citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  now  in 
the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States,  except  such  as 
have  been,  since  the  5th  of  April  last,  or  may  here- 
after be,  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  allowed  thirty  days  after  the 
publication  of  this  act  to  leave  said  ports  and  reach 
their  destination ;  and  such  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, excepting  articles  contraband  of  war,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  capture  under  this  act,  during 
said  period,  unless  they  shall  have  previously  reach- 
ed the  destination  for  which  they  were  bound  on 
leaving  said  ports. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  revoke  and  annul  at  pleasure  all  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal  which  he  may  at  any 
time  grant  pursuant  to  this  act. 

"  Sec.  3.  That  all  persons  applying  for  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall 
stale  in  writing  the  name,  and  a  suitable  descrip- 
tion of  the  tonnage  and  force  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  residence  of  each  owner  concern- 
ed therein,  and  the  intended  number  of  the  crew ; 
which  statement  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  or 
persons  making  such  application,  and  filed  with  the 
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Secretary  of  State,  or  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  other  officer 
or  person  who   shall  be  em- 
ployed to  deliver  out  such  commissions,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Sec.  4.  That,  before  any  commission  or  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  shall  be  issued  as  aforesaid, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which 
the  same  shall  be  requested,  and  the  commander 
thereof  for  the  time  being,  shall  give  bond  to  the 
Confederate  States,  with  at  least  two  responsible 
sureties,  not  interested  in  such  vessel,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  or  if  such  vessels  be 
provided  with  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
then  in'the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  with 
condition  that  the  owners,  officers  and  crew,  who 
shall  be  employed  on  board  such  commissioned  ves- 
sel, shall  and  will  observe  the  laws  of  the  Confede' 
rate  States,  and  the  instructions  which  shall  be 
given  them  according  to  law,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct ;  and  will  satisfy  all  damages  and  in- 
juries which  shall  be  done  or  committed  contrary 
to  the  tenor  thereof,  by  such  vessel,  during  her  com- 
mission, and  to  deliver  up  the  same  when  revoked 
by  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  all  captures  and  prizes  of  vessels 
and  property  shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  accrue  to 
the  owners,  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  by 
whom  such  captures  and  prizes  shall  be  made  ;  and, 
on  due  condemnation"  had,  shall  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  any  written  agreement  which  shall  be 
made  between  them  ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  writ- 
ten agreement,  then  one  moiety  to  the  owners,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  the  officers  and  crew,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
distribution  of  prize  money  by  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

"  Sec.  6.  That  all  vessels,  goods,  and  effects,  the 
property  of  any  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  of  persons  resident  within  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  persons  perma- 
nently within  the  Territories,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  any  foreign  prince,  Government,  or  State  in 
amity  with  the  Confederate  States,  which  shall  have 
been  captured  by  the  United  States,  and  which  shall 
be  recaptured  by  vessels  commissioned  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  lawful  owners,  upon  pay- 
ment by  them  of  a  just  and  reasonable  salvage,  to 
be  determined  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  or  by  the  decree  of  any  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
case,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  established  bylaw. 
And  such  salvage  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  vessels  commis- 
sioned as  aforesaid,  and  making  such  capture,  ac- 
cording to  any  written   agreement  which  shall  be 
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made   between  them;    and  in 

case   of   no    such    agreement, 

then  in  the  same  manner  and 

upon  the  principles  hereinbefore  provided  in  case 

of  capture. 

"  Sec.  7.  That  before  breaking  bulk  of  any  vessel 
which  shall  be  captured  as  aforesaid,  or  other  dis- 
posal or  conversion  thereof,  or  of  any  articles  which 
shall  be  found  on  board  the  same,  such  captured 
vessel,  goods  or  effects,  shall  be  brought  into  some 
port  ofthe  Confederate  States,  or  of  a  nation  or  State 
in  amity  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  shall  be 
proceeded  against  before  a  competent  tribunal ;  and 
after  condemnation  and  forfeiture  thereof,  shall  be- 
long to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  vessel 
capturing  the  same,  and  be  distributed  as  before 
provided ;  and  in  the  case  of  all  captured  vessels, 
goods  and  effects,  which  shall  be  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  have  ex- 
clusive original  cognizance  thereof,  as  in  civil  causes 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  said 
courts,  or  the  courts,  being  courts  of  the  Confede- 
rate States,  into  which  such  causes  shall  be  remov- 
ed, and  in  which  they  shall  be  finally  decided,  shall 
and  may  decree  restitution,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
when  the  capture  shall  have  been  made  without  just 
cause.  And  if  made  without  probable  cause,  may 
order  and  decree  damages  and  costs  to  the  party 
injured,  for  which  the  owners  and  commanders  of 
the  vessels  making  such  captures,  and  also  the  ves- 
sels, shall  be  liable. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  all  persons  found  on  board  of  any 
captured  vessels,  or  on  board  any  recaptured  ves- 
sels, shall  be  reported  to  the  collector  of  the  port 
in  the  Confederate  States  in  which  they  shall  first 
arrive,  and  shall  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  district,  or  some  court  or  military  of- 
ficer of  the  Confederate  States,  or  of  any  State  in  or 
near  such  port,  who  shall  take  charge  of  their  safe 
keeping  and  support,  at  the  expense  of  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

"  Sec.  9.  That  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  order 
suitable  instructions  for  the  better  governing  and 
directing  the  conduct  of  the  vessels  so  commission- 
ed, their  officers  and  crews,  copies  of  which  shall  be 
delivered,  by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  to  the 
commanders,  when  they  shall  give  bond  as  before 
provided. 

"  Sec.  10.  That  a  bounty  shall  be  paid  by  the  Con- 
federate States  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  person  on 
board  any  armed  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of  an  engage- 
ment, which  shall  be  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed  by 
any  vessel  commissioned  as  aforesaid,  which  shall 
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be  of  equal  or  inferior  force, 
the  same  to  be  divided  as  in 
other  cases  of  prize  money  ;  and 
a  bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the 
owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  private  armed 
vessels,  commissioned  as  aforesaid,  for  each  and 
every  prisoner  by  them  captured  and  brought  into 
port,  and  delivered  to  an  agent  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them,  in  any  port  of  the  Confederate  States  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  owners,  offi- 
cers, and  crews  of  such  private  armed  vessels,  com- 
missioned as  aforesaid,  or  their  agent,  the  bounties 
herein  provided. 

"  Sec.  11.  That  the  commanding  officer  of  every 
vessel  having  a  commission,  or  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  during  the  present  hostilities  between 
the  Confederate  'States  and  the  United'  States,  shall 
keep  a  regular  journal,  containing  a  true  and  exact 
account  of  his  daily  proceedings  and  transactions 
with  such  vessel  and  the  crew  thereof;  the  ports 
and  places  he  shall  put  into,  or  cast  anchor  in  ;  the 
time  of  his  stay  there,  and  the  cause  thereof;  the 
prizes  he  shall  take,  and  the  nature  and  probable 
value  thereof;  the  times  and  places  when  and 
where  taken,  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  dispose 
of  the  same  ;  the  ships  or  vessels  he  shall  fall  in 
with  ;  the  times  and  places  when  and  where  he 
shall  meet  with  them,  and  his  observations  and  re- 
marks thereon  ;  also,  of  whatever  else  shall  occur 
to  him,  or  any  of  his  officers  or  marines,  or  be  dis- 
covered by  examination  or  conference  with  any 
marines  or  passengers  of  or,  in  any  other  ships  or 
vessels,  or  by  any  other  means,  touching  the  fleets, 
vessels,  and  forces  of  the  United  States  ;  their  posts 
and  places  of  station  and  destination,  strength,  num- 
bers, intents,  and  designs ;  and  such  commanding 
officer  shall,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  any  port 
of  the  Confederate  States,  from  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  voyage  or  cruise,  produce  his  com- 
mission for  such  vessel,  and  deliver  up  such  journal, 
so  kept  as  aforesaid,  signed  with  his  proper  name 
aud  handwriting,  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  at  or  nearest  to  such  port ;  the 
truth  of  such  journal  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  commanding  officer  for  the  time  being  ;  and  such 
collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  shall, 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  such  vessel,  order  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs  to  go  on  board  and 
take  an  account  of  the  officers  and  men,  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  guns,  and  whatever  else  shall  oc- 
cur to  him  on  examination,  material  to  be  known  ; 
and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  sail  out 
of  port  again  until  such  journal  shall  have  been  de- 
livered up,  and  a  certificate  obtained  under  the  hand 
of  such  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs 
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that  she  is  manned  and  armed 
according  to  her  commission  ; 
and,  upon  delivery  of  such  cer- 
tificate, any  former  certificate  of  a  like  nature  wliich 
shall  have  been  obtained  by  the  commander  of  such 
vessel  shall  be  delivered  up. 

"Sec.  12.  That  the  commanders  of  vessels  having 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  as  aforesaid,  neglec.t- 
ing  to  keep  a  journal  as  aforesaid,  or  willfully  mak- 
ing fraudulent  entries  therein,  or  obliterating  the 
record  of  any  material  transactions  therein,  where 
the  interest  of  the  Confederate  States  is  concerned, 
or  refusing  to  produce  and  deliver  such  journal, 
commission,  or  certificate  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act,  then  and  in  such  case3  the  com- 
missions or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  of  such 
vessels  shall  be  liable  to  be  revoked  ;  and  such  com- 
mander respectively  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  of- 
fense the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  one  moiety 
thereof  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

"  Sec.  13.  That  the  owners  or  commanders  of 
vessels  having  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
shall  forfeit  the  commission  or  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  they  and  the  vessels  owned  or  com- 
manded by  them  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
and  forfeitures  attaching  to  merchant  vessels,  in  like 
cases. 

"  Sec.  14.  That  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise captured  and  made  good  and  lawful  prizes 
of  war,  by  any  private  armed  ship  having  commis- 
sion or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  under  this  act, 
and  brought  into  the  Confederate  States,  there  shall 
be  allowed  a  reduction  of  thirty-three  and  a  third  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  duties  imposed  by  law. 

"  Sec.  15.  That  five  per  centum  on  the  net  amount 
(after  deducting  all  charges  and  expenditures)  of 
the  prize  money  arising  from  captured  vessels  and 
cargoes,  and  on  the  net  amount  of  the  salvage  of 
vessels  and  cargoes  recaptured  by  the  private  arm- 
ed vessels  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  secur- 
ed and  paid  over  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  customs  at  the  port  or  place  in  the  Con- 
federate States  at  which  such  captured  or  recap- 
tured vessels  may  arrive,  or  to  the  consul  or  other 
public  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  residing  at 
the  port  or  place,  not  within  the  Confederate  States, 
at  which  such  captured  or  recaptured  vessels  may 
arrive.  And  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  be 
held,  and  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  as  a  fund  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  slain,  and  for  the  support  and 
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maintenance  of  such  persous 
as  may  be  wounded  and  disa- 
bled on  board  of  the  private 
armed  vessels  commissioned  as  aforesaid,  in  any  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy,  to  be  assigned  and  dis- 
tributed in  such  manner  as  shall  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  law." 

The  Military  Act  also  passed  at  an  early 
elate,  empowered  the  President  to  accept  all 
volunteers  offering,  whether  cavalry,  mount- 
ed riflemen,  artillery  or  infantry,  no  matter 
where  enlisted,  nor  whether  they  came  in 
companies  or  organized  battalions — the  Pres- 
ident to  name  all  the  officers,  and  to  accept 
the  troops  for  the  term  of  the  "  existing  war." 

Virginia  was  admitted  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  in  secret  session  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Congress,  May  6th,  and  her  delegates 
admitted  to  seats.  Messrs.  Hunter,  Rives, 
Brockenborough,  Staples  and  Cameron  were 
named  as  such  delegates.  The  Confederate 
Government  had,  however,  closed  its  con- 
tract for  the  State  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Stephens'  visit  to  Richmond  in  April  ;  for 
we  And  the  centralization  of  troops  ordered 
in  Virginia  openly,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Ordinance. 

[It  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  on  that  Ordinance.  The  Confed- 
erates were  in  full  possession  of  the  State 
(and  meant  to  be  so)  before  the  day  of  that 
vote  ;  and  thus,  when  the  day  came,  to  vote 
the  Union  ticket  was  to  court  arrest  and 
confiscation  !     But  more  of  this  hereafter.] 

By  April  30th  about  ten  thousand  troops 
were  en  route  or  in  rendezvous  for  Virginia. 
The  State  was  farmed  out  by  the  dignitaries 
at  Montgomery  with  as  much  deliberation 
as  if  the  "mother  of  Presidents"  had  been 
one  of  the  Original  Seven.  "To  prevent 
confusion,"  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War 
gave  Major-General  Robert  E.  Lee  control  of 
all  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Vir- 
ginia, May  10th — a  temporary  concession  to 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Virginians,  who  rather 
fretted  to  find  their  State  independence  ut- 
terly swallowed  uj)  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
Southern  power.  General  Lee,  ere  long,  was 
superseded  by  General  Beauregard ;  Richmond 
became  the  "Capital"  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  Virginia  independence  was  among 

"  The  tilings  that  were — 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 
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May  14th,  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  their  President  to  name  a  day 
for  fasting  and  prayer.  This  was  done  in 
open  session.  As  only  acts  of  secondary  im- 
portance were  done  in  open  session,  the  in- 
ference was  natural  that  the  resolution  was 
harmless — an  inference  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  usual  word  humiliation  was 
omitted  from  the  invocation.  That  word 
was  too  offensive  to  Southern  ears  to  be  used 
in  a  resolve  of  their  Congress. 

May  17th,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  issue  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  in  Con- 
federate bonds,  payable  in  twenty  years  at  an 
interest  not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent — twenty 
millions  of  Treasury  notes  to  issue  in  lieu  of 
bonds,  without  interest,  of  small  denomina- 
tions for  general  circulation,  if  the  needs  of 
the  Departments  required.  It  was  a  wise 
substitution.  The  needs  of  the  Departments 
did  require  the  twenty  millions,  and  the 
Treasury  notes  soon  became  "  generally  circu- 
lated," as  very  few  persons  cared  to  keep  them 
longer  than  necessary.  The  remaining  thirty 
millions  did  not  sell  well — in  fact,  were  not 
to  be  sold  through  the  ordinary  monetary  pro- 
cesses, and  further  legislation  was  afterwards 
resorted  to  to  provide  a  basis  for  redemption 
in  order  to  give  the  bonds  the  validity  of  se- 
curity. But  what  security  could  the  Confed- 
erate Government  give  ?  It  had  no  property 
— it  was  but  an  experiment — the  State  Rights 
doctrine  stripped  it  of  the  power  of  State  or 
local  taxation — the  blockade  rendered  the 
tariff  receipts  nothing  ;  and  thus,  there  was 
only  "  Southern  honor"  for  security.  But, 
even  that  intangible  basis  of  redemption  was 
suspected.  The  men  who  had  participated 
in  the  celebrated  repudiation  of  Mississippi 
indebtedness — thereby  rendering  many  a  con- 
fiding capitalist  in  Europe  and  America  a 
beggar — were  not  implicitly  trusted,  even  by 
those  who  had  been  benefited  by  the  act  of 
repudiation  ;  hence,  the  sale  of  the  bonds  was 
despairingly  slow : — like  the  snake  coming  out 
of  its  state  of  torpidity — it  seemed  as  if  there 
never  would  be  sun  enough  to  warm  it  into  life. 

Later  in  the  day  the  shrewd  few  in  power 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  taking  cotton 
for  the  bonds,  storing  it  in  Government  de- 
pots.    Large  planters  were  politely  informed 


that  they  were  expected  to  invest  a  few  score 
of  bales,  each,  in  the  "  National  fund."  This 
vitalized  the  bonds  for  a  brief  period  ;  but, 
Southern  intelligence  soon  began  to  compre- 
hend the  true  nature  of  the  transaction  -.-The 
cotton  depots  might  be  found  wanting  of 
cotton  when  the  day  of  redemption  came. 
Thus,  the  Confederate  authorities  were  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  "  lack  of  a  generous  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  meet  every  emergen- 
cy" ;  and,  adopting  the  shinplaster  policy  of 
States,  corporations  and  individuals  through- 
out the  South,  the  Government  relieved  its 
"  pressing  necessities"  by  the  emission  of 
Treasury  notes  to  a  perfectly  limitless  extent. 
It  need  not  amaze  another  generation  that 
such  a  baseless  currency  really  became  the 
circulating  medium.  To  refuse  a  Treasury 
note  was  to  incur  the  odium  of  disloyalty  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  arrest ;  therefore,  in  self- 
defense,  the  currency  was  accepted.  Gold 
ere  long  became  unknown  in  the  channels  of 
trade  ;  the  extraordinary,  premium  which  it 
soon  commanded  was  not  able  to  draw  it  from 
its  secret  hiding-places.  The  history  of  the 
Confederate  currency  system,  if  it  can  be 
truthfully  written,  must  prove  one  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  modern  literature. 

A  second  financial  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Congress, 
and  approved  by  Jefferson 
Davis — the  person  most  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing Mississippi  to  go  into  repudiation — 
was  the  act  "  prohibiting  Southern  persons, 
owing  moneys  to  Northern  creditors,  from 
paying  the  same  to  such  creditors,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  such 
creditors  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States."  As  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  were  due  to  commercial 
men  alone,  in  the  North,  this  act,  if  it  could 
be  enforced — as  it  was  to  some  extent — would 
give  the  Confederates  pocket-money  for  some 
time.  What  with  arsenals  robbed,  forts  seized, 
mints,  custom-houses  and  post-offices  appropri- 
ated, and  Northern  debts  confiscated,  the  Con- 
federate Government  started  off  with  very  fair 
prospects  of  "  meeting  every  emergency" ;  but, 
alas  for  it !  even  these  enormous  robberies  did 
not  suffice  for  its  needs,  and  the  stability  of 
Southern  institutions  soon  became  allied  to 
the  instability  of  the  shinplaster  currency. 
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After  much  secret  legis- 
lation looking  to  a  consoli- 
dation of  its  power,  the 
Confederate  Congress  adjourned  (May  21st) 
to  meet  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  July  20th. 
Montgomery  for  a  brief  season  had  sported 
its  Capital  honors.  It  now  subsided  into  its 
former  obscurity — much  to  the  chagrin  of  its 


people,  and  to  the  loss  of  speculators  in  real 
estate.  Could  the  disappointed  ones  have 
cast  the  horoscope  of  the  future,  they  might 
have  seen  the  Congress  flying  in  terror  from 
Eichmond,  taking  its  peripatetic  way  back 
again  to  the  "  balmy  laud"  where  yellow 
fever  was  expected  to  stand  sentinel  on  the 
ramparts  and  keep  "  the  Yankees"  at  bay. 
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Military  Organ- 
izations 


Movements  in  the  South- 
ern States  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  in  May, 
indicated  great  activity  in  military  circles. 
Much  excitement  prevailed  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  call  of  Davis  for  thirty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  troops,  soon  following  the 
requisition  for  nineteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  absorbed  most  of  the  organized 
militia  and  independent  companies.  "  Home 
Guards"  organizations  then  became  popular, 
into  which  great  numbers  of  the  well-to-do 
citizens  of  the  South  found  their  way.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  seemed  to  grow  with 
the  gathering  danger  of  the  hour ;  and  if,  in 
any  of  the  seven  "original"  Seceded  States, 
any  persons  entertaining  Union  sentiments 
still  remained,  they  were  thoroughly  awed 
into  silence  by  the  implacable  spirit  which 
swept  over  that  whole  country  like  a  simoon. 
The  several  States  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Confederate  authorities  by 
creating  reserves  and  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  their  separate  military  establishments. 
The  large  numbers  of  officers  who  had  "  re- 


tired" from  the  United  States  army  afforded 
good  men  in  plenty  for  the  work  at  hand. 
Many,  too,  had  seen  service  in  Mexico,  and 
on  the  Texan  border.  Commissions  to  com- 
petent men  did  not  go  begging.  The  Con- 
federate service  already  embraced  Beaure- 
gard, Bragg,  McCullough,  Ripley,  Hardee, 
Huger,  Magruder,  Whiting,  and  others  of 
equal  capacity  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  put  their  forces  in  the  field,  in  an  ef- 
fective shape,  reflected  creditably  upon  their 
capacity.  The  direction  of  the  revolution 
eventually  was  committed  to  the  hands  of 
the  men  whom  the  United  States  had  nur- 
tured ;  and  the  extraordinary  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Southern  troops  met  the  fortunes 
of  reverse  may  be  credited  as  much  to  their 
good  discipline  as  to  their  asserted  propensity 
for  fighting. 

Governor  Pickens  strain- 
ed every  nerve  to  place  his 
State  first  among  the  de- 
fenders of  their  soil,  in  point  of  equipment, 
discipline,  and  effectiveness  of  her  volunteer 
regiments.      The    address    issued    to    those 
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called  upon  the  last  requisition  embodied 
such  inspiriting  strains  as  the  following : 
"  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness  to  march  at 
the  word  to  the  tomb  of  Washington,  and 
swear  that  no  Northern  Goths  and  Vandals 
shall  ever  desecrate  its  sacred  precincts,  and 
that  you  will  make  of  it  an  American  Mecca, 
to  which  the  votaries  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence from  the  South  shall  make  pilgrim- 
age  through  all  time.  Let  the  sons  of  Caro- 
lina answer  the  calls  from  the  sons  of  Colo- 
nel Howard,  who  led  the  Maryland  line  in 
triumph  over  the  bloody  battle-field  of  Cow- 
pens.  Let  them  know  we  will  return  that 
blood  with  full  interest,  and  let  them  feel 
now  as  then  that  we  are  their  brothers.  I 
shall  endeavor  not  to  expose  our  own  State, 
and  shall  only  march  you  beyond  our  bor- 
ders under  a  pressing  emergency ;  but,  where- 
ever  the  Confederateflag  floats,  there,  too,  is 
our  country,  now  and  forever." 

Governor  Moore,  in  call- 
ing for  his  quota  of  five 
thousand  troo2JS  under  the 
last  requisition,  gave  vent  to 'his  patriotism 
in  this  characteristic  manner  : 

"  The  Government  at  Washington,  maddened  by 
defeat  and  the  successful  maintenance  by  our  patri- 
otic people  of  their  rights  and  liberties  against  its 
mercenaries  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  Southern  people  forever  to  sever 
themselves  from  the  Northern  Government,  has  now 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and,  sustained  by  the  people 
of  the  non-Slaveholding  States,  is  actively  engaged 
in  levying  war,  by  land  and  sea,  to  subvert  your 
liberties,  destroy  your  rights,  and  to  shed  your 
blood  on  your  own  soil.  If  you  have  the  manhood 
to  resist,  rise,  then,  pride  of  Louisiana,  in  your 
might,  in  defense  of  your  dearest  rights,  and  drive 
back  this  insolent,  barbaric  force.  Like  your  brave 
ancestry,  resolve  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  effort ; 
and  the  flag  of  usurpation  will  never  fly  over  South- 
ern soil.  Rally,  then,  to  the  proclamation  which  I 
now  make  on  the  requisition  of  the  Confederate 
Government." 

This  language  showed  the  undercurrent 
of  disappointment  and  anger  which  set  in 
.ike  a  flood  when  it  became  known  that  the 
North  was  a  unit  on  the  question  of  sustain- 
ing the  policy  of  the  National  Executive.  A 
Mississippi  crevasse  could  not  have  caused 
more  consternation  in  New  Orleans  than  the 
crevasse  of  the  loyal  States  which  bade  fair 
18 


to  be  as  resistless  as   the 

mighty  torrent  of  the  river    DiSil»Pjtmcnt   and 

c      "  Chagrin. 

that  fed  the  city  with  its 
life-blood.  All  the  daily  press  of  the  Cres- 
cent city  mourned  over  the  consolidated  sen- 
timent of  the  North,  and,  like  their  Gover- 
nor, used  hard  words,  which  disguised  nei- 
ther their  apprehensions  nor  their  regret. 
Thus  the  PicaA/une  said  : 

"  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  the  telegraphic 
reports  of  the  total  apostacy  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  have  ever 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  South,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  Black  Republicanism,  as  their  vote  in  the 
late  Presidential  contest  exhibited.  We  know  that 
there  are  good  men  and  true  there,  who  are  willing 
to  stand  by  the  South  to  th^s  last.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  lately  from  that  city,  that  all 
the  telegraphic  reports  from  thence  in  relation  to 
this  apostacy  of  New  York  citizens  are  enormously 
exaggerated;  if  it  be  not  so,  the  change  is  certainly 
extraordinary.  What  has  become  of  the  Union  pro- 
cession of  the  bone  and  siuew  of  New  York  City, 
which  turned  out  seven  miles  in  length,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wide-Awakes?  We  shall  wait  for  con- 
firmation before  we  are  willing  to  believe  in  the 
apostacy  of  New  York  City." 

Willing  to  deceive  and  be  deceived  to  the 
last.  Had  the  press  of  the  South,  knowing 
the  truth,  confessed  it  freely,  the  people  thus 
fully  informed  would  have  hesitated  long 
before  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  an  as- 
sault on  the  Federal  Union ;  but,  like  the 
miserable  wretch  who  has  tasted  the  fumes 
of  the  hasheesh,  the  Southern  leaders  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  told  of  their  danger.  Rea- 
son could  do  little  with  such  perverted  men 
— deaf  to  the  past,  dumb  to  the  present,  and 
blind  to  the  future. 

In  the  now  popular  strain 
of  defiance  and  defamation 
did  Mr.  Stephens  appeal  to 
the  masses,  in  his  Atlanta  speech,  April  30th. 
He  said,  among  other  things  : 

"  What  is  to  take  place  before  the  end,  I  know 
not.  A  threatening  war  is  upon  us,  made  by  those 
who  have  no  regard  for  right!  We  fight  for  our 
homes,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  our  wives,  brothers, 
sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  and  neighbors  !  They 
for  money !  The  hirelings  and  mercenaries  of  the 
North  are  all  hand  to  hand  against  you. 

"  As  I  told  you  when  I  addressed  you  a  few  days 
ago,  Lincoln  may  bring  his  seventy-five  thousand 
soldiers  against  as  ;   but  seven  times  seventy-five 
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thousand  men  can  never  con- 
quer us.  We  have  now  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  all  the 
Border  States  with  us.  We  have  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple with  us,  heart  and  hand,  to  defend  us  to  the 
death.  We  can  call  out  a  million  of  people,  if  need  be  ; 
and  when  tkeyare  cut  down,  we  can  call  out  another,  and 
still  another,  until  the  last  man  of  the  South  finds  a 
bloody  grave,  rather  than  submit  to  their  foul  dic- 
tation. But  a  triumphant  victory  and  independence, 
with  an  unparalleled  career  of  glory,  prosperity, 
and  progress,  awaits  us  in  the  future.  God  is  on  our 
side,  and  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  None  but  his  om- 
nipotent hand  can  defeat  us  in  this  struggle." 

He  also  added,  to  strengthen  his  point  of 
exciting  disgust  of  the  "  Vandals"  in  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  people,  the  following 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  Washington  by  "  Lincoln's  hire- 
lings" : 

"  Lincoln  lias  occupied  Georgetown  Heights.  He 
has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  soldiers  station- 
ed in  and  about  Washington.  Troops  are  quartered 
in  the  Capitol,  who  are  defacing  its  walls  and  orna- 
ments with  grease  and  filth,  like  a  set  of  Vandal 
hordes.  The  new  Senate  Chamber  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kitchen  and  quarters — cooking  and 
sleeping  apparatus  haying  actually  been  erected 
and  placed  in  that  elegant  apartment.  The  Patent 
Office  is  converted  into  soldiers'  barracks,  and  is 
ruined  with  their  filth.  The  Post-office  Department 
is  made  a  storehouse  for  barrels  of  flour  and  bacon. 
All  the  Departments  are  appropriated  to  base  uses, 
and  despoiled  of  their  beauty  by  those  treacherous, 
destructive  enemies  of  our  country.  Their  filthy 
spoliations  of  the  public  buildings  and  works  of  art 
at  the  Capital,  and  their  preparations  to  destroy 
them,  are  strong  evidence  to  my  mind  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  hold  or  defend  the  place,  but  to  aban- 
don it  after  having  despoiled  and  laid  it  in  ruins. 
Let  them  destroy  it — savage-like — if  they  will.  We 
will  rebuild  it.  We  will  make  the  structures  more 
glorious.  Phoenix-like,  new  and  more  substantial 
structures  will  rise  from  its  ashes.  Planted  anew, 
under  the  auspices  of  our  superior  institutions,  it 
will  live  and  flourish  throughout  all  ages." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  to  what 
an  extent  Secession  orators  and  presses  pro- 
ceeded in  defamation  of  the  character,  cour- 
age, and  strength  of  the  Free  State  people. 
The  Ealeigh  Banner,  in  urging  the  attack  on 
Washington,  said :  "  The  army  of  the  South 
will  be  composed  of  the  best  material  that 
ever  yet  made  up  an  army;  while  that  of 
Lincoln  will  be  gathered  from  the  sewers  of 


Atrocious  Aspersions 
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the  cities — the  degraded,  beastly  offsccuring 
of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  who  will  serve 
for  pay,  and  run  away  as  soon  as  they  can 
when  danger  threatens."  Hundreds  of  sim- 
ilar notices  were  set  afloat,  until  the  great 
majority  of  Southern  people  were  led  to  be- 
lieve in  their  truth.  The  effect  of  such  shock- 
ing falsehoods,  upon  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  the  North,  who  had  answered  their  coun- 
try's call,  was  only  to  aggravate  a  rapidly- 
growing  detestation  of  their  enemy. 

The  aspersions  of  course 
reached  the  President.  The 
opinion  was  assiduously 
disseminated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  drunk- 
ard and  a  lascivious  man,  degrading,  in  his 
daily  conduct,  his  high  office.  Thus  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  (April  20th,)  had  "  reliable  infor- 
mation" that  "  Old  Abe  had  been  beastly  in- 
toxicated for  the  previous  thirty-six  consecu- 
tive hours,  and  that  eighty  border  ruffians 
from  Kansas,  under  command  of  Lane,  occu- 
pied the  East  Room,  to  guard  his  Majesty's 
slumbers."  This,  coming  from  a  paper  which  ' 
had  held  out  for  the  Union  to  a  late  day, 
only  marked  the  depth  of  degradation  to 
which  the  press  of  the  South  was  reduced  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  secession 
spirit.  The  New  Orleans  Delta  (April  29th) 
repeated  the  wretched  fabrication  in  this 
strain  :  "  A  gentleman  arrived  here  this  morn- 
ing, who,  with  several  others,  was  arrested, 
while  passing  through  Washington,  for  being 
Southerners,  aud  were  taken  into  the  presence 
of  the  august  Baboon.  He  declares  that  Lin 
coin  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  hardly 
maintain  his  seat  in  the  chair.  It  was  noto- 
rious in  Washington  that  he  had  been  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  for  more  than  thirty-six 
hours.  The  man  is  nearly  scared  to  death  ; 
and  few  people,  in  that  city,  are  in  a  better 
condition."  That  these  scandalous  inven- 
tions passed  uncontradicted  by  those  who 
well  knew  their  infamous  falsity,  is  only  one 
of  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  designed  de- 
ception practiced  by  the  leaders  to  work  the 
heart  of  the  Southern  masses  uj)  to  a  point  of 
frenzy  against  the  Northern  j3eople  and  Presi- 
dent. 

The  movement  of  troops  northward  com- 
menced by  April  20th — Richmond  being  the 
rendezvous.  April  23d  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
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North. 


Express  stated  that  fifty-four 
hundred  men  were  already 
in  the  field  and  ready  to 
march,  and  announced  that  two  regiments 
had  started  for  Virginia. 

The  First  South  Carolina  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers, Colonel  Maxcy  Gregg,  started  "  for 
the  seat  of  war  on  the  Potomac,"  April  23d. 
The  Charleston  Courier  said  :  "  The  call  made 
upon  South  Carolina  has  been  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  Governor  Pickens  has  been  per- 
fectly overwhelmed  with  offers  of  brigades, 
battalions,  regiments,  and  companies,  all  de- 
sirous of  being  accepted  as  volunteers  for  Vir- 
ginia. The  reverence  felt  for  her  soil  by 
South  Carolinians,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  be  the 
first  to  defend  her,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the 
best  blood  of  the  State."  This  sounded  large  ; 
but,  considering  that  the  State,  according  to 
the  census  of  1860,  contained  only  fifty-seven 
thousand  white  male  adults,  it  was  certain 
that  the  "  overwhelming"  oilers  would  not 
greatly  exceed  the  entire  male  population. 
Yet,  this  same  journal — to  illustrate  the  ir- 
responsible character  of  Southern  journalism 
—in  a  previous  article  assumed  that  the  State 
had  (in  April)  ten  thousand  men  under  arms 
at  Charleston,  and  twelve  thousand  in  other 
portions  of  the  State,  and  had,  besides,  fifty- 
eight  thousand  enrolled  and  organized  troops 
— in  all  eighty  thousand  effective  men,  or 
twenty-three  thousand  more  than  the  entire 
male  adult  population  of  the  State !  Such 
assumptions  were  made  in  the  interests  of 
"  the  cause,"  and  were  among  the  instrumen- 
talities used  to  inspire  the  people  with  confi- 
dence in  regard  to  their  own  resources  and 
abilities  to  overcome  opposition. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  of  April  30th  gave 
glowing  accounts  of  the  grand  military  dis- 
play of  the  day  previous.  Between  three  and 
four  thousand  troops,  of  all  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice,  participated.     The  people  of  the  city 
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were  represented  as  being  very  enthusiastic 
for  the  war.  This  display  or  review  was 
preparatory  to  the  march,  North,  of  Louisia- 
na's quota.  The  ladies  of  the  city  had  pre- 
viously held  a  meeting  (April  23d)  to  organ- 
ize a  relief  association  for  providing  the  vol- 
unteers with  clothing. 

And  here  we  may  say 
that  the  female  portion  of 
Southern  communities  was 
quite  as  devoted  to  the  war  as  the  most  ar- 
dent Secessionist  could  desire.  It,  ere  long, 
became  their  pride  and  boast  to  say — "  my 
husband,"  or  "my  son"  or  "my  brother  is  in 
the  Confederate  army."  The  making  of  lint 
and  bandages,  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
the  gathering  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
families  of  volunteers,  became  their  chief  oc- 
cupation. If  men  faltered  in  their  hope  or 
faith,  they  had  only  to  hear  the  not  always 
sweetly  worded  invective  of  their  maids  and 
matrons  against  the  "  ruthless  invaders,"  the 
"hirelings  of  old  Lincoln,"  the  "barbarians 
of  the  New  England  mills,"  to  re-inspire 
their  wavering  ardor  in  the  cause  of  secession. 

The  Richmond  Inquirer  of  April  27th  gave 
the  number  of  Confederate  troops  at  that  point 
as  three  thousand  and  twenty-two.  By  May  1st 
the  number  was  increased  to  sixty-two  hun- 
dred, and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
force  was  so  large  that  the  permanent  line  of 
defense  facing  the  Potomac,  was  discussed. 
Norfolk  and  Harper's  Ferry  were  made  secure, 
Yorktown  was  occupied ;  batteries  were  lo- 
cated on  the  Potomac,  and  sufficient  troops 
were  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Arlington 
Heights  to  excite  much  uneasiness  —  a  feel- 
ing only  relieved  by  General  Scott's  first 
grand  stroke  (May  24th),  the  occupation  of  the 
Potomac  from  Alexandria  up  to  Georgetown, 
the  seizure  of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire 
railway  terminus,  with  cars,  locomotive,  &c, 
and  of  the  terminus  of  the  Orange  and  Ma- 
nassas Gap  railroad. 
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The  States'  Ren- 
dezvous. 


The  Free  States'  Govern- 
ors, without  exception,  an- 
swered the  President's  call 
for  troops  by  calling  together  their  respect- 
ive Legislatures,  and  by  taking  such  other 
steps  as  would  hasten  the  dispatch  of  the 
complement  first  called  for.  The  several 
rendezvous  designated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, were  as  follows :  New  York,  N.  Y. 
City,  Albany,  Elmira ;  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg;  New  Jersey,  Trenton; 
Delaware,  Wilmington  ;  Missouri,  St.  Louis  ; 
Illinois,  Chicago,  Cairo ;  Indiana,  Indianap- 
olis ;  Ohio,  Columbus,  Cleveland ;  Michigan, 
Detroit;  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee;  Iowa,  Keo- 
kuk; Minnesota,  St.  Paul ;  Maine,  Portland ; 
New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth ;  Vermont,  Bur- 
lington ;  Massachusetts,  Springfield ;  Rhode 
Island,  Providence  ;  Connecticut,  New  Haven. 
At  these  points  arrangements  were  made  for 
quartering  the  quotas,  and  for  dispatching 
regiments  to  the  seat  of  danger,  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  organized. 

The  Legislatures,  on  as- 
sembling, immediately  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the 
questions  of  finance  and  military  organiza- 
tion demanded  by  the  sudden  emergency. 
As  early  as  April  15th,  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature (then  being  in  session)  Voted  three 
million  dollars  for  arming  and  equipping 
troops  for  immediate  service.  New  York 
city  (April  22d)  appropriated  one  million 
for  the  same  purpose,  and. five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  support  of  families  of 
the   volunteers.      The  Vermont   Legislature 
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assembled  April  22d,  and,  on  the  25th,  voted 
one  million  dollars  to  arm  and  equip  its  vol- 
unteers. The  Legislature  of  Indiana  voted 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  April  29th. 
The  New  Jersey  Legislature  met  April  30th, 
and  the  Governor  recommended  two  million 
dollars  for  war  purposes.  May  3d,  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  appropriated  two  mill- 
ions for  the  public  defense. 

These   contributions    of 
_       .  ,    ,  . , .  ,      Enormous  Free   Con- 

Lecrislatures,     cities,     and 

&  '  '  tnbutious. 

towns,  amounted,  May  7th, 

to  over  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.     The 

record  is  so  honorable  that  we  repeat  such 

as  were  reported  up  to  the  date  named  : 

Albany,  N.  Y $46,000 

Auburn,  N.Y 4,000 

Abington,  Mass  ...  5,000 

Amesb  ury ,  Mass ...  5 ,000 

Acton,  Mass 5,000 

Boston,  Mass 186,000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y....  75,000 

Bridgeport,  ct 31,000 

Burlington,  Vt 3,000 

Bath,  Me 10,000 

Batavia,  N.  Y 4,000 

Buffalo,  N.Y 110,000 

Burlington,  N.  J 4,000 

Bordentovvn,  N.  J..  3,000 

Bradford,  Vt 2,000 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 1,000 

Bedford,  Mass 2,000 

Bennington,  Vt 10,000 

Hair.',  Mass 2,000 

Braintree.  Mass 2.000 

Bedford,  N.Y 1,000 

Brunswick,  Me 1,000 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.  10,000 
Connecticut,  State. . 2,000,000 

Cincinnati 280,000 

Charlestown,  Mass..  10,000 

Chicago,  111 20,000 

Circleville,  Ohio 2,000 

Clinton,  111 5,000 

Cohasset,  Mass 1,000 

Clinton,  N.  Y 1,000 

Concord ,  Mass 4 ,000 

Concord,  N.  H 10,000 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  7,000 

Canton,  Mass 5,000 

Cass  County,  Ind. . .  6,000 


Cam.  &  Am.  R.R.  Co. 

Detroit  Mich 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y 

Dover,  N.  H 

Damariscotta,  Me.. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Erie,  Pa 

Evausville,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass... . 
Flemington,  N.  J... 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.. 
Gloucester,  Mass.. . 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y... 
Great  Falls,  N.  H... 

Greensburg,  Ind 

Georgetown,  Mass  . 

Galena,  111         

Hudson ,  N.  Y 

Hamilton  Ohio 

Hobokeu,  N.  J 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Harrisburg,  Pa.. 

Illinois,  State 

Indiana,  State. .. 

Iowa,  State 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.... 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Ipswich,  Mass. . . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J 
Janesville,  Wis.. 
Kenton,  Ohio.. . . 
Keene,  N.  H. .. . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Lockport,  N.  Y. . 


$10,000 

50,000 

20.000 

10.000 

3,000 

11,000 

8.000 

25,000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

4,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,000 

5,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1 .000 

2,000 

1,000 

64,000 

5,000 

2,000.000 

1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

5,000 

4,000 

32,000 

6,000 

2,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,000 
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Lawrence,  Mass .... 

Lowell,  Mass 

London,  Ohio 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lebanon  county,  Pa. 

Maine,  State 1 

Michigan  ,vari's  pi's. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Marblehead,  Mass.. 

Mai  len,  .Mass 

Madison,  [nd 

Mount  Holley.N.  J. 
Morristown.  X.  J.. . 

Mystic,  Ct.'. 

Madison,  Wis 

Marlboro',  Mass 

Marshfield,  Mass... 

New  York  State 3 

New  Fork  City 2 

New  Jersey  State. . .  1 

Newark,  X.  J 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Norwich,  Ct 

New  Loudon,  Ct. ..  . 
N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Needham,  Mass.. .. 
Newtown,  Mass .... 
N.  Andover,  Mass.... 
Noblesvilie,  Ind.... 

Newbury,  Mass 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Ohio,  State 3 

Oswego,  XT.  Y 

Ottawa,  111 

Pennsylvania,  State.3 

Philadelphia 

Plymouth,  Mass.... 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Paterson,  X.  J 

Portland,  Me 

Princeton,  X.  J 

Palmyra,  X.  Y 

Quincv,  Mass 

Total 


$5,000 

8,000 

1,000 

6,000 

10,000 

,300.000 

50.000 

31,000 

5,000 

2.000 

6,000 

3.000 

3,000 

7.000 

9,000 

10.000 

5,000 

,000,000 

,173.000 

,000,000 

130.000 

30,000 

13,000 

10,000 

2,000 

3,000 

8,000 

3.000 

10,000 

3,000 

4.000 

,000.000 

13,000 

18,000 

500,000 

330,000 

2,000 

10,000 

20.000 

10,000 

31,000 

2,000 

6.000 

10,000 


Rhode  Island,  State 

Rochester 

Rockland,  Me 

Salem,  Mass 

Stowe.Mass 

Schenectady,  X.  V 
Seneca  Falls,  V  V. 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Sycamore,  III 

St.  Albans,  VI 

Sag  Harbor,,N.  V. 
Sar.  Springs,  N.  V. 
Southboro,  Mass... 
Syracuse,  X.  Y. ... 
Salisbury,  Mass  .. 

Shelburne,  Vt 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

Sutton,  Mass 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Taunton.  Mass.... 

Dtica,  X.  Y 

Upper  Sandusky,  0 
Vermont,  State.  . . 
Wisconsin,  State.. 
Weymouth,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Waynesville,  Ohio 
Waltham,  Mass.. 
W.  Cambridge, Mass 
Woodstock,  Vt. ... 
Watertown,  X.  Y.. 

Warsaw,  X.  Y 

Watertown,  Mass.. 
Waterford,  X.  Y.. 
Westboro',  Mass... 
West  Troy,  X.  Y.. 

Woburn,  Mass 

Warsaw,  N.  Y 

Woodbury,  Coun... 
Webster,  Mass..  . . 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Zanesville,  Ohio.. . 


$500,000 

69,000 

10,000 

15^000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

lo.ooo 

3.000 

2,  ooo 

2.000 

34,000 

5.000 

1,000 

30.000 

6,000 

48,000 

5.000 

40.000 

20,000 

5,000 

1,000,000 

225,000 

5,000 

3,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7.000 

5,000 

3.000 

5,000 

4,000 

14,000 

3,000 


Governor  Curtin's 
Message. 


123,277,000 

The  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature assembled  April  30. 
The  Message  of  Governor 
Curtin  maybe  referred  to  as  indicative  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  State  Executives — 
to  which  the  Legislators  fully  responded.  The 
abstract  report  was  as  follows  : 

"  Gov.  Curtin's  Message  on  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
tra session,  speaks  of  the  unexampled  promptness 
and  patriotism  with  which  Pennsylvania  and  other 
loyal  States  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  says  that  the  slaughter  of  Northern  troops 
in  Baltimore,  for  the  pretended  offense  of  marching 
at  the  call  of  the  Federal  Government  peaceably 
over  soil  admittedly  in  the  Union,  with  the  object  of 
defending  the  common  Capital,  imposes  new  duties 
and  responsibilities  on  the  State  and  Administration. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  be  submitted  to,  whether 
Maryland  may  profess  to  be  loyal  to  the  Union  or 
otherwise.  There  can  be  permitted  no  hostile  soil, 
no  obstructed  thoroughfare,  between  the  States  un- 
doubtedly loyal  and  their  National  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  route 
through  Baltimore  may  be  no  longer  closed  against 
the  peaceable  passage  of  our  people  armed  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  but  we  must  be  fully  as- 
sured of  this,  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 


passage  to  the  Capital,  by  any  and  every  route  es- 
sential to  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  must  be 
attained  peaceably  if  possible,  but  by  force  of  arms 
if  necessary.  The  time  for  temporizing  and  forbear- 
ing with  this  rebellion  is  past.  On  Saturday  last  an 
additional  requisition  was  made  for  twenty-five  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry.  There  have 
been  more  companies  tendered  than  will  makeup  the 
entire  complement.  The  Governor  communicates 
the  fact  that  the  Banks  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
voluntarily  tendered  any  amount  of  money  necessary 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
State  and  nation.  The  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  not  yet  exhausted,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
have  the  accounts  properly  settled ;  but  a  much 
larger  sum  will  be  required.  The  Legislature  has  been 
convened  not  only  to  complete  the  reorganization 
of  the  militia  laws  of  the  State,  but  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernor authority  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  borrow  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  extraordinary  requirements.  In 
order  to  protect  the  border,  he  recommends  the  im- 
mediate organization  of  fifteen  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  exclusive  of  those  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  recommends  the 
act  legalizing  the  authorizing  of  appropriations  of 
corporations  for  the  families  of  volunteers." 

The   additional   requisi- 
tion  referred   to    was  not 
made  public  until  May  3d, 
when  the  President  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : 

"Washington,  Friday,  May  3d,  1861. 

"  Whereas,  existing  exigencies  demand  immediate 
and  adequate  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
National  Constitution  and  the  preservation  of  the 
National  Union  by  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary combinations  now  existing  in  several  States 
for  opposing  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  obstructing 
the  execution  thereof,  to  which  end  a  military  force 
in  addition  to  that  called  forth  by  my  Proclamation 
of  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  present  year, 
appears  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  now,  there- 
fore, I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  actual  service,  do  hereby  call  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-two  thousand 
and  thirty-four  volunteers,  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  to  be 
mustered  into  service  as  infautry  and  cavalry.  The 
proportions  of  each  arm  and  the  details  of  enroll- 
ment and  organization  will  be  made  known  through 
the  Department  of  War;  and  I  also  direct  that  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regi- 
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ment  of  cavalry,  and  one  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  making  alto- 
gether a  maximum  aggregate 
increase  of  twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  officers  and  enlisted  men,  the  details  of  which 
increase  will  also  be  made  known  through  the  De- 
partment of  War  ;  and  I  further  direct  the  enlist- 
ment, for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years,  of  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  in  addition  to 
the  present  force,  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  details  of  the  enlistment  and  organiza- 
tion will  be  made  known  through  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.  The  call  for  volunteers,  hereby  made, 
and  the  direction  for  the  increase  of  the  regular 
army,  and  for  the  enlistment  of  seamen  hereby  given, 
together  with  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  for 
the  volunteers  and  for  the  regular  forces  hereby 
authorized,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
assembled. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  earnestly  invoke  the  co-ope- 
ration of  all  good  citizens  in  the  measures  hereby 
adopted  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  unlawful 
violence,  for  the  impartial  enforcement  of  Constitu- 
tional laws,  and  for  the  speediest  possible  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  order,  and  with  these,  of  happiness 
ami  prosperity  throughout  our  country. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

•'  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

"  Signed,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

"  By  the  President, 
"WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  Secretary  of  State." 

Prior  to  this  the  President  had  issued  his 
second  Proclamation  of  blockade  (April  27th) 
covering  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia — thus  sealing  them  from  commerce. 
Virginia  oysters,  pine  wood  and  tobacco,  and 
North  Carolina  rosin  and  tar  languished  on 
their  lagunes  and  river  banks,  and  those  States 
.found  that  their  revenues  almost  instantly 
ceased.  Nothing  was  left  for  their  people  to 
do  but  to  fight  or  starve ;  therefore  the  cry 
"  to  arms  I"  became  as  suddenly  popular  as 
the  loss  of  trade  had  been  complete. 

The  blockade  squadron  was  organized  as 
rapidly  as  the  demoralized  state  of  the  navy 
would  allow.  The  shocking  disorder  reigning 
in  that  arm  of  the  service  (see  Vol.  I,  pages 
439-444,)  when  the  Lincoln  Administration 
assumed  its  control,  rendered  it  a  work  of  ex- 
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treme  labor  to  put  in  com- 
mission the  vessels  required 
for  the  immediate  emer- 
gencies of  the  war,  without  any  reference  to 
demands  for  the  blockade  service.  It  was, 
indeed,  only  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
merchants,  ship-owners  and  masters,  founders 
and  builders,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  enabled  to  meet  the  requisitions  for 
transports  and  convoys  ;  yet  his  assiduity  ex- 
tended to  the  imperative  requirements  of  the 
blockade ;  and,  one  by  one,  the  ports  desig- 
nated were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  Union  flag.  It  was  fully  nine  months 
before  the  immense  coast-line  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  Brownsville  could  be  so  patrolled 
with  cruisers  and  guarded  by  local  ships  as 
to  render  egress  and  ingress  impossible ;  but, 
from  the  very  day  the  first  vessel  appeared 
off  the  leading  harbors,  the  commerce  of  those 
ports  ceased  almost  as  completely  as  if  a  bar 
had  grown  across  their  channels.  The  world 
never  before  witnessed  a  fleet  created  as  rap- 
idly; nor  has  any  modern  Government  ever 
been  called  upon  to  perform  so  vast  a  service 
which  was  performed  as  well.  That,  out  of 
the  almost  interminable  lagunes  of  the  South- 
ern coast — where  available  harbors  opened 
through  every  few  leagues  of  saint  and  swamp 
— a  few  small  craft  should  have  "  broken  the 
blockade"  is  not  singular:  or,  that  the  many- 
mouthed  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Savannah  and 
Charleston  should  have  sent  cargoes  to,  and 
received  them  from,  the  Bermudas  and  Cuba, 
or  from  England  direct,  in  swift-sailing  steam- 
ers, is  not  evidence  of  the 
inefficiency  of  that  block 
ade,  when  the  intricacies  of  the  coast  are 
fully  understood,  or  the  cupidity  of  English 
traders  is  appreciated.  It  is  to  the  dis- 
honor of  the  English  Government  that  it 
sought  to  force  the  blocsade,  so  far  as  to 
make  one  of  its  nearest  and  most  available 
islands — that  of  New  Providence — a  regular 
rendezvous  for  Southern  vessels.  The  port 
of  Nassau  became,  during  the  pendency  of 
the  war,  a  regular  port  of  entry  and  trans- 
shipment for  goods  bound  to  and  from  the 
rebellious  States.  Loads  of  arms,  munitions, 
ordnance,  clothing,  &c. — all  contraband  of 
war — found  their  way  into  the  South  through 
the  vigilance   and  daring  of  a  few  English 
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commanders.*  That  all  was  done  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  both  at  the 
island  and  in  England,  admits  of  no  question. 
The  American  people  will  be  slow  to  forget 
the  commercial  history  of  Nassau  in  1861-2; 
and  that  the  reckoning  will  he  fully  paid 
with  interest,  is  the  solemn  purpose  of  every 
American  citizen. 

The  steam  frigate  Minne- 
sota, flag-ship  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  sailed  on  duty  from  Boston, 
May  8th.  At  the  same  date  the  frigate  Cum- 
berland, the  Pawnee  and  Mouticelh,  with  the 
tug  and  gunboat  Yankee,  were  off  Fortress 
Monroe,  closing  up  the  mouths  of  James 
and  York  rivers;  while  the  four  steamers  of 
the  Acpiia  Creek  line,  heavily  armed,  were 
cruising  up  and  down  the  Potomac  —  thus 
sealing  Virginia  commerce  by  sea.  The  Con- 
federate authorities,  apprehending  that  the 
naval  force  gathering  at  Hampton  Roads 
might  be  destined  for  the  reoccupation  of 
Norfolk,  sent  thither  heavy  detachments  of 
troops,  to  man  the  batteries  erected  on  Cra- 
ney  Island,  Sandy  Point,  at  the  Hospital,  one 
near  Norfolk  fort,  and  one  three  miles  below 
the  Hospital,  on  the  bluffs.  All  these  points 
of  defense  were  rapidly  made  effective,  and 
were  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  As 
early  as  May  5th,  one  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred Alabamians  were  in  the  defenses.  At 
the  same  date,  about-  ten  thousand  troops 
were  encamped  in  and  around  Norfolk,  and 
at  the  Navy-yard  barracks.  An  immense 
force  of  laborers  hastened  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  the  yard  to  its  old  condition,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  over  fifteen 

*  An  incident  illustrative  of  the  length  of  Eng- 
lish presumption  was  had  in  the  ease  of  the  fast  steam- 
er Fingal,  which  loaded  in  England  with  a  heavy 
cargo  of  rifles,  ordnance,  stores,  &c,  and  started, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  English  authorities,  to 
run  the  blockade.  She  succeeded,  by  her  fieetness, 
iu  getting  into  Savannah.  The  presumption  of  the 
transaction  was  iu  the  English  CodsuI  of  Savannah 
sending  the  crew  of  the  vessel  North,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  flag,  demanding  their  unre- 
stricted passage,  as  English  subjects,  to  some  North- 
ern port,  for  return  to  England !  They  were  of 
course  forbidden  to  pass  the  lines,  and  sent  back  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Their  ves- 
sel was  afterwards  burnt,  to  keep  her  from  the  guns 
of  the  American  squadron. 
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hundred  guns — many  of  them  superb  Colum- 
biads  and  Dahlgrens — at  the  disposal  of  the 
Confederate  authorities. 

May  11th,  the  steam  frigate  Niagara  ar- 
rived off  Charleston  bar  and  sealed  the  main 
entrance  against  commerce.  Savannah  was 
not  closed  until  May  28th,  when  the  gunboat 
Union  appeared  off  the  river  mouths.  The 
Brooklyn  appeared  oil' the  Mississippi  mouths 
May  27th.  Mobile  was  blockaded  the  same 
day.  Prior  to  this  (.May  22d)  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Shi])  Island,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Confederates,  were  abandoned. 

The  President's  procla- 
mation for  three  years' 
troops  indicated  the  vigor 
with  which  the  Administration  had  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  emergency.  April  27th, 
the  three  military  Departments  of  Washing- 
ton, Annapolis,  and  Pennsylvania  were  cre- 
ated, their  commands  being  given,  respect- 
ively, to  Colonel  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  United 
States  Army,  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers 
B.  F.  Butler,  and  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers Patterson.  To  these  were  added,  May 
10th,  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  including 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  of  which  the 
command  was  assigned  to  Major-General  of 
Ohio  Volunteers,  Geo.  B.  McClellan.  At  the 
same  date  an  order  was  issued  requiring  all 
officers  of  the  regular  service  to  take  and  sub- 
scribe anew  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  This  order  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  still  remaining  number  of  of- 
ficers who,  if  not  traitors,  so  far  sympa- 
thized with  their  Southern  friends  as  to  be 
unsafe  servants  of  their  country.  The  order 
produced  the  good  effect  of  securing  sev- 
eral desired  resignations  from  the  regular 
service.  Thus  sifted,  the  regular  officers  be- 
came thoroughly  reliable ;  and  they  formed 
the  nucleus  for  the  order  and  organization 
which  rapidly  sprung  up  throughout  the  en- 
tire Army  of  the  Union. 

The  Department  of  Virginia,  embracing 
Eastern  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, was  created  May  20th,  and  the  command 
given  to  B.  F.  Butler,  promoted  to  be  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers,  May  16th. 

General  John  A.  Dix  was  named 
Major -General  of  New  York  Volunteers, 
May  6th.     He   soon  assumed   command  of 
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the  troops   organizing    in  New  York    City, 
under  State  orders. 

All  these  commands  were 
Disposition  of  North-      asgi„ned   to    men   qualified 

em  Troops.  „   ,  „         , 

for  the  field.  The  im- 
mense aggregation  of  troops  at  Washington, 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  at  the  camps  in  Penn- 
sylvania.and  the  Western  States,  rendered 
field  officers  for  superior  command  imme- 
diately called  for.  The  activity  of  the  rebels 
left  no  doubt  of  their  purposes  to  surround 
Washington  by  a  net-work  of  available  ap- 
proaches, with  the  eventual  design  of  seizing 
Maryland,  and  thus  to  become  possessors  of 
the  National  Capital.  To  this  not  very  well 
laid  scheme  of  advance  the  Federal  General- 
in-Chief  interposed  his  well-arranged  plan 
for  removing  the  scene  of  hostilities  into  the 
rebel  territory.  The  concentration  at  For- 
tress Monroe  gave  occupation  to  the  enemy 
for  a  large  "  army  of  observation"  at  Nor- 
folk, Hampton  and  Yorktown,  to  guard  the 
approaches  to  Richmond.  The  large  camp 
at  Chambersburg  so  evidently  menaced  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  covered  the  west  of  Mary- 
land, as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  rebels 
to  create  an  "  army  of  observation"  at  the 
Ferry  and  at  Leesburg.  The  occupation  of 
Cairo,  April  20th,  and  a  concentration  at  that 
point  of  a  strong  force  under  Colonel  Pren- 
tiss, made  it  evident  that  any  expedition  up 
the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  would  fail ;  and  com- 
pelled the  formation  at  Hickman  and  Colum- 
bus of  another  "  army  of  observation."  Gov- 
ernor Yates  of  Illinois,  in  announcing  the  rea- 
sons for  the  occupancy  of  Cairo,  by  Special 
Message  to  the  Legislature,  said  :  "  Simul- 
taneously with  the  receipt  of  the  order  from 
the  War  Department  for  the  movement,  reli- 
able information  reached  me  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  by  disaffected  persons  in  other 
States  to  seize  upon  Cairo  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and 
thus  cut  off  communication  with  the  interior 
of  the  State."  The  appointment  of  McClel- 
lan  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio  was  made  with  reference  to  a  cam- 
paign in  Western  Virginia,  to  assist  the 
Wheeling  Convention  in  re-establishing  the 
loyal  Government,  and  to  drive  out  of  that 
section' of  the  State  all  forces  and  local  or- 
ganizations of  the  Secessionists.     The  enemy 
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soon  found  reason  to  feel  that  General  Scott 
meant  offense  as  well  as  defense. 

The  passage  of  troops 
from  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States  during  the  fourth 
week  of  April,  fully  tasked  the  ability  of  the 
railways  and  available  steam-transports.  The 
New  York  Seventy-first,  Twelfth  and  Sixth 
sailed  Sunday,  April  21st,  followed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  First.  All  these  regiments  ar- 
rived, under  convoy  of  the  gun  boat  Harriet 
Lane,  oft*  Annapolis,  April  23d,  to  find  just 
entering  the  harbor  the  Massachusetts  Fifth. 
Within  six  days  Massachusetts  had  placed 
en  route  for  the  Capital  five  full  regiments  of 
infantry,  a  battalion  of  rifles  and  a  finely 
equipped  battery  of  six  guns. 

April  23d,  the  Sixty-ninth,  Thirteenth  and 
Eighth  regiments  New  York  militia  left  foi 
Annapolis.  As  an  evidence  particularly  of 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  pervading  the  Irish- Amer- 
ican citizens,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that 
sixty-five  hundred  names  were  enrolled  on  the 
lists  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  from  which  the  Colo- 
nel, Corcoran,  had  to  choose  the  one  thousand 
and  ten  men  required. 

April  24th,  the  New  York  militia  regi- 
ment, the  Twenty-fifth,  from  Albany,  was  in 
the  city,  en  route  for  Annapolis.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  recruits  for  the  New  York 
Seventh,  also  sailed  in  the  steamer  Daylight, 
direct  for  Washington,  under  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Viele.  This  steamer  reached  the  Capital 
on  the  morning  of  April  28th,  being  the  first 
passage  up  the  Potomac  of  a  transport  with 
troops.* 


*  Colonel  Scliouler,  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
setts, dispatched  Captain  Dodd  of  the  Third  battal- 
ion of  rifles,  May  1st,  on  the  propeller  Cambridge, 
with  orders  to  proceed  up  the  Potomac.  The  order 
said:  "  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Governor  that 
the  ship  Cambridge  shall  reach  Washington,  and 
demonstrate  that  a  Massachusetts  ship,  armed  with 
Massachusetts  men,  shall  be  the  first  to  arrive  by 
that  route,  as  our  Sixth  regiment  was  the  first  to 
arrive  at  Washington  through  the  hostile  city  of  Bal- 
timore." The  order  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Cambridge 
landed  her  troops  in  Washington  May  3d  ;  but  the 
honor  of  the  first  arrival,  by  the  Potomac,  belongs 
to  Captain  Viele  and  the  New  York  Seventh.  The 
Colonel  also  is  in  error  in  ascribing  to  Massachusetts 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  at  the  Capital 
with  her  troops.     To   Pennsylvania  belongs  that 
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The  military  occupation 
of  Maryland  already  has 
been  adverted  to.  [See 
Chap.  VI.]  The  watchfulness  of  Butler's 
troops  kept  the  would-be  revolutionists  in  a 
condition  of  apprehension  more  exciting  than 
gratifying  to  them.  Finding  that  the  mili- 
tary force  present  in  and  around  Baltimore 
was  equal  to  the  suppression  of  any  attempt- 
ed demonstration  against  the  Union,  the  Se- 
cessionists sought  to  aid  and  comfort  their 
cause  by  such  secret  means  as  lay  in  their 
power.  Men  were  enlisted  for  the  Southern 
army,  and  daily  left  for  Harper's  Ferry  in 
squads.  This  enlistment  was  not  discour- 
aged by  the  Federal  authorities,  for  every  re- 
cruit made  one  less  cut-throat  to  deal  with. 
The  men  whose  sympathies  for  the  South 
were  most  violently  expressed,  belonged,  as 
a  general  thing,  to  a  class  of  rowdies  whose 
reign  in  Baltimore  had  given  the  "  Monu- 
mental City"  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
disorder,  and  their  absence  was  a  source  of 
no  regret  to  any  friend  of  good  government. 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of  old  fami- 
lies in  that  city  whose  attachment  to  the 
South  and  its  peculiar  institution  was  strong- 
er than  their  love  for  the  Union,  and  in  them 
the  Government  found  its  most  virulent  en- 
emies. Their  at  first  open  demonstrations 
against  the  Federal  authority  soon  assumed 
a  more  secret  course  of  proceedings.  It  was 
their  influence  which  controlled  the  revolu- 
tionary Legislature.  Their  power  Governor 
Hicks  was  made  to  fear.  Their  money,  freely 
used,  armed  the  secret  societies  which  were 
afterwards  discovered  to  exist  throughout 
the  State,  giving  the  military  considerable 
employment  in  ferreting  out  depots  of  arms. 
Their  influence  swayed  the  police  of  Balti- 
more and  rendered  it  necessary,  after  a  brief 
period,  to  suspend  that  organization  entirely. 
Although  but  a  mere  score  in  numbers,  as  in 
other  sections  of  the  Slave  States  those  "  old 
families"  exercised  <i  sway  as  unaccountable 

honor.  She  had  over  four  hundred  troops  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the 
issue  of  the  President's  Proclamation,  the  Massachu- 
setts troops  reaching  the  Capital  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  the  19th.  These  are  immaterial  points  ; 
but,  as  the  pride  of  States  is  concerned,  we  prefer 
to  recite  the  facts  with  precision. 
19 


as  it  was  demoralizing  to  the  dignity  of  free 
labor  and  honest  industry. 

Among  these  we  should 

xl  -  ..  j,  -„,.  The  Winans'  Family. 
mention  the  tamily  ot  Wi- 
nans, whose  great  wealth  and  eminent  social 
position  gave  it  a  wide  influence.  The  pro- 
prietors of  extensive  iron  works,  the  Winans' 
controlled  a  large  number  of  laboring  men 
and  mechanics — rendering  them  powerful,  as 
their  wTealth  made  them  dangerous,  foes  to 
their  country.  Their  large  foundry  was  clos- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  open  to  the  enemy.  Their  money  was 
not  wanting  when  the  Southern  cause  de- 
manded. Against  their  baleful  influence 
Government  was  constrained  soon  to  exert 
its  fullest  authority. 

May  11th,  Butler  was  informed  of  the  pas- 
sage from  Baltimore  to  Frederick,  en  route 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  a  suspicious-looking 
box  mounted  on  a  carriage.  It  was  seized 
by  his  order,  and  found  to  contain  the  Wi- 
nans' Steam  Gun — an  ugly  weapon,  designed 
to  mow  down  ranks  of  men  at  each  sweep  of 
its  exhaustless  tube.  Ross  Winans  himself, 
the  head  of  the  family,  was  arrested  by  order 
of  General  Butler  at  the  Relay  House,  May 
14th,  on  his  return  from  the  just  adjourned 
session  of  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a 
prominent  member.  Against  this  arrest  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  again  "  protested"  by  exerting 
himself  for  Winans'  release,  but  Butler  placed 
the  old  gentleman  under  guard  until  he  could 
confer  with  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

The    day   prior   to    this 

.  ,       . ,  ,    .  .       n        Final  Occupation  of 

evidently   pre  -  determined  „. 

arrest  of  the  old  conspira- 
tor, Butler  occupied  the  city  with  a  force 
comprising  the  Boston  Light  Artillery,  Ma- 
jor Cook  ;  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  regiment,  Colonel  Jones;  and 
about  five  hundred  men  of  the  New  York 
Eighth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waltenburg.  The 
camp  chosen  wTas  on  Federal  Hill.  This  step 
was  preliminary  to  the  occupation  of  Patter- 
son's Park  and  Murray  Hill— heights  which 
placed  the  city  entirely  under  the  guns  of  the 
Federal  troops,  and  covered  Fort  McHenry 
on  the  land  side.  As  all  these  positions  were 
higher  than  the  Fort,  their  possession  by  an 
enemy  would  render  that  fine  work  unten- 
able ;  and  as  the  Confederates  had  arranged 
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for  a  Maryland  campaign,  the  necessity  for 
the  occupation  and  entrenching  Avas  appa- 
rent. Butler's  proclamation  (May  14th)  was 
pervaded  with  the  decision  of  a  stern  mili- 
tary commandant,  but  it  brought  a  sense  of 
security  and  of  protection.  His  occupation 
of  the  city  was  welcomed  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  people.  The  entry  of  the  troops 
into  the  city  was  the  occasiou  of  much  re- 
joicing. The  Baltimore  Clipper  said  :  "  On 
the  route  to  the  Hill  the  streets  were  throng- 
ed with  people,  who  greeted  the  military 
with  cheers  at  every  step,  the  ladies  at  the 
windows  and  doors  joining  in  the  applause 
by  waving  their  handkerchiefs."  This  re- 
ception came  from  the  citizens,  from  house- 
holders, those  who  had  all  at  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,  and  was, 
doubtless,  all  the  more  hearty  from  the  ex- 
perience of  mob-law  and  violence  which  had 
so  nearly  ruined  the  city.  From  the  date  of 
that  proclamation  the  cloud  which  had 
overshadowed  the  city  began  to  dissipate, 
but  it. was  long  before  the  place  recovered 
from  the  malign  effects  of  its  twenty  days 
of  treason  and  rebellion. 

Large  seizures  of  arms 
followed  the  advent  of 
Butler's  forces.  May  14th, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  vessel  lay  at  the 
dock  loaded  ready  for  Virginia.  Being  board- 
ed by  an  officer,  she  was  found  to  contain  a 
cargo  of  Minie  rifles  and  about  four  thousand 
pikes,  from  Winans'  machine  shops.  The 
vessel  was  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
McHenry.  The  same  day  Butler  relieved 
Marshal  Kane  of  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
found  stored  in  a  warehouse,  consisting  of 
fifteen  dray  loads  of  carbines,  flint-lock  mus- 
kets and  pikes,  from  Winans'  shops.  All  were 
taken  to  Fort  McHenry.  The  opposition  of- 
fered by  this  Superintendent  of  Police,  Geo. 
P.  Kane,  and  his  complicity  with  treason, 
soon  induced  his  arrest  and  incarceration  in 
a  military  jail.  Governor  Hicks  for  some 
days  rested  under  the  odi- 
um of  having  ordered,  or 
assented  to,  the  destruction 
of  the  railway  bridges.  He  denied  this,  and 
gave  his  opinion  of  this  Kane  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  Mayor's  communication  and  accompanying 
certificates  have  induced  any  person  to  doubt  my 
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true  position  in  the  premises,  I  respectfully  ask  a 
suspension  of  judgment  until  a  sufficient  time  be 
afforded  me  to  collect  the  necessary  proof,  and  show 
as  I  shall  be  able  to  do,  most  conclusively,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges  was  a  part  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  those  acting  against  the  Government,  and 
was  known  and  proclaimed  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  before  the  destruction  was  consummated,  But 
any  person  who  knows  my  opinion  of  George  P. 
Kane  and  Enoch  L.  Lowe,  will  at  once  admit  that  I 
would  be  very  slow  to  assent  to  any  proposition 
emanating  from  or  endorsed  by  them.  Their  intro- 
duction into  my  chamber  at  the  late  hour  of  the 
night,  to  urge  my  consent  to  the  perpetration  of  an 
unlawful  act,  was  not  calculated  to  convince  me  of 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  that  act.  Men  do  not 
readily  take  counsel  of  their  enemies." 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Relay  House 
and  Baltimore,  troops  from  the  North  passed 
freely,  by  railroad,  to  the  Capital,  by  the 
Northern  Central  and  Wilmington  routes. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  not  open 
even  for  passenger  travel,  after  the  12th  of 
May — the  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  giving 
the  Confederates  entire  control  of  the  track. 
Up  to  that  date,  the  trains  ran  irregularly, 
and  witli  some  restrictions  ;  but,  the  blowing 
up  of  culverts  to  the  west  of  the  Potomac, 
compelled  the  entire  through  traffic  of  the 
road  to  cease. 

May  16th,  Butler  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Annapolis — hav- 
ing been  created  Major-General,  with  orders 
to  repair  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Cadwallader, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  vacated  De- 
partment, head-quarters  at  Fort  McHenry, 
in  Baltimore. 

That  the  Federal  Government  proposed  a 
war  of  offense  in  its  own  defense  became 
evident  by  the  middle  of  May.  Butler  was 
placed  in  command  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe  for  active  ope- 
rations. Fifteen  thousand 
troops — including  all  the  Massachusetts  con- 
tingents and  several  of  the  New  York  militia 
regiments — wTere  placed  at  his  disposal  and 
soon  found  themselves  in  quarters  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  York  peninsula.  When  this 
movement  was  ordered,  Scott  had  definitively 
arranged  for  the  descent  over  the  Potomac, 
and  only  awaited  the  election  in  Virginia, 
(May  23d,)  to  order  the  first  step  forward  of 
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the  campaign.  The  heavy  concentration  of 
troops  at  Washington  looked  less  like  defense 
than  advance.  The  seizure,  May  20th,  of 
telegraphic  dispatches,  indicated  a  determi- 
nation to  ferret  out  all  secret  conspirators 
yet  at  work  in  the  North — a  stroke  of  policy 
which  quite  as  greatly  terrified  the  manufac- 
turers and  importers  of  arms,  as  the  hidden 
enemies  of  the  Government.  Up  to  the  last 
moment,  when  delivery  by  Adams'  Express 
was  practicable,  the  operators  in  fire-arms 
had  freely  filled  Southern  orders,  and  the 
Express  Company  had  freely  transported  the 
"  goods"  to  their  Southern  branch  lines. 
When  the  moment  came  for  cutting  oft"  all 
communication  with  the  Southern  States  in 
rebellion,  the  Express  Company  preserved  its 
chartered  rights  by  sj^litting  the  corporation 
into  two  sections— the  Adams'  Express  South 


and  the  Adams'  Express  North.  If  Govern- 
ment had  examined  the  secret  archives  of 
that  carrier  company,  it  would  doubtless  have 
obtained  enlarged  ideas  of  its  industry  and 
usefulness  to  the  South. 

Before  chronicling  the  movements  over  the 
Potomac  initiated  by  the  advance  of  May 
24  th,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri — the  first  four  to  place  themselves 
beside  the  South,  the  latter  two  to  vacillate 
and  experiment  with  "  neutrality,"  but  finally 
to  act  out  their  really  loyal  sentiments  by 
giving  a  hearty  support  to  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration. The  narrative  is  one  of  melan- 
choly interest,  but  one  offering  "food  for 
thought,"  and  rich  with  a  moral  which  the 
future  may  render  available. 


CHAPTER  X. 


VIRGINIA. 


How  the  Ordinance 
was  Passed. 


The  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  chronicled. 
[See  page  92  for  the  Ordi- 
nance.] The  act  was  accomplished,  in  secret 
session  of  the  Convention,  April  17th,  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  53.  That  it  was  passed  at  all 
was  owing  to  threat,  bribery,  intimidation, 
and  a  free  use  of  the  parliamentary  "  gag." 
Up  to  that  moment  the  Union  men  had  stood 
firm,  and  were  then  placed  in  the  minority 
only  by  the  system  of  terrorism  resorted  to 
by  Governor  Wise  and  his  adherents  to  force 
the  State  into  the  vortex.  The  unusual  con- 
cession was  granted  of  submitting  the  Ordi- 
nance to  a  vote  of  the  people,  (May  23d ;) 
but,  this  concession  was  merely  to  secure  the 
votes  of  a  few  wavering  men.  Events  which 
quickly  followed  demonstrated  that  it  was  a 
deception  of  an  infamous  character — one  en- 
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tirely  in  consonance  with 
the  malign  spirit  which  had 
controlled  the  secession  re- 
volution in  other  States.  No  sooner  was  the 
vote  on  the  Ordinance  recorded  than  legisla- 
tive steps  were  taken  to  convey  the  State  to  the 
Confederate  Government.  April  25th,  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  proclaimed  the  passage,  by  the 
Convention,  of  an  Ordinance  adopting  the  Pro- 
visional Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  announcing,  also,  that  the  Convention 
had  agreed  to  a  "convention  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Confed- 
erate States  !"  If  the  Unionists  in  the  State 
had  believed  that  the  people  were  to  decide 
the  question  of  secession  they  were  now  un- 
deceived. Their  State  was  transferred  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  proposed  vote 
on  the  Ordinance  became,  from  that  hour, 
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the  merest  mockery.  We  place  on  record 
those  two  precious  documents  sealing  Vir- 
ginia's doom  and  registering  the  dishonor  of 
her  controlling  men  : 

"An  ordinance  for  the  adoption 
The  Deed  of  Transfer.         Qj  (he  Constitution  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the    Confederate    States    of 
America. 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  in 
Convention  assembled,  solemnly  impressed  by  the 
perils  which  surround  the  Commonwealth,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions  in  assuming  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  this  act,  do  by  this  ordinance,  adopt  atid  rat- 
ify the  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ordained  and 
established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  ; 
provided  that  this  ordinance  shall  cease  to  have  any 
legal  operation  or  effect  if  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, upon  the  vote  directed  to  be  taken  on 
the  ordinance  of  secession  passed  by  this  Conven- 
tion, on  the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  shall  reject  the  same. 
"  A  true  copy. 

"  JNO.  L.  EUBANK,  Secretary." 
"  Convention  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
"  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  looking  to  a 
speedy  union  of  said  Commonwealth  and  the  other 
Slave  States  with  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  Provisional  Government  of  said  States,  enters 
into  the  following  temporary  convention  and  agree- 
ment with  said  States,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
pressing  exigencies  affecting  the  common  rights,  in- 
terests, and  safety  of  said  Commonwealth  and  said 
Confederacy. 

"  1st.  Until  the  union  of  said  Commonwealth  with 
said  Confederacy  shall  be  perfected,  and  said  Com- 
monwealth shall  become  a  member  of  said  Confed- 
eracy, according  to  the  Constitution  of  both  powers, 
the  whole  military  force  and  military  operations, 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  said  Commonwealth,  in 
the  impending  conflict  with -the  United  States,  shall 
be  under  the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  said  Confederate  States,  upon  the  same 
principles,  basis,  and  footing  as  if  said  Common- 
wealth were  now,  and  during  the  interval,  a  member 
of  said  Confederacy. 

"  2d.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will,  after 
the  consummation  of  the  union  contemplated  in  this 
Convention,  and  her  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
for  a  Permanent  Goverument  of  said  Confederate 
States,  and  she  shall  become  a  member  of  said  Con- 
federacy under  said  Permanent  Constitution,  if  the 
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Confederate  States  all  the  pub- 
lic property,  naval  stores,  and  munitions  of  war,  &c, 
she  may  then  be  in  possession  of,  acquired  from  the 
United  States,  on  the  same  terms  and  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  other  States  of  said  Confederacy  have 
done  in  like  cases. 

"  3d.  Whatever  expenditures  of  money,  if  any, 
said  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  shall  make  before 
the  Union  under  the   Provisional  Government,  as 
above  contemplated,  shall  be  consummated,  shall 
be  met  and  provided  for  by  said  Confederate  States. 
"  This  convention  was  entered  into  and  agreed  to  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  April,  1861,  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
duly  authorized  Commissioner  to  act  in  the  matter 
for  the  said  Confederate  States,  and  John  Tyler, 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Samuel  McD.  Moore,  James 
P.  Holcombe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and  Lewis  E.  Harvie, 
parties  duly  authorized  to  act  in  like  manner  for 
said  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ;  the  whole  subject 
to  the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  both  Governments  respectively. 
"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have 
hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid  and  at  the   place   aforesaid,  in 
duplicate  originals. 

"  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS,  [Seal.] 

'.'  Commissioner  for  Confederate  States. 
"  JOHN  TYLER,  [Seal.] 

"  WM.  BALLARD  PRESTON,       [Seal.] 
"  S.  McD.  MOORE,  [Seal.] 

"  JAMES  P.  HOLCOMBE,  [Seal.] 

"  JAMES  C.  BRUCE,  [Seal.] 

"  LEWIS  E.  HARVIE,  [Seal.] 

"  Commissioners  for  Virginia. 
"Approved  and  ratified   by  the   Convention  of 
Virginia,  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1861. 

"  JOHN  JANNEY,  President. 
"  JOHN  L.  EUBANK,  Secretary." 
Troops  actually  were  ordered  to  Richmond 
from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 
he/ore  the  date  of  "  ratification"  of  this  con- 
tract of  sale,  and,  by  April  25th,  several  regi- 
ments were  en  route  for  the  Northern  ren- 
dezvous at  Richmond. 

The  reign  of  terror  was 
now  fairly  inaugurated. 
Union  men  were  silenced ;  Northern  men  doing 
business,  or  having  settled,  in  Virginia,  were 
compelled  to  flee,  leaving  everything  in  the 
way  of  property  to  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 
One  who  fled  from  the  scene  of  violence  May 
1st,  wrote  :  "  Northern  and  ultra  Union  men 
began  to  leave  the  State  in  large  numbers, 
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and  by  every  possible  means 
The  Reign  of  Terror.  -  ,,  i 

of  conveyance.    Many  who 

could  not  get.  away  became,  outwardly, 
Secessionists,  and  were  thus  protected. 
To  prevent  the  escape  of  improper  or  sus- 
pected persons,  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  the  organi- 
zation of  Vigilance  Committees,  or  Commit- 
tees of  Safety,  and  ordering  the  people  to  give 
him  information  of  any  person  '  suspected '  of 
being  disloyal  to  Virginia,  and  he  would  or- 
der their  arrest  and  trial.  A  number  of  ar- 
rests were  immediately  made,  and  the  jailer's 
business  became  quite  lively.  The  operation 
of  this  law,  or  proclamation,  was  similar  to 
that  under  which  New  England  witches  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death.  To  be  '  suspected'' 
was  sufficient  cause  of  arrest.  No  person  was 
allowed  to  leave  Richmond  without  a  pass. 
At  first  the  Governor  gave  them — then  the 
Mayor,  or  a  deputized  police  officer  :  and 
they  gave  passes  to  whom  they  pleased.  A 
number  of  men  escaped  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  everything  behind  them ;  with  them  it 
•was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  and  as  life 
was  dearer  than  property,  they  saved  the  first 
by  abandoning  the  latter.  Men  were  not  alone 
the  objects  of  this  persecution;  the  Richmond 
Dispatch  impudently  ordered  the  Northern 
female  teachers  to  '•shut  their  mouths,'  and 
that  '  a  word  to  the  wise  was  sufficient.'  " 

What  wonder  that,  when  the  day  of  voting 
on  the  Ordinance  came,  only  thirty-two  thou- 
sand votes  were  polled  against  it?  What 
wonder  that  the  people  residing  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  should  repudiate  the 
whole  atrocious  proceedings,  and  should 
proceed  to  reorganize  the  State  Government 
on  its  old  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ? 

The  reign  of  tyranny  hastened  the  develop- 
ment of  events.  If  treason  had  lurked  in 
shadow,  waiting  for  the  moment  to  strike, 
its  moment  was  now  come  and  every  re- 
straint was  removed — the  revolutionists  had 
entire  sway.  May  3d,  Governor  Letcher, 
snuffing  the  battle  afar  off,  found  ample  ex- 
cuse in  the  gathering  hosts  at  Washington 
for  issuing  the  following  manifesto,  calling 
out  the  militia,  of  whom  many  thousands 
were  already  under  arms  : 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
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ginia  having  been  denied,  her 
Territorial  rights  assailed,  her 
soil  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  every  artifice  em- 
ployed which  could  inflame  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern States  and  misrepresent  our  purposes  and  wishes, 
it  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this 
State  to  prepare  for  the  impending  conflict.  Those 
misrepresentations  have  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  thu  i  loreigners  and  naturalized  citizens  who, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  were  denounced  by  the  North 
and  deprived  of  essential  rights,  have  now  been  in- 
duced to  enlist  into  regiments  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  this  State,  which  then  vindicated  those 
rights  and  effectually  resisted  encroachments  which 
threatened  their  destruction.  Against  such  a  policy 
and  against  a  force  which  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, relying  upon  its  numerical  strength,  is  now 
rapidly  concentrating,  it  becomes  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia to  prepare  proper  safeguards.  To  this  end  and 
for  these  purposes,  and  with  a  determination  to  re- 
pel invasion,  I,  John  Letcher,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  by  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, do  hereby  authorize  the  commanding  General 
of  the  military  forces  of  this  State,  to  call  out,  and 
to  cause  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  Virginia, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  public  exigency  may  re- 
quire, such  additional  number  of  volunteers  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

"  To  facilitate  this  call,  the  annexed  schedule  will 
indicate  the  places  of  rendezvous  at  which  the  com- 
panies called  for  will  assemble  upon  receiving  orders 
for  service." 

The  reception  of  the  news  of  the  issue,  by 
the  President,  on  the  same  day,  of  his  procla- 
mation calling  for  three  years'  troops,  doubt- 
less confirmed  the  Governor's  "  worst  appre- 
hensions," and  gave  the  madmen  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  lion  they  had  aroused. 

These  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, in  forcing  the 
State  into  an  attitude  of 
offense,  found  bitter  opponents  and  public 
expressions  of  indignation  in  those  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth  where  the  mob  did  not 
rule,  and  where  the  Confederate,  troops  had 
not  yet  found  their  way.  As  early  as  May 
4th,  a  large  Union  meeting  was  called  at 
Kingwood,  Preston  county,  at  which  the  voice 
was  unanimous  for  a  division  of  the  State,  in 
order  that  the  Western  section  might  continue 
to  be  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
The  meeting  expressed  its  unalterable  hostili- 
ty to  secession,  and  took  steps  looking  to  a 
Convention  of  the   Western   counties.     The 
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movements  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Wheeling  indi- 
cated the  gathering  storm. 
These  patriotic  men  resolved  to  pay  no  tax 
"to  support  the  usurped  Government  at 
Richmond."  The  resolutions  rang  out  with 
the  ring  of  the  old  spirit  which  said — "  We 
pay  King  George  no  further  tribute  !  "  These 
meetings  were  the  little  beginnings  from 
whose  results  sprang  the  new  Government  of 
Virginia,  which  the  President  recognized  as 
the  true  and  only  loyal  Government  of  the 
State,  and  whose  representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional Congress  were  admitted  to  seats. 

Virginia  was  fully  adopt- 
ed into  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy May  6th,  by  act 
of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Two  of  her 
delegates  were  then  sworn  in  and  took  their 
seats.  As  the  people  were  not  to  vote  upon 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  until  May  23d, 
this  admission  demonstrates  with  what  disre- 
gard of  the  people  the  Conventions  and  the 
Congress  acted.  Overriding  voters  was  part 
of  the  "  system"  of  the  Southern  Government 
to  which  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  celebrated  Ex- 
position (see  pages  63-64 j  had  not  adverted ; 
but,  the  contempt  generally  entertained,  in 
the  South,  of  their  own  poor  whites  —  the 
aristocratic  idea  upon  which  the  institution 
of  slavery  itself  was  founded  —  the  stigma 
fixed  upon  all  white  working  men  and  me- 
chanics by  the  "  ruling  classes"  —  render  it 
easy  to  believe  that,  in  the  "  new  order  of 
things,"  the  democratic  principle  of  a  major- 
ity rule  was  not  to  be  accepted.  The  Slave 
owners,  breeders  and  traders  comprised  but 
a  meagre  minority  of  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation of  the  South  ;  yet,  this  minority  was 
resolved  to  rule,  and  for  that  dissevered  their 
relations  with  the  Free  States. 

That,  even  in  Virginia, 
"  the  people"  were  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the 
few,  is  susceptible  of  easy  jjroof.  The  entire 
conduct  of  the  Slave  interest  throughout  the 
secession  revolution,  and  the  final  steps  taken 
to  link  the  fortunes  of  the  State  to  the  Slave 
Confederacy  before  the  people  could  exercise 
any  voice  in  the  transaction,  is  evidence  of 
the  purposes  of  those  conspirators  against 
democracy.     The  press  in  the  South — sub- 
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servient,  to  a  contemptible  degree,  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  slaveholding  few  —  was 
not  slow  to  betray  the  aristocratic  tendency 
of  the  revolution  proposed.*  The  Richmond 
Examiner,  early  in  May,  wrote  : 

"  In  the  Northern  States  exists  the  government  of  pure 
Democracy.  The  lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  coars- 
est part  of  the  whole  people,  who  make  the  major- 
ity of  it,  control  the  action  of  the  Government  by  the 
immediate  exercise  of  their  volition,  impress  Upon 
it  their  violence,  their  instability  of  opinion  and 
fickleness  of  feeling,  and  render  it,  in  all  respects, 
the  agent  of  their  crude  and  unfounded  ideas  of  a 
moment. 

"  The  essence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  representative  Democracy.  But  the  con- 
tinual strides  of  innovation,  guided  by  demagogues, 
have  destroyed  the  representative  principle  in  the 
Northern  States.  Public  officers  in  those  countries 
reflect  the  popular  feeling  of  the  moment,  instead 
of  that  National  sentiment  and  opinion  that  is  form- 
ed after  experience  and  second  thought.  In  this  the 
South  is  wholly  different  from  the  North.     The  lowest 


*  The  communication  of  Commodore  Stewart 
("  Old  Ironsides")  to  Mr.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia, 
(under  date  of  May  4th,  1861,)  regarding  his  inter- 
view with  John  C.  Calhoun  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, 1812,  is  so  interesting  as  bearing  on  this 
point  that  we  may  quote  : 

"  I  observed,  with  great  simplicity, '  You  in  the  South  and 
Smith-west  are  decidedly  the  aristocratic  portion  of  this 
Union.  You  are  so  in  holding  persons  in  perpetuity  in  slav- 
ery; you  are  so  in  every  domestic  quality;  so  in  every  habit 
of  your  lives,  living  and  actions;  so  in  habits,  customs,  in- 
tercourse and  manners;  you  neither  work  with  your  hands, 
head,  nor  any  machinery,  but  live  and  have  your  living, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  your  Creator,  but  by  the 
sweat  of  Slavery;  and  yet  you  assume  all  the  attributes, 
professions  and  advantages  of  Democracy.'  " 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  replied  :  '  I  see  you  speak  through  the  head 
of  a  young  statesman,  and  from  the  heart  of  a  patriot;  but 
you  lose  sight  of  the  politician  and  the  sectional  policy  of  the 
people.  I  admit  your  conclusions  in  respect  to  us  Southrons 
— that  we  are  essentially  aristocratic.  I  cannot  deny  but  we 
can  and  do  yield  much  to  Democracy;  this  is  our  sectional 
po.icy.  We  are  from  necessity  thrown  upon  and  solemnly 
wedded  to  that  party,  however  it  may  occasionally  clash 
with  our  feelings,  for  the  conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is 
through  our  affiliation  with  that  party  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  we  control,  under  the  Constitution,  the  gov- 
erning of  the  United  States;  but,  when  we  cease  thus  to 
control  this  Nation  through  a  disjoined  Democracy,  or  any 
material  obstacle  in  that  party  which  shall  tend  to  throw  us 
out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  resort  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  The  compromises  in  the  Constitution, 
under  the  then  circumstances,  were  sufficient  for  our  fathers, 
but,  under  the  altered  condition  of  the  country  from  that 
period,  leave  to  the  South  no  resource  but  dissolution;  for  no 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  could  be  reached  through  a 
Convention  of  the  people  and  their  three-fourths  rule.'  " 
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part  of  the  population  here  are  slaves,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Government, andno  influence  on  itspolicy.  The 
character  and  political  action  of  the  country  originates 
with  the  superior    intelligence,  and  is  supported 

steadily." 

Western    Virginia    was 

Loyal  Western  j       gettled    a]mogt    en_ 

Virginia. 

tirely  by  non-slaveholders, 

its  people  were  not  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  "  dominant"  class.  The  quite  general 
circulation,  through  that  section,  of  news- 
papers, gave  the  people  more  enlarged  and 
correct  ideas  of  public  affairs  than  prevailed 
in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  State,  from 
which  Northern  newspapers  were  studiously 
excluded.  As  one  consequence,  the  few  Seces- 
sionists were  powerless  to  control  the  joeople 
to  their  behests  ;  and  such  men  as  Clemens 
and  Carlisle  found  hearty  response  to  their 
Union-loving  sentiments. 

May  9th,  the  Governor's  agent  arrived  at 
Grafton,  in  Western  Virginia,  to  open  the 
rendezvous  for  troops  called  out  under  the 
Governor's  requisition.  Informed  of  his  pres- 
ence, the  people  waited  upon  the  "  agent," 
ordering  him  to  leave  the  place  within  twen- 
ty-four hours,  which  he  did,  and  no  troops 
assembled  at  the  call. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  an  active  loyalty, 
from  that  moment,  began  to  prevail,  and 
eleven  companies,  sworn  into  the  United 
States  volunteer  service,  were  in  camp,  at  the 
Fair  Grounds,  in  Wheeling,  by  May  20th. 
The  two  first,  on  this  roll  of  honor,  were  the 
commands  of  Captains  Britt  and  Stephens. 

Prior  to  the  Convention 
judge  Thompson's  wheeling,  (May  13th,) 

Charge.  °'    v       J  v 

Judge  Thonqjson,  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Wheeling  District,  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  (May  10th,)  in 


which  he  discussed  the  question  of  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State, 
and  adverted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  His  views  unquestionably 
represented  those  of  the  most  influential  class. 
He  favored  a  separation  if  it  were  done  with 
the  power  of  law  and  legislative  procedure ; 
and,  though  he  denied  the  right  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  invade  the 
State,  he  conceded  the  right  of  resistance  to 
treason,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  Government  forces  where  trea- 
son existed. 

At  the  important  Con- 

,    .  n    .      „T1      . .  The  Wheeling  Con- 

vention held  m  Wheeling, 

°'  vention. 

May  13th,  the  preliminary 
proceedings  were  taken  for  a  regularly  elected 
Convention.  The  fourth  day  of  June  was 
named  as  the  day  of  election,  and  the  eleventh 
of  June  the  day  of  the  assemblage  of  the 
elected  delegates  to  take  action  concerning 
a  reorganization  of  the  State  Government. 
The  spirit  betrayed  by  the  leading  men  in 
that  primary  gathering — where  about  twenty 
counties  were  represented— left  no  doubt  of 
the  entire  loyalty  of  the  movement.  While 
the  hosts  of  Jefferson  Davis  were  gathering 
at  all  good  strategic  positions  to  meet  the 
threatened  Union  advance,  the  people  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  were  not  left  to 
the  mercy  of  rebel  bayonets,  for  the  General 
Government  had,  by  the  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, arranged  to  throw  forward  General 
McClellan's  column,  at  once,  to  afford  the 
people  and  the  Convention  proper  protec- 
tion, and  to  threaten  the  rebel  occupation 
of  Harper's  Ferry  by  a  flank  and  rear  move- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE   CRISIS   IN   TENNESSEE.    A   DARK   PAGE  IN   HISTORY.    THB 
SECESSION  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  ARKANSAS. 


Tennessee  Going. 


Tennessee's  vote,  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  on  the  question 
"  Convention"  or  "  No  Convention,"  resulted 
in  an  overwhelming  Union  triumph  (see  Vol. 
II,  page  24).  This  announcement  for  the 
time  being  reassured  the  country  of  that 
State's  loyalty  ;  but,  the  extraordinary  revul- 
sion of  feeling  created  by  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ter and  the  President's  proclamation  for 
troops,  swept  away,  at  a  dash,  the  "  conserv- 
atism" of  Tennessee,  and  soon  arrayed  her  on 
the  side  of  treason.  The  Governor's  answer 
to  the  requisition,  already  quoted  (see  page 
99),  was  the  key-note  of  the  miserere  to  fol- 
low. The  Unionists  staggered  before  the 
storm  which  the  demons  of  discord  evoked  ; 
and,  though  their  influence  was  predominant 
enough,  for  the  moment,  to  place  the  State  in 
a  position  of  "  Neutrality,"  even  that  cloak 
for  treason  was  soon  cast  aside.  May  8th,  the 
publication,  by  the  Nashville  papers,  of  the 
secret  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  then  in 
session,  announced  to  the  jneople  that  their 
liberties  were  gone,  and  that,  thenceforward, 
they  were  under  the  iron  despotism  of  the 
Confederate  "  authorities."  The  story  of  this 
sale  of  a  State  is  fully  told  in  the  documents 
attesting  it. 

May  7th,  Governor  Har- 

The  Bill  of  Sale.  .  ,  _,       T       .  .    , 

ns  sent  to  the  Legislature 

the  following  communication  and  document : 
"  Executive  Department,  ) 

Nashville,  May  7th,  1861.  j 
"Genthmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 
"  By  virtue  of  the  authority  of  your  joint  resolu- 
tion, adopted  on  the  1st  day  of  May  inst.,  I  appoint- 
ed Gustavus  A.  Henry,  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
Archibald  0.  W.  Totten,  of  the  county  of  Madison, 
and  Washington  Barrow,  of  the  county  of  Davidson, 
*  Commissioners,  on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  to  enter 
into  a  Military  League  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  with  the  authorities  of  such 
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other  slaveholding  States  as 
may  wish  to  enter  into  it; 
having  in  view  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
entire  South  against  the  war  that  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  against  it.' 

"  The  said  Commissioners  met  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Hilliard,  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  at  Nashville  on  this  day,  and  have 
agreed  upon  and  executed  a  Military  League  between 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  subject,  however,  to  the  ratification  of  the 
two  Governments,  one  of  the  duplicate  originals  of 
which  I  herewith  transmit  for  your  ratification  or  re- 
jection. For  many  cogent  and  obvious  reasons,  un- 
necessary to  be  rehearsed  to  you,  I  respectfully 
recommend  the  ratification  of  this  League  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

"  Very  respectfully,        ISHAM  G.  HARRIS." 

"  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  AND 
THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

"  The  State  of  Tennessee,  looking  to  a  speedy  ad- 
mission into  the  Confederacy  established  by  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  for  the  Provisional  Government  of 
said  States,  enters  into  the  following  temporary 
convention,  agreement  and  military  league  with  the 
Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
pressing  exigencies  affecting  the  common  rights, 
interests  and  safety  of  said  States  and  said  Confede- 
eracy. 

"  First.  Until  the  said  State  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Confederacy,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  both  powers,  the  whole  military  force  and 
military  operations,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  said 
State,  in  the  impending  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  shall  be  under  the  chief  control  and  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  upon  the 
same  basis,  principles  and  footing  as  if  said  State 
were  now  and  during  the  interval,  a  member  of  said 
Confederacy.  Said  forces,  together  with  that  of  the 
Confederate  States,  to  be  employed  for  the  common 
defense. 

"  Second.  The  State  of  Tennessee  will,  upon  be- 
coming a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  under  tho 
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permanent  Constitution  of  said  Confederate  States, 
if  the  same  shall  occur,  turn  over  to  said  Confede- 
rate States,  all  the  public  property,  naval  stores 
and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  she  may  then  be.  in 
possession,  acquired  from  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  terms,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  other 
States  of  said  Confederacy  have  done  in  like  cases. 

"  Third.  Whatever  expenditures  of  money,  if  any, 
the  said  State  of  Tennessee  shall  make  before  she 
becomes  a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  shall  be 
met  and  provided  for  by  the  Confederate  States. 

"  This  Convention  entered  into  and  agreed  on,  in 
the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  seventh  day 
of  May,  A.  D.  1861,  by  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  the  duly 
authorized  Commissioner  to  act  in  the  matter  for 
the  Confederate  States,  and  Gustavus  A.  Henry, 
Archibald  W.  0.  Totten  and  Washington  Barrow, 
Commissioners  duly  authorized  to  act  in  like  manner 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  whole  subject  to 
the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  both  Governments,  respectively. 
"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  aforesaid  have 
herewith  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and 
year  aforesaid,  in  duplicate  originals. 

"  HENRY  W.  HILLIARD,  [Seal.] 

"Commissioner  for  the  ConfederateStates  of  America. 
"  GUSTAVUS  A.  HENRY,  [Seal.] 

"  A.  0.  W.  TOTTEN,  [Seal.] 

"WASHINGTON  BARROW,  [Seal.] 

"  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Tennessee." 
This  "  league"  was  put  upon  its  adoption 
immediately.  The  Senate  ratified  it  by  a 
vote  of  fourteen  to  six.  The  House  by  a  vote 
of  forty-two  to  fifteen — eighteen  members  not 
votiug  or  absent.  The  ratification  read : 
"  That  said  league  be  in  all  respects  ratified 
and  confirmed,  and  the  said  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  pledges  the  faith  and  honor  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the   terms   and  conditions   of  said 

league." 

An  act  had,  the  day  pre- 
viously, been  adopted,  or- 
dering an  election  to  be 
held  June  8th  at  which  the  following  "  De- 
claration of  Independence"  (Ordinance  of 
Secession)  should  be  voted  upon  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  waiv- 
iug  our  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  abstract  doc- 
trine of  secession,  but  asserting  the  right  as  a  free 
and  independent  people  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish 
our  form  of  Government  in  such  manner  as  we 
think  proper,  do  ordain  and  declare  that  all  the  laws 
and  ordinances  by  which  the  State  of  Tennessee  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  United 
20 
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States  of  America,  are  hereby 
abrogated  and  annulled,  and 
that  all  obligations  on  our  part 
be  withdrawn  therefrom  ;  and  we  do  hereby  resume 
all  the  rights,  functions  and  powers  which  by  any  of 
said  laws  and  ordinances  were  conveyed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  absolve  ourselves 
from  all  the  obligations,  restraints  and  duties  incur- 
red thereto ;  and  do  hereby  henceforth  become  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  State. 

"  Second.  We  furthermore  declare  and  ordain  that 
Art.  10,  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  which  requires  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  all  officers,  civil  and  milita- 
ry, to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  be  ami  the  same  are  hereby  ab- 
rogated and  annulled  ;  and  all  parts  of  the  Coustitu; 
tion  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  making  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  a  qualification  for  office,  and 
recognizing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
the  supreme  law  of  this  State,  are  in  like  manner 
abrogated  and  annulled. 

"Third.  We  furthermore  ordain  and  declare,  that 
all  rights  acquired  and  vested  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  any  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  under  any  laws  of 
this  State  and  not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance, 
shall  remain  in  force  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  ordinance  had  not  been  passed." 

Upon  this  the  people  were  to  ballot  "  Sep- 
aration," "  No  separation." 

At  the  same  date  (May  6th)  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  adopting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Upon  this  act  the 
people  were  to  vote  (at  the  election  ordered 
June  8th)  "  Representation,"  "  No  represent- 
ation." 

The  "Declaration"  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  four.  In  the  House 
by  forty-six  to  twenty-one. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  transfer  of  that 
State,  with  its  tremendous  Union  majority, 
to  the  control  and  keeping  of  the  conspira- 
tors ;  and  thenceforward  the  Unionists  were 
to  suffer  persecutions  which  forever  will  dark- 
en the  page  of  Tennessee's  history  and  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.* 

*  Those  curious  to  read  the  story  of  suffering  in 
Tennessee  are  referred  to  Parson  Brownlow's  book. 
There  is  enough  of  horror  compressed  in  the  ten 
months'  experiences  of  that  man,  to  convince  the 
most  incrednlous  that  the  spirit  of  secession  was  the 
spirit  of  Evil. 
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Arkansas,  like  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  Secedes.       liastenej  to  recant  her  late 
The  Ordinance.  .  . 

conservative     action     (see 

page  31).  The  call  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  troops 
■was  succeeded  by  a  rapid  regathering  of 
the  State  Convention.  Without  much  delay 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  sixty-nine  to  one,  viz. 
"An  Ordinance  to  Dissolve  the  Union  now  existing  between 

the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  other  States  united  with 

her  under  tfie  compart  entitled  '  The  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  of  America.' 
"  Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  well-founded  causes  of 
complaint  set  forth  by  this  Convention  in  resolutions 
adopted  on  the  eleventh  March,  A.  D.  1861,  against 
the  sectional  party  now  in  power  at  Washington 
City,  headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  has,  in  the 
face  of  resolutions  passed  by  this  Convention,  pledg- 
ing the  State  of  Arkansas  to  resist  to  the  last  extre- 
mity any  attempt  on  the  part  of  such  power  to  co- 
erce any  State  that  seceded  from  the  old  Union, 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  war  should  be  waged 
against  such  Slates,  until  they  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  their  rule,  and  large  forces  to  accom- 
plish this  have  by  this  same  power  been  called  out, 
and  are  now  being  marshaled  to  carry  out  this  inhu- 
man design,  and  longer  to  submit  to  such  rule  or 
remain  in  the  old  Union  of  the  United  States  would 
be  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  : 

"Therefore,  we,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  Convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare 
and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained, 
that  the  'ordinance  and  acceptance  of  compact,' 
passed  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D.  1836,  whereby  it  was,  by  said  General 
Assembly,  ordained  that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  said  General  Assembly  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Ordinance  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  dele- 
gates assembled  at  Little  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Constitution  and  system  of  government  for 
said  State,  the  propositions  set  forth  in  '  an  act  sup- 
plementary to  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  in  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes,  were 
freely  accepted,  ratified  and  irrevocably  confirmed 
articles  of  compact  and  union  between  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  the  United  States,'  and  all  other  laws, 
and  every  other  law  and  ordinance,  whereby  the  State 
of  Arkansas  became  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  in  all  respects  and  for 
every  purpose  herewith  consistent,  repealed,  abroga- 
ted and  fully  set  aside  ;  and  the  union  now  subsisting 
between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  other  States 
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under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
hereby  forever  dissolved. 

"  And  we  do  further  hereby  declare  and  ordain, 
that  the  State  of  Arkansas  hereby  resumes  to  herself 
all  rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America — that 
her  citizens  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  said 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  she  is  in 
full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  which  appertain  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent State. 

"  We  do  further  ordain  and  declare,  that  all  rights 
acquired  and  vested  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  act  or  acts  of 
Congress,  or  treaty,  or  under  any  law  of  this  State, 
and  not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect,  and  in  no  wise  altered 
or  impaired,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  this  ordi- 
nance had  not  been  passed. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  delegates.] 

"  Adopted  and  passed  in  open  Convention  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1861. 

"  Attest,  ELIAS  C.  BOUDINOT, 

"  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas  State  Convention." 

The  injustice  and  absurd- 
ity of  the  "  State  Rights" 
doctrine  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  this  act  of  Arkansas,  as  it  also  was 
in  the  acts  of  Texas,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
(See  pages  20G-299,  &c.,  Vol.  I.)  Arkansas 
was  purchased  of  France  by  our  General  Gov- 
ernment, to  secure  the  possession  and  unin- 
terrupted navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  affluents.  It  was,  from  the  date  of  its 
first  territorial  organization  up  to  the  year 
1881,  a  source  of  heavy  expense  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  In  the  item  of  mails  alone, 
the  cost  of  supporting  the  postal  system  in 
that  State,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
18G0,  was  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars  over  and  above  the  receipts.  The 
cost  of  keeping  the  army  on  her  borders  to 
protect  her  settlements  has  reached,  it  is  said, 
a  sum  twenty  times  greater  than  the  sum  re- 
alized by  the  sales  of  her  public  lands.  Thus  the 
State  not  only  owed  its  soil  and  its  settlement 
to  the  General  Government,  but  it  owed,  also, 
an  enormous  debt  for  the  sustenance  given  by 
the  same  benignant  power  to  keep  it  from 
want.  What  a  monstrous  assumption,  there- 
fore, is  that  which  claims  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  dissolve,  at  will,  their  relations  and 
obligations  to  the  parent  Government !  By 
all  rights  of  common  law,  guaranteeing  the 
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purchaser  in  his  possessions ;  by  the  law  of 
equity,  securing  correlative  rights;  by  the 
force  of  special  legislation  conceding  supre- 
macy, and  acknowledging  obedience,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  by  the 
rights  of  fraternity  and  highway  obtained  by 
the  surrounding  States — the  principle  of  se- 
cession must  be  pronounced  wanting  in  law, 
equity  or  good  faith.  The  right  of  revolu- 
tion to  redress  wrongs  too  grievous  to  bear, 
may  be  conceded — the  right  of  peaceful  seces- 
sion, never. 

The  "  conservative"  men 
of  the  State — those  who, 
in  the  late  Convention,  had 
opposed  immediate  secession  and  had  pro- 
cured the  submission  of  the  whole  matter  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  issued  a  belligerent 
manifesto  or  "address,"  from  which  we  may 
quote :  "  The  employment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  its  military  power  and  mate- 
rial resources,  which  have  been  supplied  alike 
by  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  compel  any 
of  them  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  S2>irit  and  theory  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  in  a  little  while  would  reduce 
the  States  which  constitute  the  weaker  sec- 
tion, to  the  condition  of  mere  appanages  or 
provinces  to  the  dominant  and  stronger  sec- 
tion, to  which  anarchy  itself  would  be  pre- 
ferable. 

"  The  South  is  '  our  country'' — and  while  we 
are  satisfied  that,  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  Government  at  Washington  committed 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  making  war  upon 
the  Seceded  States,  the  conservative  party  in 
Arkansas  was  largely  in  the  ascendant,  we 
cannot  believe  that  her  soil  is  polluted  by  a 
being  base  and  cowardly  enough  to  stop  to 
consider,  in  casting  his  lot  in  the  unequal 
struggle  in  which  she  is  engaged,  whether 
she  is  '  right  or  wrong.'  " 

That  was  the  proper  course  for  Albert  Rust 
to  pursue  if  he  would  still  be  in  the  van. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
May  ,17th,  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  from 
the  "  new  sister."  The  act  of  admission  to 
the  Confederacy  was  passed  on  that  date. 

Before  adjournment,  the  Convention  pass- 
ed, as  other  States  had  done  before  it,  vari- 
ous acts  looking  to  the  "  punishment"  of  the 
Free  States  for  their  sins  of  omission  and 
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commission.  Among  others  was  this  ordi- 
nance, which  we  place  on  record  as  one  of 
those  landmarks  of  Southern  feeling  and 
course  of  procedure.  It  may  suggest  to  fu- 
ture lawgivers  what  course  is  best  likely  to 
avail  with  those  who  are 
base  enough  to  make  bed- 
fellows with  treason  : 
''An  Ordinance  ii>  regard  to  Foreign  Indebtedness  in  tlie 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  with  regard  to  other  objects  : 
"  Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  Ark- 
ansas, in  Convention  assembled,  that  all  the  debts 
of  whatever  kind  due  or  to  become  due  hereafter, 
whether  the  same  be  evidenced  by  record,  bond, 
note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  by  other  proof;  and  whe- 
ther such  indebtedness  is  dischargeable  or  to  be- 
come dischargeable  by  money,  property,  or  other 
choses  in  action,  where  the  duty  of  payment  is  due 
or  is  to  become  due  upon  resident  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  aud  is  due  or  is  to  become  due 
to  a  resident  or  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  State  of  Vermont,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the 
State  of  California,  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  the  State 
of  Kansas,  or  to  a  resident  or  citizen  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  Washington,  Dacotah,  Nevada,  or 
Colorado,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  distrained  and 
appropriated  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  payments  thereof  are  here- 
after to  be  made  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  ordinance  of  this 
Convention,  or  by  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  and  all  other  payments  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited, and  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  party 
making  the  same  shall  be  responsible  to  the  State 
for  the  full  value  of  such  payment  of  money,  or  of 
delivery  of  property  or  chose  in  action. 

"  Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  all  money, 
property  and  choses  in  action  that  are  now  in  pos- 
session, or  that  may  hereafter  come  to  the  posses- 
sion of  any  attorney,  marshal,  sheriff  or  agent,  or 
other  person  in  this  State,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
any  citizen  or  resident  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  States 
and  Territories,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  distrain- 
ed and  appropriated  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  that  all  payments  or 
delivery  thereof,  otherwise  than  such  as  may  be 
hereafter  provided  by  ordinance  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Convention,  or  enactment  of  the  Legislature, 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  party  making  such 
payment,  or  delivering  such  property  or  chose  in 
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action,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  full  value  thereof. 

"Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  ordained,  That  all  land  or 
real  estate  of  whatever  kind,  the  title  or  ownership 
whereof  is  in  a  citizen  or  citizens,  resident  or  resi- 
dents of  any  of  the  aforesaid  States  or  Territories,  be 
forfeited  and  revert  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  State,  and  that  the  title  to 
such  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Convention 
or  Legislature  may  hereafter  direct. 

"Sec.  4.  Be  it  farther  ordained,  That  all  sales  of 
property  under  legal  process  for  collection  of  such 
debts  as  are  described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
ordinance,  the  use  and  benefit  whereof  is  going  to 
citizens  or  residents  of  any  of  the  States  or  Terri- 
tories aforementioned,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
prohibited,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conven- 
tion or  enactment  of  the  Legislature." 

Prior  to  the  act  of  seces- 
Acts  of  Seizure  and         .        ,,  .   .    , 

y.  ,  sion  the  patriots,  eager  to 

serve  "  the  cause,"  hastened 
to  appropriate  Government  property,  moneys, 
&c,  &c.  The  United  States  arsenal  at  Napo- 
leon was  seized  April  23d.  It  contained  about 
twelve  thousand  Springfield  muskets,  aed 
stores  and  munitions  designed  for  the  "  upper 
country.'1  Fort  Smith  was  seized  April  24th, 
by  a  large  body  of  Arkansas  cut-throats,* 
headed  by  Solon  Borland.  The  fort  was  a 
very  valuable  property,  having  long  been  an 
Indian  agency  and  point  of  deposit  for  arms, 
munitions,  goods,  &c,  destined  for  the  "  up- 
per country."  May  4th,  two  days  before  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  promulgated,  the 
following  characteristic  order  was  issued : 

"  Head-quarters  Third  Brigade, First  Division 
Fort  Smith,  May  4th,  1861 

"  1.  The  authority  of  the  United  States  has  ceased 
upon  this  frontier. 

*  We  use  this  somewhat  vulgar  term,  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  particularly  applicable  to  that  class 
of  persons  which  the  Southern  States  of  America  only 
knew  —  those  who  generally  carried  a  huge  bowie- 
knife  on  their  person — to  whom  tobacco  and  whisky 
were  leading  necessaries  —  who  lived  by  boating, 
gambling,  horse-swapping,  negro-hunting,  &c,  &c. 
This  class  up  to  1861,  was  large  —  especially  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  earliest  sources  for  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  army.  No  country  in  the  civil- 
ized world  could  produce  a  more  hardy,  desperate 
and  ignorant  set  of  men.  Up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  they  were  both  feared  and  hated  by  the 
better  portion  of  the  Southern  people. 
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"  2.  All  persons  claiming  to  interpose  in  public  iu 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
on  this  frontier,  will  be  arrested  and  placed  in  the 
guard-house  for  examination. 

"  3.  Captain  Perkins  will  take  possession  of  the 
records  and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
Court  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  and  place  the  keys 
in  custody  of  the  Circuit  Court  Clerk  of  Crawford 
county,  Arkansas. 

"4.  Stationery,  and  twenty  minutes  time,  will  be 
allowed  the  attaches  of  said  Court,  should  they  de- 
sire, to  write  their  resignations. 

"  5.  All  persons  in  possession  of  public  property, 
taken  without  proper  authority,  are  required  to  re- 
port the  same  immediately  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  at  head-quarters  of  this  command,  and  all 
arms  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  will  be  seized.  By  order  of 

"  General  N.  B.  BURROW,  Commanding. 
"W.  F.  RECTOR,  Assistant  Adjutant-General." 

Various  other  steps  were  taken  to  extermi- 
nate every  vestige  of  United  States  authority. 
Scenes  of  violence  followed  which,  when 
the  facts  are  brought  to  light,  will  show  that, 
in  real  malignity,  Arkansas,  as  a  State,  was 
second  to  none  other  in  the  Confederacy — not 
excepting  Texas.  Like  Texas  she  seemed 
vicious  in  proportion  to  her  indebtedness  to 
the  Union.  If  any  question  this,  let  them 
converse  with  an  Arkansas  Secessionist,  and 
they  will  perceive  what  degree  of  malice  the 
men  of  that  State  harbored  toward  the  loyal 
sentiment  of  the  country. 

North  Carolina  though 
still  in  the  Union  was,  also, 
in  the  Southern  Confedera- 
cy at  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Proclama- 
tion. The  answer  of  Governor  Ellis,  and  the 
immediate  steps  he  took  to  place  the  State  in 
an  attitude  of  defense,  demonstrated  that  the 
Union  and  conservative  sentiment,  strong  up 
to  that  moment,  was  dashed  to  the  earth. 
As  in  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Arkansas,  the 
spirit  of  disunion  and  war  flamed  up  so  sud- 
denly and  irresistibly  as  to  bear  all  before  it. 
The  defeat,  at  the  election  held  in  January, 
of  the  "  Conventionists,"  had  not,  as  already 
stated,  prevented  the  gathering,  at  Raleigh, 
of  a  Convention  immediately  after  the  vote 
was  announced — so  treacherous  and  bent  upon 
revolution  was  the  Secessionists.  This  revo- 
lutionary, and  really  illegal,  body  assumed 
the  form  and  functions  of  other  "Conventions,'' 
though  it  failed  to  legislate  the  State  out  of 
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the  Union.     Mr.  Clingman,  Late  of  the  United 
States  Senate — where  lie  had,  against  the  sen- 
timents of  his  constituents,  consorted  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Government — represented  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Congress.     May  14th   he  introduced 
to  that  body  the  following  : 
"  Resolution,   authorizing  the  Governor  to  use  all  the 
potters  of  the  State,  rivil  and  military,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  to  protect  1  he  persons  and  properly  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  maintain  and  defend  the  honor  of 

North  Carolina. 

"  Whereas,  The  Constitution 
Cliugman  again.  „,,      _   .,    ,  „     , 

of  the  United  States  has  been 

entirely  subverted,  and  its  Government  has 
been  converted  into  a  military  despotism  by  the 
usurpations  of  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ;  and  whereas,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
promulgated  a  proclamation  declaring  the  ports  of 
North  Carolina  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  directing 
our  ships  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  to  be  seized  ; 
and  u>hereas,  such  measures  are,  by  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized nations,  only  to  be  resorted  to  against  a  foreign 
State,  and  one  against  which  war  has  been  declared  ; 
and  whereas,  North  Carolina  has  no  alternative  con- 
sistent with  her  safety  and  honor,  but  to  accept  the 
position  thus  assigned  to  her,  as  being  that  of  an 
independent  and  foreign  State  : 

"  Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Governor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
civil  and  military,  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
to  protect  the  persons  and  broperty  of  our  citizens, 
and  to  maintain  and  defend  the  honor  of  North 
Carolina. 

"  A  true  copy  from  the  Minutes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  North  Carolina. 

"  EDWARD  CANTWELL,  C.  H.  C." 

All  of  which  was  entered  on  the  journals. 
As  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  not  passed 
until  May  20th,  this  action  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  to  "  authorize"  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  would 
seem  strange  were  its  entire  proceedings  not 
characterized  by  the  same  extraordinary  as- 
sumptions of  power  and  authority. 

These  resolves  embodied  the  substance  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  date  above  named.  They 
read : 

"  Whereas,  By  an  unwarranted  and  unprecedent- 
ed usurpation  of  power  by  the  Administration  at 
Washington  City,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  subverted ;  and  whereas, 
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the  honor,  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  imperatively  demand  that  they 
should  resist,  at  all  hazards,  such  usurpation;  and 
whereas,  there  is  an  actual  state  of  revolution  exist- 
ing in  North  Carolina,  and  our  sister  State  of  Virgi- 
nia, making  common  cause  with  us,  is  threatened 
with  .invasion  by  the  said  Administration ;  now, 
therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be 
authorized  to  tender  to  Virginia,  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  such  portion  of  our 
volunteer  forces  now,  or  that  may  hereafter  be,  un- 
der his  command,  and  that  may  not  be  necessary 
for  the  immediate  defense  of  North  Carolina." 

The  Legislature  adopted  an  act  calling  a 
State  Convention,  empowering  it  with  almost 
absolute  powers.  The  election  was  ordered 
for  May  13th — the  Convention  to  assemble 
May  20th.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  Con- 
vention the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  pass- 
ed.    It  read  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  in  Conven- 
tion assembled,  do  declare  and 
ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that 
the  Ordinance  adopted  by  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na, in  the  Convention  of  1789,  whereby  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  ratified  and  adopted,  and 
also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  to  the  said  Con- 
stitution, are  hereby  repealed,  rescinded  and  abro- 
gated. 

"  We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Union 
now  existing  between  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  States,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  full  possession  and 
exercise  of  all  her  rights  of  sovereignty  which  be- 
long and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

"Done  at  Raleigh,  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1861." 

At  the  same  time  an  ordinance  was  passed 
ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States.  This  formality  sealed  the  fortunes 
of  the  State  by  linking  them  to  the  "  dynasty 
of  Davis" — as  it  has  now  come  to  be  called. 
Thenceforward  North  Carolina  was  to  live  in 
a  travail  that  brought  forth  a  monster,  of 
which  the  wretched  mother  was  only  relieved 
when  returning  reason  restored  her  to  her 
old  allegiance.  For  many  a  season  will  she 
wear  the  wounds  of  that  horrible  birth. 
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Incipient  arrange- 
ments for 
"  Precipitation." 


Governor  Jackson's  an- 
swer to  the  requisition  for 
troops :  "  The  requisition  is 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhu- 
man, diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied 
with,"  was  not  unexpected  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  that  person's  secessionist  pro- 
clivities. His  pressure  on  the  Legislature 
(then  adjourned)  had  resulted  in  placing 
means  at  his  disposal  for  confronting  the 
Union  sentiment  nf  St.  Louis  and  Northern 
Missouri  with  force.  A  Metropolitan  Police 
Act  was  passed,  placing  St.  Louis  under  the 
control  of  Police  Commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Three  of  those 
named  were  leaders  of  "  Minute  Men,"  organ- 
ized bodies  of  Secessionists,  who,  armed  and 
drilled,  were  ready  for  any  revolutionary  ser- 
vice. A  fourth  Commissioner  was  also  a  Se- 
cessionist. The  fifth  was  the  Mayor,  a  "  con- 
ditional Union"  man.  This  placed  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  West  at  the  mercy  of  the  revo- 
lutionists—a fact  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  in  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  Unionists. 

Anticipating  trouble,  regular  troops  had 
been  centralized  at  that  point  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand — three  hundred  occupying 
the  arsenal  and  seven  hundred  at  Jefferson 
barracks.  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  in 
command  at  the  arsenal — a  brave  and  accom- 
plished officer,  in  whom  the  Unionists  trusted 
implicitly.  At  the  arsenal  were  nearly  thirty 
thousand  muskets  and  rifles,  with  large  quan- 
tities of  side  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements, 
&c.  In  the  city,  Union  organizations  were 
rapidly  formed  to  meet  the  impending  crisis. 
But  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  call,  two 
thousand  men  were  ready  for  arms  and  equip- 
ments.    It  was  confidently  stated   that,  in 


Feeling  in  the 
Interior. 


event  of  the  uprising  of  the  "  Minute  Men," 
ten  thousand  Union  volunteers  would  quickly 
respond  to  the  call  to  arms.* 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Louis, 
April  22d,  said  :  "  Quite  a 
number  of  editorials  from 
prominent  papers  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
express  much  indignation  at  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  calling  so  large  a  mil- 
itary force  into  the  field,  and  especially  for 
calling  for  volunteers  from  the  Border  Slave 
States;  but,  not  much  ill  temper  is  manifest- 
ed, and  there  is  less  disposition  to  run  the 
State  into  rash,  indefensible  measures  than  in 
some  other  States.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
secession  feeling  in  some  sections,  but  the 
prevailing  sentiment  is  unanimous  for  peace 
and  conciliation."  This  stated  the  surface 
view  of  matters.  Beneath  all  that  apparent 
desire  for  peace  and  conciliation  was  the  rev- 
olutionary element  which  only  needed  to  be 
subtly  controlled  by  the  Governor  and  his 
co-conspirators,  to  become  at  once  inimical 

*  In  a  communication  to  an  Eastern  journal.  May 
2d,  Mr.  Blair  stated:  "No  State  in  the  Union  has 
responded  more  promptly  to  the  call  of  the  Admin- 
istration, for  her  quota  of  volunteers,  than  Missouri ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  State  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  both 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  every  difficulty 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  patriotic  citizens.  Not- 
withstanding their  embarrassments,  in  one  week  the 
four  regiments  called  for  from  Missouri  were  mus- 
tered into  service,  armed  and  equipped,  and  are 
now  on  duty  at  the  arsenal  and  Jefferson  barracks, 
and  ready  to  do  duty  whenever  they  may  be  wanted. 

"  Another  regiment  and  three  battalions  have 
since  been  forwarded,  and  St.  Louis  alone  will,  in 
two  weeks,  furnish  from  8,000  to  10,000  men  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  suppression  of  this 
infamous  rebellion." 
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to  peace,  formidable  in  power,*  and  impla- 
cable in  its  hostility  to  the  Union. 

Governor  Jackson  (April 
22d)  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to 
convene  Thursday,  May  2d,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  enacting  such  laws  and  adopting  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  more 
perfect  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
militia  of  this  State,  and  raise  money  and 
such  other  means  as  may  be  required  to  place 
the  State  in  a  proper  attitude  of  defense." 
The  Adjutant-General,  Hough,  issued  orders 
to  the  commanding  officers  to  assemble  their 
respective  commands  on  the  3d  of  May,  to  go 
to  encampment  for  six  days,  as  provided  hy 
law.  The  strength,  organization  and  equip- 
ments of  the  several  commands  were  to  be 
reported  at  once  to  head-quarters,  and  the 
Division  Inspectors  were  required  to  give  all 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
State  forces.  This,  in  view  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Governor  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call,  foreshadowed  the  treasonable  designs  of 
those  in  authority.  These  various  designs 
were,  however,  quite  counterbalanced  by  the 
rapid  action  of  the  Unionists,  who,  without 
the  Governor's  consent,  responded  to  the 
President's  requisition,  as  stated  in  the  foot- 
note on  the  previous  page.  Colonel  Frank  P. 
Blair  assumed  command  of  the  First  Missouri 
Volunteer  regiment,  April  24th.  Four  other 
regiments,  at  that  date,  were  in  process  of 
formation  in  St.  Louis. 

*  How  powerful  the  secession  feeling  was  in  South- 
eastern Missouri  will  be  inferred  by  the  forced  sus- 
pension of  Judge  Jackson's  Circuit  Court  session. 
The  Judge,  in  view  of  the  treason  bubbling  up  all 
around  him,  caused  an  order  to  issue,  requiring  all 
attorneys  practicing  before  his  Court  to  renew  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  on  pain  of  being  prohibited  to  appear  as 
counsel  in  civil  or  criminal  suits.  At  Greenville, 
Wayne  county,  the  attorneys  took  the  oath,  though 
■with  much  reluctance  ;  but  at  Doniphan,  in  Ripley 
county,  on  the  22d  of  April,  the  lawyers  refused  the 
oath;  the  citizens  took  possession  of  the  offices  of 
the  Sheriff  and  Clerk,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Court 
to  sit.  A  meeting  was  held  denouncing  the  order  of 
the  Judge,  and  asking  him  to  revoke  it.  The  St. 
Louis  Democrat  pointedly  observed  :  "Judge  Albert 
Jackson  never  revokes.  He  plays  as  clean  and 
close  a  haud  as  ever  won  in  the  world." 
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A  large  and  enthusiastic 
"  Union  Peace  Meeting " 
was  held  at  Jefferson  City,  the  State  Capital, 
on  the  evening  of  April  24th — on  which  oc- 
casion the  speakers  assumed  strong  grounds 
against  the  designs  of  the  Secessionists  of  the 
State.  Similar  meetings  were  arranged  for 
at  Lexington,  St.  Joseph  and  other  points ; 
but  which,  in  most  instances,  were  broken  up 
by  the  violence  of  the  Secessionists. 

On  the  night  of  April 
25th,  by  order  from  the  War 
Department,  the  arsenal  at 
St.  Louis  was  emptied  of  its  valuable  con- 
tents, which  were  borne  to  Alton,  Illinois, 
and  thence  to  Springfield,  as  a  place  of 
safety.  This  affair  was  executed  with  great 
rapidity  and  secrecy,  by  Captain  Jas.  H. 
Stokes.  Governor  Yates  having  obtained  a 
requisition  from  the  Department  for  ten  thou- 
sand muskets  then  in  the  St.  Louis  arsenal, 
committed  to  Captain  Stokes  the  task  of  se- 
curing them.  As  the  arsenal,  at  all  times, 
was  surrounded  by  a  secession  mob,  and  a 
large  force  of  the  "  State  Guard"  had  been 
ordered  to  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pre- 
mises with  the  evident  purpose  of  seizing  the 
property  and  its  surroundings,  the  removal 
became  a  matter  of  great  importance  if  a 
collision  would  be  avoided.  Communicating 
with  Captain  Lyon,  arrangements  were  per- 
fected by  which  the  entire  stores  of  arms, 
munitions,  &c. — being  20,000  muskets,  500 
new  rifled  carbines,  500  revolvers,  110,000 
musket  cartridges,  cannon  and  miscellaneous 
accoutrements — were  placed  on  a  steamer  and 
run  to  Alton  with  all  possible  exj)edition. 
At  Alton  the  alarm  fire-bell  was  rung,  which 
brought  all  classes  of  citizens  to  the  levee, 
when  Captain  Stokes  informed  the  crowd  of 
the  nature  of  his  cargo,  asking  and  obtaining 
their  ready  aid  to  place  it  on  the  cars  for 
Springfield.  He  apprehended  pursuit  by  the 
revolutionists,  who  were  thus  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  their  much-counted 
upon  equipments  for  active  field  service. 
Seven  thousand  rifles  and  muskets  only  were 
left  in  the  arsenal  for  the  volunteers,  and 
these  were  soon  in  their  keeping.  Thus,  as 
the  Illinois  men  said,  "  the  rebels  were  eu- 
chred" in  a  manner  which  disconcerted  them 
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as  greatly  as  it  gratified  the  friends  of  the 

General  Government. 

The  extra  session  of  the 
The  Governor's  Mes-     Legislature  called  by  Gov- 

sage  of  Treason.  ° 

ernor    Jackson    assembled 

May  3d.  The  Governor's  Message  was  read  to 
both  Houses.  In  the  course  of  the  document 
it  was  said  that  the  President,  "  in  calling 
out  troops  to  subdue  the  Seceded  States  had 
threatened  civil  war,''  that  his  act,  therefore, 
"  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  tending 
towards  a  consolidated  despotism."  Though 
the  Governor  evidently  accepted  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede  at  will,  he  did  not  openly 
urge  Missouri  into  that  step.  He  said  :  "  Our 
interests  and  sympathies  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  neces- 
sarily unite  our  destiny  with  theirs.  The 
similarity  of  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, our  industrial  interests,  our  sympathies, 
habits  and  tastes,  our  common  origin,  terri- 
torial congruity,  all  concur  in  pointing  out 
our  duty  in  regard  to  the  separation  now 
taking  place  between  the  States  of  the  old 
Federal  Union." 

He  added  :  "  Missouri  has  at  this  time  no 
war  to  prosecute.  It  is  not  her  jjolicy  to 
make  an  aggression,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country  she  would  be  faithless  to  her 
honor,  recreant  to  her  duty,  were  she  to  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  making  the  most  ample 
preparation  for  the  protection  of  her  people 
against  the  aggression  of  all  assailants.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  an  appropriation  of  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  place  the  State,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  in  a  complete 
state  of  defense." 

In  concluding  he  said  :  "  Permit  me  to  ap- 
peal to  you,  and  through  you,  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  State,  to  do  nothing  imprudent- 
ly or  precipitately.  We  have  a  most  solemn 
duty  to  perform.  Let  us,  then,  calmly  reason 
one  with  another,  avoid  all  passion  and  ten- 
dency to  tumult  and  disorder,  obey  implicit- 
ly the  constituted  authorities,  and  endeavor 
ultimately  to  unite  all  our  citizens  in  a  cor- 
dial co-operation  for  the  preservation  of  our 
honor,  the  security  of  our  property,  and  the 
performance  of  all  those  high  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  obligations  to  our  families, 
our  country  and  our  God." 

These  apparently  conciliatory  terms  were 
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the  subtle  music  to  charm 
the  unwary.  In  advance  a 
declaration  had  been  given 
publicity  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  that  the 
Governor  had  stated  his  policy  to  be  one  of 
peace — that  he  had  convened  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  more  perfectly 
the  militia,  and  putting  the  State  in  a  proper 
attitude  of  defense — that  he  had  told  Sterling 
Price,  President  of  the  State  Committee,  that 
that  body  ought  not  to  be  called  together 
for  the  passage  of  any  Secession  Ordinance — 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present 
status  of  the  State,  leaving  it  to  circumstan- 
ces, as  they  arise,  to  datermine  the  best  course 
for  Missouri  to  pursue.  The  steps  soon  taken 
by  the  Legislature  to  place  in  the  Governor's 
hands  all  the  materiel  for  revolutionary  suc- 
cess, and  the  military  organization  quickly 
resorted  to,  to  overawe  and  repress  the  rap- 
idly rising  Union  sentiment,  were  palpable 
evidences  of  the  drift  of  the  State  toward  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  where  the  Governor's 
and  the  State  Committee's  sympathy  all  lay. 

The    formation    of    the 

,,  ,   .  .    .  „      Captain  Lvon's  Cap- 

camp   on   the  outskirts  of    tureofCampJackson. 

St.  Louis,  under  the  orders 
of  Adjutant-General  Hough,  was  regarded  as 
so  inimical  to  the  stability  of  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government,  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  St.  Louis,  that  Captain  Lyon, 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  volunteers,  with 
a  battery,  on  May  10th,  surrounded  the  camp 
and  took  the  entire  brigade  prisoners.  The 
letter  of  Captain  Lyon,  to  General  Frost,  com- 
manding the  Militia  camp,  explains  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  that  time.     It  reads : 

"  Head-quarters  U.  S.  Tnoors, 
"  St.  Louis,  May  10th,  1861. 

"  To  General  D.  M.  Frost — Sir:  Your  command 
is  regarded  as  evidently  hostile  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
made  up  of  those  Secessionists  who  have  openly 
avowed  their  hostility  to  the  General  Government, 
and  have  been  plotting  at  the  seizure  of  its  proper- 
ty, and  the  overthrow  of  its  authority. 

"  You  are  openly  in  communication  with  the  so- 
called  Southern  Confederacy,  which  is  now  at  war 
with  the  United  States ;  and  you  are  receiving  at 
your  camp  from  the  said  Confederacy,  under  its  flag, 
large  supplies  of  material  of  war,  most  of  which  is 
known  to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

"  These  extraordinary  preparations  plainly  indi- 
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cate  none  other  than  the  well-known  purpose  of  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  under  whose  orders  you  are 
acting,  and  whose  purpose,  recently  communicated 
to  the  Legislature,  has  just  been  responded  to  by 
that  body,  in  the  most  unparalleled  legislation,  hav- 
ing in  direct  view  hostilities  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  co-operation  with  the  enemy. 

"  In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  your  failure 
to  disperse  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  and  of  the  eminent  necessity  of  State 
policy  and  welfare,  and  obligations  imposed  upon  me 
by  instructions  from  Washington,  it  is  my  duty  to 
demand,  and  I  hereby  do  demand  of  you  an  imme- 
diate surrender  of  your  command  with  no  other  con- 
ditions than  that  all  persons  surrendering  under  this 
demand  shall  be  humanely  and  kindly  treated.  Be- 
lieving myself  prepared  to  enforce  this  demand,  one 
half  hour's  time  before  doing  so  will  be  allowed  for 
your  compliance  therewith. 

"Signed,  N.  LYON, 

"  Captain  Second  Infantry,  Commanding  Troops." 
The  delivery  of  this  let- 
ter was  followed  so  quickly 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Union  forces  that 
the  State  brigade  could  make  no  defense.  It 
was  disarmed,  and  taken  bodily  to  the  ar- 
senal, together  with  the  armament  and  entire 
property  of  the  camp.* 

On  the  return  to  the  city  of  the  volunteers 
with  their  prisoners,  a  vast  mob  gathered  on 
the  route.  Incited  to  violence  by  the  Seces- 
sionists, an  attack  was  made  on  the  troops — 
a-la  Baltimore — when  the  volunteers  of  Colo- 
nel Boernstein's  regiment  (German)  fired, 
killing  twenty-two  persons,  among  whom  was 
one  woman.  This  deplorable  disaster  awak- 
ened intense  excitement,  but  investigation 
showed  that  the  volunteers  forebore  their  tire 

*  Among  the  articles  enumerated  as  found  in  the 
camp  were  :  three  32-pounders,  a  large  quantity  of 
bombs  and  balls,  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  boxes, 
twelve  hundred  rifles  of  a  late  model,  six  brass  field- 
pieces,  six  brass  mortars,  (6-inch,)  one  10-inch  iron 
mortar,  three  6-inch  iron  cannon,  several  chests  of 
muskets,  five  boxes  canister  shot,  ninety-six  10-iuch, 
three  hundred  6-inch  shells,  twenty-five  kegs  of 
powder,  a  large  number  of  musket  stocks  and  bar- 
rels, between  thirty  and  forty  horses,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  camp  tools.  On  the  steamer 
J.  0.  Swan,  seized  by  order  of  Captain  Lyon,  May 
24th,  for  carrying  contraband  of  war,  was  found  the 
register,  showing  that  most  of  these  arms  and  equip- 
ments had  come  up  the  river  from  the  Baton  Kouge 
arsenal. 
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until  the  abuse  and  violence  of  the  mob  be- 
came intolerable.  The  seizure  of  this  profes- 
sedly State  force  and  its  equipments  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  revolutionists.  That  they 
designed  to  fall  upon  the  city  and  to  act  as 
Captain  Lyon  indicated,  was  confirmed  soon, 
in  a  very  undoubted  manner.  A  letter  found 
upon  the  person  of  one  of  the  prisoners— a 
Captain  of  the  "  Minute  Men" — who  was  ad- 
vised of  the  programme,  said :  "  In  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  enough  to  bring  the  Union 
men  or  Black  Republicans  into  our  terms,  or 
force  them  to  leave  the  State.  We  have  a 
Governor  wiio  is  true  blue.  He  is  trying  to 
get  a  bill  through  the  Legislature  that  will 
bring  them  to  terms.  When  we  get,  say  from 
4000  to  5000  Minute  Men  well  armed,  we  shall 
be  all  ready  for  them.  We  pulled  the  wool 
over  their  eyes  by  making  them  think  we 
only  intended  to  stay  in  the  camp  six  days. 
We  intend  to  stay  here  till  the  Governor  gets 
all  things  right  at  Jefferson  City.  By  that 
time  we  shall  have  all  the  men  we  want.  We 
shall  force  them  into  measures  to  suit  us  or 
leave  the  State.     We  are  for  the  South." 

The  "  unparalleled  legislation"  referred  to 
by  Captain  Lyon  consisted  in  acts  appropri- 
ating over  three  millions  of  dollars  to  milita- 
ry uses,  diverting  for  this  purpose  the  entire 
Common  School  Fund  for  1861,  the  moneys 
set  apart  to  pay  the  July  interest  on  the  State 
debt,  &c,  &c.  Also  in  a  military  act,  which 
placed  dangerous  and  despotic  power  in  the 
Governor's  hands,  making  it  treason  to  speak 
against  his  authority,  compelling  every  per- 
son to  report  for  military  duty  who  was  lia- 
ble by  law,  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  State,  &c,  &c. 

General  Harney  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  May  12th.  He 
immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation notifying  the  people  and  authori- 
ties of  his  presence  and  military  power,  call- 
ing upon  all  persons  to  preserve  the  j)eace  and 
obey  the  laws.  May  14th  he  published  an 
address  relating  particularly  to  his  purposes 
in  view  of  the  hostile  legislation,  above  refer- 
red to.  He  directed  public  attention  to  the 
military  bill,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  without  even  the 
forms  of  procedure  resorted  to  by  other  States, 
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DoiDgs. 


manifestly  unconstitution- 
al, in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United 
States  and  its  laws,  and  therefore  could  not 
De  sustained  by  all  good  citizens.  He  said : 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  termination  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  respect  to  the 
Cotton  States,  Missouri  must  share  the  desti- 
ny of  the  Union.  All  her  material  interests 
point  to  this  result,  and  so  important  is  this 
regarded  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
that  I  venture  the  opinion  the  whole  power 
of  the  United  States  Government,  if  necessary, 
will  be  exerted  to  keep  Missouri  in  the 
Union." 

The  breaking  up  of  Camp  Jackson,  and  the 
arrest  of  its  occupants,  he  approved  as  an  act 
of  prudence  and  defense,  since  its  openly 
treasonable  nature  left  no  doubts  of  its  dan- 
gerous character.     He  said,  in  conclusion  : 

"Disclaiming  all  desire  or  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  with 
the  functions  of  its  Executive,  yet  I  regard  it  my 
plain  path  of  duty  to  express  to  the  people  in  re- 
spectful but  decided  language,  that  within  the  field 
and  scope  of  my  command,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  must  and  shall  be  maintained,  and  no  subter- 
fuges whatever,  iu  the  form  of  legislative  acts  or 
otherwise,  can  be  permitted  to  harass  or  oppress 
the  good,  law-abiding  people  of  Missouri.  I  shall 
exert  my  authority  to  protect  their  persons  and 
property  from  violation  of  every  kind,  and  shall 
deem  it  my  duty  to  suppress  all  unlawful  combina- 
tions of  men,  whether  formed  under  a  military  or- 
ganization or  otherwise." 

This  did  not  promise  well  for  secession  ; 
and  the  Governor  found  his  pretty  schemes 
for  throwing  the  State  into  the  revolution 
thwarted.  General  (ex-Governor)  Sterling 
Price  came  to  his  aid,  however ;  and,  resort- 
ing to  the  usual  secession  policy  of  duplicity 
and  treachery— qualities  whose  practice  the 
Secessionists  appeared  to  regard  as  virtues — 
obtained  from  Harney  concessions  which 
threatened,  for  awhile,  to  place  the  despotism 
of  Jackson  in  active  operation. 

As  early  as  April  25th  the  reign  of  terror- 
ism was  inaugurated  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern portions  of  the  State.  Even  in  the  north, 
near  the  Iowa  line,  the  following  document 
was  served  upon  well  known  Union  citizens : 
"  Sir:  You  are  considered  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  this  community,  and  you  are  hereby  notified  to 


leave  this  State  forever,  by  the 

8th  day  of  May,  1861  ;  and  ev-     ^  Reign  of  Yiolence 

Inaugurated, 
ery  minute  you  remain  there- 
after will  be  at  your  peril. 

"Done  in  Council  of  Southern  Legion,  this  30th 
day  of  April,  1861." 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Aubert,  May  15th,  read : 
"  Last  evening  Dr.  A.  Y.  Leimer  of  Liberty  town- 
ship, near  Osage  bridge,  was  arrested  by  orders, 
and  sent  to  camp  at  Jefferson  City,  to  be  tried  by 
martial  law,  on  charge  of  raising  a  Union  company. 
The  mounted  forces  are  after  several  others  of  the 
same  township  on  the  same  charge." 

It  was  stated,  early  in  May,  that  hundreds 
of  the  better  class  of  residents  of  Northern 
and  Central  Missouri  were  fleeing  into  Iowa 
for  protection  against  the  scoundrels  —  the 
veritable  "  border  ruffians" — directed  to  acts 
of  violence  by  the  emissaries  of  the  secession 
leaders  at  Jefferson  City.  St.  Louis  became 
thick  with  these  "refugees,"  whose  losses  and 
sufferings  form  one  of  the  most  painful  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  the  rebellion.  So 
brutal  and  so  summary  were  the  proceedings 
of  those  "  conservators  of  Southern  interests," 
that  Missouri  would,  unquestionably,  have 
rapidly  followed  Arkansas  in  joining  the 
Confederacy,  had  not  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  its  Free  State  populace  (composed  large- 
ly of  Germans)  stood  like  a  pillar  of  fire  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  of  barbarism  and  the 
Land  of  Promise.  Frank  P.  Blair  and  B. 
Gratz  Brown  were  the  Moses  and  Aaron  of 
that  Deliverance. 

It  was  announced,  May 
14th,  that  "  the  first  four 
regiments  of  Missouri  volunteers,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonels  Blair,  Boernstein,  Sigel  and 
Schultner,  have  been  formed  into  a  brigade, 
under  the  style  of  the  First  Brigade  of  Mis- 
souri Volunteers,  and  Captain  Lyon  has  been 
elected  Brigadier-General  Commanding.  Gen- 
eral Lyon  accepted  the  position,  and  retains 
command  of  these  regiments  by  authority  of 
the  President."  This  promotion  of  Captain 
Lyon  met  the  approval  of  all  loyalists.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  onerous  and  responsible 
duties  assigned  him  as  chief  officer  in  com- 
mand at  St.  Louis  prior  to  General  Harney's 
arrival,  Captain  Lyon  had  comported  himself 
with  so  much  prudence,  and  had  shown  such 
unflinching  firmness  in  repressing  disloyal 
combinations,   that  the   Unionists   regarded 
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him  as  quite  necessary  to  their  success.     The 

important  and  responsible  command  bestowed 

upon  him  was  merited. 

Among  those  taken  pris- 
Tho  Case  of  Captain  .   ~  T      , 

McDonald  oners  at  Camp  Jackson  was 

Captain  Emmet  McDonald, 
late  of  the  U.  S.  Mounted  Rifles.  Having  re- 
fused to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
or  to  accept  his  release  on  parole,  he  was 
confined  in  close  quarters  at  the  arsenal,  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Learning  that  an  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  for  his  release  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corjntx,  he  was  conveyed  over  the 
river  on  the  night  of  May  13th.  This  averted 
the  test  trial  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  citizen — a  test  the  Secessionists  were 
as  anxious  to  apply  as  the  Secessionists 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  case  of  Merryman, 
were  anxious  that  Judge  Taney  should 
create  a  direct  issue  between  the  military  and 
civil  powers  of  the  Government. 

The  arrangement  referred 

The  Harney  and  Price  ,     ,  .~,  ,      ,, 

_  to   between  Generals  Har- 

Truce. 

ney  and  Price  was  made 
May  21st,  at  St.  Louis.  The  "  plan"  agreed 
upon  was  thus  announced  : 

"  They  mutually  declare  a  common  object,  that 
of  restoring  peace  and  good  order  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments,  and  unite  in  recommending 
all  persons  to  respect  each  other's  rights  through- 
out the  State,  and  make  no  attempt  to  exercise  un- 
authorized powers,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  suppress  all  unlawful  proceed- 
ings, which  can  only  disturb  the  public  peace. 

"  General  Price  pledged  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  officers  to  maintain  order  among  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  General  Harney  declares  that  this 
object  being  assured,  he  can  have  no  occasion,  as 
he  has  no  wish,  to  make  military  movements,  which 
might  otherwise  create  excitement  and  jealousies 
which  he   most  earnestly  desires  to  avoid.*     They 

*  To  do  Harney  full  justice,  and  state  his  own 
interpretation  to  the  agreement,  we  are  called  upon 
to  give  the  "memorandum"  remitted  by  him  to  Price, 
before  their  interview,  embodying  his  views  and  the 
only  terms  of  arrangement  which  he  could  or  would 
make,  viz.: 

"  MEM.    FOB  GE.YERAL  PRICE. 

"  May  21st,  1861. 

"  General  Harney  is  here  as  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  with  all 
his  interests  at  stake  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
State. 

"  He  earnestly  wishes  to  do  nothing  to  complicate  matters; 


therefore  enjoin  upon  the  people  to  attend  to  their 
civil  business,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  un- 
just elements  which  have  threatened  so  seriously  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  may  soon  subside,  and  be 
remembered  only  to  be  deplored." 
As  one  of  the  first  fruits 

~  , ,  .      ,  ,,  .       ,      The  Harney  and  Price 

ot  this  shrewdly  conceived  Truce 

secession  ruse  to  place  the 
control  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Price  and 
the  "  Minute  Men,"  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
22dthe  Stars  and  Stripes,  elevated  before  the 
Post  Office  in  St.  Joseph,  were  torn  down,  the 
flag  destroyed  and  the  2>ole  thrown  into  the 
river.  An  American  flag  flying  at  Turner's 
Hall,  in  the  same  place,  was  ordered  down. 
The  "  authorities"  resolved  in  solemn  council 
to  allow  no  American  flag  to  fly  in  their  do- 
main !  That  city  is  in  the  very  north-west 
corner  of  the  State — as  far  north  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  capitals  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. The  persecutions  of  Union  men  were 
not  stayed  in  the  least,  but  from  all  sections 


and  will  do  everything  in  his  power,  consistently  with  his 
instructions,  to  preserve  peace  and  order. 

"  He  is,  however,  compelled  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
rebellion  in  a  portion  of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  view  of  it 
he  stands  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  itself  based 
upon  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  proclamation  commands  the  dispersion  of  all  armed 
bodies  hostile  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

"  General  Harney  sees  in  the  Missouri  Military  bill  features 
which  compel  him  to  look  upon  such  armed  bodies  as  may  be 
organized  under  its  provisions,  as  antagonistic  to  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  proclamation,  and  calcu- 
lated to  precipitate  a  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  troops. 

"  He  laments  this  tendency  of  things,  and  most  cordially 
and  earnestly  invites  the  co-operation  of  General  Price  to 
avert  it. 

"  For  this  purpose,  General  Harney  respectfully  asks  Gen- 
eral Price  to  review  the  features  of  the  bill  in  the  spirit  of 
law,  warmed  and  elevated  by  that  of  humanity,  and  seek  to 
discover  some  means  by  which  its  action  may  be  suspended 
until  some  competent  tribunal  shall  decide  upon  its  char- 
acter. 

"  The  most  material  features  of  the  bill  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  conflict,  are,  first,  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  militi  i  and  '  state  Guards'— (an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Stat.-  ox  Missouri,  without  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ;)  and  secondly,  the  expr< !SS 
requirement,  by  which  troops  within  the  State,  not  organ- 
ized under  the  provisions  of  the  military  bill,  are  to  be  dis- 
armed by  the  State  Guards. 

"  General  Harney  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  a  summons 
to  surrender  his  arms  by  the  State  troops. 

"  From  this  statement  of  the  case,  the  true  question  be- 
comes immediately  visible,  and  cannot  be  shut  out  of  view. 

"  General  Price  is  earnestly  requested  to  consider  this,  and 
General  Harney  will  be  happy  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
subject  whenever  it  may  suit  his  convenience." 
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of  the  State  soon  the  cry  went  forth  for  help. 
Government,  evidently,  proposed  to  discard 
the  arrangement  entered  into.  It  dispatched 
a  regiment  down  to  Bird's  Point,  May  29th, 
to  cover  the  Cairo  encampment  and  to  afford 
the  Unionists  of  that  section  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Nor   was    Harney   long 

Harney's  Recall.  1    <?,   •  i       mi 

leit  in  command.  The  ar- 
rangement with  Price  was  entirely  rejected 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington ;  its  accept- 
ance would  have  conceded  the  right  of  State 
neutrality,  and  gave  the  force  of  a  concession 
to  an  Executive  whose  entire  course  toward 
the  Federal  Government  had  thus  far  been 
characterized  by  treason  and  defiance.  Har- 
ney's removal  had  been  determined  upon, 
and  ordered,  as  early  as  May  16th;  but,  for 
some  not  apparent  reason,  the  notice  of  sus- 
pension was  withheld.  The  reception,  at 
Washington,  of  the  terms  of  agreement  with 
Price,  caused  the  immediate  dispatch  of  the 
notice  of  May  16th.  May  31st  Harney  an- 
nounced his  want  of  authority  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West.  He  was  succeeded  by 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon. 

June  4th,  Sterling  Price 

Price's  Circular.  .  ... 

issued  a   circular  directed 

"  to  the  Brigadier-Generals  commanding  the 

several  Military  Districts  in  Missouri,"  in  the 

course  of  which  he  thus  adverted  to  his  views 

of  the  agreement  with  Harney: 

"  Having  taken  no  steps  toward  dissolving  our 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  there  was 
no  reason  whatever  of  disturbing  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Missouri.  I  have  therefore  desired, 
and  such  I  am  authorized  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
desire  of  the  Chief  Executive  under  whose  orders  I 
acted,  that  the  people  of  Missouri  should  exercise 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  position  in  any  contest 
which  might  be  forced  upon  them,  unaided  by  any 
military  force  whatever.  The  right  to  bear  arms  in 
jpfense  of  themselves  and  of  their  State  cannot  be 
questioned,  secured,  as  it  is,  by  both  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

"  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  securing  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  a  free  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
rights,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
throughout  the  State,  an  agreement  has  been  enter- 
ed into  between  General  Harney  and  myself,  wbicli  I 
consider  alike  honorable  to  both  parties  and  govern- 
ments represented." 

But  the  ex-Governor  had  to  confess  to  a 


Price's  Circular. 


little  disappointment  in  the 
suspension,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  of  Harney.     He  added : 

"  The  Federal  Government,  however,  has  thought 
proper  to  remove  General  Harney  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  West ;  but  as  the 
successor  of  General  Harney  will  certainly  consider 
himself  and  his  Government  in  honor  bound  to  carry 
out  this  agreement  in  good  faith,  I  feel  assured  that 
his  removal  should  give  no  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
our  citizens  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and 
property.  I  intend,  on  my  part,  to  adhere  both  to 
its  spirit  and  letter. 

"  The  rumors  in  circulation  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  officer  now  in  command  of  this  depot  to  dis- 
arm those  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  put  arms 
in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  some  localities  of  this 
State,  are  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  views  of 
the  Federal  Government,  are,  I  trust,  unfounded. 

"  The  purpose  of  such  a  movement  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  and  it  would  not  only  be  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  and  an  equal- 
ly plain  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights,  but  a 
gross  indignity  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  which 
would  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity.  "*" 

"  My  wish  and  hope  is,  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  be  permitted  in  peace  and  security  to  de- 
cide upon  their  future  course,  and  so  far  as  my  abil- 
ities can  effect  this  object,  it  shall  be  accomplished. 

"  The  people  of  Missouri  cannot  be  forced,  under 
the  terrors  of  a  military  invasion,  into  a  position  not 
of  their  free  choice. 

"  A  million  of  such  people  as  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri were  never  yet  subjugated,  and  if  attempted, 
let  no  apprehensions  be  entertained  of  the  result." 

The  arrogance  and  open- 
ly expressed  treason  of  this 
document  certainly  indi- 
cated to  General  Lyon  that,  if  he  would  pre- 
serve Missouri,  no  delay  should  occur  in  the 
occupation  of  the  strong  strategic  points.  He 
immediately  conferred  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  telegraph  and  special  messengers, 
and  arranged  to  throw  regiments  forward  to 
Springfield,  Kansas  City  and  Jefferson  City, 
strengthening  Bird's  Point  and  occupying 
Rolla. 

Obtaining  an  inkling  of  the  contemplated 
movements,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  schemes,  Governor  Jackson  and 
Price  solicited  an  interview  with  General 
Lyon,  to  "  try  to  come  to  an  understanding." 
Lyon  cheerfully  consented  and  issued  his  or- 
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der  for  their  safe  transit  to  and  from  St. 
Louis,  viz.: 

"  Head-Quarters  Department  of  the  West,  ( 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  6,  1861.         j 

"  It  having  been  suggested  that  Governor  Clai- 
borne P.  Jackson  and  ex-Governor  Sterling  Price 
are  desirous  of  an  interview  with  General  Lyon,  com- 
manding this  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing, if  possible,  a  pacific  solution  of  the  domestic 
troubles  of  Missouri,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  on  the 
part  of  Brigadier-General  N.  Lyon,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
manding this  military  Department,  that,  should 
Governor  Jackson  and  ex-Governor  Sterling  Price, 
or  either  of  them,  at  any  time  prior  to,  or  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1861,  visit  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
such  interview,  they  and  each  of  them  shall  be  free 
from  molestation  or  arrest  on  account  of  any  charge 
pending  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  during  their  journey  to  St. 
Louis,  their  stay  at  St.  Louis,  and  their  return  from 
St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City. 

"  Given  under  the  hand  of  the  General  command- 
ing, the  day  and  year  above  written. 

"  N.  LYON,  Brigadier-General  Commanding." 
Interview  between  The  State  officials  arrived 

Jackson,  Price  and  in  St.  Louis,  by  special 
Lyon.  train,  June  11th,  when  the 

interview  took  place  —  General  Lyon  and 
Colonel  Blair,  accompanied  by  Major  Conant, 
calling  at  the  hotel.  The  substance  of  its 
proceedings  may  be  thus  stated :  Price,  speak- 
ing for  the  Governor,  demanded  that  no 
armed  bodies  of  United  States  troops  should 
pass  through,  or  be  stationed  in,  the  State — 
assuming  that  Governor  Jackson  would  then 
disband  his  own  troops  and  give  protection 
to  all  classes  of  men  alike.  The  ex-Governor 
denied  that  he  had  ever  entertained  any  other 
idea  of  State  Rights,  and  asserted  that  his 
agreement  with  Harney  was  explicit  on  these 
points.  When  asked  about  the  Harney  mem- 
orandum he  denied  any  knowledge  of  it. 
The  document  itself  was  produced.  It  was 
subscribed : 

"  N.  B.  Read  to  General  Price,  in  the  presence  of 
Major  Turner,  on  the  evening  of  May  21st." 

The  official  was  disconcerted,  but  insisted 
upon  his  points  as  the  only  basis  for  a  peace. 
Lyon,  of  course,  repudiated  the  demands  as 
alike  preposterous  and  treasonable.  He  as- 
sumed that,  if  the  Government  withdrew  its 
forces  entirely,  secret  and  subtle  measures 
would  be  resorted  to  to  provide  arms  and 
eifect  organizations  which,  upon  any  pretext, 


could  put  forth  a  formida-      Int„rview  bf.tween 

ble  opposition   to  the   Gen-       Jackson,  Price  and 

eral  Government,  and  even  Lvon- 

without  arming,  combinations  would  doubt- 
less form  in  certain  localities,  to  oppress  and 
drive  out  loyal  citizens,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  give  jjrotection,  but  which 
it  would  be  helpless  to  do,  as  also  to  re- 
press such  combinations,  if  its  forces  could 
not  be  sent  into  the  State.  A  large  aggressive 
force  might  be  formed  and  advanced  from  the 
exterior  into  the  State,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  secession  programme,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  under  the  limitation  propos- 
ed, take  posts  on  these  borders  to  meet  and 
repel  such  force.  The  Government  could  not 
shrink  from  its  duties  nor  abdicate  its  corres- 
ponding rights ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
it  was  the  duty  of  its  civil  officers  to  execute 
civil  process ;  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  to 
receive  the  support  of  military  force.  The 
proposition  of  the  Governor  would  at  once 
overturn  the  Government  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives which  he  (General  Lyon)  had  nei- 
ther the  wish  nor  authority  to  do.  In  his 
opinion,  if  the  Governor  and  the  State  author- 
ities would  earnestly  set  about  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  State,  and  declare  their  pur- 
poses to  resist  outrages  upon  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Government,  and  repress  insurrections 
against  it,  and  in  case  of  violent  combinations 
needing  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
troops,  they  should  call  upon  or  accept  such 
assistance,  and  in  case  of  threatened  invasion, 
the  Government  troops  took  suitable  posts  to 
meet  it,  the  purposes  of  the  Government  would 
be  subserved,  and  no  infringement  of  State 
rights  or  dignity  committed.  He  would  take 
good  care  in  such  faithful  co-operation  of  the 
State  authorities  to  this  end,  that  no  indi-' 
vidual  should  be  injured  in  person  or  proper- 
ty, and  that  the  utmost  delicacy  should  be 
observed  toward  all  peaceable  persons  con- 
cerned in  these  relations. 

These  were  the  views  of  a  clear  head  and 
a  loyal  heart;  upon  them  the  General  might 
rest  his  case  with  any  court  than  one  radical- 
ly disloyal.  The  two  State  functionaries 
wanted  to  debate  the  question,  but  Lyon  cut 
off  debate  by  urging  that  he  could  not  and 
would  not  accept  any  other  view.  Price 
(bent  upon  obtaining  time)  asked  to  open  a 
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correspondence — a  request 
General  Lyon  politely  but 
decidedly  declined.  The 
interview  ended.  The  Governors  returned 
by  their  special  train  that  evening,  and  before 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  Gasconade  rail- 
way bridge  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  west- 
ern sj)an  of  the  bridge  over  the  Osage  river. 
The  telegraph  wires  were  cut.  The  Govern- 
or's son  acted  as  director  of  the  destruction. 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  prepared 
by  the  Governor,  of  an  openly  revolutionary 
and  treasonable  character.  He  denounced 
the  acts  of  the  Federal  troops  as  "  a  series  of 
unprovoked  and  unparalleled  outrages,"  and 
called  out  fifty  thousand  of  the  State  militia, 
"for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion."  He 
gave  his  own  version  of  his  interview  with 
General  Lyon,  and  declared  that  he  "  humili- 
ated" himself  by  promising  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  and  to  refrain  from  making 
military  preparations,  because  he  was  anx- 
ious to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  but, 
that  the  Federal  commander  having  refused 
to  disarm  the  Home  Guard,  and  having 
claimed  the  right  of  military  occupation,  the 
Governor  declared  that  "all  efforts  towards 
conciliation  have  failed,"  and  proceeded  to 
call  out  the  militia.  The  proclamation  con- 
cluded : 

"  lii  issuing  this  proclamation  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
most  solemn  duty  to  remind  you  that  Missouri  is 
still  one  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  State  Government  does  not  arrogate 
to  itself  the  power  to  disturb  that  relation  ;  that  pow- 
er has  been  wisely  vested  in  the  Convention,  which 
will  at  the  proper  time  express  your  sovereign  will ; 
and  that  meanwhile  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  all  cou- 
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stitutional  requirements  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your  first 
allegiance  is  due  to  your  own  State,  and  that  you  are 
under  no  obligation  whatever  to  obey  the  unconsti- 
tutional edicts  of  the  military  despotism  which  has 
introduced  itself  at  Washington,  nor  submit  to  the 
infamous  and  degrading  sway  of  its  wicked  minions 
in  this  State.  No  brave-hearted  Missourian  will  obey 
the  one  or  submit  to  the  other.  Rise,  then,  and  drive 
out  ignominioudy  the  invaders  who  have  dared  to  de- 
secrate the  soil  which  your  labors  have  made  fruitful, 
and  which  is  consecrated  by  your  homes. 

"  CLAIBORNE   F.  JACKSON." 

Thus  was  the  mask  drop- 
ped, and  the  deluded  agent 
of  despotism -stood  forth  in  his  true  character. 
He  fled  from  Jefferson  City  with  such  of  the 
State  Guard  as  were  available,  taking  steam- 
er for  Booneville,  to  which  point  he  directed 
troops  to  rally,  and  whither  all  obtainable 
arms,  munitions  and  stores  were  rapidly 
borne.  Ex-Governor  Price  dispatched  his 
"Minute  Men"  to  all  sections  of  the  State  to 
arouse  the  people  and  concentrate  forces. 
The  most  outrageous  falsehoods  wTere  dissem- 
minated  of  Federal  designs ;  no  means  were 
left  unemployed  which  would  "  fire"  the  peo- 
ple, and  inspire  hate  of  the. General  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  old  story  over  again  of 
baseness  and  deception  towards  his  own  peo- 
ple :  they  gathered  to  fight  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  been  informed  and  made  to  believe, 
were  "  Dutch  hirelings"  come  for  subjugation 
and  spoils. 

Thus,  the  door  to  peace  was  closed ;  and 
Missouri,  through  the  treason  of  her  Governor, 
entered  upon  the  untried  reality  of  testing 
the  power  of  the  Central  Government. 
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Governor  Magoffin  of 
Kentucky,  after  his  unne- 
cessarily offensive  reply  to 
the  requisition  of  the  Federal  Government, 
hastened  to  take  such  steps  as  must,  eventu- 
ally, place  the  State  in  a  position  of  offense 
and  defense.  The  Legislature  was  convened, 
by  proclamation  on  the  18th  of  April,  to  meet 
April  28th.  After  adverting  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Northern  States,  the  proclamation  de- 
clared :  '•  Whatever  else  should  be  done  it  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  duty  of  Kentucky, 
without  delay,  to  place  herself  in  a  complete 
position  for  defense.  The  causes  for  appre- 
hension are  now  certainly  grave  enough  to 
impel  every  Kentuckian  to  demand  that  this 
be  done,  and  to  require  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  such  additional  action  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare." 

On  the   evening   of  the 

Great  Union  lgth      an    immense    TJnion 

Demonstration. 

meeting  was  held  in  Louis- 
ville, at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  James  Guthrie,  Hon.  Archie  Dixon,  Hon. 
John  Young  Brown,  Judge  Nicholas  and 
Judge  Bullock — all  eminent  and  influential 
men,  whose  speeches,  spread  on  the  wings  of 
the  omnipotent  press,  carried  strength  and 
hope  all  over  the  State,  to  the  "  conservative" 
element.  The  following  important  resolves 
were  passed  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 
We  give  them  for  their  intrinsic  interest,  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  they  embody  the  sen- 
timents of  that  school  of  politicians  whose 
"  conservatism"  led  them  to  withhold  an  ac- 
tive and  open  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  struggle  with  treason.  If  they 
did  not  directly  sustain  the  Government,  they 
held  secessionism  up  to  abhorrence,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  the  permanent  develop- 
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ment  and  ascendency  of  the 
true  Union  sentiment : 

"  Events  of  commanding  importance  to  the  future 
safety  and  honor  of  Kentucky  have  occurred  which 
call  for  action  on  the  part  of  her  citizens  ;  and  every 
consideration  of  self-interest,  and  every  dictate  of 
wisdom  and  patriotism  must  prompt  our  State  to 
maintain  most  resolutely  her  position  of  loyalty. 
Situated  on  the  border  of  the  Slave  States,  with  sev- 
en hundred  miles  of  territory  exposed  to  hostile 
attack,  should  the  Union  be  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate sovereignties,  and  with  but  one  million  of  popu- 
lation to  oppose  the  four  or  five  millions  of  the  States 
contiguous  to  her,  which  might  become  unfriendly, 
Kentucky  owes  it  to  herself  to  exercise  a  wise  pre- 
caution before  she  precipitates  any  course  of  action 
which  may  involve  her  in  an  internecine  war.  She 
has  no  reason  to  distrust  the  present  kindly  feelings 
of  the  people  who  reside  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  long  her  friendly  neighbors,  and  connect- 
ed by  a  thousand  ties  of  consanguinity,  but  she  must 
realize  the  fact  that  if  Kentucky  separates  from  the 
Federal  Union,  and  assumes  her  sovereign  powers 
as  an  independent  State,  that  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, remaining  loyal  to  the  Federal  Union,  must 
become  her  political  antagonists.  If  Kentucky  de- 
serts the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  those  States  adhere 
to  the  flag  of  the  Union,  it  seems  impossible  to  ima- 
gine a  continuance  of  our  old  friendly  relations  when 
constantly  recurring  causes  of  irritation  could  not 
be  avoided.  It  is  from  no  fear  that  Kentucky  would 
not  always  prove  herself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
any  new  position  she  might  see  proper  to  assume, 
and  from  no  distrust  of  the  bravery  of  her  sons,  that 
these  suggestions  are  made ;  but  as  '  when  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separa- 
tion,' so  an  equal  necessity  exists  that  we  should 
not  dissolve  those  bands  with  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors without  calling  to  our  aid  every  suggestion  of 
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prudence, and  exhausting  every 
KentuckyResolutions.      ^^    to    reconcile    difficultieB 

before  taking  steps  which,  cannot  be  retraced,  and 
may  lead  to  exasperation,  collisions  and  eventual 
war  ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved — First.  That  as  the  Confederate  States 
have,  by  overt  acts,  commenced  war  against  the 
United  States,  without  consultation  with  Kentucky 
and  their  sister  Southern  States,  Kentucky  reserves 
to  herself  the  right  to  choose  her  own  position,  and 
that  while  her  natural  sympathies  are  with  those 
who  have  a  common  interest  in  the  protection  of 
Slavery,  she  still  acknowledges  her  loyalty  and  feal- 
ty to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  will  cheerfully  render  until  that  Governme'nt  be- 
comes aggressive,  tyrannical  and  regardless  of  our 
rights  in  slave  property. 

"  Second.  That  the  National  Government  should  be 
tried  by  its  acts,  and  that  the  several  States,  as  its 
peers  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  will  hold  it  to  a 
rigid  accountability,  and  require  that  its  acts  should 
be  fraternal  in  their  efforts  to  bring  back  the  sece- 
ding States,  and  not  sanguinary  or  coercive. 

"  Third.  That,  as  we  oppose  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the 
seceding  States,  so  we  oppose  the  raisiDg  of  troops 
in  this  State  to  co-operate  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, when  the  acknowledged  intention  of  the 
latter  is  to  march  upon  the  City  of  Washington  and 
capture  the  Capital,  and  when,  in  its  march  thither, 
it  must  pass  through  States  which  have  not  yet  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

"  Fourth.  That  Secession  is  a  remedy  for  no  evils, 
real  or  imaginary,  but  an  aggravation  and  complica- 
tion of  existing  difficulties. 

"Fifth.  That  the  memories  of  the  past,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  present,  and  the  solemn  convictions  of 
future  duty,  and  usefulness  in  the  hope  of  mediation, 
prevent  Kentucky  from  taking  part  with  the  seceding 
States  against  the  General  Government. 

"  Sixth.  That '  the  present  duty  of  Kentucky  is  to 
maintain  her  present  independent  position,  taking 
sides  not  with  the  Administration,  nor  with  the  sece- 
ding States,  but  with  the  Union  against  them  both, 
declaring  her  soil  to  be  sacred  from  the  hostile  tread 
of  either,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  declaration 
good  with  her  strong  right  arm.' 

"  Seventh.  That,  to  the  end  Kentucky  may  be  pre- 
pared for  any  contingency,  '  we  would  have  her  arm 
herself  thoroughly  at  the  earliest  practicable,  mo- 
ment,' by  regular  lega1  action. 

"  Eighth.  That  we  look  to  the  young  men  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Guard  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  safety 
of  our  Commonwealth,  and  that  we  conjure  them  to 
remember  that  they  are  pledged  equally  to  fidelity 
to  the  United  States  and  Kentucky. 
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"  Ninth.  That  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  being 
mainly  the  work  of  Southern  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
in  our  opinion,  furnishes  a  surer  guaranty  for  '  South- 
ern Rights'  than  can  be  found  under  any  other  sys- 
tem of  Government  yet  devised  by  man." 

The  speeches  made  upon 
the  occasion  were  more  pa- 
triotic than  the  resolutions. 
While  they  urged  the  "  neutrality"  of  Ken- 
tucky they  were  unsparing  in  their  denunci- 
ations of  the  enemies  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that,  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  demanded, 
Kentucky  would  be  ready  to  battle  as  nobly 
for  the  Union  as  Henry  Clay  would  have  her 
do  were  he  still  living. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Louisville 
visited — April  24th-25th — the  cities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Madison,  &c,  to  reassure  the  people 
of  those  cities  of  the  amicable  disposition  of 
Kentucky,  and  to  obtain  from  the  municipal 
authorities  and  citizens  pledges  of  their 
co-operation  to  keep  up  amicable  and  com- 
mercial relations.  They  returned,  April  2Gth, 
to  report  the  most  hearty  assurances  of  kind 
feeling  "  over  the  border." 

The  formation  of  the 
camp  at  Cairo  was  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  revolu- 
tionists. Paducah  and  Columbus,  in  West- 
ern Kentucky,  had,  by  May  1st,  become 
strongly  infested  with  Secessionists  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  Kentucky  became  aware 
that  portions  of  her  soil  really  were  in  pos- 
session of  emissaries  of  the  Confederacy. 
Colonel  Prentiss,  in  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  at  Cairo,  had  what  was  considered  re- 
liable information  of  the  landing  at  Colum- 
bus, Kentucky  —  only  twenty  miles  below 
Cairo — of  seventeen  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  of  seven  pieces  of  artillery  at  Paducah, 
on  the  30th  of  April.  Major-General  Buck- 
ner  of  the  Kentucky  State  Militia,  in  compa- 
ny with  State  Senator  Johnson,  had  an  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Prentiss,  April  29th,  to 
give  the  Federal  commander  assurances  of 
Kentucky's  strict  neutrality,  and  to  guarantee 
that  no  Confederate  troops  should  cross  her 
soil  to  invade  the  North  ;  nor  would  the  Ken- 
tucky authorities  countenance  any  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  inimical  to  the  Federal 
Government.      In  return,   General   Buckner 
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inquired  if  any  orders  had 
been  given  under  which 
Illinois  troops  might  "  in- 
vade" Kentucky  soil.  He  also  qualifiedly 
protested  against  the  blockade  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers,  -which  Colonel  Prentiss 
had  instituted.  The  Federal  commander  re- 
ciprocated the  kind  feelings  expressed  by  the 
Kentuckian,  and  gave  such  assurances  as 
served  to  allay  all  fears  of  any  "  encroach- 
ments" on  Kentucky  soil.  The  information 
obtained,  a  few  hours  after  this  interview,  of 
the  landing  of  arms  at  the  points  named,  and 
the  reported  gathering  there  of  bodies  of  Se- 
cessionists, inspired  the  Colonel  with  very 
little  confidence  in  Buckner's  power,  even  if 
the  willingness  existed,  to  prevent  the  occu- 
pation of  Kentucky  soil  by  secession  emissa- 
ries. Nor  did  a  further  interview  (May  6th) 
with  Colonel  Tilghman,  in  command  of  the 
Western  Military  Division  of  Kentucky — who 
re-assured  Colonel  P.  that  no  offensive  demon- 
strations should  be  made  upon  Cairo  from  his 
department — jjrevent  the  vigilant  and  intelli- 
gent Federal  officer  from  keeping  his  troops 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  to  repel  the 
threatened,  and  apparently  near  at  hand,  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  camp  at  Cairo  and 
raise  the  blockade  of  the  river. 

May  3d,  Governor  Magoffin  ordered  an 
election  for  members  of  Congress,  to  be  held 
July  1st.  May  4th,  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  proposed  Border  State  Convention* 
was  held.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming 
triumph  of  the  Unionists — 54,760  majority — 
the  secession  vote  being  very  meagre;  so 
much  so  as  to  astonish  the  loyalists.  The 
Secessionists  went  through  the  farce  of  "with- 
drawing their  ticket,"  a  few  days  prior  to  the 

*  This  election  was  held  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion extended  by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  March, 
for  a  Border  State  Convention  to  assemble  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  May  20th.  Only  four  States  respond- 
ed and  appointed  delegates,  viz.:  Arkansas,  Missou- 
ri,.Virginia  and  Delaware.  Kentucky  elected  her 
delegates  as  above  stated.  It  was  evident,  howev- 
er, that  the  Convention  would  accomplish  nothing, 
as  no  delegates  would  be  present  from  Virginia,  Ar- 
kansas, &o.  The  vote  in  Kentucky  was  held,  howev- 
er, as  much  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Union  senti- 
ment as  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  vote. 
22 
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election,  in  hopes  of  disparaging  the  returns ; 
but,  the  fact  that  larger  votes  were  i^olled  for 
the  Union  candidates  than  were  given  for  the 
combined  Presidential  candidates,  proved 
that  the  people  were,  as  four  to  six,  true  in 
their  fealty  to  the  Union. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature 
assembled  in  extra  session 
as  called,  April  28th.  The 
Governor's  Message  indicated  anything  but 
loyalty  to  the  General  Government.  The 
following  abstract  gives  its  salient  features : 

He  said  ;  The  semi-official  announcement  of  a  pa- 
cific policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  broken,  and  has  involved  the  country  in 
civil  war,  and  if  not  successfully  resisted,  will  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  charges  the 
President  with  usurpation  of  power  in  creating  a 
standing  army,  mad  with  sectional  hate,  to  subjugate 
or  exterminate  ten  or  more  States.  He  says  that 
seven  States  have  established  a  Confederacy,  which 
seems  to  receive  the  cordial  and  undivided  allegi- 
ance of  their  entire  population,  and  thinks  that 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  will  soon 
join  it,  while  Missouri,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
where  public  sentiment  favors  a  like  step,  are  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  joining  the  Confederacy. 
He  declares  the  American  Union  dissolved,  and  war 
exists.  He  asks  whether  Kentucky  shall  continue 
with  and  assume  her  portion  of  the  enormous  war 
debt  being  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government — 
whether  Kentucky  shall  declare  her  own  independ- 
ence, and,  single-handed,  prepare  to  maintain  it,  or 
make  common  cause  with  Slaveholding  States.  He 
does  not  propose  to  discuss  the  subject,  but  refers 
it  to  the  people.  As  the  Legislature  was  elected 
two  years  ago,  he  thinks  they  had  better  pass  a  law 
calling  a  Convention,  and  the  election  of  delegates. 
He  regrets  that  his  proposition  to  arm  the  State  was 
not  carried  out  by  the  last  Legislature.  He  compli- 
ments the  Commercial,  Louisville  and  Southern 
Banks  for  tendering  money  to  procure  arms,  but 
says  he  fears  that  from  the  refusal  of  other  Banks, 
the  opportunities  of  obtaining  large  supplies,  effect- 
ive guns  and  munitions  of  war,  have  been  lost.  He 
recommends  the  issue  of  $1,000  bonds  to  secure 
funds  for  obtaining  arms.  The  Governor  compli- 
ments the  militia  for  their  accomplishment  of  a  State 
Guard,  and  speaks  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Execu- 
tives of  Ohio  and  Indiana  for  the  preservation  of 
amicable  relations  and  trade,  but  says  they  cannot 
control  their  lawless  citizens,  and  thinks  that  an 
armed  collision  will  prevail  along  the  whole  border 
unless  effectual  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 
He  says  his  proposition  to  the  General  Government 
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to  suspend  hostilities  till  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
met  with  no  success,  and  ask-  that  all  party  feeling 
be  extinguished,  and  that  Kentucky  maintain  the 
peace,  honor  and  safety  of  her  citizens. 

This  fell  upon  a  Legis- 

Governor  Magoffin.        ,    ,  .,,  -,.  ,         ■■ 

lature  neither  disloyal  nor 

weak.  •  The  State  was  soon  legislated  into  an 
"armed  neutrality,"  as  at  first  advised  by 
Messrs.  Crittenden,  Guthrie,  and  others  of  the 
"  Old  Court"  party  leaders — those  men  who. 
in  the  terrible  State  convulsions  of  1821-25, 
sustained  the  regularly  constituted  and  legiti- 
mate Courts  against  an  attempted  revolution. 
The  course  of  events,  however,  ere  long  bore 
away  that  barrier  to  the  State's  active  loyalty, 
when  none  were  more  earnest  in  making 
common  cause  with  the  country  than  Critten- 
den and  his  old  Whig  coadjutors;  while  the 
disloyal  followed  Breckenridge,  who  pre- 
served the  semblance  of  obedience  to  his  oath 
only  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at 
Washington  to  intrigue  and  spy  for  the  South- 
ern cause. 

May  20th,  Governor  Ma- 
goffin issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  reciting 
the  facts  of  the  existence  of  a  "horrid,  unnatu- 
ral and  lamentable  strife,"  for  which  Kentucky 
was  "  not  responsible  either  by  thought,  word 
or  deed,"  and  declaring  : 

"Now,  therefore,  I  hereby  notify  and  warn  all 
other  States,  separate  or  united,  especially  the 
United  and  Confederate  States,  that  I  solemnly  for- 
bid any  movement  upon  Kentucky  soil,  or  occupa- 
tion of  any  post  or  place  therein,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  until  authorized  by  invitation  or  permis- 
sion of  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities.  I 
especially  forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whether 
incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or  otherwise,  making 
any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the  afore- 
said sovereignties,  to  be  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
lawful  authorities,  to  remain  quietly  and  peaceably 
at  home,  when  off  military  duty,  and  refrain  from  all 
words  and  acts  likely  to  provoke  a  collision,  and  so 
otherwise  conduct  that  the  deplorable  calamity  of 
invasion  may  be  averted;  but,  meanwhile,  make 
prompt  and  efficient  preparation  to  assume  to  the 
paramount  and  supreme  law  of  self-defense,  and 
strictly  of  self-defense  alone." 

All  this,  at  the  first  view,  looked  decidedly 
inimical ;  and,  indeed,  was  so,  as  far  as  a 
Governor's  proclamation  was  law ;  but,  the 
people  w7ere  truer  to  their  own  interests  than 
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their  law-givers.  Major  Anderson,  the  hero 
of  Fort  Sumter,  a  Kentuckian,  had  been  so- 
licited by  his  fellow-citizens  to  assume  com- 
mand of  a  Kentucky  brigade.  At  the  date  of 
the  proclamation  arrangements  were  perfect- 
ed for  the  enrollment  of  Kentucky's  full  quota 
which  Anderson  was  to  lead.  Its  first  duty 
was  to  watch  the  hordes  overrunning  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  see  that  Buckner  and  Magoffin 
did  not  betray  the  Commonwealth  as  Ten- 
nessee had  been  betrayed  by  her  infamously 
disloyal  authorities. 

The  Legislature  (May  22d) 
refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Governor 
as  embodying  a  relation  of  the  true  position 
which  the  State  should  hold  toward  the  Con- 
federate and  United  States  Governments. 
This  was  blow  number  one  at  "  neutrality." 
The  Senate  rejected  the  House  bill  appropri- 
ating three  millions  to  arm  the  State.  This 
was  blow  number  two.  An  act  was  passed 
amending  the  Militia  law  so  as  to  compel  the 
State  Guards  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty, 
swearing  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Kentucky.  This  was 
blow  number  three.  It  virtually  killed  neu- 
trality. In  the  Senate,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Ros- 
seau*  made  a  firm,  eloquent,  out-spoken 
speech  in  behalf  of  active  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Government. 
His  declarations  indicated 
the  half-repressed  sympa- 
thies and  hopes  of  two-thirds  of  his  people. 
We  may  extract  as  follows,  to  indicate  the 
views  entertained,  at  at  that  time,  by  the  un- 
qualified Unionists : 

"  When  Kentucky  goes  down,  it  will  be  in  blood. 
Let  that  be  understood.  She  will  not  go  as  other 
States  have  gone.  Let  the  responsibility  rest  on 
you,  where  it  belongs.  It  is  all  your  work,  and 
whatever  happens  will  be  your  work.  We  havo 
more  right  to  defend  our  Government  than  you  have 
to  overturn  it.  Many  of  us  are  sworn  to  support  it. 
Let  our  good  Union  brethren  at  the  South  stand 
their  ground.  I  know  that  many  patriotic  hearts  in 
the  Seceded  States  still  beat  warmly  for  the  old 
Union— the  old  flag.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  all  be  together  again.    The  politicians  are  hav- 
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*  Afterwards  the  gallant  Union  General,  whose 
Kentucky  brigade  at  Pittsburg  Landing  performed 
such  signal  service. 
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ing  their  day.  The  people  will  yet  have  theirs.  I 
have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  right,  and  I  know 
this  secession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is,  in 
fact,  not  a  single  substantial  reason  for  it.  If  there 
is,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it ;  our  Government 
has  never  oppressed  us  with  a  feather's  weight. 
The  direst  oppression  alone  could  justify  what  has 
brought  all  our  present  suffering  upon  us.  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  save  our  glorious  Republic  !  " 

The  Senate,  on  the  24th  of  May — the  last 
day  of  the  session — passed  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  "  Kentucky  will  not  sever  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Government,  nor  take 
up  arms  for  either  belligerent  party ;  but  arm 
herself  for  the  preservation  of  peace  within 
her  borders,  and  tendering  their  services  as 
mediators  to  effect  a  just  and  honorable 
peace." 

It  is  extraordinary,  in  view  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  secession  sentiment  in  the 
Legislature,  that  a  more  revolutionary  course 
was  not  pursued.  Mucli  was  owing  to  the 
firm  stand  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  General 
Government.  Though  the  test  vote  in  the 
lower  House  stood  forty-nine  Unionists  to 
forty-three  Secessionists,  the  former  acted  in 
perfect  concert,  while  the  latter  were  divided 
and  vacillating.  But,  with  infinitely  less 
power  to  back  him,  the  Tennessee  Governor 
had  given  his  State  over  to  the  embraces  of 
the  black  monster  of  rebellion,  and  why  could 
not  Kentucky  be  "leagued"  with  the  same 

dark  power  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge, 
in  his  Cincinnati  address 
(May,  1862)  said:  "  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  hard,  very  hard, 
of  the  loyal  portion  in  Tennessee  or  South 
Carolina,  that  they  permitted  this  insurrec- 
tion. They  were  oppressed  at  home,  and 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. You  will  allow  me  to  make  a  local 
and  personal  reference,  and  to  say  that  if  it 
had  not  been  by  mere  accident — if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  heroism 
of  some  persons — the  very  same  thing  would 
have  happened  in  Kentucky ;  and  I  will  go 
further  and  say,  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct 
of  many  who  were  really  loyal  citizens  further 
south — I  will  say  further,  that  it  was  the  prox- 
imity of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  latter  States,  upon 
which  these  men  depended— of  your  people 
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and  the  other  two  States — that  saved  Ken- 
tucky. The  question  was  flatly  asked  by 
General  Boyle,  of  the  army,  then  a  private 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  '  Will  you  have  twelve 
thousand  men  ready  the  moment  we  ask  for 
them  ? '  It  was  flatly  asked  of  the  Governors 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  reply 
was,  they  would  sustain  them ;  and  I  suppose 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  telegraphed 
to,  asking  whether  he  would  assist  them,  and 
he  said,  i  with  his  whole  power.'  Mr.  Boyle 
telegraphed  to  Governor  Dennison  for  ten 
thousand  men  at  call.  He  replied,  '  You  can 
have  them.'  He  also  asked  for  ten  thousand 
from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  received  the 
same  reply.  This  was  the  salvation  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

Maryland,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  all  must 
have  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Slave  Con- 
federacy had  it  not  been  for  their  proximity 
to  the  Free  States,  and  for  the  presence,  among 
them,  of  citizens  ^yhose  devotion  to  the  Union 
exceeded  their  love  for  "  Southern  institu- 
tions." Tennessee  and  Virginia  had  such 
citizens;  but,  alas!  they  were  "  precipitated" 
before  help  could  reach  them,  and  were  only 
restored  to  the  Union  by  the  appalling  ordeals 
of  suffering  and  blood.  The  future  will 
scarcely  credit  as  a  fact  that  the  conspirators 
were  really  eager  to  court  the  ordeal — know- 
ing, as  they  did,  that  their  soil  would  be- 
come the  battle-field,  and  desolation  would, 
inevitably,  follow  in  the  train.  But,  the  fact 
is  written  in  the  very  word  rebellion;  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  reckless  ambi- 
tion which  controlled  the  leaders,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  hallucination  which  pos- 
sessed the  people,  namely :  of  founding  a  vast 
Slave  Confederacy,  untrammeled  by  any 
alliance  with  Free  States. 

We  should  not  omit  to 
mention,  as  having  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  the  loyal  sen- 
timent of  the  State,  a  letter  written  by  Joseph 
Holt,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  to  a  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, upon  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, &c.  Its  examination  of  the  entire 
question  of  Kentucky's  relations  and  duty  to 
the  Government,  was  most  able  and  exhaust- 
ive. It  dealt  unsparing  blows  at  treason- 
vindicated  the  right  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration to  send  troops  through  or  into  any 
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State  to  suppress  rebellion 
and  treason — rebuked,  with 
much  severity,  the  proclaimed  "  neutrality" 
of  Kentucky,  and  censured  the  course  of  those 
whose  fears  prevented  them  from  doing  their 
duty  in  the  crisis.  The  letter  was  printed  at 
length  in  several  leading  Union  journals,  and 
was,  also,  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  It  thus 
found  its  way  to  all  sections  of  the  State,  and, 
commanding  very  general  attention,  proved 
one  of  the  most  powerful  silent  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  centralizing  opinion  to  the 
poiut  of  active  co-operation  against  the 
rebellion. 

If  any  thing  was  wanting 
to  arouse  the  patriotism  of 
the  people,  it  was  found  in 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Tennessee.  As  early 
as  May  20th,  troops  in  large  numbers  began 
to  rendezvous  along  the  border — at  Fountain 
Head,Springfield,Mitchellville  and  near  Uniou 
City  ;  while,  the  gathering  at  Nashville  of  a 
force  sufficient  to  "open  a  way  through  to 
Louisville,"  indicated,  more  clearly  than  ever, 
the  design  of  "  compelling  Kentucky  to 
assume  her  true  position  in  the  Southern 
movement.'''  If  Kentucky  remained  inde- 
pendent she  would  require  not  only  the  arms 
of  her  own  people,  but  also  the  co-operation 
of  the  General  Government. 

The  Border  State  Con- 
vention assembled  May 
27th.  It  was  attended  by 
one  delegate  from  Tennessee  and  four  from 
Missouri.  None  appeared  from  Virginia — the 
State  at  whose  instigation  the  Convention 
was  called.  John  J.  Crittenden  was  made 
President.  Among  the  Kentucky  delegates 
were  James  Guthrie,  Archibald  Dixon,  ex- 
Governor  Morehead,  ex-Governor  Wicklifl'e, 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  &c,  &c. 

The  proceedings  culminated  in  two  ad- 
dresses— one  to  the  People  of  Kentucky  and 
one  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  po- 
sition of  the  State  in  the  controversy  pending. 
Its  terms  will  be  inferred  from  this  closing 
paragra2)h  : 

"  Already  one  section  declares  that  there  will  be 
no  war  at  home,  but  that  it  shall  be  in  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.  Already  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of  an- 
other section  are  visible  on  our  most  exposed  bor- 
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ders.     Let  those  hostile  armies 

meet  on  our  soil,  and  it  will  Address  to  Kentucky 
matter  but  little  to  us  which  may  succeed,  for  de- 
struction to  us  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Our 
fields  will  be  laid  waste,  our  houses  and  cities 
will  be  burned,  our  people  will  be  slain,  and 
this  goodly  land  be  re-baptized  'the  land  of  blood.' 
And  even  the  institution  to  preserve  or  control 
which  this  wretched  war  was  undertaken,  will 
be  exterminated  in  the  general  ruin.  Such  is  the 
evil  that  others  will  bring  upon  us,  no  matter  which 
side  we  take,  if  this  is  to  be  the  battle-field.  But 
there  is  danger  at  home,  even  more  appalling  than 
any  that  comes  from  beyond.  People  of  Kentucky, 
look  well  to  it  that  you  do  not  get  to  fighting  among 
yourselves,  for  then,  indeed,  you  will  find,  that  it  is 
an  ill  fight  where  he  that  wins  has  the  worst  of  it. 
Endeavor  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  strive  to  keep  the 
State  steady  in  her  present  position.  Hold  fast  to 
that  sheet  anchor  of  republican  liberty,  that  the  will 
of  the  majority,  constitutionally  and  legally  express- 
ed, mu^t  govern.  You  have,  in  the  election  by 
which  this  Convention  was  chosen,  displayed  a 
unanimity  unparalleled  in  your  history.  May  you 
be  as  unanimous  in  the  future  ;  may  your  majorities 
be  so  decided  that  a  refusal  to  obey  may  be  justly 
called  factious.  Trust  and  love  one  another.  Avoid 
angry  strife.  Frown  upon  the  petty  ambition  of 
demagogues  who  would  stir  up  bad  passions  among 
you.  Consider,  as  wise  men,  what  is  necessary  for 
your  own  best  interests,  and  in  humble  submission, 
trust  and  look  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  has  hith- 
erto so  signally  blessed  us  as  a  nation,  for  His  guid- 
ance through  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  this  hour." 

The  address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  was  an  elaborate  appeal  for  peace — 
patriotic  in  its  tone,  yet  ambiguous  on  the 
point  of  duty ;  for,  while  it  deprecated  war, 
it  said  :  "  It  is  proper  for  us  to  say  that,  in 
our  opinion  the  Constitution  delegates  to  no 
one  department  of  the  Government,  nor  to  all 
of  them  combined,  the  power  to  destroy  the 
Government  itself,  as  would  be  done  by  the 
division  of  the  country  into  separate  confede- 
racies, and  that  the  obligation  exists  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  preserve  the  Union  unimpaired." 

If  the  obligation  existed  to  "  maintain  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  unimjjaired"  why  did  that 
Convention  pettifog  Kentucky  into  a  condi- 
tion of  "  neutrality" — of  indifference  to  obli- 
gations and  solemn  duty  ?  The  address  was 
also  an  appeal.  The  closing  portions  read : 
I      "  May  we  not  earnestly  hope  that  you,  the  people, 
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the  whole  people,  without  re- 
gard to  parties  or  sections,  will 
be  able  to  command  a  settle- 
ment of  the  national  difficulties,  and  will  see  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  having  a  cessation  of  pre- 
sent hostilities,  so  that  the  measures  of  pacification 
which  your  wisdom  may  devise  can  be  calmly  con- 
sidered bjr  your  constituted  authorities? 

"  We  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration 
and  action  two  specific  propositions  as  most  likely 
to  lead  to  pacification  : 

"  First.  That  Congress  shall  at  once  propose  such 
constitutional  amendments  as  will  secure  to  slave- 
holders their  legal  rights,  and  allay  their  apprehen- 
sions in  regard  to  possible  encroachments  in  the 
future. 

"  Second.  If  this  should  fail  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sults so  desirable  to  us,  and  so  essential  to  the  best 
hopes  of  our  country,  then  let  a  voluntary  Conven- 
tion be  called,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States,  in  which  measures  of  peaceable 
adjustment  may  be  devised  and  adopted,  and  the 
nation  rescued  from  the  continued  horrors  and  calam- 
ities of  civil  war. 

"  To  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  North  we  desire  to 
say :  Discard  that  sectional  and  unfriendly  spirit, 
manifested  by  teaching  and  action,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  inflame  the  feelings  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  justly  create  apprehension  on 
their  part  of  injury  to  them. 

"  To  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  South  we  desire  to 
say  :  Though  we  have  been  greatly  injured  by  your 
precipitate  action,  we  would  not  now  reproach  you 
as  the  cause  of  that  injury ;  but  we  entreat  you  to 
re-examine  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  such 
action,  and  if  you  find  that  it  has  been  taken  without 
due  consideration,  as  we  verily  believe,  and  that  the 
evils  you  apprehended  from  a  continuance  in  th  ■ 
Union  were  neither  so  great  nor  so  unavoidable  as 
you  supposed,  or  that  Congress  is  willing  to  grant 
aeequate  securities,  then  we  pray  you  to  return 
promptly  to  your  connection  with  us,  that  we  may 
be  in  the  future,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  one 
great,  powerful  and  prosperous  nation." 

Still  prating  compromise !  When  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  to 
ask  the  revolutionists  to  accept  any  other 
terms  of  settlement  than  an  adoption  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  movement  ! 
To  ask  the  Free  State  majority  to  accept 
such  "  terms  of  settlement  "  as  a  minority 
would  dictate  !  It  was  the  folly  of  "  whistling 
down  the  hurricane,"  as  Mr.  Crittenden  and 
his  excellent  friends  soon  discovered. 

Colonel  Prentiss,  having  been  informed  of 
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the  presence  of  a  camp  of 
disloyalists  at  a  point  only 
ten  miles  below  Cairo,  and 
five  miles  inland  in  Kentucky,  dispatched  two 
companies  to  proceed  to  the  point  indicated 
and  scatter  the  rebels.  This  was  done  during 
the  night  of  June  5th,  when  the  Union  troops 
returned  to  Cairo.  As  a  matter  of  course  a 
protest  followed  from  "  the  authorities"  of 
Kentucky.  These  authorities,  however,  con- 
sisted of  only  one  person  who,  it  appeared 
from  his  "  instructions,'  had  been  requested 
by  the  Governor  to  preserve  the  "  attitude 
of  self-defense"  demanded  by  the  proclama- 
tion. Colonel  Prentiss  answered  the  protest 
very  curtly  by  informing  the  pro'testant  that 
the  Union  men  of  Kentucky  should  have  his 
aid  and  protection  at  all  times  when  it  was 
solicited — that  he  was  only  amenable  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  his  acts. 

Under  date  of  June  10th, 
Major-General  Buckner  in- 
formed the  Governor  that 
he  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gene- 
ral McClellan — the  Federal  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio — by  which  the  Ken- 
tucky authorities  were  to  protect  United 
States  property  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
— to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
according  to  their  interpretation  by  the  United 
States  courts,  and  to  enforce,  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  State,  Kentucky's  "obligations  of 
neutrality  as  against  the  Southern  States,"  &c, 
&c.  McClellan,  it  was  stated,  stipulated  that 
the  territory  of  Kentucky,  should  be  respected 
"  even  though  the  Southern  States  should  oc- 
cupy it" — in  which  case,  he  was  to  call  upon 
the  State  to  remove  the  Southern  forces. 
Failing  to  remove  them  within  a  reasonable 
time,  McClellan  claimed  the  same  right  of 
occupancy  as  that  given  to  the  Souther 
troops,  &c,  &c.  Also  stipulating  that  he 
(McClellan)  would  withdraw  his  forces  as 
soon  as  he  had  "  removed "  the  Southern 
forces!  This  most  absurd  "arrangement"  was 
soon  made  public,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Federal  Administration;  but,  only  a  momen- 
tary dismay,  for  General  McClellan  denied, 
in  toto,  the  statements  of  Buckner,  and  stated 
that  he  had  made  no  arrangement,  of  any  kind 
—that  the  interview  was  repeatedly  solicited 
by  Buckner,  and  when  it  did  occur  was  per- 
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sonal,  not  official.  He  said:  "I  made  no 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  regarded  his  voluntary  promise  to 
drive  out  the  Confederate  troops  as  the  only 
result  of  the  interview."  Buckner's  course, 
in  soon  after  joining  the  Confederate  cause, 
bearing  with  him  all  the  Kentucky  troops 
over  whom  he  exerted  any  influence,  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  "  views"  which  he  entertained 
of  the  interview  referred  to.     He  wished  to 


publish  some  tangible  excuse  for  his  defection, 
and  found  it  in  the  assumed  bad  faith  of  the 
General  Government  in  not  carrying  out  the 
arrangement  which  he  had  made  with  Mc- 
Clellan !  He  had  quaffed  too  deeply  at  the 
fountain  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge,  and  ceased  to  be  the  soul  of  honor 
when  he  became  the  instrument  of  Southern 
dishonor.  He  lived  long  enough  to  read  his 
errors  and  feel  his  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OPENED.  OCCUPATION  OP  VIRGINIA.  DEATH  OF 
ELLSWORTH.  REBEL  MALIGNITY.  BEAUREGARD'S  INFAMOUS 
PROCLAMATION.  MCDOWELL     IN     COMMAND.         SCOTT'S     PLAN     OF 

THE     WAR.         LIEUTENANT     TOMPKINS'     GALLANT     DASH     AT     FAIR- 
FAX    C.     H.         OPERATIONS     OF      GENERAL     BUTLER. 


Plans  of  the 
Belligerents. 


The  gathering  of  troops 
at  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond to  the  majority  of 
observers  was,  after  all,  a  mystery.  The  "  de- 
fense of  Washington"  did  not  require  so  vast 
an  army  as  rendezvoused  there  in  May ;  nor 
was  the  immense  aggregation  of  Southern 
forces  at  Richmond,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
plained by  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
federates "  to  resist  invasion."  If  the  Fede- 
rals did  not  intend  invasion,  and  the  Confed- 
erates did  not  design  to  attack  the  Capital, 
the  novice  in  the  art  of  war  might  well  ask — 
then  why  the  armies  ? 

There  was  wisdom  in  this  careful  avoidance 
of  the  first  aggressive  step.  Notwithstanding 
the  offenses  already  committed  by  the  revolu- 
tionists against  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  menacing  attitude  of  their  armies,  the 
Federal  Administration  evidently  preferred 
to  allow  the  hot-heads  to  commit  the  first 
act  of  hostilities  direct.  There  was  not  much 
delay  in  that  act.     With  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand  rash,  insolent  and  vio- 
lent men — the  "  flower  of 
the  Southern  youth"  —  in 
arms,  rest  and  a  bloodless  duty  were  simply 
impossible.  By  May  15th  the  reconnoissances 
and  surveys  made  by  the  enemy,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia territory  opposite  Washington,  made  it 
apparent  that  the  heights  at  Arlington,  Alex- 
andria, and  the  hills  above  Georgetown,  were 
to  be  occivpied.  The  aggregation  of  troops 
at  Harper's  Ferry  was  followed  by  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  hills  opposite,  in  Maryland. 
The  ferry  at  Williamsport  was  commanded 
by  a  large  detachment  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  troops,  May  19th,  preparatory  to 
crossing.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  seize 
the  ferry  boats  near  Clear  Spring,  and  at  other 
points — all  looking  to  an  invasion  of  Mary- 
land to  co-operate  with  an  arranged  uprising 
in  Baltimore.  The  plan  of  the  rebels,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  was  to  pass  around  Wash- 
ington, after  securing  the  surrounding  points 
against    approach ;    then  to   precipitate  the 
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entire  disposable  Confede- 
rate force  upon  Chambers- 
burg  and  Philadelphia.  It 
was  conceived  that  a  quick  stroke  in  that  di- 
rection, securing  the  great  commercial  centre 
of  Philadelphia,  and  cutting  off  Washington 
from  all  approach  —  for  the  Potomac  was 
commanded  by  rebel  batteries  at  Acquia 
Creek  and  other  points — would  allow  the 
Confederates  to  dictate  their  terms  of  settle- 
ment and  peace. 

All  these  manoeuvres  were  fully  understood 
by  General  Scott.  With  his  usual  sagacity 
the  old  Commander  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs in  a  night.  Awaiting  the  election  in 
Virginia,  on  the  23d,  on  the  night  of  that  day 
the  movement  over  the  Potomac  was  made, 
which  compelled  the  enemy  to  centre  all  his 
attention  in  that  direction  and  at  the  York- 
town  peninsula,  to  cover  their  then  capital 
from  seizure. 

The  advance  was  well  and 
secretly  matured.  But  few 
persons,  even  of  those  in 
high  places,  knew  of  the  stroke  designed,  al- 
though from  the  note  of  preparation  sound- 
ing through  all  the  camps,  it  was  apparent 
that  some  movement  was  contemplated.  All 
the  various  points  of  crossing  the  Potomac 
were  guarded  late  in  the  day  of  May  23d,  to 
prevent  the  passage  over  of  any  boat  which 
might  communicate  news  of  the  "  invasion1' 
to  the  rebel  pickets  on  the  opposite  shore. 
These  sentries  were  composed  chiefly  of  the 
Washington  City  volunteer  companies,  who 
acted  throughout  the  entire  proceeding  with 
commendable  zeal  and  courage.  UA  full  moon 
looked  peacefully  down,  and  perfect  quiet 
reigned  on  all  the  neighboring  shores.  But 
this  was  to  give  place  very  speedily  to  more 
stirring  movements.  Somewhat  after  mid- 
night Captain  Smead's  company,  the  Nation- 
al Rifles,  and  Captain  Powell's  company  were 
advanced  across  the  bridge  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Roach's  Spring.  Scouts  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  who  managed  to  get 
past  the  line  of  the  Virginia  pickets.  Some- 
what later  the  Virginia  pickets,  getting  the 
alarm,  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  made  off 
down  the  road  towards  Alexandria,  in  hot 
haste."  The  Constitutional  Guards.  Captain 
Degges,  were  on  duty  over  the  bridge.    They 
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were   advanced  down  the 

country  as  far  as  Four  Mile 

Hun.      Thus,   the   District 

volunteers  served  as  pioneers  in  opening  the 

campaign  of  the  War  for  the  Union. 

The  passage  of  the  troops  commenced 
simultaneously,  at  two  o'clock  Friday  morn- 
ing, over  the  Long  Bridge  and  the  Chain 
Bridge  at  Georgetown,  while  the  Ellsworth 
Fire  Zouaves  steamed  away  on  transports  di- 
rect from  their  encampment  for  Alexandria. 
The  vanguard,  commanded  by  Inspector- 
General  Stone,  was  composed  of  six  compa- 
nies of  the  District  volunteers.  This  was  fol- 
lowed (over  Long  Bridge)  by  the  New  York 
Twelfth  and  Twenty-fifth,  the  First  Michigan, 
the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  New 
Jersey ;  then  two  companies  of  regular  caval- 
ry ;  then  Sherman's  two  batteries,  while  the 
New  York  Seventh,  as  a  reserve,  brought  up 
the  rear.  General  Mansfield  commanded  the 
movement  over  the  bridge,  though  Major 
General  Sandford,  of  the  New  York  volun- 
teers, assumed  temporary  command  in  Virgi- 
nia, passing  over  the  bridge  at  four  o'clock, 
A.  M.  He  proceeded,  with  his  staff,  directly 
to  Arlington  Heights.  General  Scott  and 
Secretaries  Cameron  and  Seward  were  at  the 
bridge  to  witness  the  passage.  But  few  other 
spectators  were  present.  The  slumber  of  the 
city  was  not  broken.  Its  citizens  awoke  to 
learn  that  ten  thousand  troops  had  passed 
into  the  enemy's  country. 

General  McDowell  conducted  the  advance 
over  the  Georgetown  bridge.  The  New  York 
Sixty-ninth,  Colonel  Corcoran,  followed  by 
the  Twenty-eighth,  a  company  of  regular 
cavalry  (  Drummond's )  and  a  battery. 
The  Sixty-ninth  j^roceeded  to  seize  the 
Orange  and  Manassas  Gap  railway,  over  which 
the  Secessionists  of  Alexandria  must  retreat. 
A  few  rails  wrere  displaced,  when  the  train, 
as  expected,  came  up,  having  on  board  about 
seven  hundred  persons — among  whom  were 
three  hundred  men,  who  were  held  as  pris- 
oners. 

The  work  of  entrenching  immediately  com- 
menced ;  the  great  number  of  tools  as  well  as 
construction  material  which  followed  the 
force  over,  indicated  the  extent  of  labor  de- 
signed. 

The  New  York  Fire  Zouaves  arrived  at 
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Alexandria    to    find    that 

The  Federal  Advance      Commander  Rowan,  of  tlie 

into  Virginia.  n 

gunboat  Pawnee,  already 
had  given  the  people  warning  of  the  advance 
—a  hint  for  the  enemy's  troops  to  escape,  of 
which  they  availed  themselves.  But  a  little 
company  of  cavalry  remained  as  a  squad  of 
observation.  The  Zouaves,  with  a  small  de- 
tachment from  the  New  York  Seventy-first, 
landed  under  cover  of  the  Pawnee's  guns,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
the  town,  the  railway,  telegraph  and  the  ap- 
proaches. At  this  time  Colonel  Wilcox,  with 
his  Michigan  regiment,  came  down  from  Long 
Bridge;  simultaneously  the  two  regiments 
took  possession.  The  New  York  Twelfth, 
took  position  midway  between  the  Bridge 
and  Alexandria.  The  New  York  Twenty-fifth 
pushed  out  towards  Falls  Church.  The  New 
York  Seventh  held  Long  Bridge,  whose  ap- 
proaches they  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify 
and  secure  against  any  possible  assault.* 

In  the  occupancy  of  Alexandria  occurred 
the  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  Colonel 
Elmer  Ellsworth.  The  landing  of  his  regi- 
ment having  been  effected  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  into  the  village.  Perceiving 
on  the  "  Marshall  House"  the  secession  flag 
still  flying,  which  had  been  run  up  as  a  taunt 
to  the  President's  House — from  which  it  was 
visible — he  pushed  direct  for  the  hotel,  ac- 
companied by  three  persons,  and  a  Sergeant's 
squad  from  Company  A,  as  a  guard.  The 
entire  company  was  afterwards  ordered  up. 
The  Colonel,  his  three  friends  and  a  private 
named  Francis  E.  Browned,  proceeded  to  the 
roof  of  the  hotel,  where  Ellsworth  lowered 
away  the  flag.  Returning,  Brownell  led  the 
way,  followed  by  his  Colonel  with  the  flag  in 
his  arms.     They  were  confronted  on  the  third 

*  This  fine  regiment,  Laving  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington to  guard  the  Capital  until  other  forces  could 
arrive,  was  relieved  of  duty  by  orders  of  May  30th. 
May  2Gth  it  was  returned  to  Washington  by  orders 
of  Brigadier-General  Mansfield,  whose  order  read  : 
"  The  security  of  this  city  renders  it  imperative  that 
you  should  resume  your  encampment  on  this  side  ; 
and  you  will  this  afternoon  march  over  accordingly, 
and  hold  your  regiment  here  ready  to  turn  out  when 
called  upon."  It  accordingly  returned,  giving  place 
to  other  troops,  which  passed  on  over  the  Bridge 
daily  after  the  24th. 
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floor  stairs  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  house,  one  Jackson, 
who  levelled  the  double 
barrelled  shot-gun  with  which  he  was  armed 
directly  at  Ellsworth  and  fired  almost  instant- 
ly—  the  charge  lodging  in  the  Colonel's 
breast.  Ellsworth  fell  forward,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  sharp  pain.  The  assassin  drop- 
ped the  aim  of  his  gun  to  take  off  Brownell, 
but  the  Zouave  shot  and  bayoneted  the  mur- 
derer in  an  instant — the  shot-gun  discharging 
its  contents  into  the  wainscoting  over  head. 
Ellsworth  was  borne  to  a  bed,  but  was  dead. 

This  tragedy  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  country.  While  it  illustrated  the  spirit 
of  insane  malignity  which  controlled  the  Se- 
cessionists, it  demonstrated  the  folly  of  leni- 
ency towards  such  an  enemy.  To  the  Zouaves 
— a  corps  of  as  fine  soldiers  as  ever  walked 
the  field — the  loss  of  their  beloved  leader  was 
indeed  irreparable.  They  never  afterwards 
were  the  model  regiment  which  they  had  be- 
come under  Ellsworth's  peculiar  and  wonder- 
fully thorough  discipline.  His  loss  was  a 
source  of  national  regret,  for  a  more  devoted 
and  promising  officer  the  Union  army  did  not 
contain. 

This  occupation  of  Vir- 
ginia of  course  excited  the 
revolutionists  intensely. — 
Their  press  teemed,  for  a  few  days,  with  a 
rhetoric  which  ran  the  octave  of  defamatory 
and  incendiary  expletives.  The  Richmond 
journals  were  not  least  in  that  wordy  bom- 
bardment of  the  "  Yankees."  The  Enquirer 
said : 

4i  We  congratulate  the  people  of  Virginia 
that  the  last  flimsy  pretext  of  the  Rump  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  of  regard  for  Con- 
stitutional laws,  has  been  thrown  aside.  The 
sovereign  State  of  Virginia  has  been  invaded 
by  the  Federal  hirelings,  without  authority 
of  Congress,  which  alone  has  the  war-making 
power.  Heretofore,  the  pretense  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
possess itself  of  the  forts  and  arsenals  in  the 
Seceded  States,  has  been  put  forward  to  jus- 
tify the  aggressive  movements  of  Federal 
troops.  But  in  the  present  case  there  is  no 
such  pretense ;  no  forts,  or  arsenals,  or  other 
Federal  property  have  been  seized  at  Alexan- 
dria.    The  '  bloody  and  brutal'  purposes  of 
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the  Abolitionists,  to  subjugate  and  extermi- 
nate the  Southern  people,  stands  confessed  by 
this  flagrant  outrage  upon  Virginia  soil. 

"  Virginians,  arise  in  your  strength  and 
welcome  the  invader  with  '  bloody  hands  to 
hospitable  graves.'  The  sacred  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  repose  the  ashes  of  so  many 
of  the  illustrious  patriots  who  gave  independ- 
ence to  their  country,  has  been  desecrated  by 
the  hostile  tread  of  an  armed  enemy,  who 
proclaims  bis  malignant  hatred  of  Virginia 
because  she  will  not  bow  her  proud  neck  to 
the  humiliating  yoke  of  Yankee  rule.  Meet 
the  invader  at  the  threshold.  Welcome  him 
with  bayonet  and  bullet.  Swear  eternal 
hatred  of  a  treacherous  foe,  whose  only  hope 
of  safety  is  in  your  defeat  and  subjection." 

This  rhetorical  indigna- 
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tion  culminated  in  the  Pro- 
clamation issued  by  Beau- 
regard, a  few  days  subsequently,  (June  5th.) 
which,  for  the  baseness *of  its  untruths  and 
the  malignity  of  its  spirit  was  scarcely  paral- 
leled, during  the  war,  by  the  address  of  the 
rebel  leaders.  We  may  reproduce  the  docu- 
ment, both  as  a  curiosity  and  to  stamp  its 
author's  name  with  that  infamy  which  is  sure 
to  follow  all  dangerous  pandering  to  the  worst 
passions  of  deceived  men : 

"Head-quarters,  Dep't  of  Alexandria,  I 
Camp  Pickens,  June  5th,  1861.  j 

"  a  proclamation. 
"  To  the  People  of  the  Counties  of  Loudon,  Fairfax,  and 
Prince  William  : 
"  A  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant  lias  invaded 
your  soil.  Abraham  Lincoln,  regardless  of  all  moral, 
legal,  and  constitutional  restraints,  has  tin  own  his 
Abolition  hosts  among  you,  who  are  murdering  and 
imprisoning  your  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroy- 
ing your  property,  and  committing  other  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage,  too  shocking  and  revolting  to 
humanity  to  be  enumerated. 

"  All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  abandoned,  and 
they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  banners, 
that  their  war-cry  is  '  Beauty  and  Booty.'  All  that 
is  dear  to  man — your  honor  and  that  of  your  wives 
and  daughters — your  fortunes  and  your  lives,  are 
involved  in  this  momentous  contest. 

"  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  Confederate  States — in  the  sacred 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  self-government, 
for  which  we  are  contending — in  behalf  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  I,  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Confederate  States,  commanding  at  Camp  Piek- 
23 


ens,    Manassas    Junction,    do 

Beauregard's  Infa- 
make    this    my  Proclamation,      moug  Proclamation- 

and  invite  and  enjoin  you  by 
every  consideration  dear  to  the  hearts  of  freemen 
and  patriots,  by  the  name  and  memory  of  your  Re- 
volutionary fathers,  and  by  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  your  domestic  firesides,  to  rally  to  the  standard 
of  your  State  and  country;  and,  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  compatible  with  honorable  warfare,  to 
drive  back  and  expel  the  invaders  from  your  land. 

"  I  conjure  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  your  coun- 
try and  her  legal  and  constitutional  authorities,  and 
especially  to  be  vigilant  of  the  movements  and  acts 
of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earli- 
est authentic  information  at  these  head-quarters,  or 
to  the  officers  under  my  command. 

"  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  utmost  protection 
in  my  power  will  be  given  to  you  all. 

"  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
"  Brigadier-General  Commanding." 

As  the  Federal  army  had,  in  its  "  invasion" 
studiously  avoided  any  and  every  act  of  vio- 
lence toward  those  not  in  arms  against  their 
country — as  it  proclaimed  peace  and  protec- 
tion to  all  unarmed  citizens,  and  carefully 
guarded  the  property  even  of  those  known  to 
be  disloyal — the  rebel  General's  declarations 
of  "  beauty  and  booty"  were  calculated  to 
drive  a  less  magnanimous  foe  to  the  commis- 
sion of  violence  in  retaliation.  But,  through 
all  the  struggle,  prosecuted  with  unfeeling 
rigor  by  the  Southern  leaders,  even  toward 
their  own  people,  the  Federal  army,  of  in- 
vasion, appeared  as  the  friend  of  its  worst  ene- 
mies. It  found  chaos,  suffering,  lawlessness 
eve?'yichere  as  it  advanced  into  the  rebellious 
sections,  only  to  restore  law,  order,  business, 
and  to  give  social  peace.  A  more  truly  for- 
giving, lenient  and  chivalrous  foe  the  world 
never  saw  than  the  one  which  confronted  the 
desperate  men  who  sought  to  erect  a  Slave 
aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Union  and 
Constitution.* 


*  Those  who  write  in  the  interest  of  Secession,  of 
course  will  deny  this  averment ;  but,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  rest  our  statement  on  a  showing  of  facts. 
From  the  date  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of 
April  loth,  (1861,)  down  to  his  Proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  terms  of  the  Congressional  Act  of  Con- 
fiscation (passed  July  10th,  1862),  but  one  spirit 
was  betrayed  toward  the  enemies  of  the  country— a 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  to  which  time 
will  not  fail  to  affix  its  seal  of  evidence  that  a  truly 
humane  and  Christian  policy  actuated  the  Federal 
Executive  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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McDowell  in 
Commannd. 


Brigadier-General  Irwin 
McDowell  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation May  27th.  The  military  department 
of  the  Potomac  was  created  May  28th,  over 
which  lie  was  placed.  Its  boundaries  com- 
prised the  section  of  Virginia  lying  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  north  of  James  River, 
exclusive  of  the  Yorktown  Peninsula  and 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  Major-General  Butler 
then  was  in  supreme  command.  McDowell 
issued  (June  2d)  his  orders  (General  Order 
No.  4)  requiring,  from  the  commanders  of 
brigades  and  officers  in  charge  of  forti- 
fications, "  statements  of  the  amount,  kind, 
and  value  of  all  private  property  taken  and 
used  for  Government  purposes,  and  the  dam- 
age done  in  any  way  to  private  property  by 
reason  of  the  occupation  of  this  section  of 
the  country  by  the  United  States  troops." 
The  Proclamation  further  stated  :  "  The  com- 
manders of  brigades  will  make  this  order 
known  to  the  inhabitants  in  their  vicinity,  to 
the  end  that  all  loss  or  damage  may,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  be  ascertained  while  the  troops 
are  now  here,  and  by  whom  and  on  whose  ac- 
count it  has  been  occasioned,  that  justice  may 
be  done  alike  to  the  citizen  and  the  Govern- 
ment." 

This  Proclamation  was  the  key-note  of 
Federal  policy:  "that  justice  maybe  done 
alike  to  the  citizen  and  the  Government,"  as 
Beauregard's  wretched  fulmination,  burdened 
with  falsehood  and  malice,  was  the  key-note 
of  Confederate  policy. 

The  movement  into  Virginia  did  not  argue 
an  early  advance  upon  Richmond.  The  army 
was  too  entirely  unskilled  in  war;  its  equip- 
ments, artillery  and  means  of  transport  were  all 
inadequate  to  the  forward  movement  which 
must,  of  necessity,  be  made  to  "  suppress  the 
insurrection."  General  Scott  adapted  means 
to  ends.  He  clearly  com- 
prehended the  vastness  of 
his  work,  and  labored  diligently  to  acquire  all 
the  materiel  to  promote  and  insure  success. 
His  slow  massing  of  men  ere  long  excited 
complaint  among  those  who  preferred  a  short 
campaign  and  hot  work ;  but,  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  judgment,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  people,  left  him  free  to  act 
unrestrainedly.      He   planned    the   gigantic 
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General  Scott's  Plan. 


campaign  afterwards  worked  out.  Though 
changed  in  some  of  its  details  by  his  success- 
ors, and  modified  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  War  for  the  Union  was  prose- 
cuted throughout  upon  the  general  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  struggle.  It  comprised 
simply  a  crowding  of  the  enemy  toward  a 
common  centre.  To  this  end  camps  were 
formed  at  Cairo,  Chambersburg,  Washington 
and  Fortress  Monroe,  from 
each  of  which  to  advance  ; 
while  naval  expeditions  accomplishing  the 
captures  of  strong  positions  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf,  would  give  points  of  occupation  to 
assail  the  revolutionists  in  the  rear.  The 
plan  contemplated  the  early  capture  of 
Charleston,  Pensacola,  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans. 

To  the  perfection  of  the  gigantic  means 
necessary  to  accomplish  such  results,  the 
General-in-Chief  b*nt  all  his  energies — then 
impaired  physically,  but  clear,  strong  and 
sagacious  as  ever,  mentally.  The  storm  of 
invective  with  wdiich  the  revolutionists  met 
the  President's  call  for  troops,  and  the  deri- 
sion of  his  order  for  the  malcontents  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  peaceably  to 
their  homes  within  twenty  days,  were  but 
minor  evidences  that  the  struggle  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  must  call  forth  all  the  resources 
of  the  Government.  A  truly  Herculean  strug- 
gle was  impending.  The  tone  of  every  South- 
ern proclamation  wTas  warlike  and  defiant. 
The  spirit  of  peace  had  vanished,  and,  in  its 
place,  arose  passions  as  ferocious  as  the  hu- 
man heart  could  well  conceive  and  bring 
forth.  Prodigious  efforts  were  put  forth  by 
the  revolutionary  leaders  to  throw  into  the 
field,  at  once,  an  army  of  great  magnitude 
and  recuperative  resources.  All  these  con- 
vinced the  commanding  General  that  haste, 
or  inconsiderate  action  must  peril  the  Capital 
if  not  the  country's  very  existence.  He  chose, 
therefore,  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
movement  into  Virginia— of  an  occupation,  to 
await  the  time  wheu  a  well- trained  army, 
with  plentiful  resources  should  move  forward 
to  certain  and  effective  victory. 

One  other  course  he  could  have  pursued- - 
that  of  early  advance  and  rapid  strokes  at 
every   vulnerable   point.      This  system   best 
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suited  tbe  ardent  aspirations  of  the  people. 
It  might  have  succeeded  —  it  might  have 
failed.  To  have  failed  would  have  been  to 
imperil  all.  Scott's  policy  forbade  failure  : 
and  he  moved  on  slowly  to  the  consummation 
of  the  great  work  in  hand — that  of  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay 
it  forever. 

The  Military  Depart- 
ments at  the  date  of  May 
28th,  were  as  follows  : 

Department  of  the  East,  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows :  Of  Washington  :  embracing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  according  to  its  original 
boundaries ;  Fort  Washington  and  the  coun- 
try adjacent,  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  in- 
cluding Bladensburg  and  Baltimore.  Head- 
quarters at  Washington. 

'  Of  the  South  :  embracing  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Head- 
quarters at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Of  Annapolis  :  comprising  the  country 
for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway 
from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  as  far  as  Bla- 
densburg, Maryland.  Head-quarters  at  An- 
napolis. 

Of  Pennsylvania  :  embracing  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  all  of 
Maryland  not  included  in  other  departments. 
Head-quarters  at  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  West  :  comprising  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  except  those  portions  included  in 
the  limits  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 

Of  the  Ohio  :  including  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Western  Virginia. 

Of  Texas  :  embracing  the  State. 

Of  New  Mexico  :  embracing  that  Terri- 
tory.    Head-quarters  at  Santa  Fe. 

Of  the  Pacific  :  embracing  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Head-quarters 
at  San  Francisco. 

Of  Utah  :  embracing  Utah,  except  that 
portion  lying  west  of  117th  deg.  W.  lougitude. 
Head-quarters  at  Camp  Floyd. 

These  were  chiefly  the  old  assignments. 
The  new  state  of  affairs  necessitated  great 
changes.  May  28th,  the  department  of  East- 
ern Virginia  was  created,  comprising  all  of 
Virginia  lying  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
north  of  James  River — Fortress  Monroe  and 


McDowell  in  Com- 
mand. 


vicinity  excepted.  Thisem- 

i  i    j.i       ^   i  j      e        j.-  The  Military  Depart- 

braced  the  held  of  active 

merits, 
operations.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral McDowell  was  placed  in  command,  his 
staff  comprising:  Colonel  P.  Stone,  Four- 
teenth U.  S.  infantry,  Captain  B.  O.  Tyler, 
brevet  Captain  Joseph  B.  Fry,  and  Lieutenant 
Putnam,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers. 

George  B.  McClellan,  Major-General  of  the 
Ohio  volunteers,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Ohio.  B.  F.  Butler 
was  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.  These 
two  commanders  were  nominated  to  be  Ma- 
jor-Generals, in  the  U.  S.  army,  May  16th. 
Brigadier- General  Harney  was  in  command 
at  St.  Louis.  Major-General  of  volunteers 
Patterson  was  in  command  of  the  department 
of  Pennsylvania,  taking  up  head-quarters  at 
Chambersburg  early  in  June,  preparatory  to 
a  movement  on  Harper's  Ferry. 

McDowell  relieved  Ma- 
jor-General Sandford  of 
the  command  in  Virginia, 
May  27th,  and  immediately  addressed  him- 
self to  the  work  of  covering  the  operations  of 
the  engineers,  whose,  plans  for  fortifications 
opened  out  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Picket 
and  scout  advances  only  were  made — the  de- 
sign being  to  entrench  and  prepare  for  the 
general  contingencies  of  the  long  and  severe 
campaign  which  seemed  to  be  assured. 

A  spirited  affair  occurred 
early  on  the  morning  of 
June  1st,  when  one  of  these  scouting  parties 
made  a  dash  into  Fairfax  Court  House  vil- 
lage. The  Federal  force  consisted  of  seventy- 
five  men  of  the  Second  U.  S.  cavalry,  Co.  B, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tompkins,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  Gordon,  of  the  Second  dra- 
goons, and  accompanied  by  three  officers  of 
the  New  York  Fifth  regiment.  Reconnoi- 
tering  up  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  village,  the  party  was  discovered  by  the 
rebel  pickets,  who  fired  and  fled.  Two  of  the 
pickets  were  seized  and  a  dash  made  into  the 
place  from  the  north.  The  Virginia  cavalry 
hastily  formed.  Into  their  ranks  the  Federals 
charged,  dispersing  them  quickly,  emptying 
several  saddles  and  securing  the  horses.  The 
Union  cavalry  wheeled  and  charged  back, 
running  the  gauntlet  of  shot  fired  from  houses 
and  gardens.     At  the  head  of  the  street  they 
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were  confronted  by  two  detachments  of  the 
Warrenton  rifles  and  a  field-piece,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Ewell  and  Governor 
Smith.  A  skirmish  followed,  but  the  cavalry 
succeeded  in  cutting  its  way  out,  having  se- 
cured five  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was 
one  killed,  three  missing,  four  wounded,  and 
twelve  horses  lost.  Of  the  three  missing,  one 
afterwards  made  his  way  into  camp.  Two 
were  held  as  prisoners.  The  rebels  were  so 
infuriated  at  this  saucy  assault  that  they 
threatened  to  hang  the  two  jmsoners.  Hear- 
ing which,  the  advance  New  York  Twenty- 
eighth  resolved  upon  a  rescue.  Company  B 
of  that  regiment  was  immediately  mounted 
and  pushed  out  for  Fairfax.  The  Court 
House  was  suddenly  surrounded,  the  prison- 
ers secured,  and  the  company  returned  in 
triumph  to  camp.  These  exploits  had  in 
them  that  vigor  which  argued  well  for  the 
spirit  of  the  contest.  The  history  of  the  war 
is  filled  with  exploits  of  this  daring  nature, 
some  of  which  betrayed  extraordinary  hardi- 
hood. Unionists  and  rebels  alike  were  ready 
for  such  enterj)rises ;  but,  the  latter  being 
"  at  home"  in  the  South,  and  being  also  very 
efficiently  mounted,  generally  succeeded  in 
committing  the  most  havoc  with  the  least 
injury  to  themselves. 

The  rebels  having  plant- 
ed batteries  at  Acquia 
Creek,  covering  the  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Richmond  railway  depot, 
Captain  Ward,  of  the  gunboat  Freeborn, 
opened  on  them,  on  the  morning  of  May  31st. 
The  steamer  Anacosta,  Lieutenant  N.  Collins, 
together  with  the  Resolute,  participated.  The 
cannonade  was  furious,  and  resulted  in  si- 
lencing three  of  the  shore  batteries,  though 
one  heavy  battery  on  the   hill  replied  with 


Bombardment  of  the 
Acquia  CreekBatteries 


such  vigor  that  the  boats  were  compelled 
finally  to  withdraw  from  the  assault.  The 
bombardment  was  renewed  on  the  following 
morning,  by  the  Freeborn  and  Pawnee.  It 
continued  with  great  obstinacy  for  five  hours, 
when  the  Union  gunboats  hauled  off  but 
slightly  injured,  having  completely  destroyed 
the  railway  depot  and  the  pier,  and  badly 
cut  up  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  batteries. 
The  batteries  were  not,  however,  silenced 
but  thereafter,  for  several  months,  worried 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  by  their  po->*7 
erful  and  well-served  rifled  guns. 

Thi3  partial  success  in  repelling  the  gun- 
boats, inspired  the  Confederate  authorities 
with  renewed  zeal  in  their  efforts  for  com- 
manding the  Potomac  with  batteries,  from 
Gloucester  Point  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  up 
to  High  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan, 
just  below  the  Mt.  Vernon  estate.  It  was 
several  months,  however,  before  they  succeed- 
ed in  rendering  the  "blockade"  of  the  river 
a  matter  of  serious  detriment  to  the  Commis- 
sariat department  of  the  National  army. 

Over  Mt.  Vernon  reigned 
the  spirit  of  peace.  Each 
party  resolved  not  to  invade 
the  estate  rendered  sacred  by  the  remains  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  Rescued  from  decay 
chiefly  by  the  money  contributed  in  the 
Northern  States,  the  dilapidation  of  the 
Washington  estate  had  but  recently  become 
other  than  a  disgrace  to  Virginia  and  to  the 
country ;  and,  though  its  female  warden  was 
a  rank  secessionist,  she  was  permitted  to 
plant  flowers  in  safety  over  the  tomb  of  him 
whose  "Farewell  Address"  must  have  made 
the  halls  of  the  old  mansion  gleam  with  a 
hand  writing  on  the  wall  for  its  disunion 
inmates. 


The  Mt.  Vernon 
Estate. 
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From  documents  already 

The  Confederate  ,       .,,     ,  »  .,       .,,    , 

„     „  ,  submitted  *  it  will  be  seen 

Key-Note. 

the  revolutionists  constru- 
ed their  cause  as  that  of  the  injured  party. 
Declaring  their  right  to  revolt  (secede)  from 
the  Federal  Union,  they  assumed  all  steps 
to  suppress  the  revolt  as  efforts  for  their  sub- 
jugation. Proclamations,  messages,  speeches, 
editorials  fairly  scintillated  with  the  fires  of 
passion  enkindled  against  the  "  oppressors." 
The  advance  into  Virginia  was  proclaimed  as 
having  opened  the  war !  From  that  moment 
the  Confederate  Chiefs  declared  their  course 
to  be  clearly  defined !  Thus,  a  correspond- 
ent (probably  one  of  Davis'  Cabinet  officers) 
for  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  writing  from 
Montgomery,  said: 

"The  startling  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  the  actual  occupation  of  Alex- 
andria by  United  States  forces,  was  received  here 
last  evening.  The  Cabinet,  I  am  informed,  immedi- 
ately went  into  a  procrastinated  session.  No  event 
since  the  initiation  of  this  revolution  has  ever  cre- 
ated a  sensation  so  profound,  and  so  sorrowful. 
The  mere  taking  of  a  deserted  and  exposed  village, 
is  in  itself  nothing  ;  but  when  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  future  policy  of  the  old  Government,  it  at 
once  becomes  a  question  pregnant  with  great  im- 
portance. Mr.  Lincoln  has  declared  in  his  procla- 
mation, and  at  various  other  times  reiterated  the 
expression,  that  the  only  object  his  Government  had 
in  view,  was  the  retaking  and  the  reoccupation  of 
what  he  asserted  to  be  Government  property  ;  but 
now,  in  the  face  of  this  promise,  which  has  gone 
before  the  world,  he  converts  his  Abolition  horde 

*  See  Message  of  President  Davis,  page  122,  et  se- 
quilur;  the  last  communication  of  the  Confederate 
Commissioners,  pages  69-71 ;  the  several  proclama- 
tions by  Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Missouri ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress ;  the  speech  of  Davis,  at  Richmond,  June  1st, 
(given  on  succeeding  page,)  &c,  &c. 
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into  an  army  of  invasion,  and  now  occupies  a  city 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  Republic.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  no  longer  an  election.  Its  duty  is  now 
manifest  to  all.  The  nation  must  rise  as  a  man  and 
drive  the  hireling  miscreants  from  a  soil  polluted  by 
the  foulness  of  their  tramp.  Virginia  alone  could 
speedily  perform  the  work  of  expurgation,  but  her 
cause  is  now  our  cause,  her  battles  our  battles,  and 
let  the  Government  at  large  pour  a  continuous 
stream  of  men  into  Virginia,  and  preserve  from  dis- 
honor that  patriotic  mother  of  States." 

This  was  the  key-note  to 
which  the  clarions  of  the 
conspirators  were  set.  A 
man  strong  and  daring  enough  to  have  point- 
ed at  the  long  list  of  crimes  which  the  revo- 
lutionists had  perpetrated  against  a  forbear- 
ing Government,  against  the  laws,  against 
order,  against  society,  would  have  found  a 
halter  jolaced  around  his  neck,  no  matter  what 
his  social  position.  No  voice  was  heard, 
after  the  issue  by  the  Federal  Executive  of 
the  Proclamation  for  troops  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  respected,  which  did  not  swell  the  wild 
chorus  of  treason.  The  very  air  seemed  reso- 
nant with  the  baying  of  shadowy  hounds, 
recalled  from  the  jungles  wherein  the  slave 
crouched  for  one  moment  of  sweet  liberty,  to 
be  turned  Northward  for  the  blood  of  loyal 
men.  Plantations,  villages,  cities,  camps, 
rung  with  the  cry  :  "  On  to  the  cities  of  the 
North ! "  while  the  harbors  and  bayous  of 
the  Confederacy  echoed  to  the  imprecations 
of  the  piratical  host  who  proposed  to  "  sweep 
Northern  commerce  from  the  seas."  If  any 
citizens  of  the  Confederacy  yet  prayed  and 
longed  for  the  return  of  reason,  they  now 
beheld  how  futile  were  their  hopes,  and,  be- 
fore that  popular  clamor,  were  awed  into  si- 
lence or  were  swept  into  the  revolution  witn 
a  new-found  enthusiasm,  pledging  themselves 
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heart,  and  hand,  and  purse, 
to  the  cause  of  "  Southern 
Independence."  The  an- 
nals of  revolution  furnish  no  parallel  to  that 
astonishing  zeal  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
power.  Had  the  lamented  Mr.  Buckle  lived 
to  study  the  secret  springs  of  the  Southern 
heart,  he  would  have  found  strong  confirma- 
tion of  his  theories.  The  lack  of  a  just  com- 
prehension of  the  intellectual  claims  of  the 
age — the  want  of  a  just  conception  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  powers  of  government 
— rendered  the  Southern  people  easy  victims 
to  retrogressive  ideas  and  the  wiles  of  design- 
ing, unscrupulous  men. 

President  Davis  arrived 
at  Richmond,  May  29th, 
accompanied  by  Wigfall,  then  a  Colonel  in  the 
Confederate  service.  The  Texan  followed  his 
master,  as  such  creatures  ever  have  and  ever 
will  follow  those  whose  talents  they  can  but 
ape — to  do  his  behests  in  exciting  antago- 
nisms in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people 
against  the  North.  For  this  he  was  commis- 
sioned  ;  his  malignant  tongue  and  dishonest 
heart  were  worth  more  to  the  Southern  cause 
than  the  service  of  many  an  able  commander. 
Men  of  daring  minds  always  find  such  shadows 
to  do  their  will.  He  who  seeks  to  write  the 
secret  history  of  the  rebellion,  will  find  Lewis 
T.  Wigfall  gliding  across  the  page  at  unex- 
pected times  and  in  unexpected  places. 

Davis  was  serenaded  by 
the  Richmond  people,  on 
the  evening  of  June  1st.  He  then  enunciated 
the  principles  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
administer  "the  cause  so  dear  to  Southern 
hearts."     We  may  quote : 

"  The  cause  iu  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  cause 
of  the  advocacy  of  rights  to  which  we  were  born, 
those  for  which  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution  beld — 
the  richest  inheritance  that  ever  fell  to  man,  and 
which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

"  Upon  us  is  devolved  the  high  and  holy  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  the  constitutional  liberty  of  a 
free  government.  Those  with  whom  we  have  lately 
associated  have  shown  themselves  so  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  glorious  institu- 
tions they  inherited,  that  they  are  to-day  stripped 
of  the  liberty  to  which  they  were  born.  They  have 
allowed  an  ignorant  usurper  to  trample  upon  all  the 
prerogatives  of  citizenship,  and  to  exercise  powers 
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never  delegated  to  him  ;  and  it 

has  been  reserved  to  your  own 

State,  so  lately  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  but  now, 

thank  God,  fully  separated  from  them,  to  become 

the  theatre  of  a  great  central  camp,  from  which  will 

pour  forth  thousands  of  brave  hearts  to  roll  back 

the  tide  of  this  despotism. 

"  Apart  from  that  gratification  we  may  well  feel 
at  being  separated  from  such  a  connection,  is  the 
pride  that  upon  you  devolves  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing and  defending  our  new  Government.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  this  noble  work, 
and  that  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  will  go  to  our 
childreu  as  safely  as  they  have  descended  to  us. 

"  In  these  Confederate  States  we  observe  those 
relations  which  have  been  poetically  ascribed  to  the 
United  States,  but  which  never  there  had  the  same 
reality — -States  so  distinct  that  each  existed  as  a 
Sovereign,  yet  so  united  that  each  was  wound  with 
the  other  to  constitute  a  whole  ;  or,  as  more  beau- 
tifully expressed,  '  Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one 
as  the  sea.' 

"  Upon  every  hill  which  now  overlooks  Richmond 
you  have  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  camps 
containing  soldiers  from  every  State  in  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  to  its  remotest  limits  every  proud  heart 
heats  high  with  indignation  at  the  thought  that  the 
foot  of  the  invader  has  been  set  upon  the  soil  of  old 
Virginia.  There  is  not  one  true  son  of  the  South 
who  is  not  ready  to  shoulder  his  musket,  to  bleed, 
to  die,  or  to  conquer  in  the  cause  of  liberty  here. 

"  Beginning  under  many  embarrassments,  the  re- 
sult of  seventy  years  of  taxation  being  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemies,  we  must  at  first  move  cautiously 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  encounter  sacrifices 
but,  my  friends,  under  the  smiles  of  the  God  of  the 
Just,  and  filled  with  the  same  spirit  that  animated 
our  fathers,  success  shall  perch  on  our  banners.  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  expect  me  to  go  into  any  argu- 
ment upon  those  questions  which,  for  twenty -five 
years,  have  agitated  the  country.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where,  arguments  being  exhaust- 
ed, it  only  remains  for  us  to  stand  by  our  weapons. 

"  When  the  time  and  occasion  serve,  we  shaU 
smite  the  smiter  with  manly  arms,  as  did  our  father* 
before  us,  and  as  becomes  their  sons.  To  the  enemy 
we  leave  the  base  acts  of  the  assassin  and  incendiary, 
to  thern  we  leave  it  to  insult  helpless  women ;  to  us 
belongs  vengeance  upon  man." 

What  was  most  remark- 
able, in  this  speech,  to  a 
Northern  comprehension, 
was  its  perversion  of  facts,  and  the  idea  that, 
upon  the  Slaveholders  as  such,  devolved  the 
"  high  and  holy  responsibility  of  preserving 
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the  constitutional  liberty 
of  a  free  government." 
As  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice- 
President,  had  already  enunciated  the  results 
of  the  movement  for  disunion  to  be  "  a  new 
constitution"  and  a  new  "form  of  Government" 
[see  page  63,]  the  statement  of  the  President  in 
reference  to  the  mission  of  the  Confederacy 
sounded  a  little  inconsistent ;  but,  one  feature 
of  the  south-side  view  of  things  was  that  it 
neither  required  consistency  nor  truth  for  its 
propagation.  Therefore  the  further  declara- 
tion of  the  President :  "  beginning  under 
many  embarrassments,  the  result  of  seventy 
years  taxation  being  in  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
vrits,"1  ceased  to  excite  even  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  The  fact  was  that  the  Slave 
States — the  Cotton-growing  States  in  partic- 
ular— had  received  one  hundred  dollars  bene- 
fit from  the  Union  for  every  dollar  imposed 
upon  them  by  "  tax"  or  otherwise  ;  *  but,  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  friends  did  not  choose  to  view 
facts  in  the  light  of  facts.  They  preferred  to 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  a  Slave 
owner  was  better,  was  infinitely  superior,  as 
a  man,  to  a  non-Slave  owner — that  the  South, 
notwithstanding  its  immense  minority  [see 
Vol.  I,  page  28  ;  also  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  page 
523,]  in  population  and  wealth,  and  its  infe- 
riority in  all  the  resources  which  add  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  a  country  —  was, 
nevertheless,  the  accredited  arbiter  of  the 
Constitution,  the  exclusive  monitor  of  the 
laws.  That  the  revolutionists  and  their  an- 
tagonists were  as  wide  apart  in  their  cardinal 
princ^jles  as  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass, became  apparent  from  the  moment  when 
Toombs  aud  Wigfall  first  proclaimed  their 
right  to  do  as  they  pleased,  despite  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  laws. 

Mr.  Stephens,  at  Atlanta,  May  23d,  did  not 
wait  for  Federal  "  invasion"  to  declare  his 
war-programme.  He  wanted  no  mere  pre- 
tense to  skulk  behind,  but  came  out,  flatly, 
for  the  contest  on  the  issues  already  created. 
His  speech,  like  that  of  Davis,  contained  its 
due  proportion  of  misstatement.     Their  cause 

*  See  statements  of  Mr.  Everett,  as  given  in  Vol. 
I,  page  20G  ;  also  his  remarks  given  in  foot-note  to 
page  14,  Vol.  I;  also  foot-note,  Vol.  I,  page  1(53; 
also  statements  given  on  pages  206,  207,  Vol.  I. 
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must  have  been  indeed  bad 
when  such  men  as  Ste- 
phens had  to  descend  to 
unqualified  untruths.     We  quote  : 

"  The  acts  of  Lincoln  exhibit  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
which  is  abroad  in  the  North,  and  total  disregard  of 
all  constitutional  obligatio7is  and  limits  by  the  Abolition 
despot  now  in  power.  The  North  is  fast  drifting  to 
anarchy  and  an  established  despotism." 

Coming  from  the  lips  of  a  man  elevated  to 
power  by  no  vote  of  the  people — embodying 
the  sentiments  of  a  Government  inaugurated 
over  the  people  without,  in  a  single  instance, 
allowing  them  to  express  their  opinion  and 
wishes  in  regard  to  that  Government — we  can 
well  understand  why  the  word  "  despotism" 
so  frequently  was  upon  the  Vice-President's 
lips.  The  silly  statement  that  anarchy  was 
reigning  in  the  North  was  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  general  assumptions  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent :  it  was  so  wide  of  the  truth  that  his- 
tory will  not  fail  to  express  surprise  that  even 
Mr.  Stephens  should  have  uttered  such  reck- 
less language.  He  further  added,  as  a  corol- 
lary of  his  hopeless  account  of  affairs  in  the 
North  : 

"  On  you,  therefore,  as  citizens  of  the  Confederate 
States,  depend  the  success  and  perpetuation  of 
Constitutional  liberty ;  for  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  freedom  will  exist  only  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  your  stout  arms  and  brave  hearts 
will  be  her  only  support  on  all  this  continent." 

This  would  excite  a  smile  were  its  conse- 
quences less  fatal.  That  the  South  was  fight- 
ing the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  was 
gainsayed  by  the  very  purpose  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself,  which  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
Constitution  and  its  provisions  for  the  rule 
of  the  majority.  But,  so  stultified  were  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  so  apparently 
willing  were  the  masses  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple to  be  deceived,  that  each  inconsistency 
grew  to  be  a  virtuous  exception,  and  each 
departure  from  truth  became  a  fortiter  in  re 
argument  to  strengthen  their  cause. 

Said  the  Vice-President :  "  We  prefer  and 
desire  peace  if  we  can  have  it ;  but  if  we  can- 
not, we  must  meet  the  issue  forced  upon  us. 
We  must  meet  Lincoln  and  his  myrmidons 
on  their  own  ground,  and  on  their  own  terms 
— on  Constitutional  principles." 

We  prefer  peace  !  The  record  of  blood, 
the  story  of  the  crusade  which  had  then  been 
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waged  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  three  months, 
savored  of  peace,  truly ! 
It  was  the  old  highwayman's  plea — if  you 
resist,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  head. 

But  it  was  the  only  plea  with  which  the 
Confederates  baptized  their  cause.  Its  disin- 
genuousness  was  a  fair  exemplar  of  the  morale 
of  the  cause. 

Davis,  in  his  reply  to  the  three  Maryland 
Commissioners,  (May  25th,)  said  : 

"  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  re- 
ceives with  respect  the  suggestion  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  that  ttiere  should  be  a  cessation  of  the 
hostilities  now  impending  until  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress in  July  next,  in  order  that  said  body  may,  if 
possible,  arrange  for  an  adjustment  of  the  existing 
troubles  by  means  of  negotiations  rather  than  the 
sword. 

"  But  it  is  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  without  a  repe- 
tition of  the  language  it  has  used  on  every  possible 
occasion  that  has  presented  itself  since  the  estab- 
lishment  of  its  independence. 

"  In  deference  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  however, 
it  again  asserts,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
its  sincere  and  earnest  desire  is  for  peace,  and  that 
while  the  Government  would  readily  entertain  any 
proposition  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  tending  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present 
difficulties,  the  recent  attempts  of  this  Government 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  that  of  the  United 
States  were  attended  with  results  which  forbid  any 
reuewal  of  proposals  from  it  to  that  Government. 

"  If  any  further  assurance  of  the  desire  of  this 
Government  for  peace  were  necessary,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  being  formed  of  a  confede- 
ration of  sovereign  States,  each  acting  and  deciding 
for  itself,  the  right  of  every  other  sovereign  State 
to  assume  self-action  and  self-government  is  neces- 
sarily acknowledged. 

"  Hence  conquests  of  other  States  are  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  fundamental  principles,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  very  organization  of  this  Government. 
Its  policy  cannot  but  be  peace— peace  with  all  na- 
tions and  people." 

This  but  repeats  the  assumptions  already 


adverted  to,  as  having  characterized  the  Con- 
federate policy.  But,  what  a  mockery  was 
it  when,  by  every  possible  act,  the  "new  Gov- 
ernment" had  goaded  the  Federal  Executive 
into  a  simple  defense  of  its  very  existence  1 
Peace — a  cessation  of  hostilities — while  upon 
every  hand  the  Southern  hordes  were  gath- 
ering, to  menace  Washington  ;  were  plotting 
to  force  Maryland  into  an  attitude  of  rebell- 
ion ;  were  intriguing  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky prior  to  their  forced  possession ;  were 
overrunning  Western  Virginia  and  exiling  or 
imprisoning  its  Union  men  !  Peace  ?  It 
would  have  allowed  the  conspirators  just  the 
time  they  required  to  repossess  themselves 
of  every  Border  State,  and  then  to  have  won 
a  foreign  recognition  by  the  very  force  of 
being  fifteen  States  strong.  The  very  claim 
Avas  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  loyal 
section  of  the  country ;  and  was  put  forth, 
by  Davis,  with  the  full  consciousness  that  it 
was  so  regarded.  He  characterized  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  "  an  ignorant  usurper" — he  stated 
that  "  those  with  whom  we  have  lately  asso- 
ciated have  shown  themselves  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  the  glorious  in- 
stitutions they  inherited  :" — what  object  could 
the  conspirator  have  had  in  asking  for  peace 
from  those  whom  he  thus  reviled,  but  to  en- 
compass their  final  ruin  ?  His  impudence 
was  only  less  sublime  than  his  insolence. 
History,  looking  scrutinizingly  into  their 
words  and  acts,  will  not  fail  to  award  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  coadjutors  the  peculiar 
praise  of  having  exceeded  Machiavelli's  Prince 
in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  hypocrites  and 
rogues.  Talleyrand  would  have  retired  abash- 
ed to  his  cloister  before  their  superior  excel- 
lences in  duplicity  and  ministerial  subterfuge. 
A  gentler  estimate  of  their  character  we  may 
not  make  with  the  innumerable  witnesses  at 
hand  to  confirm  the  judgment  wc  have  ut- 
tered. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


THE  POLICY  OP  THE  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  CON- 
DUCT OP  THE  WAR.  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 
SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT.  ARREST  OF  ENE- 
MIES OF  THE  GOVERNMENT.  BUTLER  '  S  MODE  OF  DEALING 
WITH   SLAVES. 


The  Dread  of  Strife. 


The  American  public, 
prior  to  the  bombardment 
of  Sumter,  was  extremely  divided  in  senti- 
ment as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  to- 
wards the  recusant  States.  The  horror  of 
civil  war  was  so  great  that,  even  those  who 
well  loved  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
shrank  from  a  resort  to  arms  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  So  strong  was 
this  feeling  throughout  the  North,  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  1861,  that  it 
had  its  influence  upon  those  in  power;  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  question  with  observ- 
ant men  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  not  going  to 
accept  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  as 
a  calamity  which  he  could  not  avert. 

The  desire  to  retain  the  Border  States — the 
wish  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people — the  re- 
solve to  throw  the  responsibility  of  civil  war 
upon  the  rebels — the  hope  of  uniting  the  sen- 
timent of  all  loyal  men  upon  the  line  marked 
out  if  the  ordeal  of  war  was  forced  :  all  con- 
tributed to  influence  the  quiet  course  of  the 
Administration  during  the  first  weeks  of  its 
power.  Succeeding  events  seemed  to  favor 
if  not  imperatively  demand  the  sternest  resort 
to  force  to  suppress  the  conspiracy.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  President  clearly  comprehended 
his  jjosition  and  the  demands  made  upon  him 
by  the  great  peril  of  the  times  ;  but,  his  well- 
known  character  for  forbearance  made  him 
shrink  from  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  which  war  must  entail.  Even 
after  the  blow  was  struck  which  left  no  alter- 
native but  submission  to  the  South  or  a  de- 
fense of  the  Government  against  revolution, 
that  repulsion  was  so  strong  as  to  induce  a 
course  which  strongly  savored  of  timidity  in 
its  leniency. 
24 


The  President's 
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But,  it  was  the  leniency 
of  a  fearless  man.  While 
the  President  shrank  from 
the  ordeal,  he  was  cautiously  but  expedi- 
tiously preparing  for  the  worst.  His  deter- 
mination not  to  compromise  the  dignity  and 
the  authority  of  the  Government  was  clearly 
and  succinctly  stated  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. To  that  end  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue  of  events,  resolving  to  preserve  peace 
but  not  to  preserve  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
prestige  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  We 
have  stated  [see  page  56]  that  the  President's 
course  in  the  conduct  of  the  Fort  Sumter 
affair  was  characterized  by  a  profound  saga- 
city exceeding  that  of  his  advisers  and  of  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  army.  The  Southern 
leaders  projjosed  to  "  conquer  a  peace ;"  yet, 
they  did  not,  nor  did  the  majority  of  their 
intelligent  constituents  desire  a  state  of  act- 
ual war  [see  pages  60-66]  until  it  was  found 
that  the  Federal  Government  woidd  not  yield 
one  atom  to  their  dictation.  Then  it  was 
war — war  to  the  bitter  end — a  war  of  aggres- 
sion— a  war  to  overwhelm,  with  its  mad 
spirit,  every  vestige  of  reason,  religion  and 
friendship — which  drew  into  its  vortex  those 
more  conservative  States  which  had  halted 
between  two  opinions.  It  was  a  war,  not  un- 
expected by  the  Federal  Administration,  and 
one  wThich  the  President  could  not  avert  if 
he  proved  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
Of  that  trust  the  Executive  had  a  calm,  clear 
comprehension  ;  and,  though  shrinking  with 
loathing  from  the  conflict,  he  still  was  resolved 
to  incur  its  horrors  rather  than  witness  the 
humiliation  of  his  country  before  those  bent 
upon  its  destruction.  His  entire  course  dur- 
ing the  trying  days  of  March  and  April  was 
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characterized  by  a  wisdom  and  devotion  to 
country  which  did  not  fail  to  give  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  in  the 
loyal  States  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
When  the  hour  came  for  the  tocsin  to  sound, 
he  found  party  affinities  obliterated,  preju- 
dices forgotten,  animosities  buried  ;  all  true 
men  seemed  ready  for,  and  confident  in,  his 
leadership. 

The  Federal  Policy  as  Tne  course  to  be  pursued 

Announced  to  Eng-      had  been  enunciated  in  the 

land  and  Franco.  i„augural  Message.  It  was 
repeated  in  the  proclamation  of  April  loth, 
and  further  indicated  in  all  instructions  issued 
by  Mr.  Seward  to  our  foreign  ministers.  In 
his  communication  (November  2d)  to  Mr. 
Adams,  dated  April  10th,  the  Secretary  of 
State  entered  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  revo- 
lution. In  his  clearly  enunciated  instruc- 
tions to  the  minister,  he  said,  among  other 
things : 

"  You  will  make  no  admissions  of  weakness  in  our 
Constitution,  or  any  apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  You  will  rather  prove,  as  you 
easily  can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our  country 
with  that  of  other  states,  that  its  Constitution  and 
Government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any 
people.  You  will  in  no  case  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions of  compromise  by  this  Government,  under  for- 
eign auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If,  as 
the  President  does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall 
unhappily  find  her  Majesty's  Government  tolerating 
the  application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or 
wavering  about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  they  can  grant  that  appli- 
cation and  remain  the  friends  of  thj  Uuited  States. 
You  may  even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case, 
that,  if  they  determine  to  recognize,  they  may,  at 
the  same  time,  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  enemies  of  this  Republic." 

In  note,  (No.  10,)  May  21st,  the  Secretary 
advises  Mr.  Adams  of  our  rights  to  blockade 
in  these  terms  : 

"  As  to  the  blockade,  you  will  say  that  by  our  own 
laws  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
this  Government  has  a  clear  right  to  suppress  insur- 
rection. An  exclusion  of  commerce  from  national 
ports  which  have  been  seized  by  insurgents,  in  the 
equitable  form  of  blockade,  is  a  proper  means  to 
that  end.  You  will  not  insist  that  our  blockade  is 
to  be  respected,  if  it  be  not  maintained  by  a  com- 
petent force  ;  but  passing  by  that  question  as  not 


now  a  practical  or  at  least  an  The  Federal  Policy  as 
argent  one,  you  will  add  that  Announced  to  Eng- 
the  blockade  is  now,  and  it  will  laud  and  Fiance- 
continue  to  be,  so  maintained,  and  therefore  we  ex- 
pect it  to  be  respected  by  Great  Britain.  You  will 
add  that  we  have  already  revoked  the  exequatur  of  a 
Russian  consul  who  had  enlisted  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  insurgents,  and  we  shall  dismiss  or  demand 
the  recall  of  every  foreign  agent,  consular  or  diplo- 
matic, who  shall  either  disobey  the  Federal  laws  or 
disown  the  Federal  authority." 

In  the  same  note  he  also  throws  the  full 
responsibility  of  war  upon  Great  Britain  if  it 
shall  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy  as 
a  tie  facto  Government.     He  said  : 

"  We  are  not  insensible  of  the  grave  importance 
of  this  occasion.  We  see  how,  upon  the  result  of 
the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  war  may 
ensue  between  the  United  States  and  one,  two,  or 
even  more  European  nations.  War  in  any  case  is 
as  exceptional  from  the  habits  as  it  is  revolting 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  But 
if  it  come  it  will  be  fully  seen  that  it  results  from  the 
action  of  Great  Britain,  not  our  own ;  that  Great 
Britain  will  have  decided  to  fraternize  with  our  do- 
mestic  enemy  either  without  waiting  to  hear  from 
you  our  remonstrances  and  our  warnings,  or  after 
having  heard  them.  AVar  in  defense  of  national  life 
is  nut  immoral,  and  war  in  defense  of  independence 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  discipline  of  nations." 

This  position  was  sustained  in  every  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Adams,  relating  to  the 
rights  and  jiowers  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Minis- 
ter to  France,  we  have  even  more  decided 
expressions.     He  said  : 

"  The  President  neither  expects  nor  desires  any 
intervention,  or  even  any  favor,  from  the  Govern- 
ment  of  France,  or  any  other,  in  this  emergency. 
Whatever  else  he  may  consent  to  do,  he  will  never 
invoke  nor  even  admit  foreign  interference  or  influ- 
ence in  this  or  any  other  controversy  in  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  be  engaged 
with  any  portion  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
been  simply  his  aim  to  show  that  the  present  con- 
troversy furnishes  no  one  ground  on  which  a  great 
and  friendly  power,  like  France,  can  justly  lend  aid 
or  sympathy  to  the  party  engaged  in  insurrection, 
and  therefore  he  instructs  you  to  insist  on  the  prac- 
tice of  neutrality  by  the  Government  of  the  Emperor, 
as  all  our  representatives  are  instructed  to  insist  on 
the  neutrality  of  the  several  powers  to  which  they 
are  accredited. 

"  Foreign  intervention  would  oblige  us  to  treat 
those  who  should  yield  it  as  allies  of  the  insurrec- 
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The  Federal  Policy  as  tionary  party,  and  to  carry  on 
Announced  to  Eng-  the  war  against  them  as  ene- 
land  and  France.  mieg-     Thfe  case  woul(]  not  fee 

relieved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  be  aggra- 
vated, if  several  European  states  should  combine  in 
that  intervention.  The  President  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  deem  the  Union,  which  would  then 
be  at  stake,  worth  all  the  cost  and  all  the  sacrifice 
of  a  contest  with  the  world  in  arms,  if  such  a  con- 
test should  prove  inevitable." 

The  note  (No.  7)  of  May  4th  embodies  the 
views  of  the  Administration,  evolved  and 
matured  by  the  extraordinary  precipitancy 
and  decision  of  those  in  revolt.  We  quote 
the  Secretary's  words,  as  declaring  the  Presi- 
dent's line  of  procedure  as  well  as  his  policy 
toward  the  revolutionists  : 

"  In  the  unofficial  conversation,  Mr.  Faulkner  says 
that  he  himself  expressed  the  opinion  that  force 
would  not  be  resorted  to  to  coerce  the  so-called 
seceding  States  into  submission  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority, and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  such  modifications  of  the  consti- 
tutional compact  as  would  invite  the  seceding  States 
back  into  the  Union,  or  a  peaceable  acquiescence 
in  the  assertion  of  their  claim  to  a  separate  sover- 
eignty. 

"  The  time  when  these  questions  had  any  perti- 
nency or  plausibility  has  passed  away.  The 
United  States  waited  patiently  while  their  authority 
was  defied  in  turbulent  assemblies,  and  in  seditious 
preparations,  willing  to  hope  that  mediation,  offered 
on  all  sides,  would  conciliate  and  induce  the  disaf- 
fected parties  to  return  to  a  better  mind. 

"  But  the  case  is  now  altogether  changed.  The 
insurgents  have  instituted  revolution  with  open,  fla- 
grant, deadly  war  to  compel  the  United  States  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  The 
United  States  have  accepted  this  civil  war  as  an  in- 
evitable necessity.  The  constitutional  remedies  for 
all  the  complaints  of  the  insurgents  are  still  open  to 
them,  and  will  remain  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union  have  been 
put  into  activity  to  restore  the  Federal  authority 
and  to  save  the  Union  from  danger. 

"  You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  too  explicit  in 
making  known  to  the  French  Government  that  there 
is  not  uow,  nor  has  there  been,  nor  will  there  be  any 
the  least  idea  existing  in  this  Government  of  suffer- 
ing a  dissolution  of  this  Union  to  take  place  in  any 
way  whatever. 

"  There  will  be  here  only  one  nation  and  one 
Government,  and  there  will  be  the  same  Republic, 
and  the  same  constitutional  Union  that  have  already 
survived  a  dozen  national  changes,  and  changes  of 


Government  in  almost  every  other  country.  These 
will  stand  hereafter,  as  they  are  now,  objects  of  hu- 
man wonder  and  human  affection. 

"  You  have  seen,  on  the  eve  of  yonr  departure, 
the  elasticity  of  the  National  spirit,  the  vigor  of  the 
National  Government,  and  the  lavish  devotion  of 
the  National  treasures  to  this  great  cause.  Tell  Mr. 
Thouvenel,  then,  with  the  highest  consideration  and 
good  feeling,  that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of 
this  Union,  peaceably  or  by  force,  has  nfever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  any  candid  statesman  here,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in 
Europe." 

If  the  President  proposed,  up  to  April  30th,* 
only  the  "  defense  of  the  Capital,"  his  policy 
was  so  far  modified,  after  that  date,  that  "  de- 
fense" implied  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers' 
of  the  Government,  offensive  as  well  as  defen- 
sive, to  suppress  the  insurrection.  By  May 
1st  it  became  apparent  that  insurrection  had 
developed  into  a  war  of  conquest — that  Mary- 
land, Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
to  be  invaded  to  secure  their  advent  into  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Then  Mr.  Seward 
was  constrained  to  write  :  "  The  time  when 
these  questions  (of  peace  arid  compromise) 
had  any  pertinency  or  plausibility  has  passed 
away."  There  followed  (May  3d)  the  second 
requisition  for  troops,  [see  page  141,]  and  a 
campaign  was  developed  upon  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  full  employment  of  the 
vast  force.  The  "  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection" was  then  understood  to  imply  a  full 
trial  of  force  with  the  insurrectionists. 

This  state   of  war   pre- 
sented several   vital   ques- 
tions for  action  and  decision.     Among  them 
were  : 

1st.  The  President's  power  to  call  out 
troops  without  the  express  intervention  of 
Congress. 

2d.  The  right  to  coerce  and  invade  the 
States. 

3d.  The  right  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act. 

4th.  The  right  to  arrest  and  incarcerate 
"  suspected"  citizens. 

5  th.  The  right  to  suppress  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

6th.  The  right  to  confiscate  or  release 
Slaves. 


Vital  Questions. 


*  See  page  111,  foot-note. 
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„_  *  XT  The  framers  of  the  Con. 

Provisions  and  Non- 
Provisions  of  the        stitution      never      contem- 
Constitution.  plated  a  state  of  civil  war ; 

therefore  they  did  not  legislate  for  it.  They 
assumed  the  supremacy  of  Federal  authority 
in  all  National  relations,  denning  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government  and  of  the  States, 
and  stipulating  for  the  exercise,  without  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  and  authority,  of  the 
functions  of  each.  The  whole  tone,  tenor  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution  express  the  one 
central  principle  of  consolidation;  and,  by  no 
word  or  implication  is  the  State  regarded  as 
independent  of,  or  superior  to,  the  Federal 
Government.  Provision  was  not  made  for 
•conditions  and  contingencies  not  considered 
as  likely  to  arise  ;  hence,  in  more  than  one 
case,  during  the  progress  of  the  country,  has 
the  Executive,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  been 
called  to  meet  issues  created  by  circumstances 
which  the  Constitution  did  not  explicitly 
cover.  The  accession  of  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory was  regarded  by  Jefferson  as  actually 
unconstitutional ;  but,  the  interests  of  the 
country  so  clearly  demanded  the  purchase 
that  it  was  made  during  his  administration. 
"Washington,  in  calling  out  troops  to  supjiress 
the  Whisky  insurrection,  exceeded  his  au- 
thority and  relied  upon  Congress  to  justify 
his  acts.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited 
wherein  the  Executive,  and  even  Congress, 
pursued  a  course  of  action  either  extra-judi- 
cial or  in  contravention  of  recognized  opin- 
ions and  precedents.  A  forcible  illustration 
was  had  in  President  Jackson's  celebrated 
declaration  :  "  Then  i"  will  assume  the  respon- 
sibility'1— when  his  constitutional  advisers 
all  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  proposed 
procedure  against  the  malcontents  in  South 
Carolina.  The  strong-nerved  man,  it  is  now 
stated,  had  resolved  upon  the  arrest  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  for  high  treason,  and  would 
have  hung  him,  (as  conviction  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  arrest,)  had  not  Webster,  Clay  and 
others  personally  begged  a  suppression  of  the 
process  to  await  further  legislation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Nullification  rebellion.* 

*  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Jackson  ticket,  but  resigned  in  order 
to  take  his  place  in  the  Senate  as  a  floor  member — 
thus  to  labor  for  disunion  the  more  effectually.  As 
Vice-President  he  would  not  have  dared  to  commit 


Jackson  enunciated  this 

.    .  „ ,  .       .    .  ,      „  Jackson's  Assump- 

opinion  ot  his  right  of  con- 
struction of  the  Constitu- 
tion, even  against  the  dictum  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  Congress  : 

"  Congress,  the  Executive  and  the  Court  must, 
each  for  itself,  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the 
Constitution.  Each  public  officer  who  takes  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears  that  he  will 
support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for 
passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  Supreme  Judges 
when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial 
decision." 

Reverdy  Johnson,  commenting  on  this  doc- 
trine, said  its  correctness  had  never  been 
questioned — that,  to  hold  otherwise,  would 
be  to  attach  superiority  of  one  over  the  other 
co-ordinate  authorities  in  the  Government — 
that  the  President,  if  he  abandoned  the  right 
of  personal  judgment  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  any  co-or- 
dinate authority,  would  be  false  to  his  duty 
and  would  do  anything  but  fulfill  his  "  con- 
stitutional obligation"  to  "  take  care  that  the 
laws  lie  faithfully  executed." 

Without  entering  upon  the  argument  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Executive, 
we  are  called  upon,  in  an  exposition  of  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Executive,  to  advert  to 
his  grounds  of  justification  for  acts  deemed 
unconstitutional,  or  extra-constitutional,  and 
therefore  arbitrary. 

John  Merryman,  a  leading  secessionist  of 
Baltimore,  was  arrested,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  including,  eventually,  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  the  Police  Commissioners. 
These  persons  were  confined  in  Fort  McHenry, 
under  the  military  surveillance  of  General 
Cadwalader.     The  process  of  relief  by  a  writ 

the  treasonable  acts  which  he  seriously  contem 
plated.  Jackson's  anger  that  his  own  coadjutor 
should  have  proven  false  to  the  Union  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  in  impelling  him  to  extreme  measures 
against  Calhoun.  Those  scrupulous  politicians  who 
beheld  a  great  wrong  in  the  nomination  and  election 
of  two  Northern  men  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  in  I860,  forgot  to  recur  to  the  cases 
of  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  in  1832,  when  two  Southern 
men  of  extreme  Southern  views  were  chosen. 


JUDGE      TANEY 
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Suspension  of  the  Pri-     OI*  habeas  corpus  was  resort- 
viieges  of  the  Habeas     ed  to  by  the  friends  of  the 
Corpus  Act.  prisoners  ;  and,  that  the  is- 

sue thus  created  might  bring  the  military  au- 
thority before  the  highest  civil  tribunal,* 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  was  called  upon  to  issue  the 
writ.  The  writ  was  issued  May  25th,  re- 
turnable at  noon,  May  27th,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Baltimore,  Judge 
Taney  on  the  bench.  At  the  hour  named 
Colonel  Lee  appeared  in  behalf  of  General 
Cadwalader,  and  stated  that  Merryman 
was  charged  with  treason,  and  that,  in  his 
case,  by  authority  of  the  President,  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  was  suspended.  The  Gen- 
eral asked  that  the  Court  would,  however, 
postpone  action  until  further  instructions 
were  received.  The  Judge  immediately  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  the  General  for  disobedi- 
ence to  the  high  writ  of  the  Court.  The  at- 
tachment was  made  returnable  the  next  day, 
at  noon.  When  that  hour  arrived  an  im- 
mense concourse  was  present  to  hear  the 
Marshal  make  return  that,  on  proceeding  to 
the  Fort,  he  was  refused  admittance  by  arm- 
ed sentinels,  and  therefore  could  not  serve 
the  writ  of  arrest  upon  General  Cadwalader. 
The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  read  a  statement 
as  follows : 

"  I  ordered  the  attachment 

yesterday    because    upon    the 
Opinion. 

face  of  the  return  the  deten- 
tion of  the  prisoner  was  unlawful,  upon  two 
grounds  : 

"First:  The  President,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  cannot  suspend  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nor  authorize  any 
military  officer  to  do  so. 

"  Second :  A  military  officer  has  no  right  to  arrest 
and  detain  a  person,  nor  subject  him  to  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war  for  an  offense  against  the  laws 
of   the   United   States,    except    in   aid   of    the  ju- 

*  Judge  Giles,  of  Baltimore,  May  14th,  had  issued  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  delivery  of  a  soldier  con- 
fined in  Fort  McHenry.  Major  Morris,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fort,  refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  Court,  citing  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  writ 
in  releasing  prisoners  of  State  as  his  excuse  for  non- 
compliance. To  create  a  direct  and  open  issue  be- 
tween the  General  Government  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  the  purpose  of  the  Secessionists  in  call- 
ing Judge  Taney's  powers  into  requisition. 


dicial  authority  and  subject  to 

its  control ;  and  if  the  party  is  Jndge  Taney'3 

»    j    i_     ,,  ....  .     .  Opinion. 

arrested   by  the  military,  it  is 

the  duty  of  the  officer  to  deliver  him  over  imme- 
diately to  the  civil  authority,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law. 

"  I  forebore  yesterday  to  state  orally  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
make  these  principles  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Union,  because  an  oral  statement  might  be  misun- 
derstood in  some  portions  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore, 
put  my  opinion  in  writing  and  file  it  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  the  course  of  this 
week." 

The  Judge  further  added  that  the  military 
authority  was  always  subordinate  to  the  civil. 
That,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Marshal  to  proceed  with  a 
j)osse  comitatm,  and  bring  the  party  named 
in  the  writ  into  Court ;  but,  from  the  noto- 
riously superior  force  that  he  would  encoun- 
ter, this  would  be  impossible.  He  said  the 
Marshal  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  dis- 
charge his  duty — that,  during  the  week,  he 
should  prepare  his  opinion  in  the  premises, 
and  forward  it  to  the  President,  calling  upon 
him  to  perform  his  constitutional  duty,  and 
see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  and 
enforce  the  decrees  of  this  Court. 

This  opinion  we  give  at  length  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, together  with  the  counter-opinion  of 
the  U.  S.  Attorney-General  upon  which,  it  is 
presumable,  the  President  places  his  chief 
reliance  for  legal  defense,  for  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  those  "  suspected"  persons 
whom  the  Government,  by  orders  from  the 
War  or  State  Departments,  placed  in  close 
confinement  in  the  forts  of  Baltimore,  Boston 
and  New  York.  We  should  add,  however, 
that  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country  con- 
demned the  direct  issue  created  by  the  Chief- 
Justice,  while  the  disloyal  and  "  conservative" 
approved.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Lincoln  acted 
within  the  province  of  the  Constitution,*  in 

*  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Judge  Taney,  in 
uttering  his  elaborate  opinion  against  the  right  of 
military  arrests,  should  have  forgotten  his  previous 
record,  and  thus  have  laid  himself  liable  to  charges 
of  inconsistency.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  January  Term, 
184!),  in  the  case  of  Luther  agt.  Borden  el  al.  (7 
Howard's  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  43),  on  writ  of  error  from 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Rhode  Island  District,  in  a 
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the  arrests,  the  people  de- 
cided that  he  had  acted  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  in 
circumstances  of  danger  which  only  extreme 
measures  could  avert.  And  this,  we  think, 
will  be  his  surest  defense.  Throwing  aside  the 
if 8  and  wherefores  of  legal  tomes,  the  people — 
who  are  at  once  their  own  lawgivers  and 
judges,  by  virtue  of  their  Constitution — strike 
direct  at  the  heart  of  wrongs ;  as  they  delibe- 

case  of  trespass  q.  c.  by  Martin  Luther,  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  against  the  defendants,  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  breaking  and  entering  the  house 
of  Luther  on  the  29th  June,  1842,  Mr.  Chief-Justice 
Taney  said : 

"  This  case  had  arisen  out  of  the  '  unfortunate  political  dif- 
ferences' which  agitated  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  in  1841 
and  1842.  It  is  an  action  of  trespass  by  the  plaintiff  in  error 
against  defendants  for  breaking  and  entering  plaintiff's 
house.  The  defendants  justify  upon  the  ground  that  large 
nun,  hers  of  men  were  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  by  military 
force,  and  were  actually  levying  war  upon  the  State  ;  that  in 
order  to  defend  itself  from  this  insurrection,  the  State  was 
declared  by  competent  authority  under  martial  law  ;  that 
plaintiff  was  engaged  in  the  in  urrection ;  and  that  the  de- 
fendants,  being  in  th''  military  service  of  the  state,  by  com- 
mand (it  their  superior  officer,  broke  and  entered  the  house, 
and  searched  (he  rooms  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  there  concealed,  in  order  to  arrest  Aim,  doing  as  little 
damage  as  possible. 

*  *  *  "  Unquestionably  a  State  may  use  its  military 
power  to  put  down  an  armed  insurrection  too  strong  to  be 
controlled  by  the  civil  authority.  The  power  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  every  Government,  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  free  institutions,  and  is  as  necessary  to  the 
States  of  this  Union  as  to  any  other  Government.  The  State 
itself  must  determine  what  degree  of  force  the  .crisis  de- 
mands. And  if  the  Government  of  Rhode  Island  deemed  the 
armed  opposition  so  formidable,  and  so  ramified  throughout 
the  State,  as  to  require  the  use  of  its  military  force  and  the 
declaration  of  martial  law,  we  see  no  ground  \ipon  which 
this  Court  can  question  its  authority.  It  was  a  state  of  war; 
and  the  established  Government  resorted  to  the  rights  and 
usages  of  war  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  overcome  the  unlaw- 
ful opposition.  And  in  that  state  of  things  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  its  military  service  might  lawfully  arrest  any  one 
who, /rom  the  information  before  them,  they  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  was  engaged  in  the  insurrection ;  and  might 
order  a  house  to  be  forcibly  entered  and  searched,  whemhere 
wire  rea  onablc  grounds  for  supposing  he  might  b'  there  con- 
cealed. Without  the  power  to  do  this,  martial  law  and  the 
military  array  of  the  Government  would  be  mere  parade,  and 
rather  encourage  attack  than  repel  it.  No  more  force,  how- 
ever, can  be  used,  than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject. And  if  the  power  is  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  op- 
pression, or  any  injury  willfully  done  to  persons  or  property, 
the  party  by  whom,  or  by  whose  order  it  is  committed, 
would  undoubtedly  be  answerable,"  &c. 

The  President  might  simply  appeal  to  this  deci- 
sion for  his  justification.  Those  desiring  to  can- 
vass the  whole  question  should  refer  to  this  case. 


rately  justify  or  condemn,  Courts  and  Con- 
gress must  do  likewise  as  the  constituted 
organs  of  the  people.  Before  the  people, 
acting  in  unity  and  expressing  a  general  sen- 
timent, even  Courts  and  Congress  must  give 
way;  and  if,  in  the  Constitution,  there  clearly 
existed  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede,  it  is 
questionable  if  the  exercise  of  that  right  would 
not  have  been  forbidden  by  the  popular  will 
of  the  majority,  whose  pride  of  country  and 
patriotism  would  not  consent  to  a  division 
of  the  Union.  Had  the  right  of  secession 
been  conceded  by  Congress,  it  must  have 
been  overruled  by  the  people.  In  both  cases 
the  ballot-box  would  have  been  the  umpire, 
and  the  "  American  idea"  would  have  found 
votes  as  powerful  as  bayonets  in  deciding 
upon  unity  and  the  rights  of  the  majority.  It 
was  this  "  tyranny"  against  which  the  South 
protested ;  and  the  President,  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  popular  will  of  the  North, 
received  the  anathemas  of  all  who  acted 
with  or  had  sympathy  for  the  secession 
movement. 

The  questions  involved 
in  and  covered  by  the  mat- 
ters already  submitted, 
meet  several  of  the  propositions  mentioned 
on  the  previous  page.  The  right  of  coercion 
was  measurably  involved  in  the  right  to  call 
out  troops  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  which 
was  covered  by  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1807. 
In  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Black, 
[cited  on  pages  66-69  of  Vol.  I, J  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  military  was  subordinate 
to  the  civil  process,  and  could  only  be  called 
into  requisition  to  aid  the  courts  in  enforcing 
the  laws.  It  confessed,  however,  that,  in  case 
the  civil  power  itself  should  refuse  to  co- 
operate to  execute  the  laws,  Congress  must 
then  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  and 
proper.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  what  al- 
ready has  been  said  of  the  popular  right  to 
meet  great  perils  by  original  processes,  also 
applies  here.  If  the  President  did  not  find 
direct  or  implied  authority  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  in  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1807.  for 
calling  out  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
the  people  came  to  his  justification.  The  en- 
dorsement and  confirmation  Congress  gave 
(by  the  Act  of  July,  1861)  to  each  and  all  the 
steps  taken  by  the  President,  to  meet  the 
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dangers  surrounding  the  country,  were  sim- 
ply in  response  to  the  popular  will. 

Regarding  the  condition 

The  Question  of  the  .  .    .    . ,      „,  ... 

„  which  the  Slave  population 

was  to  sustain  in  the  con- 
test much  and  very  diverse  counsels  prevailed. 
That  the  "  peculiar  institution"  was  vitally 
involved  was  admitted,  even  by  the  most  con- 
servative of  loyal  men,  from  the  first  Stages 
of  the  conflict ;  that  it  was  fatally  involved 
was  conceded  by  that  class  not  until  it  be- 
came apparent  that  all  efforts  to  sustain  it 
impaired  the  Federal  cause  by  strengthening 
the  hands  of  those  hostile  to  it.  The  desire 
to  propitiate  the  Border  States,  by  taking  no 
action  which  would  injure  their  interests 
and  investments  in  Slave  property,  induced 
the  Executive  and  the  several  military  chiefs, 
to  pursue  a  course  lacking  in  consistency  and 
uniformity.  Future  writers  may  be  able  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  early  policy — or,  ra- 
ther, the  want  of  it — in  regard  to  the  Slaves  ; 
but,  at  this  moment,  when  the  conflict  of 
opinion  and  feeling  is  still  being  waged  upon 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  several  schemes 
acted  upon,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  the 
lines  of  judgment  with  certainty. 

The  question  presented  itself  in  this  shape  : 
as  the  Federal  Government  did  not  admit 
the  right  of  secession,  it  therefore  consider- 
ed the  Union  unbroken.  The  Federal* laws 
were  to  be  enforced,  by  force  if  necessary,  in 
all  sections  of  the  Union.  One  of  these  laws 
was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  by  which  every 
runaway  Slave  must  be  returned,  upon  de- 
maud,  to  his  owner.  Thus  rebels,  still  being 
considered  citizens  of  the  Union,  could  de- 
mand back  their  Slaves  should  they  escape 
to  the  Federal  camps,  or  to  the  loyal  States. 
And  again  :  the  non-recognition  of  the  right 
of  secession  implied  the  recognition  of  the 
status  of  the  States.  Their  laws  (local)  were, 
hence,  to  be  respected,  so  long  as  they  were 
not  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution. 
By  these  laws  Slaves  were  restricted  in  rights 
and  privileges — were  liable  to  arrest  for  run- 
ning away — were  subject  to  flogging  and 
sale  ;  and,  being  a  local  institution,  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere or  to  nullify. 


Butler's  "  Contra- 
band" Decision. 


It  was  the  enigma  of  the  Sphynx  which  no 
(Edipus  could  be  found  to  solve,  and  there- 
fore the  Sphynx  lived  on. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Butler  first  to 
deal  with  "  the  inevitable  negro"  dilemma. 
He  was,  of  all  men,  the  proper  person  to  ad- 
minister upon  the  case,  being,  not  only  a 
sound  lawyer,  but  also  a  Democrat  of  the  dis- 
tinctively pro-Slavery  school.  He  was  the 
Breckenridge  candidate  in  1860,  for  the  Exe- 
cutive chair  of  Massachusetts.  He  had,  for 
years,  been  noted  as  the  enemy  of  runaway 
negroes  and  the  friend  of  their  masters. 
Hence,  it  was  well  to  thrust  uj)on  him  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  a  precedent  which 
might  serve  as  such  to  other  commanders 
whose  camps  must  become  infested  with  ne- 
groes escaping  from  anxious  masters. 

Colonel  Mallory,  living 
on  the  York  Peninsula, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  claim- 
ed three  fugitive  slaves  (May  25th)  who  had 
sought  refuge  within  the  Federal  lines  to  es- 
cape being  sold  "  to  go  South."  The  Colonel 
had  met  the  General  in  several  Conventions, 
had  supped  and  drank  with  him  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, presumed  that  he  had  but  to  ask  and 
receive  the  "  black  rascals."  Butler  heard 
the  rebel  demand  with  the  formality  of  a  com- 
mander. "  You  hold,"  said  the  General, 
"  that  negroes  are  property."  "  I  do,"  said 
Mallory.  "  You  also  hold  that  Virginia  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  United  States  ?"  "  I  do." 
''  Now,"  said  Butler,  "  you  are  a  lawyer,  Colo- 
nel Mallory,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  claim 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  of  the  United 
States  is  binding  in  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  if 
a  foreign  nation  uses  this  kind  of  property 
to  destroy  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  species  of  prop- 
erty ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  ?" 
The  Colonel  retired  without  the  negroes  ;  and 
the  country  rejoiced  over  the  construction 
that  a  negro  was  "  contraband  of  war"  when 
the  slave  of  a  rebel  master. 

What  baseness  as  well  as  impudence 
must  be  charged  upon  those  who,  tram- 
pling the  laws  of  the  country  under  foot, 
still  claimed  the  immunities  and  benefits  of 
those  laws  ! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  FOREIGN  POWERS  TOWARD  THE  UNITED 
8TATES.  BRITISH"  NEUTRALITY"  AND  ENGLAND'S  BASENESS. 
THE  CANDID  AVOWALS  OF  FRANCE. 


Solicitude  of  the 
North. 


No  slight  solicitude  was 
felt,  in  the  North,  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union  abroad. 
The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Seward's  instructions 
to  the  newly  appointed  foreign  Ministers  to 
the  leading  courts  of  Europe,  shows  how 
keenly  the  Department  of  State  appreciated 
the  importance  of  our  foreign  relations  ;  and 
the  correspondence  already  quoted,  [on  pages 
186-87,]  betrays  with  what  decision  the  Sec- 
retary met  the  apprehended  clanger  of  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by 
European  powers.  He  clearly  enunciated 
the  proposition,  that,  to  be  thus  friendly  to 
the  insurgents,  was  to  incur  the  responsibili- 
ty of  resentment  on  our  part  ;  still,  his  ad- 
vice to  our  agents  abroad  all  tended  to  avert 
the  calamity  of  any  unfriendly  issue  with 
other  powers.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  files  of  foreign  affairs  documents,  for 
1861,  that  the  Secretary  fully  tasked  his 
great  ability  as  a  lawyer,  in  order  to  lay  be- 
fore each  Government  arguments  against 
its  recognition  of  the  Seceded  States.  For 
England,  for  Spain,  for  France,  for  the 
Netherlands,  for  Russia,  he  had  special  pleas, 
which  reflect  honorably  on  the  Secretary's 
sagacity,  and  his  patriotism. 

To  France  and  England,  the  attention  of 
the  loyal  States  was  chiefly  directed,  for  of 
them  alone  was  danger  apprehended.  Their 
jealousy  of  the  greatness  and  rapidly  en- 
hancing power  of  this  country — their  hopes 
of  seeing  that  power  broken  by  a  divided 
Union — their  dependence  on  the  slave  pro- 
duct— the  inimical  spirit  betrayed  against  the 
tariff  upon  their  goods  and  stuffs  to  sustain 
the  Federal  Government,  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  greatest  com- 
petitors,  the    Northern    manufacturers — all 


conspired  to  render  them 
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intensely  interested  observ- 

ers,  and  so  powerfully  ap- 
pealed  to  their  selfishness  as  to  render  them,  at 
first,  secretly,  but  at  a  later  day,  openly,  solicit- 
ous for  the  cause  of  the  South.  This  solicitude 
was  enhanced  by  the  presence  in  Europe — and 
particularly  in  Great  Britain  and  France— of 
"  agents"  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  whose 
mission  was  to  secure  the  desired  recognition. 
Comprised  of  some  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as 
least  scrupulous,  men  of  the  South,  these 
agents  were  empowered  to  use  extraordinary 
means  to  secure  their  ends— even  to  granting 
exclusive  trade  with,  and  free  entry  to  -their 
ports — thus  using  a  powerful  motor  to  move 
the  moneyed  classes  of  the  two  Governments 
— to  influence  the  ciqfidity  of  the  English  and 
the  pride  of  the  French. 

To  counteract  the  machinations  of  these 
men  was,  as  Mr.  Seward  wrote,  the  first  and 
chief  object  of  the  ministers — so  much  im- 
portance did  he  attach  to  the  non-recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  His  agents  did 
not  labor  in  vain,  strengthened  as  they  wTere 
by  the  co-operation  of  eminent  American 
citizens  abroad,  and,  eventually,  by  persons 
especially  dispatched  as  diplomatic  visitors 
to  the  several  Courts.* 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  be- 
came anomalous  and  perplexing.  The  Pro- 
clamation of  the  Queen  "  to  enforce  a  strict 
neutrality,"  [see  Appendix  pages  474-76,  for 
this  document  at  length,]  at  once  gave  the 
Southern  States  in  rebellion  the  position  of 

*  Archbishop  Hughes  was  understood  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  semi-official  mission  ;  as  also 
were  Mr.  August  Belmont  and  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed. 
General  Scott's  brief  visit  to  France  was  not,  as  has 
been  stated,  of  a  diplomatic  nature. 
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belligerents,  and  recognized 
them  as  co-equals,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  Federal 
Government— thus  at  once  lifting  them  from 
the  position  of  insurgents  to  that  of  a  recog- 
nized power.  The  document,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived upon  consultation,  did  this  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  inspire  distrust  of  British 
good  faith,  since  it  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  British  subjects  to  enlist  in,  or  in  any 
way  to  aid  and  abet,  tlie  cause  of  either  party. 
As  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  by  treaty 
stipulation  with  the  United  States,  forbade  its 
subjects  to  engage  in  any  conspiracy  against 
this  Government,  the  Southern  Confederates 
were,  of  course,  debarred,  by  that  treaty, 
the  prospect  of  open  sympathy.  The  haste 
also  to  debar  the  United  States  that  aid, 
though  it  was  not  wanted  nor  solicited,  ar- 
gued the  abrogation  of  the  spirit  of  that 
treaty  stipulation  by  giving  to  conspira- 
tors against  the  Union  the  same  status  grant- 
ed to  those  struggling  for  the  nation's  life. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst  feature  of  the  docu- 
ment whose  "  neutrality"  admitted  Davis'  let- 
ters of  marque  to  a  belligerent's  rights  :  in 
declaring  the  privateers  to  be  pirates,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  by  its  construction,  violated  the 
laws  of  nations  and  would  be  held  responsible 
at  the  bar  of  Nations. 

Still  further :  it  gave  the  insurrection- 
ists a  party  and  made  them  a  power  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and,  from  the  date  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, there  arose  a  powerful  influence 
for  the  direct  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  The  interests  of  Cotton  factors 
and  manufacturers  represented  many  millions 
of  property  and  several  hundred  thousand 
operatives — all  of  which  were  paralyzed  and 
brought  to  the  door  of  ruin  by  the  blockade. 
These  interests  ere  long  became  almost  a  unit 
for  recognition.  Then  the  Iron  interest, 
finding  their  usual  trans- Atlantic  market  cut 
off  by  the  operation  of  the  Morrill  tariff,  and 
by  the  existing  state  of  war,  became  willing 
converts  to  the  Southern  party.  Lastly  came 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  as  represented 
by  Lord  Brougham,  who,  viewing  in  the 
United  States  England's  most  powerful  com- 
petitor in  the  race  for  supremacy,  looked 
upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
formation  of  two  rival  confederacies,  as  a 
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blessing  for  whose  consum- 
mation England  should  de- 
voutly pray.  In  all  this  the 
old  dislike  of  Slavery  found  little  utterance. 
The  principle  of  anti-Slavery  was  not  so 
active  as  the  cupidity  of  capital,  nor  so  sub- 
tly potent  as  the  spirit  which  animated  those 
who  hoped  for  the  humiliation  of  the  Great 
Republic.  The  Exeter  Hall  philanthropists 
became  a  shadow,  while  the  Leeds,  Manches- 
ter and  Tory  coalition  became  a  real  presence.* 
The  few  brave  and  honest  souls  who,  like 
John  Bright,  stood  forth  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  the  North  from  principle,  were  pow- 
erless before  the  men  of  policy  and  the  secret 
enemies  of  republican  institutions. 

The  history  of  English  Governmental  polity 
and  of  the  English  press,  after  March,  1861, 
and  during  1862,  if  written  by  one  familiar 
with  the  undercurrents  of  money  and  ambi- 
tion, would,  if  honestly  written,  form  a  curi- 
ous and  most  interesting  chapter.  A  peo- 
plef  allied  to  the  Northern  States  of  America 


*  Professor  Cairnes,  in  his  volume  on  "  The  Attempt 
to  Explain  the  Real  Issue  involved  in  the  American 
Contest,"  said  :  "  The  Northern  people,  conscious 
that  it  had  risen  above  the  level  of  ordinary  motives, 
looked  abroad  for  sympathy,  and  especially  looked 
to  England.  It  was  answered  with  cold  criticism 
and  derision.  The  response  was  perhaps  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  but  undoubtedly  not  more 
so  than  the  bitter  mortification  and  resentment 
which  that  response  evoked."  The  learned  and 
clear-minded  professor  of  jurisprudence  forgot  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  motives  we  have  above  as- 
scribed,  as  having  been  most  powerful  in  influencing 
English  "  opinion"  and  directing  English  conduct. 
The  response  to  our  claim  for  at  least  the  sympathy 
of  a  professedly  anti-Slavery  people  in  our  war  with 
the  Slave  power  was  not  "  natural ;"  it  was  unnatu- 
ral, under  the  circumstances.  The  future  will  not 
fail  to  characterize  England's  conduct  towards  the 
North  as  anomalous  to  a  surprising  degree. 

f  We  say  people — looking  at  the  results  instead  of 
the  details — viewing  the  sum  of  opinions  and  ac- 
tions ;  but,  as  heretofore  stated,  [see  Vol.  I,  page 
495,]  we  are  convinced  that  the  Queen  of  England 
and  that  class  who  really  form  the  base  of  the  best 
class  other  subjects,  were  truly  desirous  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  cause.  In  Prince  Albert  America 
lost  a  good  friend— one  whose  sagacity  and  firmness 
as  Queen's  counsellor  quite  compensated  for  the 
trickery  of  her  Ministers  of  State. 
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by  consanguinity,  by  treaty, 
by  social  ties,  by  commerce, 
by  affinity  of  tastes  and  la- 
bor, by  anti-Slavery  and  religious  sympathy, 
to  enter  at  once*  and  suddenly  upon  a  crusade 
of  disparaging  criticism,  of  fault-finding,  of  in- 
vective, of  misrepresentation,  and,  finally,  of 
downright  falsification — all  to  palliate  the 
openly  expressed  sympathy  at  length  bestow- 
ed upon  the  cause  of  Slavery  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  Pro-Slav- 
ery Confederacy,  certainly  presents  a  spec- 
tacle calculated  to  inspire  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  human  nature.  Yet  England  (we 
purposely  omit  Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  people  were  steadfast  in 
their  hopes  for  the  cause  of  the  North)  pre- 
sented that  anomaly  ;  and  future  writers  on 
the  philosophy  of  history  will  find  in  her  case 
significant  data  for  new  speculations  in  poli- 
tics and  morals.  The  greatest  of  her  intel- 
lects has  been  characterized  as  "the wisest  and 
the  meanest  of  mankind  ;"  it  is  now  to  be 
proven  that  the  aphorism  should  not  at- 
tach to  her  living  controlling  classes  in- 
stead of  to  a  dead  man. 

The  position  of  France, 
from  the  earliest  moment 
of  our  difficulties,  gave  the 
Federal  Government  less  concern  than  the 
suspicious  trimming  and  bracing  of  their  Bri- 
tish ally.  Judge  Black,  Secretary  of  State 
in  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet,  had  addressed  a 
Circular  (February  28th,  18G1)  to  all  minis- 

*  The  press  of  England,  with  only  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, was  adverse  to  the  principles  and  cause 
of  the  Secessionists,  up  to  March,  [see  pages  492-95, 
Vol.  I.]  From  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
blockade,  when  English  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures first  began  to  experience  the  effects  of  the 
war,  the  change  of  opinion  commenced;  until,  by 
March,  1862,  those  journals  which  supported  the 
cause  of  the  North  were  the  exception  !  *  These 
honorable  exceptions  included  the  Daily  News,  the 
Morning  Star,  the  Spectator,  &c.  Among  those  most 
vicious  in  their  defamation  of  the  North  were  the 
Times,  Herald,  Review  and  Economist—  all  organs  of 
the  aristocracy  or  of  trade  interests.  The  Times  be- 
came exceedingly  virulent  and  defamatory;  but,  its 
animosity  seemed  directed  less  toward  the  North 
than  toward  the  United  States  as  a  power,  which  it 
sincerely  desired  to  see  humiliated  and  reduced  to 
a  subordinate  position  in  the  family  of  nations. 
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ters  of  the  United  States  to 
European  courts,  in  which 
the  following  language  was 
used  : 

"  The  reasons  set  forth  in  the  President's  Message 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the  States  have  no 
constitutional  power  to  secede  from  the  Union,  are 
still  unanswered,  and  are  believed  to  be  unanswer- 
able. The  grounds  upon  which  they  have  attempted 
to  justify  the  revolutionary  act  of  severing  the  bonds 
which  connect  them  with  their  sister  States  are  re- 
garded as  wholly  insufficient.  This  Government  has 
not  relinquished  its  jurisdiction  within  the  Territory 
of  those  States,  and  does  not  desire  to  do  so. 

"  It  must  be  very  evident  that  it  is  the  right  of 
this  Government  to  ask  of  all  foreign  powers  that 
the  latter  shall  take  no  steps  which  may  tend  to  en- 
courage the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Seceding 
States,  or  increase  the  danger  of  disaffection  in  those 
which  still  remain  loyal.  The  President  feels  assured 
that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  will  not  do 
anything  in  these  affairs  inconsistent  with  the  friend- 
ship which  this  Government  has  always  heretofore 
experienced  from  him  and  his  ancestors.  If  the  in- 
dependence of  the  '  Confederated  States'  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  it 
would  tend  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations,  diplo- 
matic and  commercial,  now  existing  between  those 
powers  and  the  United  States." 

These  instructions  Mr.  Faulkner  imme- 
diately laid  before  the  French  Emperor 
through  his  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Thouvenel, 
and  afterwards  repeated  them  in  person  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  Writing  to  Mr.  Black,* 
under  date  of  March  19th,  the  American  Min- 
ister said  ; 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, founded  upon  frequent  general  interviews  with 
the  Emperor,  although  in  no  instance  touching  this 
particular  point,  that  France  will  act  upon  this  deli- 
cate question  when  it  shall  be  presented  to  her  con- 
sideration in  the  spirit  of  a  most  friendly  power ; 
that  she  will  be  the  last  of  the  great  States  of  Eu- 
rope, to  give  a  hasty  encouragement  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union,  or  to  afford  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  the  contingency  to 
which  you  refer,  any  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
unhappy  divisions  which  have  afflicted  our  country 
have  attracted  the  Emperor's  earnest  attention  since 
the  first  of  January  last,  and  he  has  never,  but  upon 

*  Not  having  then  been  officially  informed  of  Mr. 
Black's  retirement  from  office,  the  Minister  of  ourse 
still  addressed  his  letters  to  him  as  Secret -.ry  of 
State. 
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one  occasion  of  our  meeting 
since,  failed  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  friendly  inquiry,  and 
often  of  comment.  He  looks  upon  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  American  Confederacy  with  no  pleasure, 
but  as  a  calamity  to  be  deplored  by  every  enlight- 
ened friend  of  human  progress.  And  he  would  act, 
not  only  in  conflict  with  sentiments  often  expressed, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  well-understood  feelings  of 
the  French  people,  if  he  should  precipitately  adopt 
any  step  whatever  tending  to  give  force  and  efficacy 
to  those  movements  of  separation,  so  long  as  a  rea- 
sonable hope  remains  that  the  Federal  authority 
can  or  should  be  maintained  over  the  seceding 
States. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  no  selfish  purpose 
to  accomplish  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  As  he  has  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
tion  said  to  me  :  '  There  are  no  points  of  collision 
between  France  and  the  United  States;  their  inter- 
ests are  harmonious,  and  they  point  to  one  policj7, 
the  closest  friendship  and  the  freest  commercial  in- 
tercourse.' He  knows  full  well  that  the  greatness 
of  our  Republic  cannot  endanger  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  or  cast  a  shadow  over  the  glory  of  France. 
He  would  rather  see  us  united  and  powerful  than 
dissevered  and  weak.  He  is  too,  enlightened  to  mis- 
apprehend the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  now  actu- 
ates the  conduct  of  the  Federal  authorities.  He 
knows  that  appeals  to  the  public  judgment  perform 
that  function  in  our  Republic  which  is  elsewhere  only 
accomplished  by  brute  force.  And  if  armies  have 
not  been  marshaled,  as  they  would  have  been  ere 
this  in  Europe,  to  give  effect  to  the  Federal  author- 
ity, he  is  aware  that  it  is  not  because  the  General 
Government  disclaims  authority  over  the  seceding 
States,  or  is  destitute  of  the  means  and  resources 
of  war,  but  from  an  enlightened  conviction  on  its 
part  that  time  and  reflection  will  be  more  efficacious 
than  arms  in  re-establishing  the  Federal  authority, 
and  restoring  that  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Union 
which  was  pace  the  pride  of  every  American  heart. 
"  I  have  not,  so  far,  heard  that  any  commissioners 
have  been  sent  by  the  seceding  States  to  France. 
Should  they,  as  you  anticipate,  arrive  shortly,  I 
think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  will  find 
that  the  Imperial  Government  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  look  favorably  upon  the  object  of  their  mission.'' 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Seward's  first  Circular 
(March  9th)  to  our  Ministers  abroad,  inclos- 
ing copies  of  the  President's  Inaugural  Mes- 
sage, and  recurring  to  the  policy  which  would 
govern  the  new  Administration,  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, under  date  of  April  15th,  1861,  stated 
the  substance  of  his  interview  with  the  French 
Minister — among  other  things  saying  : 
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"  M.  Thouvenel,  in  reply,  said 
that  no  application  had  yet  been 
made  to  him  by  the  Confede- 
rated States,  in  any  form,  for  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  ;  that  the  French  Government  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  acting  hastily  upon  such  questions, 
as  might  be  seen  by  its  tardiness  in  recognizing  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  that  he  believed  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Federal  Union,  in  its  integrity,  was  to 
be  desired  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  North  and 
South,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  France,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  rest  well 
assured  that  no  hasty  or  precipitate  action  would  be 
taken  on  that  subject  by  the  Emperor.  But  whilst 
he  gave  utterance  to  these  views,  he  was  equally 
bound  to  say  that  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  pre- 
sent century  had  fully  established  the  right  of  de 
facto  Governments  to  recognition  when  a  proper 
case  was  made  out  for  the  decision  of  foreign 
powers." 

Mr.  Seward's  instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  al- 
ready referred  to,  [see  pages  186-87,]  will  in- 
form the  reader  of  the  decision  expressed,  at 
the  start,  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration, 
regarding  foreign  recognition  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  of  interference  with  Amer- 
ican affairs  by  foreign  Governments.  Mr. 
Dayton  held  a  long  audience  with  M.  Thou- 
venel, May  16th,  which  resulted  in  -a  thorough 
canvassing  of  the  entire  question  of  relations 
between  the  two  Governments.  The  French 
Minister  demanded  the  right  of  the  Southern 
States  to  be  treated  as  belligerents,  "apply- 
ing," as  Mr.  Dayton  said,  "  the  same  doctrine 
to  them  as  always  had  been  upheld  by  the 
United  States."  The  blockade  would  be  re- 
sj:>eeted.  To  fit  out  letters-of-marque  in 
French  ports,  or  even  to  shelter  them  except 
in  stress,  was  forbidden  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment ;  nor  would  it  allow  the  bringing  in, 
or  sale  of,  prizes  at  French  ports.  An  inter- 
view was  held  with  the  Emperor  on  the  19th 
of  May,  on  which  occasion  Louis  Napoleon 
repeated  his  kindly  expressions  toward  the 
United  States  Government,  and  also  added 
that  he  had  been,  and  still  was,  ready  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  contending  parties,  if  such 
offer  would  be  mutually  agreeable,  &c.  The 
interview  with  the  Empress  also  was  well 
calculated  to  reassure  the  American  Minister 
of  the  disposition  of  the  French  Government 
to  act  openly  and  candidly  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

This  reassurance  was  welcome  because  our 
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Government  felt  that  French  promises  would 
be  respected  ;  and,  when  M.  Thouvenel  stated 
his  purpose  to  allow  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners no  official  status,  nor  to  grant  the 
use  of  French  ports  to  Southern  privateers, 
it  was  regarded  at  Washington  as  satisfac- 
tory. Tue  recognition,  in  conjunction  with 
the  British  Government,  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  Southern  States,  was  grounded 
upon  what  was  by  France  considered  a  settled 
provision  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  was 
not  regarded  by  M.  Thouvenel  as  a  source 
of  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy,  with  the  re- 
strictions of  neutrality  rigidly  enforced,  and 
with  the  denial  of  ports  of  entry  or  harbor 
to  Southern  privateers,  strictly  carried  out. 

Our  confidence  in  Eng- 
lish good  faith  was  want- 
ing from  the  first,  and  with 
good  reason — her  neutrality  was  the  merest 
mockery.  Hardly  had  the  blockade  been 
established  ere  English  fast-sailing  vessels 
and  steamers  sought  to  break  it.  An  Eng- 
lish island  near  our  coast  (New  Providence) 
became  an  open  and  recognized  rendezvous 
for  this  illegal  commerce.  Thither  English 
vessels,  with  no  attempt  at  concealment, 
transported  cargoes  of  arms,  munitions,  cloth- 
ing and  goods— everything  needed  by  the 
Confederates  to  conduct  their  war  with  vigor. 
From  Nassau  harbor  the  vessels  would  dash 
into  any  Southern  port  from  which  the  block- 
ading squadron  might  be  temporarily  absent, 
or  which  it  had  not  yet  been  able  to  close. 
Thus  the  Confederates  received,  during  the 
summer  and  fall  mouths  of  1861,  immense 
supplies  of  those  things  most  useful  and  need- 
ful in  aiding  the  insurgents.  What  an  impu- 
dent mockery  was  that  "  neutrality  !"  The 
infamous  character  of  the  proceeding  was  not 
heightened  when  English  guns  covered  and 
protected  the  privateers  Sumter  and  Nashville 


while  they  lay,  fcr  weeks,  in  English  harbors. 
No  act  of  the  English  Government  could  ex- 
ceed the  baseness  and  bad  faith  of  allowing 
its  commerce,  through  many  months,  to  sup- 
ply our  enemies  with  all  the  necessaries  of  an 
effective  resistance.  Had  the  American  Gov- 
ernment connived  at  a  full 
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supply  of  arms  to  the  Se-  Briligh  Good  Faith. 
poys,  to  assist  them  in  mur- 
dering their  British  rulers,  the  act  would  have 
been  less  reprehensible,  because  the  Sepoys 
had  been  robbed  of  their  heritage — their  coun. 
try  —  their  all,  by  British  arms,  and  their 
stroke  was  for  freedom  from  British  chains. 

Whatever  reputation  may  attach  to  the 
French  Emperor  for  ambitious  designs,  Amer- 
ica has  less  to  charge  to  his  sins  than  to  the 
duplicity  of  British  Ministers  and  the  malig- 
nity of  the  leading  British  press.  French 
honor  and  integrity  were  un  questioned  by 
the  Federal  Government ;  British  honor  and 
integrity  not  only  were  questioned  but  were 
the  subject  of  scorn  by  our  people  if  not  by 
our  Government.  Whatever  may  come  forth, 
in  the  future,  to  qualify  and  direct  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  two 
powers  named,  one  thing  is  assured  :  not  for 
two  generations,  in  this  country,  will  there 
exist  for  Great  Britain  anything  more  than 
a  formal  friendship.  There  rankles  in  the 
heart  of  the  Northern  people  a  dislike  which 
bodes  no  good  to  the  future  relations  of  the 
two  great  Anglo-Saxon  powers.  We  chron- 
icle the  existence  of  this  feeling  as  a  fact  from 
which  great  events  may  spring— not  that  it 
is  a  just  resentment  for  indignities  received. 
Public  like  private  resentments  should  be 
tempered  with  charity  ;  and,  though  we  may 
deplore  the  animosity  toward  the  English 
Government  which  unquestionably  exists 
among  us,  we  are  not  blind  enough  to  believe 
it  portends  a  future  of  peace. 
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Major  -  General  Butler 
and  staff  arrived  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe  Wednesday  afternoon.  May  22d. 
His  promotion  to  leading  rank  in  the  regular 
service,  with  orders  to  assume  command  at 
the  Fortress,  indicated  extensive  operations 
at  and  from  that  point.  The  enemy,  antici- 
pating this,  had  occupied  the  best  positions 
commanding  the  avenues  of  communication 
with  their  Capital  and  with  the  South. 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point  were  pro- 
vided with  earthworks  and  guns  of  an  impos- 
ing nature.  Colonel  Magruder — late  Colonel 
in  the  U.  S.  service,  and  an  officer  of  much 
distinction  as  an  obstinate  combatant — was 
placed  in  command  (rebel)  of  the  Peninsula. 
Norfolk  Bay  and  Peninsula  were  strongly  for- 
tified by  batteries  at  several  points,  and  a 
large  number  of  troops  were  centered  there 
under  command  of  General  Huger — also  late 
of  the  U.  S.  service.  At  Willoughby  Point, 
Sewall's  Point,  Craney  Island  and  Pig  Point, 
imposing  earthworks  were  thrown  up.  The 
Gosport  Navy  Yard  was  drawn  upon  for  ar- 
tillery and  munitions  to  mount  and  supply  ail 
of  these  defenses.  Confederate  troops  to  the 
number  of  about  twelve  thousand  were  gath- 
ered in  Norfolk  and  vicinity,  by  June  1st. 
They  hastened  forward  rapidly,  after  the  at- 
tack on  the  Sewell's  Point  Battery  by  the 
U.  S.  gunboat  Star,  on  the  l(Jth  of  May. 
When  Butler  entered  upon  the  "campaign 
of  the  Peninsula,"  he  found  his  surroundings 
fairly  bristling  with  ordnance  which  bad 
management  of  Federal  agents  had  placed  in 
the  enemy's  hands.  [See  page  114.] 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  over  the 
Potomac,  the  Federal  troops  pushed  out  to 
occupy  Newport  News  Point,  on  the  James 


river,  overlooking  much  of 
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the  Hampton  Roads  an- 
chorage. This  point  was  circumvallated,  and 
a  heavy  battery  mounted  on  the  bluff  facing 
the  water.  The  object  of  this  occupation 
was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  apparent.  It 
was  too  far  away  from  Yorktown  or  Warwick 
to  menace  those  places,  or  to  afford  a  base 
of  operations  which  the  Fortress  and  Hamp- 
ton did  not  offer.  It  was  too  exposed  for  a 
camp  of  instruction.  It  divided  a  command 
at  no  time  too  strong,  and  weakened  opera- 
tions by  compelling  the  troops  to  stand  on 
the  defensive— thus  inaugurating  a  policy 
at  once  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  the  troops  and 
to  the  success  of  our  arms.  Butler  acted  un- 
der superior  orders  in  the  disposition. 

The  second  camp  on  the  Peninsula,  com- 
posed of  Colonel  Duryea's  Zouaves  and  Colo- 
nel Carr's  (Troy)  regiment  N.  Y.  volunteers, 
was  located  one  mile  north-west  of  the  Fort- 
ress, just  beyond  the  dyke  leading  to  the 
main  land,  on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Segar. 
Hampton  Village,  near  by,  was  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants,  soon  after  Butler's  arrival. 
His  several  dashing  reconnoissances,  and  the 
advance  of  his  troops,  convinced  the  Seces- 
sionists of  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  neigh- 
borhood, and,  by  June  1st,  the  village  was 
quite  deserted — not  one  hundred  of  its  one 
thousand  inhabitants  remaining. 

Troops  rapidly  poured  into  Butler's  depart- 
ment, and  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion ,  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Magruder's 
scouts  and  cavalry  greatly  annoyed  the  two 
camps  mentioned.  They  had,  also,  seized 
several  Union  men.  These  raids  became  so 
frequent  and  annoying  that  a  night  attack 
wTas  concerted  upon  their  positions  at  Little 
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The  Expedition 
Against  the  Bethels. 


Bethel  and  Big  Bethel — the 
latter,  near  the  north  branch 
of  Back  River,  where  it  was 
understood  Magruder's  outposts  were  throw- 
ing up  strong  works.  Brigadier-General 
Pierce,  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  was 
detailed  to  command  the  expedition.  Dur- 
yea's Zouaves  were  pushed  over  Hampton 
Creek  shortly  after  midnight,  with  orders  to 
"  march  by  the  road  up  to  Newmarket  bridge, 
then  crossing  the  bridge,  to  go  by  a  by-road, 
and  thus  put  the  regiment  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  between  Big  Bethel  and  Little 
Bethel,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  him 
off,  and  then  to  make  an  attack  upon  Little 
Bethel."  This  regiment  was  to  be  supported 
by  Colonel  Townsend's  regiment  (Third  New 
York  volunteers)  at  Hampton,  which  was  to 
take  up  its  line  of  march  at  two  o'clock. 
Colonel  Phelps,  at  Newport  News,  was  order- 
ed to  send  forward  "  such  companies  of  the 
regiments  under  his  command  as  he  thought 
best,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Washburne,  in  time  to  make  a  demonstration 
upon  Little  Bethel  in  front,  and  to  have  him 
supported  by  Colonel  Bendix's  regiment, 
with  two  field  pieces."  Bendix  and  Town- 
send  were  to  form  a  junction  at  the  forks  of 
the  roads  leading  from  Hampton  and  New- 
port News,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lit- 
tle Bethel. 

These  movements  were  so  arranged  that 
the  attack  upon  Little  Bethel  was  to  be  made 
at  daybreak  ;  when,  the  enemy  'being  re- 
pulsed, Duryea's  Zouaves  and  one  of  the  New- 
port News  regiments  was  to."  follow  upon 
the  heels  of  the  flying  rebels  and  attack  the 
battery  on  the  road  to  Big  Bethel,  wdiile  cov- 
ered by  the  fugitives,  or,  if  it  was  thought 
expedient  by  General  Pierce,  failing  to  sur- 
prise the  camp  at  Little  Bethel,  they  should 
attempt  to  take  the  work  at  Big  Bethel.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the 
darkness,  Butler  directed  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  until  the  watchword  was 
shouted  by  the  attacking  regiment ;  and,  in 
case  that,  by  any  mistake  in  the  march,  the 
regiments  to  make  the  junction  should  unex- 
pectedly meet  and  be  unknown  to  each  other 
it  was  directed  that  the  members  of  Colonel 
Townsend's  regiment  should  be  known,  if  in 
daylight,by  something  white  worn  on  the  arm." 


The  Federal  Troops 
fire  on   one  another. 


We  state  these  orders  explicitly  that  the 
commanding  General  who  ordered  the  expe- 
dition ^iay  have  their  benefit  in  a  decision  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  the  disgraceful  dis- 
aster which  followed. 

The  troops  were  all  put 
in  motion  as  ordered.  The 
beautiful  night,  clear  with 
the  light  of  stars,  rendered  every  movement 
easy.  The  regiments  passed  to  their  several 
designated  positions  —  Duryea's  in  the  ad- 
vance and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washburne 
with  the  Newport  News  troops  close  at  hand. 
Townsend's  regiment,  coming  up,  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  rendezvous,".when  suddenly 
a  furious  fire  opened  upon  his  ranks.  This 
fire,  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  ambuscade 
of  the  enemy,  was  returned,  while  the  assail- 
ed regiment  left  the  road  and  took  the  cover 
of  a  ridge  in  the  rear.  Not  until  several 
rounds  had  been  discharged  and  two  of 
Townsend's  men  killed  and  eight  wounded 
did  the  assailants  (who  proved  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  Colonel  Bendix's  regiment  of  German 
riflemen,  together  with  a  few  companies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  men)  discover 
their  grievous  mistake. 

Meanwhile,  Duryea  and  Washburne,  hear- 
ing the  firing,  supposed  the  supporting  regi- 
ments to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy— in  which 
event  they  were  completely  flanked.  They 
therefore  fell  back,  although  the  enemy's 
pickets  had  been  driven  in  and  five  of  them 
captured.  The  alarm  thus  given  prevented 
the  contemplated  surprise  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  forces  again  moved  forward  to 
the  attack,  it  was  to  find  Little  Bethel  de- 
serted. A  conference  was  then  called  and  an 
assault  of  Big  Bethel  resolved  upon — Duryea 
to  lead  the  advance.  Butler  was  informed, 
by  messenger,  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  sent 
forward  Colonel  Allen's  regiment  as  a  reserve, 
to  await  orders  at  Hampton. 

Approaching  the  enemy's  position  at  Big 
Bethel,  it  was  found  that  their  guns  com- 
manded all  points  of  approach.  The  road 
leading  up  to  the  bridge  over  the  creek  was 
swept  by  their  artillery.  A  thick  woods  to 
the  left  of  the  road  afforded  some  protection 
to  the  Federal  left.  An  open  field  on  the 
right  of  the  approach  only  offered  a  house 
and  out-buildings  as  a  cover.     The  enemy 
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occupied  a  bill,  beyond  tbe 

The  AFsanlt  on  Big  ,  ,  .   ,        . 

B  h  .  creek,  wbicb  almost  com- 

pletely secured  tbeir  front. 
At  tbeir  rear  was  a  dense  wood.  Tbis  gave 
tbem  tbe  advantage  of  ground,  greatly.  A 
reconnoissance  would  bave  demonstrated  tbe 
futility  of  a  front  attack  except  by  artillery. 
Tbe  only  bope  for  tbe  Federals  was  in  a  flank 
movement,  bigber  up  tbe  creek,  by  wbicb, 
tbe  stream  being  passed,  the  enemy  could  be 
assaulted  in  tbeir  works,  at  the  point  of  tbe 
bayonet,  if  necessary.  Tbis  movement  was 
only  attempted  partially  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  day. 

The  rebels  were  well  prepared,  and  only 
awaited  tbe  appearance  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  advance  to  open  a  sharp  fire.  Dur- 
yea,  covered  by  two  howitzers  and  a  brass 
six-pounder,  took  tbe  centre  ;  Townsend  the 
left,  near  the  plain,  with  two  guns ;  Bendix 
the  right,  in  the  woods,  with  Lieutenant 
Greble  serving  bis  single  piece  of  artillery,  in 
front,  openly.  Tbe  fight  was,  from  the  first, 
extremely  unequal.  A  front  attack  was  sheer 
folly.  But,  the  flank  movement  was  not  or- 
dered. A  second  messenger  was  dispatched 
for  reenforcements — as  if  five  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  Federals  were  not  enough  !  Colonel 
Carr's  regiment  then  advanced  as  far  as  New- 
market bridge,  moved  to  tbe  scene  of  con- 
flict— only  reaching  it,  however,  to  partici- 
pate in  tbe  retreat. 

Tbe  fortunes  of  the  day  needed  but  a  mas- 
ter-band to  direct  them,  to  have  turned  in 
favor  of  the  Union  troops.  General  Pierce 
refrained  from  active  command*— each  regi- 
ment seeming  to  act  entirely  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility. Several  most  gallant  advances 
were  made  by  tbe  Zouaves,  up  to  the  enemy's 
very  face,  to  pick  oft'  the  men  lurking  behind 
tbeir  guns.  Colonel  Bendix  prepared  for  a 
final  assault,  but  found  no  orders  given  for  a 
support.  Townsend's  men  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  and  were  only  brought  away 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  artillery  by 
tbe  personal  leadership  of  the  Colonel,  wTho, 

*  There  is  much  variation'  in  the  several  versions 
of  this  affair  made  public.  Pierce's  friends  regard 
the  battle  as  having  been  lost  by  the  refusal  of  the 
several  regimental  commanders  to  act  in  concert. 
If  they  disobeyed  orders  why  did  he  not  have  them 
court-martialed  ? 


on  his  horse,  rode  between 

, ,       „  ,  ..     .  ,  .  The  Assault  on  Big 

the  fires,  and  compelled  his  Bethel 

troops  to  retire.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Washburne  bad,  also,  arranged 
for  a  flank  movement  which,  with  a  combined 
attack  from  the  front,  must  have  ended  the 
struggle  ;  but  the  order  for  retreat  was  given 
before  the  movement  could  be  executed. 
One  who  was  present  as  an  observer,  wrote  : 

"  The  raw  troops,  recruits  not  yet  two  months  en- 
listed, and  many  of  them  not  having  received  two 
weeks  drill,  stood  fire  well.  They  were  almost 
utterly  unable  to  defend  themselves,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  but  never  flinched.  Some  were  less  dis- 
ciplined than  others,  and  their  efforts  less  available, 
but  no  lack  of  the  most  difficult  sort  of  courage,  that 
which  consists  in  enduring  without  the  excitement 
of  performing,  was  manifested.  The  cannonading 
of  the  enemy  was  incessant.  Shrapnel,  canister, 
and  rifled  balls  came  at  the  rate  of  three  a  minute ; 
the  only  intervals  being  those  necessary  to  allow 
their  guns  to  cool.  Our  own  guns,  although  of  com- 
paratively little  use,  were  not  idle,  until  the  artillery 
ammunition  was  entirely  exhausted.  Almost  all  of 
the  cartridge  rounds  of  the  Zouaves  were  also 
fired. 

"  At  about  one  o'clock,  Colonel  Allen's  regiment, 
the  First  New  York,  came  up  as  a  reenforcement, 
and,  at  about  the  same  time,  Colonel  Carr's,  of  the 
Troy  Volunteers ;  these  also  received  several  dis- 
charges of  artillery  ;  but  did  not  move  upon  the  open 
field,  with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  of  the 
Troy  Rifles.  Their  approach,  however,  seemed  to 
the  commanding  General  to  give  no  hope  that  he 
would  be  able,  without  more  artillery,  to  take  or  si- 
lence the  batteries,  and,  at  about  twenty  minutes 
past  one,  he  gave  the  order  to  withdraw.  " 

Tbe  Federal  loss  was  fourteen  killed,  forty- 
nine  wounded  and  five  missing.  Among  the 
killed  were  two  of  the  most  gallant  and  noble 
men  in  the  service — Major  Theodore  Win- 
throp,  Secretary  and  Aid  to  General  Butler, 
and  first-Lieutenant  John  T.  Greble,  of  the 
United  States  regular  artillery,  Second  regi- 
ment. The  rebels  pronounced  their  loss  to 
have  been  but  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 
The  retreat  was  accomplished  in  good  order 
—the  enemy  not  pursuing.  A  troop  of  cav- 
alry sallied  over  the  bridge,  and  fell  upon 
the  wagons  collecting  tbe  wounded— disre- 
garding the  flag  of  truce  borne  by  the  Chap- 
lain in  command ;  but  no  attack  was  made  on 
the  lines.  Colonel  Phelps  had  dispatched  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel  Haw- 
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kins,  to  the  scene  of  combat; 
The  Assault  on  Big        but  thege   t         )s   only  met 
Bethel. 

the  retreat. 

This  contest  excited  the  public  mind  greatly. 
Upon  General  Pierce  the  censure  of  defeat  fell, 
with  merciless  severity.  He  was  charged  with 
inefficiency,  ignorance  of  field  manoeuvres, 
want  of  pluck,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  questionable  if 
such  charges  were  just.  The  first  error  was 
in  dispatching  so  large  a  force  without 
equivalent  artillery.  Had  there  been  a  doz- 
en good  field-pieces,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  driven  from  his  position  in  half  an  hour. 
As  it  was,  Greble's  single  gun  did  memorable 
service.  Or,  had  Bendix  and  Duryea  been 
supported  in  a  charge  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  evident  that  Greble  and  the  sharp- 
shooters had  silenced  over  half  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  the  day  must  have  been  won.  General 
Pierce  apparently  lacked  confidence  in  him- 
self. It  was  his  first  experience  on  the  battle 
field ;  he  seemed  confused  by  its  responsi- 
bilities. Conceded  to  be  a  brave  officer  and 
a  good  disciplinarian,  he  still  lacked  the  ex- 
perience of  a  general  field  command.  Had  he 
wisely  transferred  that  command  to  Duryea 
or  Townsend,  that  army  never  would  have  re- 
treated, especially  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Carr's  fine  troops,  with  their  two  effective 
pieces  of  artillery. 

In  the  enemy's  account  of  the  fight,  as 
given  by  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  the  fact 
was  made  known  that  Magruder  commanded 
in  person.  The  infantry  present  consisted 
of  the  First  North  Carolina  regiment,  Colonel 
Hill.  Their  guns  consisted  of  a  superb  howit- 
zer battery  (seven  guns),  embracing  one  fine 


Parrot  field-piece.  The  battery  was  worked 
by  one  hundred  chosen  men,  under  Major 
Randolph. 

Colonel  Hill,  in  his  announcement  to  Gov- 
ernor Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  engage- 
ment, stated  his  force  to  have  been  eight 
hundred  men  of  the  First  North  Carolina 
regiment  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Vir- 
ginians. 

After  this  affair  nothing 

°  Inaction. 

of  further  moment  trans- 
pired during  the  command  of  Butler,  which 
extended  up  to  August  16th,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  Major  General  Wool.  The  heavy 
Federal  force  which  found  itself  gathered  at 
the  Fortress  and  its  vicinity  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  served  only  as  a 
menace  to  Norfolk  and  Yorktown,  but  did 
not,  as  such,  give  the  enemy  any  .alarm. 
Magruder's  forces  swarmed  over  the  Penin- 
sula, to  the  constant  harassment  of  the  Union 
camps,  and  the  terror  of  the  "  contrabands," 
whose  numbers  had  so  rapidly  increased  that, 
by  August  1st,  three  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  were  provided  with  daily  ra- 
tions. To  catch  these  "  black  rascals"  was  a 
labor  into  which  the  rebels  entered  with 
zeal.  Wo  betide  the  poor  wretch  who,  hav- 
ing once  fled  to  the  Federal  lines,  afterwards 
fell  into  Confederate  hands  !  August  9th 
the  village  of  Hampton  was  burned  by  the 
rebels,  acting  under  orders  of  Magruder.  As 
this  village  was  almost  under  the  very  guns 
of  the  Fortress,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
Federals  had  made  but  little  advance  since 
their  first  movements  adverted  to  in  the  first 
portion  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE     FIRST     WESTERN     VIRGINIA     CAMPAIGN. 


The  campaign  in  West- 
Purposes  of  the  Cam-  __...,,, 

.  ern  Virginia  bad  two  ob- 

jects in  view  ;  1st,  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  tbe  Union  movement, 
by  keeping  out  the  emissaries  and  bayonets 
of  the  Confederates ;  2d,  to  force  the  rebels 
backward  from  the  Potomac  and  thus  relieve 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  which  was 
fast  becoming  a  necessary  highway  for  the 
transjjort  of  troops  and  to  supply  Washington 
with  army  subsistence.  The  Governors  of 
the  several  Western  States  convened  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  early  in  May,  to  arrange  for  con- 
cert of  action  in  the  peril  which  at  that  time 
seemed  particularly  to  threaten  the  West  and 
its  great  avenues  of  commerce — the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  As  a  result  of  their  de- 
liberations they  requested  Government  to  or- 
ganize the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  This 
wish  was  acceded  to  immediately,  and  Gene- 
ral McClellan  placed  in  command  by  orders 
of  May  10th.     [See  page  143.] 

The    campaign    opened 

McClellan's  First  ,_        _  .„,  ,      °  l 

Proclamation.  Ma?  2Gtll»  when  McClellan 

issued  his  first  proclama- 
tion.    It  read : 

"  Head-Quarters,  Department  of  Ohio,  j 
Cincinnati,  May  26th,  1861.  j 

"  To  the  Union  Men  of  Western  Virginia  : 

"  Virginians  :  The  General  Government  has  long 
enough  endured  the  machinations  of  a  few  factious 
rebels  in  your  midst.  Armed  traitors  have  in  vain 
endeavored  to  deter  you  from  expressing  your  loy- 
alty at  the  polls.  Having  failed  in  this  infamous 
attempt  to  deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your  dear- 
est rights,  they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
terror,  aud  thus  force  you  to  yield  to  their  schemes, 
and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  traitorous  conspiracy, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
They  are  destroying  the  property  of  citizens  of  your 
State,  and  ruining  your  magnificent  railways.  The 
General  Government  has  heretofore  carefully  ab- 
26 


McClellan's  First 
Proclamation. 


stained    from    sending   troops 

across  the  Ohio,  or  even  from 

posting  them  along  its  banks, 

although  frequently  urged  by  many  of  your  prom. 

inent  citizens  to  do  so. 

"  It  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  State 
election,  desirous  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  say, 
that  the  slightest  effort  had  been  made  from  this 
side  to  influence  the  free  expression  of  your  opin- 
ions, although  the  many  agencies  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  by  the  rebels  were  well  known.  You 
have  now  shown,  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Western 
Virginia  are  true  and  loyal  to  that  beneficent  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  lived 
so  long.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election 
was  known,  the  traitors  commenced  their  work  of 
destruction.  The  General  Government  can  not 
close  its  ears  to  the  demand  you  have  made  for  as- 
sistance. I  have  troops  to  cross  the  river.  They 
come  as  your  friends  and  brothers  ;  as  enemies  only 
to  armed  rebels  who  are  preying  upon  you.  Your 
homes,  your  families,  and  your  property  are  safe 
under  our  protection.  All  your  rights  shall  be  re- 
ligiously respected. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 
traitors  to  induce  you  to  believe  our  advent  among 
you  will  be  signalized  by  an  interference  with 
your  slaves,  understand  one  thing  clearly  :  Not  only 
will  we  abstain  from  all  such  interference,  but  we 
will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand,  crush  any 
attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part. 

"  Now  that  we  are  in  your  midst,  I  call  upon  you 
to  fly  to  arms  and  support  the  General  Government; 
sever  the  connection  that  binds  you  to  traitors  ;  pro 
claim  to  the  world  that  the  faith  and  loyalty  so  long 
boasted  by  the  Old  Dominion  are  still  preserved  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  that  you  remain  true  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major-General  Commanding." 

This  was  followed  by  an  Address  to  the 
army,  calculated  still  further  to  reassure  the 
loyal  Virginians  that  their  persons,  property 
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and  rights  would  be  re- 
Address  to  his  Troops.      ^^       R  ^  w()rded  . 

..  (50L]  iEES:_Tou  are  ordered  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier, and  to  enter  on  the  soil  of  Virgina.  Your  mis- 
sion is  to  restore  peace  and  confidence  ;  to  protect 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  to  secure  our  brethren 
from  the  grasp  of  armed  traitors.  I  place  under  the 
safeguard  of  your  honor  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  Virginians.  I  know  you  will  respect  their  feel- 
ings and  all  their  rights,  and  will  preserve  the  strict- 
est discipline. 

"  Remember,  that  each  one  of  you  holds  in  his 
keeping  the  honor  of  Ohio  and  the  Union.  If  you 
are  called  to  overcome  armed  opposition,  I  know 
your  courage  is  equal  to  the  task.  Remember  that 
your  only  foes  are  armed  traitors.  Show  mercy  even 
to  them,  when  in  your  power,  for  many  of  them  are 
misguided. 

"  When,  under  your  protection,  the  loyal  men  of 
Western  Virginia  have  been  enabled  to  organize  and 
form  until  they  can  protect  themselves,  you  can  re- 
turn to  your  homes,  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
having  preserved  a  gallant  people  from  destruction." 
Prior  to  the  issue  of  these 

documents,  everything  had 
G  afton.  '  •[  ° 

been  arranged  for  the  ad- 
vance. Colonel  Kelley,  in  command  at  Camp 
Carlisle,  in  Ohio,  opposite  Wheeling,  gave 
the  word  of  command  for  the  onward  move- 
ment, Sunday  evening,  (May  26th,)  by  read- 
ing the  Proclamation  and  Address. 

The  announcement  was  received  with  wild 
huzzas  by  the  troops.  Monday  morning  the 
advance,  composed  of  the  First  Virginia  vol- 
unteers, passed  into  Virginia  eleven  hundred 
stron":,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  were  en  route 
for  Grafton,  a  place  of  some  strategic  impor- 
tance, lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Northwestern  Virginia 
railways.  The  First  Virginia  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  volunteers, 
Colonel  Irvine.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colo- 
nel Steedman,  at  the  same  time  crossed  the 
river  at  Marietta,  and  occupied  Parkersburg, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Northwestern 
railroad. 

The  rebels,  then  in  possession  of  Grafton, 
had  arranged  for  a  descent  on  Wheeling ;  but 
hastily  evacuated  on  the  night  of  Monday, 
having  previously  destroyed  railway  bridges 
and  culverts,  and  placed  obstructions  on  the 
track  at  several  points  to  the  west  of  Grafton. 
The  Federals,  detained  by   broken  bridges 
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and  necessary  repairs,  did  not  reach  the  place 
until  Thursday  morning,  when  six  companies 
under  Colonel  Kelley,  occupied  the  enemy's 
late  quarters.  On  Friday  the  rest  of  the  two 
regiments  came  in.  This  advance  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  Fifteenth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Dickey;  Sixth  Indiana,  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden, and  Seventh  Indiana,  Colonel  Dumont, 
while  the  forces  hurried  up  from  Parkersburg 
to  the  junction. 

McClellan  ordered  the 
surprise  of  Philippi  by  a 
forced  march.  Brigadier- 
General  Morris  arranged  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition. On  the  night  of  June  2d,  two  di- 
visions of  two  regiments  each,  started  for  the 
point  of  attack — one  by  way  of  Webster,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Dumont,  consisting 
of  eight  companies  of  the  Seventh  Indiana,  four 
companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Steedman,  with  his  artillery  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sturgis,  assisted  by 
Colonel  Lander,  who  volunteered  for  the  en- 
terprise. The  second  division,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Kellogg,  comprised  the  First 
Virginia,  and  companies  from  the  Sixteenth 
Ohio  and  Seventh  Indiana.  This  body  moved 
ea-t  by  way  of  Thornton,  thence  south  to  Phi- 
lippi (twenty-two  miles)  by  a  rapid  march. 
It  was  a  most  wretched  night  for  such  an 
enterprise.  The  darkness  was  intense;  the 
mud  was  deep ;  the  wind  and  rain  drove 
against  the  ranks  like  invisible  hands  to  re- 
strain their  march.  Kelley's  men,  having  the 
longer  route  to  pursue,  did  not  reach  the  rear 
of  Philippi  at  the  time  named — four  o'clock 
a.  m.  Dumont  and  Lander  arrived  in  season 
and  awaited  Kelley's  appearance  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  town  to  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's retreat  when  routed  by  the  front  attack. 
The  enemy  soon  became  aware  of  the  Fed- 
eral presence,  when  great  commotion  follow- 
ed in  his  camps.  A  hasty  retreat  was,  evi- 
dently, proposed.  Lander,  impatient  at  this 
threatened  loss  of  his  game,  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  open,  from  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, while  Dumont  with  his  fine  infantry 
rushed  up  the  road,  across  the  bridge,  and 
into  the  town  to  sweep  the  rebels  before  him. 
Lander,  like  a  Saladin,  could  endure  no  dis- 
tant view  of  the  fight.  Leaving  the  artillery 
to  be  served  by  Sturgis,  he  dashed  down  the 
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almost  precipice  front  of  the 
hill,  and,  in  a  moment,  was 
flying  like  a  spirit  of  de- 
struction before  all  into  the  town,  followed  by 
the  shouting  men.  A  brief  struggle  only  fol- 
lowed. The  dismayed  enemy,  under  Colonel 
Porterfield,  for  a  moment  staggered  under 
the  artillery  fire,  then  fled  with  precipitancy 
to  the  south.  Colonel  Kelley's  force  came 
uj)  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  fell  upon 
the  retreat  with  all  the  zeal  which  the  almost 
spent  strength  of  the  wearied  men  would  al- 
low. Kelley  himself  led  in  the  pursuit,  and 
was  struck  down  by  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
Confederate  Assistant-Quartermaster.  Lan- 
der, seeing  the  act,  alone  rushed  in  upon  a 
surrounding  conqmny  of  the  enemy  and  drove 
the  assassiu  iuto  a  fence  corner.  His  friends 
rallied  for  a  rescue,  but  Lander,  with  his  two 
unspent  revolvers,  confronted  them  so  like  a 
Nemesis  that  none  dared  to  come  within  his 
range.  A  squad  of  Kelley's  men  soon  came 
up,  and  would  have  bayoneted  the  rebel  on 
the  spot  had  not  Lander  declared  that  he 
would  protect  a  prisoner  of  war  with  his 
life.  He  was  as  merciful  and  just  in  victory 
as  brave  and  terrible  in  battle.  [Kelley,  shot 
through  the  lungs,  was  pronounced,  by  the 
surgeons,  mortally  wounded  ;  but,  after  weeks 
of  suffering,  the  brave  man  and  excellent  com- 
mander was  again  in  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade.]  The  Union  loss  was  two  killed 
and  Colonel  Kelley  wounded.  The  rebel  loss 
was  sixteen  killed  and  ten  prisoners. 

The  enemy's  camp  contained  much  store 
of  provisions,  clothing  and  munitions,  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  stand  of  arms — 
all  of  which  were  secured.  Porterfield  re- 
treated to  Beverly,  thence  to  Huttonsville, 
whither  the  Confederate  leaders  soon  center- 
ed a  large  force,  while  they  also  proceeded 
to  fortify  several  strong  strategic  and  perma- 
nent positions  at  those  points  which  com- 
manded the  avenues  of  access  to  Southern 
Virginia,  through  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Thus  disposed  the  rebels  felt  not  only  secure, 
but  conceived  the  idea  of  eventually  forcing 
McClellan  back  from  Grafton.  To  secure  the 
requisite  force,  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
commanded  the  militia  of  Western  Virginia 
to  repair  to  the  Huttonsville  camp,  and  forced 
jevies  were  made  to  a  considerable  extent. 


As  a  consequence,  the  Unionists  were  sub- 
jected to  many  perils -.and  persecutions. 
Great  numbers  of  them  fled  to  Grafton,  Phi- 
lippi and  Wheeling — forsaking  their  hom^s 
to  escape  conscription  or  arrest. 
The  Federal  forces  rap- 

idly  augmented  at  Grafton     SubsfT !fD  ^"^ 
°  ol  Both  Parties. 

and  vicinity  during  June, 
with  a  view  to  compass  the  enemy  and 
press  him  from  the  strongholds  he  was 
disposed  to  retain.  Colonel  Steedman's 
regiment  moved  forward  on  the  14th  to 
Buckhannon,  to  protect  the  Union  men  of 
that  place,  but  again  fell  back,  finding  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off  too  imminent.  The 
rebels  were  exceedingly  active.  Great  num- 
bers of  reenforcements  came  in  from  the  Cap- 
ital. Ex-Governor  Wise  was  placed  in  chief 
command  in  Western  Virginia.  Colonel  Pe- 
gram  was  detailed  to  fortify  the  position  on 
Rich  Mountain.  General  Garnett  was  at 
Laurel  Hill.  Rumors  were  frequent  of  ad- 
vances and  surprises.  Scouts  and  spies  lurk- 
ed everywhere,  in  all  guises,  and  both  friend 
and  foe  were  fully  informed  of  each  other's 
doings.  The  rebels  designed  a  bold  push 
for  the  occupancy  of  Cumberland,  thus  to 
outflank  McClellan's  advance  and  to  "  carry 
the  war  into  Yankee  Doodledom" — as  the 
Richmond  papers  facetiously  said  was  their 
true  policy.  Notwithstanding  Colonel  Lew. 
Wallace's  bold  dash  into  Romney,  June  11th, 
the  rebel  forces  infested  the  region  round 
about  in  strong  force ;  and  the  evacuation 
(by  them)  of  Harper's  Ferry  (June  14th)  was 
followed  by  rapid  dashes  to  the  west,  as  if 
putting  out  "  feelers"  in  anticipation  of  their 
arranged  movement  in  force  to  the  North. 
Piedmont,  near  the  Maryland  line,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  was  visited  by 
the  enemy  in  considerable  force,  on  the  19th, 
when  they  proceeded  to  a  general  destruc- 
tion of  bridges,  telegraph  wires,  &c.  They 
then  pushed  for  Cumberland,  where  they 
hoped  to  capture  Colonel  Wallace  and  his 
bold  Zouaves,  Who  held  a  number  of  rebel 
officers  prisoners,  taken  at  Romney.  But, 
the  rapid  reenforcement  of  Wallace  by  the 
mouutaineers,  compelled  the  bold  Confede- 
rates to  give  up  their  hopes  of  entering  Cum- 
berland, or  of  destroying  its  superb  bridge. 
McClellan   arrived   at   Grafton  June  23d. 
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He  then  issued  his  second 

McClellan's  Arrival.       proclamation  repeating  his 
His  Proclamation.         r  ,-,'■,  ■ 

former  pledges,  and  saying : 

"  To  my  great  regret,  I  find  that  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  continue  to  carry  on  a  system  of 
hostilities  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war  among  bel- 
ligerent nations,  and  of  course  far  more  wicked  and 
intolerable  when  directed  against  loyal  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  common  Government 
of  all. 

"  Marauding  parties  are  pursuing  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare, firing  upon  sentinels  and  pickets,  burning 
bridges,  insulting,  injuring  and  even  killing  citizens 
because  of  their  Union  sentiments,  and  committing 
many  kindred  acts. 

"I  do  now,  therefore,  make  proclamation  and 
warn  all  persons  that  individuals  or  parties  engaged 
in  this  species  of  warfare,  irregular  in  every  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  it,  those  attacking  sentries, 
pickets,  or  other  soldiers,  destroying  public  or  pri- 
vate property,  or  committing  injuries  against  any 
of  the  inhabitants  because  of  Union  sentiments  or 
conduct,  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  persons  and 
property  according  to  the  severest  rules  of  military 
law. 

"  All  persons  giving  information  or  aid  to  the 
public  enemies,  will  be  arrested  and  kept  in  close 
custody,  and  all  persons  found  bearing  arms,  un- 
less of  known  loyalty,  will  be  arrested  and  held  for 
examination." 

This  was  called  for  by  the  venomous  char- 
acter betrayed  by  the  Secessionsts,  who  be- 
came guerillas,  bridge-burners,  scouts  and 
thieves,  as  occasion  offered.  The  Proclama- 
tion was  designed  to  reduce  the  conflict  to 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  disposition  of  the  troops  at  the  date 
of  his  arrival  was  as  follows :  Sixth  Indiana 
and  Fourteenth  Ohio  at  Philippi ;  Sixteenth 
Ohio  at  Cheat  River ;  Eighth  and  Tenth  In- 
diana at  Clarksburg ;  Ninth  Ohio  at  Web- 
ster bridge  ;  Third  and  Fourth  Ohio  at  Graf- 
ton. The  Confederates  were  encamjDed  in 
strong  force  thirteen  miles  from  Philippi. 
Portertield,  with  three  thousand  men,  occu- 
pied Huttonsville.  Pegram  was  at  Rich 
Mountain. 

"McClellan  made  a  rapid  inspection  of 
the  surrounding  country,  visiting  all  the 
camps,  conferring  with  all  the  officers,  and 
soon  arranged  his  plans  of  action.  His  poli- 
cy was  one  of  active  advance  and  rapid 
strokes.  On  the  25th,  he  issued  a  second  ad- 
dress  to   his  soldiers.     It   was  couched  in 


McClellan's  Address 
to  his  Soldiers. 


terms  which  bear  repetition,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  conquest  at  which 
the  Union  army  aimed.  It  is  of  value  as 
evidence  bearing  on  the  points  already  al- 
luded to  [see  page  177]  regarding  the  differ- 
ence of  sjurit  which  animated  the  armies : 
"  To  the  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
the  West: 
"  You  are  here  to  support 
the  Government  of  your  country,  and  to  protect  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  your  brethren  threatened  by  a 
rebellious  and  traitorous  foe.  No  higher  or  nobler 
duty  could  devolve  on  man,  and  I  expect  you  to 
bring  to  its  performance  the  highest  and  noblest 
qualities  of  soldiers1  discipline — courage  and  mercy. 
I  call  upon  the  officers  of  every  grade  to  enforce 
the  highest  discipline  ;  and  I  know  that  those  of  all 
grades,  privates  and  officers,  will  display  in  battle 
cool,  heroic  courage,  and  will  know  how  to  show 
mercy  to  a  disarmed  enemy.  Bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  in  the  country  of  friends,  not  of  enemies ; 
that  you  are  to  protect,  not  to  destroy.  Take  noth- 
ing, destroy  nothing,  unless  you  are  ordered  to  do 
so  by  your  General  Officers.  Remember  that  I  have 
pledged  my  word  to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia 
that  their  rights  in  person  and  property  shall  be 
respected.  I  ask  every  one  of  you  to  make  good 
this  promise  in  its  broadest  sense.  We  have  come 
here  to  save,  not  to  upturn.  I  do  not  appeal  to  the 
fear  of  punishment,  but  to  your  appreciation  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Carry  into  battle  the  conviction  that  you  are  right, 
and  that  God  is  on  our  side.  Your  enemies  have 
violated  every  moral  law ;  neither  God  nor  man 
can  sustain  them.  They  have,  without  cause,  re- 
belled against  a  mild  and  paternal  Government; 
they  have  seized  upon  public  and  private  property ; 
they  have  outraged  the  persons  of  Northern  men, 
merely  because  they  came  from  the  North,  and  of 
Southern  Union  men,  merely  because  they  loved 
the  Union  ;  they  have  placed  themselves  beneath 
contempt,  unless  they  can  retrieve  some  honor  on 
the  field  of  battle.  You  will  pursue  a  different 
course.  You  will  be  honest,  brave,  and  merciful. 
You  will  respect  the  right  of  private  opinion.  You 
will  punish  no  man  for  opinion's  sake.  Show  to  the 
world  that  you  differ  from  our  enemies  in  these 
points  of  honor,  honesty  and  respect  for  private 
opinion,  and  that  we  inaugurate  no  reign  of  terror 
where  we  go.  Soldiers,  I  have  heard  that  there 
was  danger  here.  I  have  come  to  place  myself  at 
your  head  and  share  it  with  you.  I  fear  now  but 
one  thing,  that  you  will  not  find  foemen  worthy  of 
your  steel,  I  know  that  I  can  rely  upon  you. 
("Signed)  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major-General  Commanding." 
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The  leniency  shown  dis- 
Thc  leniency  shown  j   persons,   in   Western 

Disloyal  Persons.  j        i  , 

Virginia,  during  the  period 

of  McClellan's  command,  gave  no  little  of- 
fense to  those  who  preferred  to  treat  with 
riuor  every  person  found  in  arms  against  the 
Union.  But,  though  much  harm  came  of  al- 
lowing vicious  enemies  their  liberty  on  sub- 
scribing to  an  oath  which  they  hastened  to 
scorn,  good  came  from  the  leniency  prac- 
ticed. The  masses  of  people,  though  really 
Unionists,  had  been  taught  and  made  to  feel 
that  the  army  was  sent  for  their  subjugation 
and  dispoliation — that  slaves  were  to  be  freed 
and  armed,  and  "  the  Yankees"  made  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil.  To  disabuse  the  people 
of  such  impressions  was  McClellan's  purpose, 
in  order  that  they  might  rally  around  the 
Wheeling  Government  and  thus  reorganize 
the  State.  To  have  carried  the  sword  into 
Virginia  without  these  assurances,  would  have 
been  to  find  an  implacable  enemy  in  every 
resident.  As  results  showed,  the  course  pur- 
sued made  them  friends  and  coadjutors  ; 
Western  Virginia  soon  furnished  several  fine 
and  effective  regiments  for  Federal  service. 
The  same  policy  prevailed,  at  a  later  day,  in 
other  States,  but  with  less  successful  results. 
In  most  instances  leniency  was  construed  as 
evidence  of  pusillanimity;  and  cases  were 
only  too  frequent  where  commanding  officers 
forgot  both  self-respect  and  humanity  in  their 
endeavors  to  "  show  mercy  to  a  conquered 
enemy."  Such  instances  served  all  the  more 
rapidly  to  hasten  the  development  of  that 
stern  sentiment  which  found  its  expression 
in  the  Congressional  Confiscation  and  Eman- 
cipation Act.  of  July,  1862. 

At  the  date  of  July  4th, 
McClellan's  forces  number- 
ed about  thirty-two  thou- 
sand effective  men,  distributed  as  follows : 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buckhannon,  under  his  own 
personal  command  and  that  of  Brigadier- 
General  Rosecrans,  were  the  Third  Ohio, 
Colonel  Isaac  H.  Marrow ;  Fourth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Lorin  Andrews  ;  Seventh  Ohio,  Colo- 
nel E.  B.  Tyler ;  Ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  Robert 
S.  McCook;  Tenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Wm.  H. 
Lytle ;  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Jas.  B. 
Steedman ;  Seventeenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Jno. 
McConnell  ;  Eighteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Timo- 
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thy  R.  Stanley ;  Nineteenth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Saml.  Beatfcy  ;  Eighth  Indiana,  Colonel  Wm. 
P.  Benton  ;  Ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Gideon 
C.  Moody,  (afterwards  Colonel  Milroy  ;)  Tenth 
Indiana,  Colonel  M.  D.  Manson ;  Fifteenth 
Indiana,  Colonel  G.  D.  Wagner;  the  Chicago 
Dragoons,  Captain  W.  Baker  ;  Sturgis'  Rifles, 
(McClellan's  Body  Guard,)  Captain  Sturgis ; 
Chicago  Cavalry,  Captain  Barker ;  the  Cold- 
water  (Michigan)  Artillery,  Captain  Culp. 

At  Philippi  was  the  Sixth  Indiana,  Colonel 
Thos.  T.  Crittenden;  at  Ripley  the  Twenty- 
first  Ohio,  Colonel  Jesse  S.  Norton ;  at  Graf- 
ton (head-quarters  of  Brigadier-General  Hill) 
the  Seventh  Indiana,  Colonel  Dumont;  Thir- 
teenth Ohio,  Colonel  Wm.  S.  Smith  ;  the  Kan- 
sas Artillery  and  Company  I  of  the  Fourth 
(regular)  artillery,  Lieutenant  Ward. 

Colonel  Cox  (ranking  Brigadier-General) 
on  the  Kanawha,  watching  the  movements 
of  Ex-Governor  Wise,  held  the  line  of  the 
river  with  the  Eighth  Ohio,  Colonel  S.  S. 
Carroll ;  Twelfth  Ohio,  Colonel  J.  W.  Lowe  ; 
First  Kentucky,  Colonel  W.  Woodruff; 
Second  Kentucky,  Colonel  W.  G.  Terrell ; 
Eleventh  Ohio,  Colonel  De  Villiers. 

At  Cheat  River  were  the  Fifteenth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Moses  R.  Dickey,  (Colonel  G.  W. 
Andrews  acting ;)  Sixteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  J. 
Irvine,  and  the  First  Virginia. 

There  were,  also,  en  route  for  the  field  the 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  Colonel  J.  C.  Sullivan ; 
Fourteenth  Indiana,  Colonel  N.  Kimball ; 
Seventeenth  Indiana,  Colonel  M.  S.  Hascall. 

At  Clarksburg  were  the  fast  forming 
Second  and  Third  Virginia  volunteers,  after- 
ward commanded  respectively  by  Colonel 
Jno.  W.  Moss  and  Colonel  David  T.  Heroes ; 
also  the  Sixth  Ohio,  Colonel  W.  K.  Bosley. 

These  somewhat  scatter- 
ed forces  McClellan  began 
to  centralize  rapidly.  By 
July  8th  his  lines  were  so  far  compressed 
that  the  advance  was  ordered.  The  enemy's 
main  force  was  then  intrenched  at  Laurel 
Hill.  McClellan's  plan  was  to  approach  it 
from  the  south  and  west,  by  way  of  Buck- 
hannon, while  Brigadier-General  Morris  with 
four  thousand  men  pushed  out  toward  Laurel 
Hill,  direct,  to  keep  the  enemy's  attention  in 
that  direction. 

After  a   sharp  skirmish   at   Buckhannon, 
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The  Battle  of  Rich 
Mountain. 


McClellan  approached  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  whom, 
however,  he  found  strongly 
intrenched  at  Rich  Mountain,  to  the  number 
of  eighteen  hundred,  under  Colonel  Pegram. 
Sending  (July  11th)  General  Rosecrans  with 
a  part  of  three  regiments  to  assail  them  in 
the  rear,  while  he  himself  should  attack  them 
in  front,  he  hoped  to  capture  the  enemy  en 
masse;  but,  some  want  of  co-operation  fol- 
lowed which  interfered  with  the  complete- 
ness of  the  results.  Rosecrans  reached  the 
rear  of  the  mountain  to  find  it  held  by  some 
three  hundred  rebels,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
communicating  with  McClellan  that  he  was 
ready  to  attack.  The  command  of  McClellan 
therefore  Jay  inactive  for  several  hours. 
Hence,  though  the  attack  of  Rosecrans  was 
entirely  successful  upon  the  force  before  him, 
Pegram  took  the  alarm,  and  silently  moved 
oil*  during  the  night  with  his  main  body,  to 
join  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hill.  He  found  it 
impossible,  however,  to  do  so  ;  and,  after  lying 
in  the  woods  for  two  days,  utterly  destitute 
of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  with 
a  large  body  of  his  men,  who  came  strag- 
gling into  the  Union  lines  for  several  suc- 
ceeding days,  as  our  army  pushed  rapidly  on 
their  heels.  Pegram  wrote  to  McClellan,  the 
day  previous  to  his  surrender,  as  follows  : 

"  mx  Miles  fkom  Beverly,  July  12th,  1861. 
"7b  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Northern  Forces, 
Beverly,  Virginia  : 
"  Sir  :  I  write  to  state  to  you  that  I  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retreat  of  General  Garnett,  and  the 
jaded   and   reduced   condition   of  my  command — 
must  of  them  having  been  without  food  for  two  days 
— concluded,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
my  Captains   and  Field  Officers,  to   surrender  my 
command  to  you  to-morrow,  as  prisoners  of  war.    I 
have  only  to  add,  I  trust  they  will  only  receive  at 
your  hands  such  treatment  as  has  been  invariably 
shown  to  the  Northern  prisoners  by  the  South. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  PEGRAM, 
"  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  A.  C.  S.,  commanding." 

The  Federal  commander  replied  by  accept- 
ing the  surrender,  but  stated  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  relieve  either  Pegram  or  his 
meu  from  the  liabilities  incurred  by  them  in 
taking  up  arms  against  their  country.  His 
troops  came  in  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred with  their  officers. 


McClellan's  Report. 


On  the  13th,  McClellan 
was  in  Beverly,  from  which 
Garnett  had  fled  in  confusion,  early  in  the  day. 
The  Federal  commander  gave  the  results  of 
his  two  days'  work,  and  indicated  his  succeed- 
ing course  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Department, 
dated  from  Beverly,  July  13th.     It  read: 

"  The  success  of  to-day  is  all  that  I  could  desire. 
We  captured  six  brass  cannon,  of  which  one  is  ri- 
Sed,  ami  all  the  enemy's  camp  equipage  and  trans- 
portation, even  to  his  cups.  The  number  of  tents 
will  probably  reach  two  hundred,  and  more  than 
sixty  wagons.  Their  killed  and  wounded  will  amount 
to  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  at  least  one  hun- 
dred prisoners,  aud  more  coming  in  constantly.  I 
know  already  of  ten  officers  killed  and  wounded. 

"Their  retreat  v/as  complete.  I  occupied  Bev- 
erly by  a  rapid  march.  Garnett  abandoned  his  camp 
early  this  morning,  leaving  much  of  his  equipage. 
He  came  within  a  few  miles  of  Beverly,  but  our 
rapid  march  turned  him  back  in  great  confusion, 
and  he  is  now  retreating  on  the  road  to  St.  George. 

"  Genera]  Morris  is  to  follow  him  up  closely.  I 
have  telegraphed  for  the  two  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments at  Cumberland  to  join  General  Hill  at  Powles- 
burg.  The  General  is  concentrating  all  his  troops 
at  Rowlesburg,  and  will  cut  off  Garnetfs  retreat 
near  West  Union,  or  if  possible  at  St.  George. 

"  I  may  say  that  we  have  driven  out  some  ten 
thousand  troops,  strongly  intrenched,  with  the  loss 
of  eleven  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Provi- 
sion returns  found  here  show  Garnetfs  force  to  have 
been  ten  thousand  men.  They  were  Eastern  Virgin- 
ians, Georgians,  Tennesseeans,  and  1  think  Carolini- 
ans. To-morrow  I  can  give  full  details  as  to  prison- 
ers, &c.  I  trust  that  General  Cox  has  by  this  time 
drawn  Wise  out  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  In  that 
easel  shall  have  accomplished  the  object  of  liber- 
ating Western  Virginia.  I  hope  the  General-in-Chief 
will  approve  of  my  operations.  " 

This  dispatch  shows  how  well  ordered  the 
movements  were — each  detachment  dropping 
in  upon  the  enemy  to  secure  his  destruction. 

These  movements  of  Gar- 
nett will  be  more  clearly 
apprehended,  by  recurring  to  the  action  of 
the  force  under  General  Morris,  which  Mc- 
Clellan had  ordered  to  move  down  from 
Philippi.  This  division  immediately  started, 
under  the  skillful  pilotage  of  Captain  Ben- 
ham,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  who 
well  knew  the  face  of  the  country.  Beeling- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from 
Laurel  Hill,  was  safely  reached,  and,  in  spite 
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of  the  enemy's  sharp  attacks  by  skirmishers 
and  artillery,  was  fortified  so  as  to  hold  it 
pending  the  approach  of  McClellan's  column 
from  the  south.  When  Pegram  was  so  un- 
expectedly pressed  out  of  his  burrow  at  Rich 
Mountain,  Garnett,  apprehending  his  great 
danger  of  being  caught  between  the  two 
columns,  sought  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
threatening  grasp  of  the  Federal  commander. 
Leaving  Ms  works  on  Laurel  Hill,  he  pushed 
out  for  Beverly.  This,  his  advance  had 
scarcely  occupied  when  the  fugitives  from 
Pegram's  camp,  flying  before  Rosecrans'  hot 
pursuit,  informed  him  that  further  delay 
there  was  impossible  without  capture.  The 
only  avenue  of  escape  was  to  retrace  his  path 
to  Leedsville,  where  another  turnpike  road 
branched  off  to  the  north-east,  on  the  other 
side  of  Laurel  Mountain.  Pursuing  this 
route  with  all  speed,  he  passed  Leedsville 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  pressed 
on  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  down  the 
Cheat  River,  hoping  to  find  some  jiraeticable 
path  across  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of 
Virginia.  Throwing  awTay  all  superfluous 
baggage,  he  fled  rapidly,  and  soon  turned 
off  from  the  main  road  into  a  narrow  path 
along  the  mountains,  in  wdiich  pursuit  might 
be  more  easily  obstructed.  Here  he  closed 
the  narrow  path  after  him,  filling  every  de- 
file through  which  he  moved  by  felling  the 
largest  trees  into  and  across  it. 

The  flight  from  Laurel 
Hill  was  discovered  by 
General  Morris  early  on  the  morning  of  June 
12th.  Pursuit  was  at  once  made — Captain 
Benham  on  the  advance.  Leedsville  was 
reached.  There  the  advance  awaited  the 
coming  up  of  the  wdiole  division.  At  two, 
A.  m.,  (loth,)  the  pursuit  was  resumed.  Ben- 
ham  again  led,  with  eighteen  hundred  men. 
Up  and  down  the  mountains,  through  defiles, 
and  over  rugged  ridges,  everywhere  impeded 
by  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  flying  enemy — the  pursuit  wras  pressed 
with  unflagging  ardor.  Many  men  fell  be- 
hind, exhausted  with  hunger  and  exertion. 
But  on  the  regiments  rushed,  forgetful  of 
hunger,  weariness,  pain,  in  the  eager  desire 
to  put  their  foe  at  bay. 

At  length  their  quarry  was  reached.     On 
one    of  the    branches  of    Cheat  River,   the 
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Federal  scouts  discovered  Garnett's  provision 
train  at  a  halt  (at  noon  of  the  13th.)  A  mus- 
ket, recklessly  discharged  by  an  overjoyed 
trooper,  set  the  train  in  motion,  and  a  further 
pursuit  of  three  miles  followed — the  train  be- 
ing covered  by  two  strong  regiments. 

In  crossing  the  stream  at 
Carricksford,  the  enemy 
again  was  overtaken.  Gar- 
nett there  determined  upon  an  obstinate  de- 
fense—  assisted  greatly  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Cheat  River  wound  around  a  bluff 
fifty  feet  in  height,  whose  base  was  covered 
with  an  almost  impenetrable  laurel  jungle. 
On  this  bluff  Garnett  planted  two  guns  so 
as  to  command  the  Federal  approach.  Two 
thousand  infantry  supported  the  battery,  with 
the  reserve  of  three  thousand  one  mile  in  the 
rear.  The  infantry  was  ensconced  behind  a 
rail  fence  and  trees  felled  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  with  flank  lines  also  under  cover  down 
to  the  road. 

The  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Steedman, 
came  up  first  and  received  the  galling  fire  of 
the  hill.  The  Seventh  Indiana,  Colonel  Du- 
mont,  flung  themselves  into  the  river,  prepara- 
tory to  an  attempt  to  scale  the  bluff  They 
were  only  restrained  by  the  emphatic  orders 
of  Benham,  who  soon  found  a  suitable  point 
for  the  ascent  which  would  flank  the  enemy. 
The  Seventh  was  ordered  to  cross  the  stream 
under  fire ;  then  having  gained  the  foot  of 
the  bluff,  to  pass  down  the  river  to  the  point 
of  ascent,  some  distance  below.  The  gallant 
fellows  executed  the  movement  with  alacrity, 
and,  ere  long,  their  shout,  as  they  marched 
up  the  declivity  upon  the  enemy's  left,  told 
the  troops  still  assailing  in  the  front,  that 
their  comrades  had  won  the  position.  The 
struggle  was  short.  The  enemy  fell  back 
slowly  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  his 
reserves,  leaving  one  gun  in  the  hands  of  the 
Iudianians.  Our  forces  then  prepared  to 
pass  the  stream  to  follow  up  the  attack. 
Garnett,  with  great  bravery,  rode  along  his 
ranks  and  in  vain  sought  to  bring  his  men  up 
to  the  stream  to  contest  the  crossing.  He 
appoached  the  bank  only  to  be  shot  by  the 
advancing  Federalists.  His  men  fled  in  utter 
confusion.  The  reserves  catching  the  panic, 
the  retreat  soon  became  a  disordered  rout. 
The  officers  sought  to  reach  Romney.     Only 
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one  ( Georgia )  regiment 
pursued  its  way  unbroken. 
For  several  days  the 
Federal  scouts  brought  in  the  rebels  in 
great  numbers.  They  proved  to  be  a 
forlorn  set  of  vagabonds  at  best.  But,  all 
were  treated  humanely;  and,  obeying  the 
injunctions  of  orders,  those  were  released  who 
chose  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Many 
of  them  took  the  oath,  were  clothed,  were 
fed  for  several  days,  and  then  were  allowed 
to  depart.  It  was  ere  long  ascertained  that 
the  large  majority  of  those  thus  released 
were  again  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.* 

General  Hill  failed  to  perform  his  allotted 
task  by  catching  the  remnant  of  the  routed 
forces.  He  pushed  for  Oakland  to  find  that 
the  rebels  had  passed  through  that  place  a 
few  hours  previous  to  his  arrival.  Hasten- 
ing on  toward  Romney,  he  approached  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  stronghold,  but 
only  to  gather  up  a  few  stragglers  and  aban- 
doned arms.  About  two  thousand  of  Gar- 
nett's  men  finally  reached  Romney  to  be  ad- 
ded to  Johnston's  army,  then  watching  Pat- 
terson's advance  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
Williamsport.  The  rebel  loss  in  these  seve- 
ral engagements  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
killed,  over  one  thousand  prisoners,  five 
guns,  twelve  colors,  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  and  great  quantities  of  camp  equipage, 
stores,  horses,  &c.  The  Union  loss  was  twenty 
killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

McClellan's  Transfer  Iu    tlle    midst    of   opera- 

te the  Command-       tions,  when  his  campaign 
m"clj1'  '■  had  but  fairly  opened,  Mc- 

Clellan  was  suddeuly  called  to  Washington, 
to  assume  the  active  Command-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  operations  of 
McDowell  in  the  direct  march  upon  Rich- 
mond had  resulted  in  a  reverse  which  threat- 
ened a  general  demoralization  of  the  army, 
while  it  opened  the  way  for  an  enterprising 
enemy  to  walk  up  to  the  very  vicinity  of  the 
National  Capital.     McClellan  had  acted  well 

*  This  infamous  disregard  of  oaths  and  honor  was 
happily  satirized  in  the  sarcasm  of  a  Captain  in  one 
of  the  Ohio  regiments.  A  rattlesnake  was  caught 
alive  on  the  mountains  and  brought  into  camp.  Af- 
ter tiring  of  its  presence,  its  captor  asked  the  Cap- 
tain what  he  should  do  with  the  reptile.  "  Oh, 
ewear  him  and  let  him  go !"  was  the  curt  reply. 


his  part  of  Scott's  well-conceived  programme 
for  forcing  the  enemy  out  of  Virginia.  Pat- 
terson executed  his  allotted  task  with  less 
success — indeed,  so  illy  as  to  cause  McDow- 
ell's defeat  at  the  very  moment  of  victory. 
General  Scott's  injunctions  to  engage  and 
hold  the  rebels  at  Winchester,  at  all  hazards, 
were  not  acted  upon,  and  Johnston's  entire 
army  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  pushed 
down  upon  McDowell's  advancing  divisions 
to  snatch  from  them  the  victory  just  within 
their  grasp.  The  flush  of  success  was  changed, 
in  an  hour,  to  the  panic  of  a  rout ;  and  the 
country  witnessed  the  humiliating  spectacle 
of  its  finest  army  flying  before  a  non-pursuing 
enemy,  leaving  behind  it  the  wounded  and 
sick  and  millions  of  dollars  in  stores,  arms 
and  transportation.  In  such  an  hour  all  eyes 
sought  for  an  acting  commander,  capable  of 
bringing  order  out  of  that  chaos.  The  list 
of  commanders  was  large,  but  all,  compara- 
tively, were  untried  men.  None  had  done 
so  much  and  wrought  so  well  as  McClellan. 
He  was  young,  strong,  loyal  and  eager  for 
duty.  He  had  shown  fine  capacity  for  com- 
mand. His  experience,  for  one  so  young, 
had  been  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  directing 
and  leading  in  the  field.  He  was  the  peo- 
ple's choice,  Scott's  choice,  Government's 
choice.  He  was  relieved  immediately  of  the 
command  in  Western  Virginia  to  enter  upon 
the  herculean  task  of  restoring  order,  of  giv- 
ing efficiency  to  the  army  covering  the  Capital. 

Transferring  his  com- 
mand to  Brigadier- General 
Roseorans,  (July  22d,)  Mc- 
Clellan departed  from  Beverly  for  Grafton 
and  Wheeling.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Pittsburg  and  journeyed  rapidly  to  Wash- 
ington. Rosecrans  had  proven  himself  to 
be  an  .  able  man.  To  him  Government  was 
willing  to  confide  the  responsible  trust  of 
saving  Western  Virginia  from  the  Confede- 
rates and  the  blind  fury  of  Governor  Letcher. 
The  loyal  efforts  for  reorganizing  the  State 
called  for  the  exercise,  by  the  enemy,  of  all 
available  resources  to  save  the  dismember- 
ment of  Virginia,  and  Rosecrans  soon  found 
that  the  second  campaign  on  the  line  of  the 
Kanawha  would  claim  vigilance,  activity, 
sagacity  and  bravery  which  had  not  yet  been 
demanded  of  that  command. 


Rosecrans  iu  Com- 
mand. 
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the    wheeling    convention.      reorganization    op   the   state 
(Virginia;    by    the    loyalists 


Movements  of  the 
Loyalists. 


An  uprising  of  the  loyal 
element  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia followed  the  reign  of 
tyranny  inaugurated  at  Richmond.  As  al- 
ready stated,  [pages  149-151,]  steps  were 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  lying 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  early  in 
May  (1861),  to  assert  their  legal  rights.  The 
various  town  meetings  sent  delegates  to  a 
preliminary  Convention,  which  convened  at 
Wheeling  May  13th.  A  session  of  three  days 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  Central 
Committee  of  nine — who  were  instructed  to 
issue  an  Address  to  the  people  setting  forth 
the  views  of  the  Convention  and  preparing 
them  for  the  independent  movement  deter- 
mined upon.  The  resolutions  adopted  were 
strongly  loyal  to  the  Union  in  tone,  and  de- 
claratory of  a  purpose  to  resist  the  revolution 
attempted,  by  demanding  a  separation  from 
the  Eastern  section  of  the  State.  We  may 
give  place  to  the  fol  lowing,  as  illustrative  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  people : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That,  in  our  deliberate  judgment, 
the  ordinance  passed  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia, 
on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  known  as  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  by  which  said  Convention  under- 
took, in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  repeal 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  this  State,  and  to  resume  all  the  rights 
and  powers  granted  under  said  Constitution,  is  un- 
constitutional, null,  and  void. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  schedule  attached  to  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  suspending  and  prohibiting 
the  election  of  members  of  Congress  for  this  State, 
is  a  manifest  usurpation  of  power,  to  which  we  ought 
not  to  submit. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  the  agreement  of  the  24th  of 
April,  1861,  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  Con- 
federate States  and  this  State,  and  the  Ordinance 
of  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  approving  and  ratifying 
said  agreement,  by  which  the  whole  military  force 
and  military  operations,  offensive  and  defensive, 
of  this  Commonwealth  are  placed  under  the  chief 
27  : 
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control  and  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, basis  and  footing  as  if  the  Commonwealth  were 
now  a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  and  all  the  acts 
of  the  executive  officers  of  our  State  in  pursuance 
of  said  agreement  and  Ordinance,  are  plain  and  pal- 
pable violations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  urge  and  entreat 
the  citizens  of  the  State  everywhere,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  western  section,  to  be  prompt  at  the 
polls  on  the  23d  instant ;  and  to  impress  upon  every 
voter  the  duty  of  voting  in  condemnation  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  not  be 
involved  in  the  ruin  to  be  occasioned  by  its  adoption, 
and  with  the  view  to  demonstrate  the  position  of  the 
West  on  the  question  of  Secession. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  citizens  of  Western  Virginia  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  we  also  recommend  to  the 
citizens  of  the  several  counties  to  vote  at  said  elec- 
tion for  such  persons  as  entertain  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  resolutions  for  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  our  State. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  geographical, 
social,  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  North- 
western Virginia,  this  Convention  are  constrained 
in  giving  expression  to  the  opinion  of  their  con- 
stitutents  to  declare  that  the  Virginia  Convention  in 
assuming  to  change  the  relation  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  the  Federal  Government  have  not  only 
acted  unwisely  and  unconstitutionally,  but  have 
adopted  a  policy  utterly  ruinous  to  all  the  material 
interests  of  our  section,  severing  all  our  social  ties, 
and  drying  up  all  the  channels  of  our  trade  and 
prosperity. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  being  ratified  by  a  vote,  we  recommend 
to  the  people  of  the  counties  here  represented,  and 
all  others  disposed  to  co-operate  with  us,  to  appoint 
on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1861,  delegates  to  a  General 
Convention,  to  meet  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  at 
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such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Committee 
hereinafter  provided,  to  devise  such  measures  and 
take  such  action  as  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  they  represent  may  demand— each  county 
to  appoint  a  number  of  Eepresentatives  to  said  Con- 
vention equal  to  double  the  number  to  which  it 
will  be  entitled  in  the  next  House  of  Delegates  ;  and 
the  Senators  and  Delegates  to  be  elected  on  the  23d 
inst.,  by  the  counties  referred  to,  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  who  concur  in  the 
views  of  this  Convention,  to  be  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  said  Convention  as  members  thereof." 

Several  others  were  adopted  expressive  of 
their  wishes  and  purposes,  and  calculated  to 
forward  the  movement  inaugurated. 

The  Address  proposed 
by  the  Committee  was  a 
paper  for  the  crisis.  It  ad- 
jured the  people  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
great  work  to  be  done,  to  prepare  for  the 
struggle  at  hand  with  treason.  "  Why 
should  the  people  of  Northwestern  Virginia," 
they  said,  "  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged 
into  the  rebellion  inaugurated  by  ambitious 
and  heartless  men,  who  have  banded  them- 
selves together  to  destroy  a  Government 
formed  for  you  by  your  patriot  fathers,  and 
which  has  secured  to  you  all  the  liberties  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  man,  and  has,  for 
near  three-fourths  of  a  century,  sheltered  you 
in  sunshine  and  in  sform,  made  you  the  ad- 
miration of  the  civilized  world,  and  confer- 
red upon  you  a  title  more  honored,  respected 
and  revered,  than  that  of  king  or  potentate 
—the  title  of  an  American  citizen.  Will 
you  passively  surrender  it,  and  submit  to  be 
used  by  the  conspirators  engaged  in  this  ef- 
fort to  enslave  you  as  their  instruments  by 
which  your  enslavement  is  to  lie  effected  ?" 

The  question  of  secession  was  considered. 
Local  feeling  against  the  domineering  East- 
ern section  of  the  State  added  keenness  to 
their  invective  against  the  conspirators  who 
aimed  to  render  Virginia  the  battle-ground. 
"  Why  should  we  thus  permit  ourselves  to  be 
tyrannized  over  and  made  slaves  of  by  the 
haughty  arrogance  and  wicked  machinations 
of  would-be  Eastern  despots  ?  Are  we  sub- 
missionists,  craven  cowards,  who  will  yield 
to  daring  ambition  the  rich  legacy  of  Free- 
dom which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fath- 
ers, or  are  we  men  who  know  our  rights,  and 
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knowing,  dare  maintain 
them  ?  If  we  are,  we  will 
resist  the  usurpers,  and 
drive  from  our  midst  the  rebellion  sought  to 
be  forced  upon  us.  We  will,  in  the  strength 
of  our  cause,  resolutely  and  determinedly 
stand  by  our  rights  and  our  liberties,  secured 
to  us  by  the  struggles  of  our  Revolutionary 
Fathers,  and  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  have  grown  and  prospered 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  world's  history. 
We  will  maintain,  protect,  and  defend  that 
Constitution  and  the  Union  with  all  our 
strength,  and  with  all  our  powers,  ever  re- 
membering that  '  Resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God.'  " 

The  Convention  arranged  for  by  the  pri- 
mary Convention,  to  lie  held  on  the  11th  of 
June,  was  referred  to  as  demanding  for  its 
members  the  most  resolute,  temperate  and 
wise  of  the  people  for  its  delegates  ;  and  the 
voters  were  besought  to  give  their  hearts, 
hands,  souls  to  the  work  of  representation. 
The  document  closed  : 

••  Fellow  citizens  of  Northwestern  Virginia:  The  is- 
sue is  with  you.  Your  destiny  is  in  your  own 
hands.  If  you  are  worthy  descendants  of  worthy 
sires,  you  will  rally  to  the  defense  of  your  liberties, 
and  the  Constitution,  which  has  protected  and 
blessed  you,  will  still  extend  over  you  its  protecting 
aegis,  it  you  hesitate  or  falter,  all  is  lost,  and  you 
and  your  children,  to  the  latest  posterity,  are  des- 
tined  to  perpetual  slavery." 

This  was  signed  by  the  entire  Committee. 
Its  wide  circulation  produced  an  exciting 
canvass  of  the  whole  question  of  National 
and  State  relations.  Day  by  day  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  gained  in  strength  and  solidity, 
aided  by  the  presence  of  Federal  arms,  which 
had  driven  the  emissaries  of  despotism  from 
much   of  the  northern  section   of  the  State. 

'Judge  Thompson — whose 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
defining  treason  we  haveal- 
ready  referred  to  (page  151) — followed  this 
address  by  a  proclamation  ordering  the  dis- 
persion of  armed  rebels  and  disloyal  combi- 
nations. The  Judge  spoke  as  a  justice  on 
the  bench,  fully  resolved  upon  preserving 
the  peace,  order  and  course  of  justice, 
in  the  circuit  over  which  he  presided.  His 
words  were  those  of  a  wise  and  resolute  man 
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— willing  to  do  justice 
even  to  those  who  pro- 
nounced themselves  ene- 
mies of  the  old  Government.  Among  other 
arguments  put  with  telling  force  against  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State,  and  the  Seces- 
sionists, who  threatened  to  subjugate  the 
western  section  in  event  of  its  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  revolution,  was  this : 

"  To  those  citizens  in  Western  Virginia  who  claim 
the  right  of  secession,  in  like  manner  I  appeal  to 
lay  down  their  arms  against  their  brethren  and  fath- 
ers, and  to  submit  to  the  judgment  and  wish  of  their 
own  people,  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State  as 
West  Virginia.     If  it  is  right  for  one  portion  of  the 
people  in  mass  to  violate  or  set  aside  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  free  themselves  from  political  inter- 
course with  other  portions   of  the   people   of  the 
United  States,  surely  it  should  be  permitted  to  so 
large  a  body  of  people  as  West  Virginia,  exercising 
their  sovereignty  in  a  lawful  manner  under  the  Con- 
stitution   and    in    support  of  the   Constitution,  to 
choose  their  destinies.     This,  at  the  late  election, 
they  have   done   in  no   equivocal   manner.      They 
should  be  permitted,  and  especially  by  you,  their 
brethren,  exercising  with  such  unanimity  this  sove- 
reign and  constitutional  right,  to  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  in  peace;  to  maintain  the 
solemn  integrity    of  the   institutions  under  which 
they  have  grown  and  prospered.     By  this  vote  they 
have  solemnly  said  they  have  no  cause  of  revolu- 
tion ;  they  are  satisfied  ;  let  them  remain  in  peace. 
If  you  are  dissatisfied,  go  in  peace  ;  go  where  you 
will  have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  those  whose 
cause  you  espouse  ;  and  in  God's  name,  in  the  name 
of  our  ancient  friendships  and  fireside  relations,  in 
the  name   of  that  peace,  the  skirts  of  whose  robe 
will  be  dabbled  in  blood,  if  you  remain  in  arms ;  in 
virtue  of  the  holy  ties  of  relationship,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  whatever  of  Constitutions  and  the 
laws  are  left,  while  yet  the  ruin  has  not  reached  you 
and  us  ;  while  the  vengeance   of  civil  war  has  not 
broken  up  all  domestic  ties,  and  the  sword  of  pri- 
vate revenge  has  not  crossed  your  own  thresholds 
and  sprinkled  it  with  blood,  and  left  your  homes 
and  your  households  in  ruin ;   by   all  the    solemn 
memories  of  the  past  and  the  obligations  of  the  pres- 
ent to  recognize  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  seek  their  own  happiness  and  welfare  in  a 
lawful  and  peaceful  manner  ;  in  the  solemn  majesty 
of  those  laws,  and  in  a  higher  appeal  of  justice  and 
the  cry,  depart,  depart  in  peace,  and  give  not  up 
West  Virginia,    which    otherwise    will    remain    in 
safety,  if  not  repose,  to   the   horrors  of  a   terrible 
war.     With  such  a  large  majority,  neither  Eastern 
Virginia  nor  the  South  will  be  disposed  to  coerce 


us  to  their  own  local  and  peculiar  policy.  With 
such  a  position  as  West  Virginia  occupies,  sepa- 
rated by  vast  mountain  ranges  from  Old  Virginia, 
accessible  to  the  whole  West  and  the  whole  North, 
the  whole  will  be  a  unit  in  our  defense.  West 
Virginia  never  can  be  coerced  or  conquered.  Her 
streams  may  run  blood  and  her  households  may  be 
desolated,  and  if  this  shall  be  so,  it  will  be  the  work 
of  those  in  West  Virginia  who  remain  in  arms  to  op- 
pose and  resist  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  her 
people.  Retire,  disband,  and  let  us  alone  in  peace, 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  do  not  re- 
quire those  laws  and  Constitution  to  be  maintained 
here  at  this  mighty  sacrifice." 

This  strong  document  assisted  materially 
in  consolidating  the  Union  sentiment :  apply- 
ing the  peculiar  philosophy  of  secession,  the 
Western  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
a  right  to  a  separate  organization  if  it  so 
willed.  Immediately  the  sentiment  of  sepa- 
ration became  paramount ;  and  the  election 
(June  4th)  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  of 
June  11th,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  such  rep- 
resentatives as  the  Committee  had  called  for 
— brave,  discreet  and  loyal  men. 

The    Convention    assem- 

iii      i.    un       r  ,i  Assemblage  of  the 

bled   at   Wheeling   on   the     „r, 

°  Wheeling  Convention. 

11th,    and     proceeded    to 
business  on  the  day  following.     Forty  coun- 
ties were  represented,   in  the   proportion  of 
their  representation  in  the  State  Legislature. 
Arthur  J.   Boreman,   of  Wood   county,   was 
chosen  permanent  chairman,   and   delivered 
an  address  which  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
proceedings  to  follow.     It  was  patriotic,  loyal 
and  firm.     The  programme  arranged  for  ac- 
tion contemplated  the  organization  of  a  Pro- 
visional  Government  for  the   State  :  the  de- 
position of  the  old  State  authorities,  and  the 
entire  reorganization  of  the  Municipal  branch- 
es.    On  the  second  day  of  the  session  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, thanking  General  McClellan  for  'invading' 
Virginia,  commending  the  bravery  of  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Kelley  and  his  regiment,  &c,  &c. 
The  Committee  on  Business,  through  its  chair 
man,  John  S.  Carlisle,  reported  on  the  loth, 
a  Declaration,  reviewing  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the   State,   setting  forth  the   usurpa- 
tions of  the  Richmond  Convention,  offering  a 
bill  of  rights,  repudiating  allegiance  to  the 
Southern    Confederacy,     and    vacating    the 
offices  of  all  who  adhered  to  it,  whether  legis- 
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lative  or  judicial.     The  reading  of  this  was 
listened  to  with  profound  interest,  not  a  dis- 
senting  opinion   being   expressed.      It  was 
made  the  special  order  for 
Proceedings  of  the      the    14th>     Various   other 

Wheeling  Convention. 

resolves  were  sprung — all 
proving  the  feverish  anxiety  of  the  members 
for  action.  In  the  debate  which  followed,  on 
the  Declaration,  Mr.  Dorsey  of  Monongahela, 
took  strong  grounds  for  an  immediate  divi- 
sion of  the  State.  Mr.  Carlisle  took  the 
ground  that  Congress,  at  the  coming  session, 
would  not  be  likely  to  recognize  the  division 
(which  recognition  was  necessary)  until  the  re- 
bellion in  the  Southern  States  was  put  down, 
the  object  of  Congress  being  to  restore  every 
original  State  to  the  Union.  Congress  would 
recognize  the  Provisional  Legislature,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  and  Con- 
gress, separation  could  be  effected  at  an  early 
day.  This  view  did  not  disconcert  those 
members  who  were  for  immediate  division  of 
the  State  and  its  admission  to  the  Union  as 
the  State  of  Kanawha. 

An  ordinance  was  reported,  on  the  14th, 
from  the  Business  Committee,  reorganizing 
the  State,  vacating  the  seats  of  all  State  offi- 
cers in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ; 
providing  for  a  provisional  government  and 
for  the  election  of  officers;  also  providing 
that  the  State,  county  and  municipal  officers 
immediately  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  This  was  made  the  spe- 
cial order  for  June  19th. 

It  was  announced,  on  the  14th,  that  five 
hundred  stand  of  arms  had  arrived  at  Wheel- 
ing, as  a  loan  from  old  Massachusetts,  to  arm 
the  Home  Guards — that  fifteen  hundred  more 
were  on  their  way — an  item  of  news  which 
sent  a  thrill  of  patriotic  joy  through  the  as- 
seinbly. 

Mr.  Dorsey,  above  referred  to,  brought  for- 
ward his  Declaration  of  Independence  (June 
17th)  looking  to  a  division  of  the  State.  It 
was  supported  by  Pierpont  and  others,  and, 
after  an  interesting  debate  was  adopted 
unanimously.  This  Declaration  was  signed 
on  the  20th,  by  fifty-six  members — the  same 
number  attached  to  the  glorious  instrument 
of  1776. 

On  the  18th,  Mr.  Farnesworth,  of  Upshur 
county,  offered  a  resolution  that,  one  of  the 


leading  objects  of  the  Convention,  after  the 
establishment  of  a  Provisional  Government, 
was  to  provide  for  the  separation  of  Western 
from  Eastern  Virginia.  This,  after  a  warm 
contest,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven 
to  seventeen. 

The  19th  being  set  apart 

.  Proceedings,  &c. 

for  the  consideration  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Reorganization,  the  Convention 
proceeded  with  the  important  discussion.     It 
was  finally  passed,  nearly  as  it  came  from  the 
Committee.     It  provided — 

1st.  For  the  appointment  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
to  act  until  their  successors  should  be  duly 
elected. 

2d.  For  a  Council  of  Five,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Convention,  to  act  as  advisers  with 
the  Governor,  and  to  aid  in  executing  his 
official  orders. 

3d.  For  the  recognition,  as  the  Legislature, 
of  those  members  elected  to  the  State  Gene- 
ral Assembly  May  23d,  1861,  who  should 
subscribe  to  and  qualify  themselves  by  tak- 
ing the  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed.* 

4th.  Defined  the  oath  and  provided  that  all 
State  officers,  Legislators,  Judges,  Clerks, 
Sheriffs,  Commissioners,  Justices,  &c,  should 
take  or  subscribe  to  it  before  being  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office. 

5th.  Declared  all  offices  vacant  of  those  who 
refused  to  take  oath,  and  provided  for  an 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


*  The  oath  adopted  read  as  follows  : 
"State  of  Virginia,  Ohio  County,  ss.  : 

"  Before  the  subscriber,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  aforesaid,  this  day  in  my  said  county, 
came  A.  B.,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  following 
oath  : 

"  '  I,  A.  B.,  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  anything  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Convention  which  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1861,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing :  And  that  I  will  uphold  and  defend  the 
Government  of  Virginia  as  vindicated  and  restored 
by  the  Convention  whi-h  assembled  at  Wheeling  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  June,  1861.  A.  B.' 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  this  5th  day  of  July,  1861. 

"J.  P." 
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On  the  20tli  the  Western  Virginia  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed.  It  was 
an  impressive  scene.  The  roll  was  called  by 
counties,  and  each  member  came  forward  to 
the  Secretary's  desk  and  signed  the  parch- 
ment. 

In  the  afternoon,  Frank  H.  Pierpont,  of 
Marion  county,  was  unanimously  elected  Gov- 
ernor; Daniel  Paisley,  of  Mason  county,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  Messrs.  Lamb,  Paxhaw, 
Van  Winkle,  Harrison  and  Lazar  to  form  the 
Governor's  Council.  The  election  of  an  At- 
torney-General was  postponed. 

The  Governor  was  formally  inaugurated 
during  the  afternoon,  when  he  delivered  his 
Inaugural  Address.  It  was  brief  but  patri- 
otic, calling  upon  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  be  firm,  while  he  himself  prom- 
ised to  be  true  to  the  great  trust  reposed 
in  him. 

The  new  Government,  now  fully  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  trouble,  moved  forward  with 
a  firmness,  a  prudence,  a  foresight  which  did 
not  fail  to  command  the  approbation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
loyal  people.  In  that  reorganization  was  the 
germ  of  Virginia's  regeneration  and  restora- 
tion to  the  Union. 

On  the  24th,  a  Commit- 
tee, (of  seventeen,)  previ- 
ously appointed,  reported 
an  address  to  the  people,  explaining  and  jus- 
tifying the  acts  of  the  Convention.  The  ad- 
dress, at  considerable  length,  sketched  the 
history  of  late  events  in  Virginia,  reciting  the 
infamous  course  of  procedure  in  the  Rich- 
mond Convention,  by  which  the  State  was 
forced  out  of  the  Union  —  how  the  whole 
thing  was  done  in  secret  session,  against  the 
protests  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  "  Up  to  this  day,"  said  the 
address,  "the  debates  which  preceded  the 
vote  are  concealed  from  the  people,  who  are 
thus  denied  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  rendered  se- 
cession necessary  and  justified  so  gross  a  dis- 
regard of  their  lately  expressed  will."  But, 
even  though  thus  illegally  passed,  the  Ordi- 
nance had  no  effect  until  ratified  at  the  polls 
by  the  people.  Yet,  prior  to  that  ratification, 
open  violence  and  acts  of  treason  were  com- 
mitted, to  which  the  address  referred,  as  evi- 
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dence  of  the  substitution  of 
a  tyranny  for  the  voice  of 
the  people.  "  This  bold  as- 
sumption of  authority,"  it  said,  "  was  followed, 
by  numerous  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  the  levy  of  troops  to  aid  in  the 
capture  of  the  National  Capital  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  National  authority ;  and,  to 
crown  the  infamy  of  the  conspirators,  with 
whom  the  Executive  had  now  coalesced,  by 
an  attempt,  without  even  the  pretense  of  the 
authority  or  acquiescence  of  the  people,  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  United 
States  to  a  league  of  rebellious  States,  in  arms 
against  the  former."  The  document  then 
proceeded  to  cite  the  incidents  of  the  mock- 
voting  on  the  Ordinance — how  Judges  charg- 
ed Grand  Juries  that  opposition  to  the  revo- 
lution would  be  punished  as  treason  to  the 
State — how  "  armed  partisans  of  the  conspi- 
rators in  various  places  arrested,  plundered 
and  exiled  peaceable  citizens  for  no  other 
crime  than  their  adherence  to  the  Union." 

These  and  other  causes  led  loyal  Virginians 
to  resent  the  outrages,  the  indignities,  the 
usurpations  heaped  upon  them,  and  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  resulted  in  the  calling  of 
a  Convention  to  legislate  a  new  Government 
into  existence,  under  which  they  might  find 
protection  and  retain  their  old  relations  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  question  of 
the  right  of  secession  was  referred  to  only  to 
be  denounced.  Only  the  'people  of  the  United 
States  could  dissolve  the  compact  of  the 
Union.  "  The  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  our  own  Com- 
monwealth, in  express  terms,  reserves  the 
right  to  abrogate  it  to  those  by  whom  it  was 
made,  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  thus 
repudiating  in  advance  the  modern  doctrine 
of  separate  State  secession.  This  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  views  of  our  elder  states- 
men, whose  patriotism  and  ability  are  held 
in  reverence,  not  only  by  us  and  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  Union,  but  by  good  men 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  logic  of 
every  honest  heart,  that  a  contract,  a  com- 
pact, or  call  it. what  you  will,  can  only  be  set 
aside  by  the  joint  act  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  made."  This  strong  argument  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  proving  the  impolicy  of  se- 
cession even  if  a  right  existed  ;  and,  partic- 
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ularly  relating  to  the  condition  of  Western 
Virginia,  the  address  assumed  that  every  in- 
terest of  peace,  prosperity,  progress,  patriot- 
ism, remonstrated  against  a  severance  of  the 
tie  which  bound  the  State  to  the  Union. 

There  was,  then,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  one  course  to  pursue — to  call  a  Conven- 
tion and  to  j)roceed  in  legislating  the  State 
back  into  its  old  relations  with  the  Union. 
The  address  then  stated,  in  general  terms, 
the  action  taken  by  the  Convention  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  Provisional  Government, 
the  appointment  of  Provisional  officers,  &c, 
adding  that,  to  the  General  Assembly  (Legis- 
lature) soon  to  assemble  at  the  Governor's 
call,  would  revert  the  power  and  duty  of 
such  other  action  as  was  necessary.  All  loyal 
sections  of  the  State  not  represented  in  the 
Legislature  and  Convention  were  called  upon 
to  hold  special  elections  to  fill  such  vacancies 


— writs  for  such  elections  to  be  issued  by 
the  Governor.  The  document  closed  with 
an  appeal  to  the  people  to  stand  by  the 
Union — to  sustain,  unflinchingly,  their  new 
Government — to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  "perjured  oligarchy  who  has  usurped 
your  Government  and  has  sold  you  to  the 
ambitious  despots  of  an  unholy  affiliation." 

The  Convention  adjourn- 
ed June  25th,  to  meet  on 
the  1st  Tuesday  in  August. 
Governor  Pierpont,  on  the  22d  of  June,  is- 
sued his  proclamation  assembling  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  at  Wheeling,  on  the  1st  of  July 
— on  which  day  it  came  together,  most  of 
the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  being 
then,  or  soon  after,  represented.  It  proceeded 
to  legislate  for,  and  to  vitalize,  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  it  soon  found  itself  in  a  self- 
sustaining,  independent  condition. 


Adjournment  of  the 
Convention. 


CHAPTER   XXL 


THE     CAMPAIGN     OP      THE      UPPER     POTOMAC. 


The  Chamhersburg 
Camp. 


Major-General  of  Vol- 
unteers, Robert  Patterson, 
assumed  command  of  the 
troops  gathered  in  camp  at  Chambersburg. 
The  enemy  being  in  possession  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  menaced  Southern  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  by  their  presence.  The  Chambers- 
burg camp  was  first  formed  with  reference 
to  covering  the  endangered  section  ;  but  be- 
came the  centre  of  movements  against  the 
Confederates  when  Scott  arranged  for  the 
Federal  advance  into  Virginia. 

June  3d  Patterson  issued  his  proclamation 
announcing  the  forward  movement.  The 
document,  like  that  issued  by  McCiellan,  en- 
joined upon  the  soldiers  respect  for  private 
property,  protection  to  the  loyal,  and,  should 
occasion  offer,  the  troops  were  to   suppress 


Patterson's  First 
Proclamation. 


any  servile  insurrections. 
In  its  language  the  docu- 
ment was  patriotic,  and 
was  decidedly  against  treason  and  its  abet- 
tors.* The  troops  then  addressed  consisted 
of  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  five  hundred 
dragoons,  all  finely  equipped  and  quite  tho- 
roughly armed  ,with  Captain  Doubleday's  and 
Seymour's  batteries  of  flying  artillery,  in  esse. 
The  march  was  taken  up  on  the  morning 
of  June  7th  —  Brigadier-General  Thomas' 
division  on  the  advance.  Supporting  move- 
ments were  made  from  the  east,  by  General 
Stone's  column,  which  started  for  Edwards' 


*  This  is  especially  remarked,  since  General  Pat- 
terson had  been  charged  with  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause,  and,  by  some  papers,  had  been  pronounced 
actually  disloyal. 
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The  Combined  Move 
merit. 


Bridges  Destroyed. 


Dash  at  Romney. 


Ferry,  via  Tenallytown  and 
Rockville.  [Edwards'  Fer- 
ry is  on  the  Potomac,  about 
half-way  between  Washington  and  Harper's 
Ferry.]  Colonel  Lewis  Wallace,  with  his 
Indiana  Zouaves,  took  possession  of  Cumber- 
land on  the  9th  of  June. 

These  forward  and  com- 
bined movements  from  the 
front  added  to  the  rapid  concentration  of 
McClellan's  forces  to  press  the  enemy's  flank, 
compelled  Johnston  —  the  rebel  General  in 
command  of  the  Winchester  District— to  re- 
tire from  his  advance.  He  burned  the  bridges 
at  Point  of  Rocks  and  Berlin  on  the  Potomac, 
on  the  morning  of  June  7th.  The  same  day 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  Leesbnrg  moved 
down  upon  the  line  of  the  Alexandria,  Lou- 
don and  Hampshire  Railroad,  destroying 
bridges  at  Tuscarora,  Lycoline,  Goose  Creek 
and  Beaver  Dam. 

Colonel  Wallace  made  a 
sudden  dash  on  the  11th 
upon  Romney,  Virginia,  which  was  held  by 
a  regiment  of  Virginia  cavalry.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete.  Though  the  enemy 
fought  with  some  spirit,  the  Zouaves  soon 
6ent  them  flying.  Two  of  the  rebels  were 
found  dead  on  the  field.  Stores,  ammuni- 
tion, arms  and  horses  to  a  considerable  amount 
were  seized,  with  which  the  Indianians  re- 
turned to  Cumberland. 

This  sudden  sally  upon 
his  left  hastened  Johnston's 
movements.  Haider's  Fer- 
ry was  evacuated  June  13th  and  14th.  Every- 
thing was  destroyed  in  the  shape  of  immov- 
able property,  including  some  stores  and 
heavy  guns.  The  superb  railway  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  and  the  Winchester  span  were 
given  to  the  flames,  and  the  piers  shattered 
witli  powder.  The  old  Government  armory, 
shops,  &c,  were  consumed — the  fine  ma- 
chinery having  previously  been  removed  to 
Richmond.  The  railroad  bridges  at  Martins- 
burg  and  Capen  river,  the  "  Pillar"  bridge 
and  the  turnpike  bridge  over  the  Potomac 
at  Shepardstown,  were  also  destroyed.  Canal 
dams,  locks  and  embankments  were,  for 
miles,  rendered  useless.  The  enemy  fell  back 
in  two  columns,  one  upon  Winchester  and 
one  towards  Leesburg — points  from  which  to 


Harper's  Ferry  Evac 
uated. 


The  Federal 
Army. 


watch  and  annoy  the  Federal  advance.  The 
Confederate  army  left  only  ruin  and  desola- 
tion in  its  track. 

Patterson  took  up  his 
head-quarters  at  Hagers- 
town  June  14th.  The  army 
under  his  direct  command  at  that  date  num- 
bered about  twenty-one  thousand  men,  though 
it  soon  was  increased  by  troops  from  Wis- 
consin, Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  organized  as  follows  : 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Brevet  Major-General  George  Cadwalader  commanding, 
consisting  of  First,  Third  and  Fourth  brigades. 

First  brigade,  Colonel  George  H.  Thomas,  Second  U.  S.  cav- 
alry, commanding. 

Third  brigade,  Brigadier-General  E.  C.  Williams,  com- 
manding. 

Fourth  brigade,  Colonel  Dixon  S.  Miles,  Second  U.  S.  infan- 
try, commanding. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Major-General  Wm.  H.  Keim  commanding,  consisting  of 
Second  and  Fifth  brigades. 

Second  brigade,  Brigadier-General  Geo.  C.  Wynkoop,  com- 
manding. 

Fifth  brigade,  Brigadier-General  Jas.  S.  Negley,  com- 
manding. 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 

Cavalry,  four  companies  U.  S.,  and  First  Philadelphia  city 
troops,  Captain  James,  commanding. 

Captain  Doubleday's  battalion  of  artillery  and  infantry. 

First  Rhode  Island  regiment  and  battery,  Colonel  Burn- 
side,  commanding. 

Sixth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Nagle. 

Twenty-First  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Ballier. 

Twenty-Third  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Dare. 

SECONT)   BRIGADE. 

First  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Yohe. 

Second  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Stam- 
baugh. 

Third  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Miuier. 

Twenty-Fourth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Owen. 

THIRD  BRIGADE. 

Seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Irwin. 
Eighth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Emley. 
Tenth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Meredith. 
Twentieth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Gray. 

FOURTH  BRIGADE. 

Second  and  Third  U.  S.  infantry,  Major  Sheppard. 

Ninth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Long- 
necker. 

Thirteenth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Rowley. 

Sixteenth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Zeigle. 

FIFTH  BRIGADE. 

Fourteenth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Johnston. 

Fifteenth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Oakferd. 
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Eleventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Jarrett. 

First  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteers,  Colonel  Starkweather. 

Fourth  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  Colonel  Wood- 
house. 

A  Sixth  brigade  was  afterwards  (June  23d)  added,  com- 
posed of  three  regiments  from  the  Fifth  brigade,  (the  last 
three  named,)  and  U.  S.  infantry  and  a  battery.  This  was 
given  to  Brigadier-General  Abercrombie.  General  Negley's 
brigade  was  filled  up  with  newly  arrived  Western  regiments. 

The  First  brigade,  Gene- 
ral Thomas,  moved  direct 
Potomac. 

upon  Williamsport,  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  that  point,  by  wading, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  This  passage 
was  made  as  preparatory  to  the  march  upon 
Martinsburg,  where,  it  was  understood,  the 
enemy  still  lingered.  General  Cadwalader's 
division  moved  over  the  river  at  the  same 
point  shortly  after  the  passage  by  Thomas. 
Governor  Sprague  accompanied  the  Rhode 
Island  battery.  General  Williams'  brigade 
encamped  at  Williamsport  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  16th.  Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland, 
was  with  Patterson  during  the  16th,  and  co- 
operated with  the  General  in  making  the  dis- 
position. 

These  movements  were 
countermanded,  however, 
by  the  Commanding-Gen- 
eral, and  the  several  brigades  recrossed  the 
Potomac  on  the  18th,  encamping  at  Will- 
iamsport. Their  disposition  was  then  mate- 
rially changed — the  Rhode  Island  regiment, 
(Colonel  Burnside,)  the  Rhode  Island  battery, 
and  all  the  U.  S.  regulars  of  Thomas'  brigade, 
being  ordered  on  to  Washington.  Patter- 
son's position  at  Hagerstown,  for  the  moment, 
remained  unchanged.  The  rebels,  taking 
heart  at  this  counter  movement,  again  infest- 
ed the  opposite  banks  of' the  Potomac,  in 
large  bodies.  A  troop  of  three  hundred  re- 
visited Harper's  Ferry  to  render  more  com- 
plete their  work  of  destruction.  Everywhere 
Union  men  who  had  not  already  lied  were 
seized  and  carried  off  within  the  Confederate 
lines.  Terror  sat  enthroned  throughout  that 
lately  peaceful  and  prosperous  land.  Treason 
had  made  good  its  words,*  to  transfer  the 

*  "  The  people  of  the  Gull'  States  need  have  no 
apprehension  ;  they  might  go  on  with  their  planting 
and  their  other  business  as  usual ;  the  war  would 
not  come  to  their  section  :  its  theatre  would  be  along 
the  borders  of  the  Ohio  Bwer  and  in  Virginia." — How- 
ell Cobb's  Speech. 


Ketrogradi'  Move- 
ments. 


Williamsport 
menaced. 


seat  of  war  to  the  Potomac.  Thenceforward 
it  was  to  become  the  abode  of  desolation,  its 
hills  and  valleys  to  echo  with  the  tramp  of 
armed  hosts,  and  the  blood  of  men  to  crim- 
son all  its  streams. 

Cadwalader,  with  six 
thousand  men,  remained 
at  Williamsjjort,  whose 
heights  he  fortified.  Johnston  soon  pressed 
down  upon  the  river  at  that  point.  General 
Jackson  (rebel)  occupied  the  peninsula  in 
strong  force,  with  reserves  distributed  along 
the  approaches.  Reenforcements  direct  from 
Richmond  were  sent  to  Winchester,  which 
point  the  Confederates  had  resolved  to  retain. 
Harper's  Ferry  they  evacuated,  the  Richmond 
press  stated,  because  it  was  "  a  mere  trap  too 
dangerous  to  hold." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  forces  was 
stated  to  have  been  a  strategic  movement  or- 
dered by  Scott,  designed  to  draw  the  rebel 
main  body  from  its  concentration  toward 
Williamsport,  thus  to  aid  McClellan's  move- 
ments toward  Romney,  while  Patterson  could 
move  the  more  readily  over  the  river  at  a 
point  below  Williamport. 

Patterson,  however,  ex- 
plicitly stated  [see  his  de- 
fense given  in  the  Appen- 
dix] that  the  retrograde  was  ordered  because 
Scott  had  not  made  the  demonstration  prom- 
ised  toward  Manassas  ;  but  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  ordered  him  (Patterson)  to  send  to 
Washington,  at  once,  all  the  regulars,  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  and 
battery,  with  further  command  for  him  (Pat- 
terson) to  keep  within  his  then  limits,  &c. 

Patterson,  in  the  document  referred  to, 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  his 
manoeuvres  and  movements  up  to  and  his 
final  occupation  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was 
not  until  the  morning  of  July  2d  that  the 
Potomac  was  again  crossed.  Williamsport 
again  was  chosen  as  the  point — why,  is  not 
explained.  The  troops  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing regiments,  now  brigaded  and  reor- 
ganized anew  : 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brevet  Major-General  George  Cadwalader,  commanding, 
consisting  of  First,  Third  and  Fourth  brigades. 

FIRST  BRIG.1DE. 

Colonel  George  H.  Thomas,  Second  U.  S.  cavalry,  com- 
manding, consisting  of  four  companies  U.  S.  cavalry  and 
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First  Philadelphia  city  troops,  Cap- 
Patterson'sCommand.  tain  james  ;  battalion  of  artillery 
and  infantry,  Major  Doubleday  ;  First  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment and  battery,  Colonel  Burnside  ;  Sixth  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  Colonel  Nagle  ;  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Ballier  ;  Twenty-third  do.,  Colonel  Dare. 

THIRD  BRIGADE. 

Brigadier-General  E.  C.  Williams,  commanding,  consisting 
of  Seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Irwin; 
Eighth  do.,  Colonel  Emley  ;  Tenth  do.,  Colonel  Meredith; 
Twentieth  (Scott  Legion)  do.,  Colonel  Gray. 

FOURTH   BRIGADE. 

Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  U.  S.  infantry,  commanding,  consisting 
of  Second  and  Third  U.  S.  infantry,  Major  Sheppard  ;  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  Colonel  Longnecker  ;  Thirteenth  do., 
Colonel  Rowley  ;  Sixteenth  do. ,  Colonel  Zeigle. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Major-General  William  H.  Keim,  commanding,  consisting 
of  the  Second  and  Fifth  brigades. 

SECOND   BRIGADE. 

Brigadier-General  G.  C.  Wynkoop,  commanding,  consisting 
of  First  Pennsylvania  regiment,  Colonel  Yohc  ;  Second  do., 
Colonel  Stambaugh  ;  Fourth  do. ,  Colonel  Minier  ;  Twenty- 
fourth  do. ,  Colonel  Owen. 

FIFTH  BRIGADE. 

Brigadier-General  Negley,  commanding,  consisting  of  Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania  regiment,  Colonel  Johnston  ;  Fifteenth 
do. ,  Colonel  Oakford. 

SIXTH    BRIGADE. 

Colonel  Abercrombie,  commanding,  consisting  of  First 
Wisconsin  regiment,  Colonel  Starkweather  ;  Fourth  Connec- 
ticut regiment,  Colonel  Woodhouse  ;  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  Colonel  Jarrett ;  and  probably  Major  Doubleday's 
artillery  will  be  attached. 

The  change  noticeable  in  this  reorganiza- 
tion shows  how  temporary  was  every  order 
— how  illy  denned  were  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  how  imperfectly  means  were 
adapted  to  ends.  Here  was  a  large  body  of 
men  moving  with  an  imperfectly  defined  ob- 
ject into  an  enemy's  country,  having  only 
six  guns.  The  strength  and  disposition  of 
the  enemy  apparently  were  unknown,  and, 
by  Patterson's  own  confession,  no  special 
point  of  attack  or  jalan  of  campaign  had  been 
definitively  arranged  in  his  own  mind.  Pat- 
terson had  men  enough  for  bold,  dashing, 
effective  work ;  and  such  work,  without  de- 
tailed orders,  Scott  evidently  expected  him 
to  perform  —  leaving  to  the  General  com- 
manding, to  a  great  degree,  the  duty  of  find- 
ing his  own  equipments,  providing  his'  own 
transportation,  creating  his  own  depots  of  sup- 
plies,  organizing  his  own  reserves  from  reen- 
forcements  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  He 
must,  of  course,  have  assumed  some  respon- 
sibility ;  but,  that  he  was,  in  the  very  nature 
28 


of  things,  expected  to  do,  having  Governor 
Curtin  and  Governor  Hicks  for  his  support. 
The  fact  that  he  had  in  his  front  an  active, 
vigilant  and  determined  antagonist,  should 
have  made  him  self-reliant,  quick  to  strike, 
tenacious  to  hold,  and  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. Scott  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  have  offered  little  opposition  to  a 
campaign  thus  waged  ;  and,  such  a  campaign 
they  positively  enjoined. 
The   first   attempt   at   a 

-,       ,  -,        The  Second  Crossing 

second  advance  was  made  .... 

or  the  Potomac. 

at  Sheppard's  Ford,  two 
miles  below  dam  No.  4.  The  tow-path  was 
cut  down  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  men, 
baggage  and  guns  ;  the  opposite  bank 
was  attained  by  the  advance  companies, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ascent  into 
Virginia  territory  was  there  too  steep  to  be 
practicable.  The  troops  therefore  all  march- 
ed back  again  and  took  up  a  position  around 
Williamsport  :  from  whence  they  advanced 
early  on  the  morning  of  July  2d.  No  oppo- 
sition was  offered  until  the  three  brigades  of 
Abercrombie,  Thomas  and  Negley  had  cross- 
ed. The  enemy,  under  General  Jackson, 
were  in  good  position  on  the  Peninsula,  at 
Porterfield's  farm,  near  Haynesville.  There 
they  received  the  Federal  assault,  which  was 
made  by  Abercrombie  with 

,,        -r,.     ,     -„,-.  .  -.      Fight   Near   Martius- 

the    First    Wisconsin    and 

burg. 

Eleventh  Pennsylvaniawith 
such  spirit  that,  after  a.  sharp  but  brief  con- 
test, Jackson's  men  fell  back  toward  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  soon  retreated  to  Bunker  Hill 
— twelve  miles  toward  Winchester.  Patter- 
son then  asked  for  reenforcements  to  follow 
up  his  blow  by  an  advance  upon  Winchester, 
where  Johnston  was  understood  to  be  in 
strong  force — say  fifteen  thousand  men,  with 
proper  artillery.  Pending  the  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements,  Martinsburg  was  occupied, 
while  the  advance  brigades  pushed  out  for 
several  miles  beyond,  on  the  Winchester 
road.  These  were  afterwards  withdrawn  to 
Martinsburg,  and  the  army  kept  in  close 
order,  apprehending,  as  Patterson  did,  a  visi- 
tation from  Jackson  and  Johnston.  The 
rebel  pickets  pressed  the  Federal  lines  closely, 
and  picket  skirmishes  became  frequent. 

Reenforcements   began  to  reach  Martins- 
burg rapidly  after  the  7th  of  July,  on  which 
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An  Advanci    Coun- 
termanded. 


day  General  Stone's  column, 
about  twenty-six  hundred 
strong,  reached  Williamsport.  It  consisted 
of  the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
(artillery,)  Colonel  F.  E.  Patterson  ;  the  Ninth 
New  York  regiment,  Colonel  Styles  ;  the  First 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  Colonel  Tappan, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  Colonel  Coke.  The  Nine- 
teenth and  Twenty-eighth  New  York  soon 
followed.  These  forces  were  soon  added  to 
Patterson's  division,  giving  liim  about  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men.  The  Rhode  Island 
battery,  detached  by  orders  of  Scott,  was 
restored,  and  assumed  its  place  in  the  bri- 
gade of  Thomas.  The  First  and  Third 
Pennsylvania  and  the  First  Rhode  Island 
also  came  forward  and  took  their  division 
positions. 

Orders  for  an  advance 
were  issued  July  7th.  The 
orders,  as  announced,  were 
for  a  movement  by  two  divisions — the  First 
under  Cadwalader  to  take  the  Winchester 
turnpike,  the  Second  under  Keim  to  take  a 
parallel  road  a  short  distance  further  to  the 
east.  The  First  and  Third  Pennsylvania 
were  to  remain  at  Martinsburg  as  guard  to 
the  depot  of  stores.  This  advance  wTas  not 
made— why,  we  are  left  to  surmise.  Patter- 
son, in  his  defense,  stated  that,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  a  council  of  officers  was  called  and 
an  advance  voted  against.     He  said  : 

"  Colonel  Stone,  the  juDior  line  o'fficer,  spoke 
twice  and  decidedly  against  an  advance,  advocating 
a  direct  movement  to  Shephardstown  and  Charles- 
town.  All  who  spoke  opposed  an  advance,  and  all 
voted  against  one.  On  the  same  day  he  informed 
the  General-in-Chief  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
valley,  and  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Charles- 
town  and  occupy  Harper's  Ferry,  and  asked  to  be 
informed  when  he  would  attack  Manassas.  On  the 
12th  he  was  directed  to  go  where  he  had  proposed, 
and  informed  that  Manassas  would  be  attacked  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th." 

In  this  interval  is  written  the  history  of 
the  disaster  to  our  arms  at  Bull  Run.  It  was 
not  in  the  power,  nor  province,  of  Patterson's 
subordinates  to  say  whether  or  not  an  ad- 
vance should  be  made.  Their  duty  was  to 
obey,  and  Patterson's  duty  was  to  fulfill  or- 
ders from  Washington,  which  were — keep 
Johnston   engaged.     Nothing   more   nor  any- 
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thing  less  was  required  of  him.  Keep  John- 
ston engaged  that  he  should  not  reen force 
Beauregard  at  Manassas.  He  offered  no  at- 
tack, pushed  no  material  advance,  made  no 
feints  to  confuse  and  distribute  the  enemy, 
who  remained  at  Winches- 
ter and  Bunker  Hill  closely 
compacted  ready  for  any 
sudden  movement  that  emergencies  might 
require.  These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the 
last  twelve  days  of  Patterson's  campaign. 
They  should  have  been  days  of  great  achieve- 
ment. His  troops,  whose  terms  of  enlistment 
expired  on  or  near  the  20th  of  July,  panted 
for  action,  prayed  for  it,  begged  for  it ;  yet 
the  eager  men,  and  no  less  eager  officers,  re- 
turned home,  having  seen  no  enemy.  Only 
Abercrombie's  two  regiments,  McMullin's  ran- 
gers and  Perkins'  battery  had  "  smelt  pow- 
der." Such  a  waste  of  energy,  of  fine  mili- 
tary force,  of  patriotic  ardor,  were  enough  to 
excite  the  storm  of  scorn  and  indignation 
which  swept  over  the  country  after  the  Gene- 
ral's failure  became  apparent. 

The  Richmond  Inquirer  of  July  10th  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  to  Winchester  of 
Johnston's  force  from  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
road  to  Martinsburg,  giving  as  a  chief  rea- 
son that  Patterson  had  intrenched  himself 
behind  the  women  and  children  of  Martins- 
burg, whom  he  refused  to  send  away  at  John- 
ston's request.  A  corresjwndent,  writing 
from  Martinsburg  under  date  of  July  14th, 
stated  other,  and,  unquestionably,  the  true, 
reasons  for  the  rebel  retrograde  :  "  It  is  said," 
he  wrote,  "  that  General  Patterson  believes 
that  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  is  a  mere  ruse 
to  draw  him  on ;  but,  if  Johnston  succeeds 
in  drawing  our  General  into  an  ambuscade, 
he  will  have  to  draw  harder  than  he  ever 
before  drew  in  his  life.  The  truth,  apparent 
to  most  observers,  is,  that  Johnston  considers 
this  force  too  strong  for  him,  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  of  his  strength,  it  certainty 
is,  and,  therefore,  very  properly  retreats. 
There  is  no  mystery  in  it ;  and,  as  for  us,  I 
can  see  no  reason  wdiatever  to  surmise  any 
deep-laid  plan  to  circumvent.  It  certainly 
is  time  to  test  that  question."  This,  written 
as  early  as  the  14th,  when  there  yet  was  time 
to  fall  with  crushing  force  on  the  enemy,  or 
to  keep  him  diverted,  may  be  regarded   as 
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the  view  of  an  observer  who  expressed  the 
current  army  opinion. 

July  13th  a  company  of  artillery  and  two 
of  Doubleday's  guns  marched  back  to  Will- 
iamsport — affording  any  prowling  band  of 
rebel  scouts  a  fine  opportunity  to  secure  two 
good  pieces  of  artillery.  July  14th  they  march- 
ed back  to  Martinsburg.  July  14th  Negley's 
brigade,  tired  of  its  inaction,  obtained  leave 
to  move  off  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  to  occupy 
that  deserted  and  ruined  position.  It  was 
accompanied  by  one  battery  of  light  artillery. 

Julv   17th   the  quiet   at 

Forward  !  ^  x 

Bunker  Hill  (occupied  after 
Johnston's  withdrawal  to  Winchester)  was 
broken  by  the  long  looked-for  order— -for- 
ward!  The  men  exultingly  flew  to  arms. 
Those  whose  three  months'  term  had  nearly 
or  quite  expired  thought  no  more  of  a  re- 
turn home,  but  readily  joined  in  the  move- 
ment. They  were  only  too  rejoiced  to  "  earn 
a  little  glory"  before  disbandment.*  For- 
ward !  The  quick  response,  the  shouts  of 
pleasure,  the  songs,  the  rapid  striking  of 
tents,  packing  of  knapsacks,  deployment  into 
brigade  line  proved  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, if  proof  were  wanting,  that,  to  take  Win- 
chester, he  only  had  to  lead. 

"Forward!  file  left!" 
ran  along  the  ranks.  The 
Winchester  road  was  de- 
serted and  left  far  to  the  right.  Away  the 
ranks  moved  and  teams  followed,  to  the  east, 
along  the  road  to  Charlestown.  Winchester 
was  not  to  be  assailed,  and  the  troops  again 
were  to  be  baffled  in  their  hope.  Murmurs, 
curses,  threats  in  sub-tones  ran  along  the  lines. 
The  hilarity  was  all  gone.  The  music  ceased 
to  play.  The  hot  tramp  became  monotonous. 
From  the  ardor  of  soldierly  emulation  to  the 
indifference  of  listlessness  the  change  had 
been  complete.  Charlestown  was  occupied 
at  noon  (17th),  without  opposition.  Colonel 
Yohe,  with  the  First  Pennsylvania  from  Mar- 
tinsburg, conducting  the  provision  train  from 
thence,  came  into  Charlestown  on  the  18th. 

*  The  General,  in  his  defense,  makes  a  strong 
point  of  his  lack  of  confidence  in  his  troops,  who,  he 
states,  were  wwwilling  to  tarry  over  their  time,  &c. 
It  is  proven  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses  that  the 
men  were  chagrined  at  inaction,  not  disinclined  to 
over-service  if  it  would  show  them  the  enemy. 


Charlestown 
occupied. 


The  object  of  this  movement  was  thus  sta- 
ted by  one  apparently  properly  informed : 

"  The  deflection  towards  this  place  is  doubtless 
based  upon  the  idea  that,  to  continue  overland 
transportation  from  Hagerstown  by  way  of  Williams- 
port  and  Martinsburg  towards  Winchester,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-one  miles,  would  require  too  heavy  a 
force  to  guard  the  route.  By  seizing  upon  this  point 
General  Patterson  obtains  possession  of  the  Win- 
chester and  Potomac  Railroad  from  this  point  to 
Harper's  Perry,  and  however  limited  its  capacity 
may  be  for  transportation,  it  will  save  the  wear  and 
tear  and  delay  attendant  on  the  slow  movements  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  wagons.  Besides,  all  necessary 
supplies  can  be  brought  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road  from  Baltimore  to  Sandy  Hook,  one  mile  from 
the  ferry.  By  taking  this  materiel  of  war  one  mile  up 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  they  can  be  taken 
across  the  breast  of  the  Government  dam,  or,  indeed, 
most  of  them  can  be  boated  or  cross  in  scows  to  the 
wharf  just  above  the  desolate  looking  piers  of  the 
burnt  railroad  bridge.  Thus  a  nearer  and  more  cer- 
tain base  of  suplies  is  had  and  a  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  success.  Moreover,  a  larger  amount  of  men 
can  be  thrown  forward  from  here  to  the  point  where 
the  real  battle  is  to  be  fought." 

All  of  which,  as  well  4is  Patterson's  own 
version  of  his  movements,  failed  to  convince 
the  public  that  that  studied  avoidance  of  tiie 
enemy  accomplished  anything  but  the  defeat 
of  the  entire  object  of  the  expedition  and  the 
loss  of  our  movement  against  Manassas.  From 
Charlestown  he  hastily  fell  back  upon  Har- 
per's Ferry,  with  his  entire  force,  after  the 
Bull  Run  disaster. 

He  learned,  he  so  stilted, 
that  Johnston  started  on  the 
20th  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection, with  thirty-five  thousand  troops  and 
a  large  artillery  force.  This  left  him  no  ene- 
my to  fight,  except  the  guerrillas;  but,  the 
news  reaching  him  on  the  22d,  that  all  had 
been  lost  by  Johnston's  reenforcement  of 
Beauregard,  the  order  to  evacuate  Charles- 
town and  Martinsburg  was  soon  given,  and 
the  army  was  hurried  10  Harper's  Ferry. 

Patterson  was  supersed- 
ed July  25th,  by  Major- 
General  Banks,  who  was 
relieved  of  the  command  at  Baltimore  to  as- 
sume the  responsible  duty  of  averting  the 
impending  disaster  to  the  army  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  whither  the  rebels  were  then  pressing. 
He  arrived  at  the  Ferry  to  find  a  fast  disin- 
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tegrating  and  dissatisfied  army  awaiting  bis 
command.  Patterson  immediately  withdrew, 
not  tarrying  even  a  few  hours  after  Banks' 
assumption  of  the  command.  His  absence 
was  not  a  matter  of  concern. 

If  we  have  commented  on  this  campaign 
with  some  severity,  it  is  because  a  car*eful  ex- 
amination of  the  voluminous  evidence  offered 
in  regard  to  its  conduct  has  failed  to  produce 
any  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  inefficiency 
which  characterized  it  at  almost  every  step. 
The  archives  of  the  War  Department  may 
exonerate  Patterson,  and  may  fix  upon  Gene- 
ral Scott  the  blame  which  Patterson  plainly 


imputed  to  the  old  chief;  but,  the  public  will 
be  slow  to  believe  such  imputations,  without 
the  corroborative  evidence  of  official  docu- 
ments. The  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
of  Michigan,  in  his  Military  Expose,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  July  16th,  is,  apparently, 
conclusive  on  the  points  raised — of  Patter- 
son's responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  McDowell 
at  Bull  Run ;  and,  it  is  not  probable  any  evi- 
dence is  in  existence  to  disprove  the  jDlain 
statements  before  the  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation which  made  the  defeat  a  subject  of 
inquiry.  [See  Appendix,  page  494,  for  Chan- 
dler's citations,  see  also  page  271.] 


HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS -N«- 5. 

FROM  JULY  4th,  1861,  TO  NOVEMBER  1st,  1861. 


July  4. — Extra  session  of  the  Federal  Congress. 
Eleven  (seceded)  States  not  represented  excepting 
one  Senator  (Andrew  Johnson)  from  Tennessee, 
and  three  Representatives  from  Virginia.  Twenty- 
three  States  represented,  whose  constituencies  num- 
ber nearly  five-sixths  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States. 

July  5. — The  President's  Message  delivered.  It 
called  for  four  hundred  thousand  volunteers  and 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion. The  "  opposition"  in  Congress  reduced  to 
six  Senators  and  five  Representatives. 

— Battle  of  Carthage,  Mo.  Colonel  Siegel,  in 
scouting  with  1,100  men,  encountered  the  combined 
commands  of  Price,  Governor  Jackson,  Generals 
Rains  and  Parsons.  Siegel  retired  slowly,  "  pun- 
ishing" the  enemy  seriously,  until  they  desisted 
from  the  pursuit.  Rebel  loss,  80  killed  and  110 
wounded.     Union  loss,  13  killed  and  31  wounded. 

July  6. — Department  of  the  West  created,  and 
Fremont  placed  in  command. 

— Desperate  dash  at  Middle  York  bridge,  Va. 
Forty-five  men  of  the  Third  Ohio,  on  a  scout,  cut 
their  way  through  250  rebels. 

July  8. — Skirmish  at  Bird's  Point,  Mo.  Rebel  loss, 
3  killed  and  8  wounded. — Rebels  routed  at  Bealing- 
ton,  Va. — Rebel  camp  at  Florida,  Mo.,  broken  up. 

— Arrival  of  a  flag  of  truce  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
covering  a  bearer  of  dispatches  to  President  Lin- 
coln. The  dispatches  consist  of  a  letter  threaten- 
ing retaliation  if  any  "  privateer"  is  hung. 


July  10.— Battle  of  Laurel  Hill,  Va.  McClellan's 
advance  meets  and  drives  in  Pegram's  outposts  The 
fight  lasts  for  several  hours — the  Ohio  Fourteenth 
and  Indiana  Ninth  being  engaged.  Only  one  Union 
soldier  killed.  The  rebels  rcuted. — Sharp  fight  at 
Monroe  Station  Mo.  The  rebels  driven  off.  Seven- 
ty-five prisoners  and  one  gun  secured. 

July  11. — Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  Va.,  two  miles 
east  of  Roaring  Run.  Colouel  Pegram  entrenched, 
with  800  troops,  is  assaulted  by  a  section  of  McClel- 
lan's forces,  under  General  Rosecrans,  composed  of 
portions  of  the  Eighth,  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Indi- 
ana, and  Nineteenth  Ohio  regiments.  By  cutting  a 
road  over  a  difficult  country,  the  enemy  was  flanked 
and  surprised.  A  stubborn  fight  followed,  when  the 
rebels  retreated  with  a  loss  of  60  killed,  many  pri- 
soners and  wounded,  and  all  his  camp  equipage, 
&c.    Union  loss,  11    killed  and   35  wounded. 

— The  U.  S.  Senate  expelled  from  that  body  the 
members  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas and  Nicholson  from  Tennessee. 

July  12 — Surrender  to  McClellan  of  Colonel  Pe- 
gram and  600  troops,  at  Beverly,  together  with  can- 
non, tents,  stores,  &c. 

— The  rebels  routed  at  Barboursville,  Va. — Skir- 
mish near  Newport  News.  Union  scouts  (12)  cap- 
tured by  the  rebels. 

July  13. — General  Garnett  forced  to  a  stand  near 
St.  George,  Va.,  (at  Carricksford,)  by  McClellan'a 
advance,  under  General  Morris  and  Captain  Ben- 
ham.    In  the  conflict  which  followed,  Garnett  was 
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killed  and  his  forces  routed,  Rebel  loss,  200  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
Union  loss,  13  killed  and  40  wounded. 

— Jno.  B.  Clark,  from  third  district  of  Mo.,  ex- 
pelled from  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

— Gallant  fight  at  Barboursville,  Va.  Three  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Woodruff's  regiment  (Second  Ken- 
tucky) drove  out  six  hundred  of  the  enemy,  strongly 
posted,  at  the  bayonet's  point. 

July  15. — Skirmish  at  Bunker  Hill,  Va.  The  rebel 
cavalry  (600)    routed   by  Patterson's   advance. 

July  16. — Advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
toward  Centreville  and  Manansas. 

July  17. — Skirmish  at  Fulton,  Mo.  Rebels  driven 
back  with  loss. 

— Fairfax  Court  House  occupied  by  McDowell's 
advance. — Conflict  atScarytown.  The  Federals  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed  and  wounded. 

July  18. — First  engagement  of  the  advance  at 
Blackburn  Ford,  on  Bull  Run.  General  Tyler  en- 
counters Beauregard's  right  advance  in  a  strong 
position.  After  a  sharp  engagement,  and  acting 
under  orders  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  Tyler 
fell  back  to  Centerville  to  await  the  coming  up  of 
the  main  body.  Union  loss,  10  killed,  38  wouuded, 
26  missing.  Rebel  loss,  (Beauregard's  report,)  15 
killed,  53  wounded. 

— General  Patterson  moves  his  entire  army  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Charleston,  Va.,  thus  leaving  the 
main  road  to  Winchester.  Patterson  is  under  or- 
ders to  engage  Johnston's  forces  at  Winchester,  to 
prevent  him  from  reenforcing  Beauregard.  Patter- 
son's movement  to  Charleston  lets  Johnston  escape 
to  reenforce  the  main  body  at  Bull  Run. 

July  19. — General  Banks  ordered  to  supersede 
Patterson,  whose  failure  to  move  direct  against 
Winchester  gives  great  dissatisfaction  at  headquar- 
ters.   General  Dix  assumes  Banks'  command. 

July  20. — The  rebels  under  Wise  retire  up  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  Va. 

- — The  Confederate  Congress  assembles  at  Rich- 
mond. Intense  anxiety  prevails  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  rebel  army  at  Bull  Run  and  Manansas.  John- 
ston ordered  to  reenforce  Beauregard. 

July  21. — Battle  of  Bull  Run.  McDowell  engages 
Beauregard  with  27,000  troops,  three  miles  from 
Manassas  Junction.  A  desperate  conflict  of  live 
hours  duration  follows.  The  Unionists  had  nearly 
won  the  Held,  and  Beauregard  had  decided  to  fall 
back  on  Manansas,  when  he  was  reentorced  by 
Johnston's  command  from  Winchester.  This  decid- 
ed the  day  against  the  Federal  army,  which  had  not 
couuted  upon  the  possibility  even  of  Patterson's  allow- 
ing Johnston  to  escape  from  Winchester.  The 
"  army  panic"  seized  the  Unionists.  They  fled  from 
the  bloody  field  in  disorder.  Union  loss,  470  killed, 
1,011  wounded,  1,500  prisoners — most  of  the  latter 
being  too  exhausted  to  leave  the  field,  while  some 
preferred  capture  to  a  disgraceful  flight.  Rebel 
loss,  (Beauregard's  report,)  209  killed,  1,483 
wounded.  The  Unionists  also  lost  17  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, 150  boxes  of  small  arms  cartridges,  87  boxes 
of  rifled  cannon  ammunition,  30  boxes  of  old  fire 
arms,  13  wagons  loaded  with  provisions,  2,500  mus- 
kets, 8,000  knapsacks,  blankets,  &c.  The  Union- 
ists fell  back  upon  the  line  of  entrenchments  on  the 
Potomac,  uupursued  by  the  enemy. 

July  22. — The  Confederate  Congress  appoints  a 
day  of  thanksgiving   for   the  victory  at   Manansas. 


— Major-General  McClellan  called  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Great  excitement 
and  indignation  throughout  the  loyal  States  at  Mc- 
Dowell's defeat. 

— The  Missouri  State  Convection  reconvened. — Co- 
lonel Sweeny  disperses  a  band  of  rebels  at  Forsyth, 
Mo.,  killing  five  of  them. 

July  24. — Lieutenant  Crosby's  successful  dash  up 
Rock  river,  Va.  Nine  vessels  burned  and  one  se- 
cured as  a  prize. 

July  25. — McClellan  arrives  in  Washington  to  find 
great  demoralization  existing  in  the  army,  conse- 
quent of  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  and  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  service  of  the  first  enlisted  (three 
months)  troops,  who  gradually  return  home. 

— General  Rosecrans  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation  of  Western  Virginia." 
McClellan's  Department  of  the  Ohio  ceases  to  exist. 

— General  Cox  occupies  Charleston,  Va.  Wise 
retreats  up  the  river. 

— General  Fremont  arrives  in  St.  Louis  and  takes 
command.  General  Banks  arrives  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry and  assumes  command 

— Toombs,  Confederate  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
signs, and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  named  to  his  place. 

July  26. — Fight  at  Lane's  Prairie,  Mo.  Rebels 
repulsed. 

July  28. — General  thanksgiving  in  the  Confederacy 
for  the  victory  at  Manassas. 

July  20. — Engagement  by  four  Federal  gunboats 
with  a  battery  planted  at  Acquia  Creek,  on  the  Poto- 
mac.   No  particular  effect  produced. 

—Wise  destroys  the  Gauley  River  bridge,  Va., 
and  flies  up  the  Kanawha  to  escape  Cox's  pursuit. 

July  30. — The  Missouri  State  Convention  declares 
the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  vacant. 

Auy.  1 — The  Secretary  of  War  settles  the  "  con- 
traband" question,  by  ordering  all  slaves  then  with- 
in the  Federal  lines,  or  such  as  might  come  in,  to  be 
put  to  work  on  military  works  and  paid  as  da}'  la- 
borers.- -Governor  Gamble  of  Missouri,  inaugurated. 
— Expedition  departed  from  St.  Louis  to  occupy 
Bird's  Point  and  Cairo. 

Aug.  2. — The  bill  providing  for  500,000  men  pass- 
es Congress. — Battle  near  Dug  Spring,  Mo.  Lyon 
defeats  Ben  McCullough's  advance  division  ;  Rebel 
loss,  40  killed,  44  wounded  :  Union  loss,  8  killed,  30 
wounded. — Fort  Fillmore,  in  New  Mexico,  betrayed 
by  its  commander,  Major  Lynde,  together  with  its 
garrison  of  750  men. — Destruction  of  Rebel  stores 
and  vessels  by  the  Unionists,  in  Pokomoke  sound. 

Auy.  3.  — Congress  passes  act  confiscating  all  slave? 
used  by  rebels  for  military  purposes. 

Auy.  5. — Galveston  "  awakened"  by  a  few  bombs 
from  the  blockading  fleet.-Rebels  defeated  at  A'hens, 
Mo. — Skirmish  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Va. 

.■iug.  6. — The  Federal  Congress  adjourns. 

Aug.  7. — Hampton,  Va.,  wantonly  burned  by  the 
rebel  General,  Magruder. — Privateer  York  burned 
by  the   U.  S.  gunboat  Union. 

Aug.  8. — Rebels  routed  at  Lovettsville,  Va. 

Aug.  9.— Rebels  defeated  at  Potosi,  Mo.;  30  killed 
and  wouuded. 

Aug.  10.— Bloody  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo. 
General  Lyon  with  5200  men  attacks  the  rebels— 
17,000  strong,  under  command  of  Ben  MeCullougu 
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and  Generals  Price  and  Rains.  Lyon  killed  heading 
a  charge,  when  his  forces  fall  back  to  Springfield 
and  then  retreat  to  Rolla,  in  good  order.  Union  loss, 
263  killed,  721  wounded.  Rebel  loss,  421  killed  and 
over  1000  wounded. 

Aug.  12. — General  Wool  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Fortress  Monroe. 

Aug.  13. — Grafton,  Va.,  occupied  by  Union  troops. 
Rebel  loss,  21. -Skirmish  at  Mathias  Point,  Va.  Union 
loss,  3  killed,  1  wounded. 

Aug.  14. — Fremont  declares  martial  law  in  St. 
Louis.—  Jefferson  Davis  notifies  all  who  do  not  re- 
cognize his  authority  to  leave  the  Confederate  States 
within  fort}-  days. 

Aug.  16. — The  President  of  the  U.  S.  orders  all 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  loyal  and  se- 
ceded States  to  cease. — Surprise  by  Colonel  Hecker 
of  a  rebel  camp  at  Fredericktown,  Mo. 

Aug.  18. — Skirmish  at  Lady's  Fork,  Va.  The  re- 
bels worsted. 

Aug.  19. — A  number  of  newspapers  mobbed  in  the 
Northern  States  for  disloyal  sentiments. — Commerce, 
Mo.,  retaken  by  the  Federalists. — Pierce  Butler  of 
Philadelphia,  arrested  for  giving  information  to  the 
Confederates. 

Aug.  20. — Skirmish  at  Hawk's  Nest,  Kanawha 
valley,  Va.  The  rebels,  4000  strong,  assault  the  po- 
siiion  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  regiment,  and  are  re- 
pulsed, with  a  loss  reported  at  50  killed  ;  Union  loss 
2  killed. — Assault  upon  Charleston,  Mo.  The  rebels 
driven  out  with  a  loss  of  40  killed  and  17  prisoners. 
Union  loss,  1  killed,  6  wounded. — The  Wheeling 
Convention  passes  an  ordinance  (50  to  28)  erecting 
Western  Virginia  into  the  State  of  Kanawha. —  Gen- 
eral McClellan  formally  announces  his  assumption 
of  chief  command  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac." 

Aug.  21. — Skirmish  at  Cross  Lanes,  Va. 

Aug.  22. — The  newspapers  in  New  York  city  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Jury  as  disloyal,  are  denied  the 
use  of  the  mails,  by  order  of  the  P,  M.  General. 

Aug.  24. — Governor  Gamble,  of  Mo.,  issues  a  call 
for  42,000  troops  for  the  State  service  to  assist  in 
driving  the  rebels  from  the  State. — The  Mayor  of 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  arrested  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Aug.  26. — Surprise  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  regiment 
at  breakfast  by  3000  infantry,  400  cavalry  and  10 
guns,  under  Floyd.  The  Ohioans,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  fought  until  the 
enemy  began  to  outflank  them,  then  charged  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  rebel  ranks.  No  pursuit 
was  offered.  The  baggage  train  of  the  Ohioans  re- 
tired safely  to  Gauley  bridge. — The  Hatteras  expe- 
dition sails  from  Fortress  Monroe,  under  command 
of  Major-General  Butler  and  Commodore  Stringham. 

Aug.  28,  29. — Bombardment  of  Forts  Hatteras 
and  Clark,  by  the  fleet  under  command  of  Commo- 
dore Stringham.  The  Forts  capitulated  (2Jth)  after 
Buffering  from  a  terrific  fire  from  the  fleet.  Rebel 
loss,  8  killed,  25  wounded,  710  prisoners  (including 
Commodore  Barron  and  44  officers)  twenty-five  32- 
pounderSj  1000  stands  of  anus,  great  quantity  of  mu- 
nitions, stores,  &c.  Union  loss,  none.  Three  prize 
vessels  seized  inside  of  the  Inlet. — Attack  on 
the  Union  entrenchments,  by  2000  rebels,  at  Lex- 
ington, Mo.  Rebels  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  60  kill- 
ed. 'Die  Union  forces,  all  told,  numbered  230. — A 
company  of  rebels  (23)  captured  at,  Greyiowu,  Mo. 


Aug.  30. — Fort  Morgan  (Ocrakoke  Inlet,  N.  C.) 
abandoned  by  the  enemy. — Fremont  proclaims  mar 
tial  law  throughout  Missouri.  He  also  declares  the 
confiscation  of  all  property  of  those  in  arms  against 
the  Government  and  the  freedom  of  all  their  slaves. 

Sept.  1. — Rout  of  rebels  at  Boone  C.  H.,  Western 
Virginia.  A  gallant  charge  made  by  Captain  Whee- 
ler's command;  11  rebels  killed  and  40  secured  as 
prisoners.  The  entire  village  burned. — Sharp  skir- 
mish at  Bennett's  Mills,  Dent  county,  Mo.  A  small 
body  of  Home  Guards  repulse  250  rebels.  Union 
loss,  2  killed,  7  wounded. 

Sqpt.  2. — Appeal  to  the  people  to  subscribe  to  the 
National  7.30  loan,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. —  Charleston,  Va.  Home  Guards  surround- 
ed near  Harper's  Ferry  by  a  section  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts.  Rebel  loss,  3  killed,  5  wound- 
ed, 22  prisoners. — Fight  near  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
The  rebel  General,  Rains,  repulses  an  attack  made 
on  him  by  Montgomery. — Attack,  by  Colonel  Cross- 
man,  of  General  Kelley's  staff,  upon  a  secession 
camp  at  Worthington,  Marion  county  Va. 

Sept.  3. — Bridge  over  the  Little  Platte  river,  of 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  so  weakened  by  a 
fire  recently  set,  that  a  passenger  train  was  precip- 
itated into  the  river.  Seventeen  men,  women  and 
children  killed  and  sixty  wouuded. 

Sept.  4. — Kentucky  invaded  by  the  rebels  under 
General  Polk.  Positions  taken  at  Hickman,  Chalk 
Bluffs  and  Columbus.  Polk's  proclamation  gave  aa 
his  reason  for  this  that  the  Federalists  were  occu- 
pying Missouri,  opposite  Columbus. 

Sept.  4. — Eleven  hundred  men  commanded  by 
Colonel  H.  G.  Williams  at  Shelbiua,  Mo.,  attacked 
by  the  rebel  Martin  Greene's  command.  The  Fede- 
rals had  to  retreat  to  escape  capture,  with  a  loss  of 
all  the  camp  equipage,  &c. 

Sept.  6. — General  Pope  marched  against  Martin 
Greene,  rebel,  then  in  force  at  Hunneville,  Mo.  The 
rebel  fled,  leaving  all  his  baggage,  stores,  &c. 

Sepf.  7. — The  Federal  flag  ordered  to  be  displayed 
over  the  Kentucky  State  House,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  20. 

Sept.  8. — General  Grant  occupies  Paducah,  Ky., 
in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
Confederates. 

Sept.  9. — One  hundred  and  fifty  Federal  prisoners 
(including  Colonels  Corcoran  and  Wilcox)  ordered 
to  Castle  Pinckney,  Charleston,  to  be  there  incar- 
cerated as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  privateers 
on  trial  in  New  i'ork. — Second  attempt  of  rebels  in 
Missouri  to  destroy  lives  by  weakening  the  railroad 
bridge  at  Sturgeon. 

Sept.  10. — Rosecrans,  in  Western  Virginia,  comes 
upon  Floyd's  entrenched  camp  at  Carnifax  ferry, 
and  assails  it.  Darkness  coining  on  the  Federals 
lie  on  their  arms  all  night.  In  the  morning  a  com- 
bined assault  is  made  when  it  is  found  that  Floyd 
has  fled,  leaving  all  his  baggage,  stores,  &c.  behind 
him.  He  "  retires"  over  Gauley  river,  catting  off 
all  communication.  Federal  loss,  16  killed,  97 
wouuded.     Floyd's  loss  not  ascertained. 

Sept.  11. — The  President  '*  modifies"  the  procla- 
mation of  Fremont  regarding  the  confiscation  of 
rebels'  slaves.  The  President  makes  it  read — "  all 
slaves  who  have  been  employed  on  rebel  military 
works."  Fremont  had  it — "  all  slaves  of  those 
found  in  anus  against  the  Government. — The  Ken 
tucky  House  of  Representatives  ordered,  by  resolu- 
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tion,  the  Confederate  troops  to  leave  the  State.  Vote 
71  to  20.  The  Senate  adopts  the  same  resolve 
Sept.  12th. — Engagement  at  Lewinsville,  Va.  A  re- 
connoitering  party,  under  Colonel  Stevens,  encoun- 
ters four  rebel  regiments.  A  sharp  skirmish  en- 
sues. The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been 
accomplished,  Stevens  retires.  Loss,  7  killed  and  9 
wounded. 

Sept.  12. — The  rebels  under  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  appears  before  the  Federal  positions  at  Cheat 
Mountain,  and  Glkwater,  Western  Virginia.  They 
surround  the  position  on  the  hill,  but  the  Federal 
regiments  pierce  their  lines  on  the  13th,  and  se- 
cure the  hill  with  its  valuable  stores.  Manceuver- 
iug  then  follows  upon  Elkwater,  which  General 
Reynolds  successfully  holds,  against  all  of  Lee's  en- 
deavors. On  the  14th  the  enemy  is  so  disconcert- 
ed by  the  splendid  management  of  the  Federals  that 
he  withdraws  with  a  loss  of  about  1U0  killed,  includ- 
ing Colonel  John  A.  Washington. — Rebel  camp  at 
Petersburg,  Hardy  county,  Va.,  broken  up  by  Cap- 
tain Reid's  cavalry  aud  a  company  of  infantry. 
— Major  Gavitt's  cavalry  attacks  and  routs  the  no- 
torious guerrilla  Talbot,  at  Black  river,  Mo.,  near 
Iron  ton. — The  dry  dock  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard 
burned  by  an  expedition  from  Fort  Pickens,  under 
Lieutenant  Shipley. 

Sept.  13. — Arrest  of  secession  members  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Legislature,  a  Member  of  Congress  (H.  May) 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  and  other  leading  secession- 
ists, wuo  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  on  the  opening  of  the  Legislature. 
This  arrest  left  the  Legislature  Without  a  quorum, 
and  the  plot  to  "  carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union," 
miscarried. — Attack  of  the  rebel  Colonel  Brown 
upon  Boonville,  which  is  successfully  defeated  by 
150  Home  Guards  under  Captain  Eppstein.  Brown 
is  killed,  with  11  of  his  command  and  30  wounded. 
— Sharp  cannonade  on  the  Potomac  opposite  Shep- 
ardstowu,  Va.  Rebel  battery  silenced. — Rebel  iron 
clad  Yorktown,  dashes  down  into  Hampton  Roads 
and  tires  on  the  fleet  and  the  Newport  News  camp. 

Sept.  14. — Privateer  Judah  burned  by  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  steam  frigate  Colorado,  in  the  harbor 
of  Pensacola.  [For  particulars  of  this  gallant  affair 
see  Report  in  Appendix.] 

Sept.  15. — Rebel  attack  on  Colonel  Geary's  pick- 
ets, above  Daruestown,  Md.  Rebels  finally  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.     Geary's  loss,  1  killed. 

Sept.  16. — The  rebels  under  Price,  6000  strong,  as- 
sail the  entrenched  camp  of  Colonel  Mulligan,  at 
Lexington,  Mo.  Rebels  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
when  a  siege  of  the  place  commences. — Ship  Island 
evacuated  by  the  rebels. — Fight  at  Blue  Mills  Land- 
ing, Mo.  The  Iowa  Third  enroule  to  reenforce  Col. 
Mulligan  at  Lexington,  assailed  by  a  heavy  body 
of  Price's  troops.  The  Iowans  retire  until  reen- 
forced  by  Colonel  Smith's  command  (Sixteenth  Illi- 
nois) when  the  two  regiments  assail  and  drive  back 
the  rebels,  who  retreat  over  the  Missouri  river 
under  cover  of  the  night. — Expedition  to  Ocracoke 
Inlet.  N.  C,  under  Command  of  Lieutenants  East- 
man aud  Maxwell,  of  the  gunboat  Pawnee.  Fort  Bea- 
con destroyed  aud  its  guns  (28  fine  pieces)  entirely 
rendered  useless. 

Sept.  17. — Fight  at  Mariatown,  Mo.  Rebels  re- 
pulsed by  Colonels  Montgomery  and  Johnston's 
forces  (600).  Colonel  Johnston  killed.  Rebel  loss, 
7  killed  and  all  their  camp  equipage,  stores,  &c. 


Sept..  17-18. — Skirmishes  at  Barboursvihe,  Ky., 
between  Zollicoffer's  scouts  and  the  Home  Guards. 
The  Guards  drive  oil' the  rebels. 

Sept.  18. —  Further  arrests  of  Mainland  Legisla- 
tors, Including  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Sept.  19. — Arrests  in  Louisville  of  prominent  se- 
cessionists on  charge  of  treason  and  complicity  with 
the  rebels.  The  Courier  newspaper  office  seized  for 
treason  and  sedition. 

Sept.  20. — Surrender  of  Mulligan  and  his  forces  at 
Lexington,  Mo.,  after  sustaining  an  unremitted  as- 
sault and   bombardment  for  fifty-nine  hours. 

Sept.  21. — General  Lane's  command  surprise  a 
superior  force  of  rebels  at  Papinsville,  Mo.  A  se- 
vere fight  ensued  in  which  the  enemy  is  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  40  killed,  100  prisoners,  all  their  tents, 
wagons  and  supplies.-— General  Robert  Anderson 
assumes  command  in  Kentucky  of  the  Union  forces. 
Sept.  23.  — Colonels  Cantwell  and  Parke,  with  one 
gun  and  RLngold's  cavalry  advance  from  New 
Creek,  Va.,  and  drive  the  rebels,  700  strong,  from 
the  Mechanicsburg  Gap.  The  Federals  push  on 
into  Romney  and  storm  the  town,  driving  1400 
rebel  infantry  and  cavalry  to  the  mountains,  with  a 
loss  of  28  killed , — The  two  French  Princes,  Count 
de  Paris  and  Due  d'Orleans,  commissioned  as  Cap- 
tains and  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  MeClellan. 

Sept.  24. — Colonel  Geary  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania,  has  another  sharp  fight  with  the  reb- 
els, near  Point  of  Rocks.  The  rebels  attack  the 
Federals  across  the  river,  when  Geary  opens  on 
them  and  drives  them  off,  burning  three  houses. 

Sept.  25. — A  second  reconnoissance  in  force  to 
Lewinsville,  under  command  of  General  W.  F  Smith. 
Four  regiments  of  rebels,  with  cavalry  and  artillery, 
attack  the  Unionists  but  are  quickly  repulsed 
by  Griffin  and  Youatt's  batteries. — Piatt's  Zouaves 
(Thirty-fourth  Ohio)  storm  a  rebel  camp  near  Cha- 
pinsville,  Va.  Rebel  loss,  30  killed  and  50  wounded. 
Union  loss,  4  killed,  8  wounded. 

Sept.  2"6. — Day  of  Fasting  and  Prayer  throughout 
the  loyal  States. 

Sept.   27. — Fremont    starts  from  St.  Louis  after 
Price,  with  12,000  men. 
Sept.  28. — Rebels  evacuate  Munson's  Hill. 
Sept.  29. — Price  evacuating  Lexington. 
Oct.  1. — Propeller  Fanny,  loaded  with  stores,  &c, 
captured   by  the   enemy  in  Pamlico  sound. 

Oct.  2-3  —General  Reynolds,  marching  from  his 
Cheat  Mountain  camp,  encounters  Lee's  force  in 
camp  at  Greenbrier,  when  a  very  sharp  contest  en- 
sues Reynolds'  object  is  to  reconnoiter  and 
"feel  of"  the  enemy.  Having  fully  informed  him- 
self of  Lee's  strength  and  position,  he  returns  to  his 
camp  with  13  prisoners.  Union  loss,  8  killed,  32 
wounded. 

Oct.  3.— Sharp  engagement  at  Union  Hill,  Ky. 
The  Federals,  outnumbered  greatly,  retire  after  a 
stubborn  and  bloody  resistance. 

Oct.  4. — Federal  advance  to  Pohick  church  on 
the  Fairfax  road. — Descent  of  rebels  on  Colonel 
Brown's  command,  at  Chicacomico,  N.  0.  Brown 
retreats  to  Hatteras  Light  house,  under  cover  of 
the  gunboats,  with  a  loss  of  40  prisoners. 

Oct.  5.—  Gunboat    Monticello  shells  the  rebels  at 
Chicacomico   with  great  slaughter. 
Oct.  8-  General  Anderson  retires  from  the  com- 
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mand  ia  Kentucky,  and  is  succeeded  by  General  W. 
T.  Sherman.— Gallant  affair  near  Hillsboro,  Ky.,  in 
which  50  Home  Guards  defeat  a  large  party  of 
rebels  after  a  twenty  minutes'  fight.  Eebel  loss,  11 
killed,  21)  wounded,  22  prisoners.  Union  loss,  3 
killed,  2  wounded 

Oct.  9-10. — Wilson's  Zouave  camp,  on  Santa  Rosa 
island,  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  rebels.  After 
an  obstinate  fight  the  enemy  is  repulsed  with 
much  slaughter.  Two  companies  of  regulars  from 
Fort  Pickens  participates  in  the  fight.  Union  loss, 
14  killed,  29  wounded,  24  missing. 

Oct.  9.— Federal  advance  to  Lewinsville. 

Oct.  11. — Three  boats  from  the  gunboat  Union 
run  up  Quautico  creek,  Va.,  and  burn  a  rebel  vessel. 

Oct.  12. — Commodore  Hollins,  with  his  "  ram" 
and  fire-ships,  attacks  the  Federal  ships  blockading 
in  the  Mississippi  river.  The  "  ram"  is  driven  off, 
and  the  tire-fleet  burn  harmlessly.  The  Federal 
ships,  however,  pass  down  the  river,  to  obtain  a 
wider  berth. — Steamer  Theodora  runs  the  blockade 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  having  on  board  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  rebel  commissioners  to  Europe.  The 
steamer  Nashville  passed  out  the  previous  night. 

Oct.  13.— Major  Wright's  cavalry  (U.S.  regulars) 
surprise  and  overcome  300  mounted  rebels  near 
Lebanon,  Mo. — Sharp  skirmish  atBeckwith's,  below 
Bird's  Point,  Mo.  The  Union  squad  disperse  the 
rebels,  but  are  in  turn  forced  to  retreat,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  against  great  odds. 

Oct.  14. — Major  Wright,  with  one  company  of 
cavalry,  surround  Lime  Creek,  Mo.,  and  takes  45 
prisoners. — Secretary  of  State,  Seward,  issues  a 
circular  to  the  State  Governors,  advising  them  to 
fortify  their  coasts  for  defense. 

Oct.  16. — Colonel  Geary  passing  over  into  Virgi- 
nia, at  Harper's  Ferry,  proceeds  to  a  mill  beyond, 
and  captures  21,000  bushels  of  wheat.  He  is 
fiercely  assailed  by  Confederate  forces  and  batteries 
on  Bolivar  and  Loudon  heights.  Colonel  G.  holds 
his  ground  in  fine  style.  The  enemy  finally  with- 
draw, whipped  in  a  most  unqualified  manner.  Gea- 
ry returns  safely,  with  his  little  command,  to  the 
Maryland  shore.  Union  loss,  4  killed,  8  wounded. 
— Major  White,  with  his  "  Prairie  Scouts,"  (mount- 
ed) dashes  into  Lexington,  Mo.,  secures  its  rebel 
garrison  of  300,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
rebel  stores,  arms,  &c. — The  blockade  of  the  Poto- 
mac, by  rebel  shore  batteries,  is  pronounced  perfect. 

Oct.  17. — Gallant  tight  near  Frederickton,  Mo.  A 
large  rebel  force  routed  by  Major  Gavitt's  cavalry, 
5  companies  of  the  Twenty-tirst  Illinois  and  Captain 
Hawkins'  Home  Guards. — The  Confederates  retire 
from  Vienna  to  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.  McClellan  imme- 
diately advances  to  Vienna. — Fight  near  Line  creek, 
Mo.  Rebels  routed  by  Lieutenant  Kirby  and  5  of 
them  killed. — Fight  at  Big  Hurricane  'creek,  Mo., 
Colonel    Morgan    (Eighteenth  Missouri)    routs  the 


rebels,  killing  14  and  taking  8  prisoners.  Union 
loss,  14  wounded — 2  mortally. 

Oct.  20. — Reconnoissance  to  Fairfax  C.  H.  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  person. 

Oct.  21.— Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff.  Federals  defeated 
by  greatly  superior  rebel  force.  Union  loss  not  cor- 
rectly ascertained.  See  pages  346-349.— Battle  of 
Frederiektown,  Mo.  Rebels  repulsed  in  a  well  con- 
tested fight  of  two  hours.  Rebels  routed  and  pur- 
sued 22  miles,  leaving  200  of  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed on  the  field,  including  Colonel  Lowe,  second  in 
command.  Union  loss,  6  killed,  40  wounded.  See 
pages  335-36. 

—Battle  of  Wild  Cat,  Ky.  Zollicqffer  defeated  by 
the  Unionists  under  General  Schoepff  and  Colonel 
Garrard.  Union  loss,  4  killed  and  21  wounded. 
Rebel  loss  unknown.     See  pages  379-80. 

Oct.  22.— Fight  at  West  Liberty,  Ky.  Rebels 
routed  by  Nelson's  command,  losing  21  killed  and 
34  prisoners,  52  horses,  &c— Another  division  of  the 
command  took  Hazelgreen,  with  3n  prisoners. 

Oct.  23. — Lieutenant  Grayson  repulses  the  rebels 
near  Hodgeville,  Ky.,  killing  3  and  wounding  5. 

Oct.  25. — Dash  of  Zagonyi,  with  the  "  Fremont 
Body  Guard  "  and  Major  Frank  White's  "  Prairie 
Scouts,"  into  Springfield,  Mo.  The  rebels,  full  1400 
strong,  driven  out  with  a  loss  of  80  killed,  60  wound- 
ed and  27  prisoners.  Zagonyi  lost,  of  the  force  en- 
gaged (150  of  the  Guard)  15  killed,  27  wounded  and 
10  missing. 

Oct.  26.— Battle  at  Romney.  General  B.  F.  Kel- 
ley's  force  from  New  creek,  by  a  night  march,  comes 
upon  the  rebels,  drives  in  their  pickets  and  passes 
up  to  Romney,  where  the  enemy  make  a  determined 
stand.  After  an  obstinate  defense  the  rebels  are 
vanquished.  Federal  loss  is  but  1  killed  and  5 
wounded  !-)Heavy  skirmish  at  Saratoga,  Ky.  Three 
companies  of  the  Kansas  Ninth  attack  and  defeat 
the  enemy,  killing  13,  capturing  21  prisoners  and 
52  horses.  Major  Phillips  commands  the  Federals.' 
— Fremont  enters  Springfield,  Mo.,  with  Siegel's 
division. 

O't.  27 — Fight  at  Plattsburg,  Mo.,  A  rebel  camp 
broken  up  ;  the  rebels  losing  8  killed,  12  prisoners. 

Oct.  28. — Expedition  from  the  gunboat  Louis/ana, 
up  Chincoteague inlet,  Va.,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Alfred  Hopkins.  Three  rebel  vessels  burned. 
Union  loss,  none.     A  gallant,  affair. 

Oct.  29. — Fight  beyond  Morgantown,  Ky.  Colo- 
nel Burbridge  defeats  the  rebels  in  a  well  contested 
field,  driving  them  from  Woodbury  and  capturing 
their  camp,  stores,  equipage,  &c. 

— The  Port  Royal  Expedition  sails  from  Fortress 
Monroe. 

Oct.  31. — Lieutenant-General  Winfleld  Scott  trans' 
mits  to  the  Secretary  of  War  his  request  to  be  re 
tired  from  active  service. 


DIVISION      V. 


CHAPTER  I 


EXTRAORDINARY  SESSION  OP  THE  FEDERAL  CONGRESS.   MESSAGE 

OP   THE  PRESIDENT.    REPORTS  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  OP  THE 

TREASURY,   WAR   AND   NAVY.  IMPORTANT   LEGISLATION   BY 
CONGRESS. 


Meeting  of  the 
Two  Houses. 


Congress  met  in  extra- 
ordinary session  at  Wash- 
ington, July  4th, according 
to  the  Proclamation  of  April  15th.  Both 
Houses  organized  at  noon.  The  attendance 
was  quite  full  from  twenty-four  States,  in- 
cluding, in  the  Senate,  full  delegations  from 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
one  from  Tennessee.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  names 
answered  the  first  roll-call.  Matters  for  legis- 
lation were  so  well  matured  as  to  give  pro- 
mise of  a  brief  session — all  the  most  important 
bills  having  been  perfected  by  a  number  of 
leading  members  who  had  been  in  "Washing- 
ton for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  4th.  In 
the  Senate,  after  organization,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, gave  notice  of  the  following  bills: 

1.  A  bill  to  ratify  and  confirm  certain  acts 
of  the  President  for  the  suppression  of  iusur- 
rection  and  rebellion. 

2.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  employment  of 
volunteers  for  enforcing  the  laws  and  protect- 
ing public  property. 

3.  A  bill  to  increase  the  present  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  bill  providing  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  military  establishment. 

5.  A  bill  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
army. 

6.  A  bill  for  organizing  a  volunteer  militia 
force,  to  be  called  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

The  reading  of  these  important  acts  occu- 
29  : 
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pied  the  Senate's  attention  up  to  the  hour  of 
adjournment.  The  lower  House  spent  the 
day  in  effecting  an  organization  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker  and  Clerk.  The  balloting 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Republican,  as  Speaker.  Em- 
erson Etheridge,  Unionist,  of  Tennessee,  was 
elected  Clerk. 

The  President's  Message 
and  accompanying  Depart- 
ment Documents  were  sent 
in  on  the  5th.     The  Message  read  as  follows: 
" Fellow-Citktns  of  the  Senate  and 

House  nf  Representatives : 

"  Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, as  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  your  at- 
tention is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
legislation. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential 
term,  four  months  ago,  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  found  to  be  generally  suspended 
within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  except- 
ing only  those  of  the  Post-office  Department. 

"  Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, custom-houses,  and  the  like,  including  the 
movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about  them, 
had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to 
this  Government,  excepting  only  Forts  Pickens,  Tay- 
lor and  Jefferson,  on  and  near  the  Florida  coast, 
and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  im- 
proved condition  ;  new  ones  had  been  built,  and 
armed  forces  had  been  organized,  and  were  organ- 
izing, all  avowedly  with  the  same  hostile  purpose. 

"  The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  aud  near  these  States  were 
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either  besieged  or  menaced  by 
The  President's  Mes-     wariike  preparations,  and  espe- 
sage'  cially  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly 

surrounded  by  well-protected,  hostile  batteries,  with 
guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its  own,  and 
outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A 
disproportionate  share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and 
rifles  had  somehow  found  their  way  into  these 
States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used  against  the 
Government.  Accumulations  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, lying  within  them,  had  been  seized  for  the 
same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant 
seas,  leaving  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  Government.  Officers  of 
the  Federal  Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in  great 
numbers  ;  and  of  those  resigning,  a  large  propor- 
tion had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Government. 
Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with  all  this,  the 
purpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly 
avowed.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  an  or- 
dinance had  been  adopted  in  each  of  these  States, 
declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  be  separated 
from  the  National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting 
a  combined  Government  of  these  States  had  been 
promulgated;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the 
character  of  Confederate  States,  was  already  invok- 
ing recognition,  aid  and  intervention  from  foreign 
powers. 

"  Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing 
it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  upon  the  incoming  Exe- 
cutive to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation 
of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a 
choice  of  means  to  that  end  became  indispensable. 
This  choice  was  made,  and  was  declared  in  the  In- 
augural Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the 
exhaustion  of  all  peaceful  measures,  before  a  resort 
to  any  stronger  ones.  It  sought  only  to  hold  the 
public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  revenue  ; 
relying  for  the  rest  on  time,  discussion  and  the  bal- 
lot-box. It  promised  a  continuance  of  the  mails, 
at  Government  expense,  to  the  very  people  who 
were  resisting  the  Government;  and  it  gave  repeat- 
ed pledges  against  any  disturbance  to  any  of  the 
people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a 
President  might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do 
in  such  a  case,  everything  was  forborne,  without 
which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment on  foot. 

"  On  the  5th  of  March,  (the  present  incumbent's 
first  full  day  in  office,)  a  letter  of  Major  Anderson, 
commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the  28th 
of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department 
on  the  4th  of  March,  was,  by  that  Department, 
placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  expressed  the  pro- 
fessional opinion  of  the  writer   that  rr  enforcements 
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could  not  be  thrown  into  that 
fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  limit- 
ed supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  good  and  well-disciplined  men. 
This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  officers  of 
his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  subject 
were  made  inclosures  of  Major  Anderson's  letter. 
The  whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieutenant- 
Geueral  Scott,  who  at  once  concurred  with  Major 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection,  however,  he 
took  full  time,  consulting  with  other  officers,  both 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy,  and,  at  the  end  of 
four  days,  came  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  tue 
same  conclusion  as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the 
same  time  that  no  such  sufficient  force  was  then  at 
the  control  of  the  Government,  or  could  be  raised 
and  brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the 
provisions  in  the  fort  would  be  exhausted.  In  a 
purely  military  point  of  view,  this  reduced  the  duty 
of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter 
of  getting  the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  fort. 

"  It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon 
that  position,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be 
utterly  ruinous  ;  that  the  necessity  under  which  it 
was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  understood  ;  that 
by  many  it  would  be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  vol- 
untary policy;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries, 
and  go  far  to  insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition 
abroad  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our  National  de- 
struction consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed. 
Starvation  was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison;  and  ere 
it  would  be  reached,  Fori  Pickens  might  be  reen- 
forced.  This  last  would  be  a  clear  indication  of 
polti-y.  and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  ac- 
cept  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity. An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship 
Brooklyn  into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order  could  not 
go  by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and  slower 
route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the  order 
was  received  just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter.  The  news  itself  was  that  the  officer  com- 
manding the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon 
somegwm  armistice  of  the  late  Administration,  (and 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Administra- 
tion, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  had 
only  too  vague  and  uncertain  rumors  to  fix  atten- 
tion,) had  refused  to  land  the  troops.  To  now  reeu- 
force  Fort  Pickens,  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached 
at  Fort  Sumter,  was  impossible,  rendered  so  by  the 
near  exhaustion  of  provisions  in  the  latter  named 
I  fort.    In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
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Government  had  a  few  days  be- 
fore commenced  preparing  an 
expedition,  as  well  adapted  as 
might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according 
*o  circumstances.  The  strongest  anticipated  case  for 
using  it  was  now  presented  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  con- 
tingency, it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  that  he  might  expect  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  that,  if 
the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be 
no  effort  to  throw  in  men,  arms  or  ammunition, 
without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon 
the  fort.  This  notice  was  accordingly  given ; 
whereupon  the  fort  was  attacked  and  bombarded 
to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
provisioning  expedition. 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  was  in  no  sense  a  matter  of 
self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  They  well 
knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility commit  aggression  upon  them.  They  knew 
— they  were  expressly  notified — that  the  giving  of 
bread  to  the  few  brave  and  hungry  men  of  the  gar- 
rison, was  all  which  would  on  that  occasion  be  at- 
tempted, unless  themselves,  by  resisting  so  much, 
should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this  Govern- 
ment desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to 
assail  them,  but  merely  to  maintain  visible  posses- 
sion, and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from  actual  and 
immediate  dissolution — trusting,  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  to  time,  discussion  and  the  ballot-box,  for 
final  adjustment;  and  they  assailed  and  reduced  the 
fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — to  drive  out 
the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus 
force  it  to  immediate  dissolution.  That  this  was 
their  object,  the  Executive  well  understood;  and, 
having  said  to  them,  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  '  you 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors,'  he  took  pains,  not  only  to  keep  this  de- 
claration good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free 
from  the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world 
should  not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it.  By  the 
affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, that  point  was  reached.  Then  and  thereby 
the  assailants  of  the  Government  began  the  conflict 
of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight,  or  in  expectancy  to 
return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before,  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  still  ready  to  give  that  protection  in  what- 
ever was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all  else, 
they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue  : 
'  Immediate  dissolution  or  blood.' 

"  And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of 
these  United  States.     It  presents  to  the  whole  fami- 
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ly  of  man  the  question,  whether 
a  constitutional  republic,  or  de- 
mocracy— a  Government  of  the 
people  by  the  same  people — can,  or  cannot,  maintain 
its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes. 
It  presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  indi- 
viduals, too  few  in  numbers  to  control  administra- 
tion, according  to  organic  law,  in  any  case,  can  al- 
ways, upon  the  pretenses  made  in  this  case,  or  on 
any  other  pretenses,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pre- 
tense, break  up  their  Government,  and  thus  practi- 
cally put  an  end  to  free  government  upon  the  earth. 
It  forces  us  to  ask:  '  Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this 
inherent  and  fatal  weakness  ?'  '  Must  a  govern- 
ment, of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of 
its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  ex- 
istence ?' 

"  So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to 
call  out  the  war  power  of  the  Government ;  and  so 
to  resist  force  employed  for  its  destruction,  by  force 
for  its  preservation. 

"  The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the 
country  was  most  gratifying,  surpassing  in  unani- 
mity and  spirit  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Yet 
none  of  the  States,  commonly  callel  slave  .States, 
except  Delaware,  gave  a  regiment  through  regular 
State  organization.  A  few  regiments  have  been  or- 
ganized within  some  others  of  those  States,  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Govern- 
ment service.  Of  course,  the  seceded  States,  so 
called,  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about 
the  time  of  the  Inauguration.)  gave  no  troops  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  border  States,  so 
called,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action ;  some 
of  them  being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others 
— as  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ark- 
ansas— the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed 
and  silenced.  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps  the  most  important.  A 
Convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that  State  to 
consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  was  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Virginia 
when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this  body  the  people 
had  chosen  a  large  majority  of  professed  Union 
men.  Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Snmter, 
many  members  of  that  majority  went  over  to  the 
original  disunion  minority,  and,  with  them,  adopted 
an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the 
Union.  Whether  this  change  was  wrought  by  their 
great  approval  of  the  assault  upon  Sumter,  or  their 
great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to 
that  assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Although 
they  submitted  the  ordinance  for  ratification  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some- 
what more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Convention 
and  the  Legislature,  (which  was  also  in  session  at  the 
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same  time  and  place,)  with  lead- 
The  President's  Mes-  mg  men  0f  the  State,  not  mem- 
8age'  bers  of  either,  immediately  com- 

menced acting  as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of 
the  Union.  They  pushed  military  preparations  vig- 
orously forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk.  They  re- 
ceived—perhaps invited — into  their  State  large 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments, 
from  the  so-called  seceded  States.  They  formally 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alliance  and  co- 
operation with  the  so-called  '  Confederate  States,' 
and  sent  members  to  their  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery. And  finally,  they  permitted  the  insurrection- 
ary Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital 
at  Richmond. 

"The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this 
giant  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  within  her  bor- 
ders ;  and  this  Government  has  no  choice  left  but 
to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less 
regret,  as  the  loyal  citizens  have,  in  due  form, 
clamed  its  protection.  Those  loyal  citizens  this 
Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect,  as 
being  Virginia. 

"  In  the  Border  States,  so  called — in  fact  the 
Middle  States — there  are  those  who  favor  a  policy 
which  they  call  '  armed  neutrality  ;'  that  is,  an  arm- 
ing of  these  States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  pass- 
ing one  way,  or  the  disunion  the  other,  over  their 
soil.  This  would  be  disunion  completed.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  it  would  be  the  building  of  an  im- 
passable  wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet, 
not  quite  an  impassable  one  ;  for,  under  the  guise 
of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Union 
men,  and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to 
the  insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an 
open  enemy.  At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the 
trouble  off  the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what 
proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It  would  do 
for  the  disunionists  that  which,  of  all  things,  they 
most  desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  dis- 
union without  a  struggle  of  their  own.  It  recogni- 
zes no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  no  obligation  to 
maintain  the  Union ;  and  while  very  many  who 
have  favored  it  are,  doubtless,  loyal  citizens,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  injurious  in  effect. 

"Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  at  first,  a  call  was  made  for  sev- 
enty-five thousand  militia ;  and  rapidly  following 
this,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports 
of  the  insurrectionary  districts  by  proceedings  in  the 
nature  of  blockade.  So  far  all  was  believed.to  be 
strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insurrectionists  an- 
nounced their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  privateering. 
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"  Other  calls  were  made  for 
volunteers  to  serve  three  years, 
unless  sooner  discharged,  and 
also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and  navy. 
These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were 
ventured  upon,  under  what  appeared  to  be  a  popu- 
lar demand  and  a  public  necessity ;  trusting  then, 
as  now,  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them 
It  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
the  constitutional  competency  of  Congress. 

"Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  duty  to  authorize  the  Commanding-Gen- 
eral, in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion,  to 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  arrest  and  detain,  without  re- 
sort to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms  of  law, 
such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety.  This  authority  has  purposely  been 
exercised  but  very  sparingly.  Nevertheless,  the  le- 
gality and  propriety  of  what  has  been  done  under 
it  are  questioned,  and  the  attention  of  the  country 
has  been  called  to  the  proposition  that  one  who  is 
sworn  to  '  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,' should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course, 
some  consideration  was  given  to  the  questions  of 
power  and  propriety,  before  this  matter  was  acted 
upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  required  to 
be  faithfully  executed, were  being  resisted,  and  fail- 
ing of  execution  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  States. 
Must  they  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even 
had  it  been  perfectly  clear,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
means  necessary  to  their  execution,  some  single  law, 
made  in  such  extreme  tenderness  of  the  citizen's  lib- 
erty, that  practically,  it  relieves  more  of  the  guilty 
than  of  the  innocent,  should,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
be  violated  ?  To  state  the  question  more  directly,  are 
all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  to  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  vio- 
lated ?  Even  in  such  a  case,  would  not  the  official 
oath  be  broken,  if  the  Government  should  be  over- 
thrown, when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding  the 
single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it  ?  But  it  was 
not  believed  that  this  question  was  presented.  It 
was  not  believed  that  any  law  was  violated.  The 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  '  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  un- 
less when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub 
lie  safety  may  require  it,'  is  equivalent  to  a  provi- 
sion— is  a  provision — that  such  privilege  may  be  sus- 
pended when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  does  require  i:.  It  was  decided  that 
we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public 
safety  does  require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ,  which  was  authorized  to  be 
made.  Now  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not 
the  Executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.     But  the 
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Constitution  itself  is  silent  as  to 
which,  or  who,  is  to  exercise  the 
power  ;  and  as  the  provision 
was  phinly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  can- 
not be  believed  the  framers  of  the  instrument  intend- 
ed that,  in  every  case,  the  danger  should  run  its  course 
until  Congress  could  be  brought  together  ;  the  very 
assembling  of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  in- 
tended in  this  case,  by  the  rebellion. 

"  No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as 
an  opinion,  at  some  length,  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Attorney-General.  Whether  there 
shall  be  any  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  if 
any,  what,  is  submitted  entirely  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  Congress. 

"  The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been 
so  extraordinary,  and  so  long  continued,  as  to  lead 
some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action  as  if  they 
supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  National  Un- 
ion was  probable.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave 
the  Executive  some  concern,  he  is  now  happy  to 
say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  everywhere  practically  respected 
by  foreign  Powers  ;  and  a  general  sympathy  with 
the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the  world. 

"  The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
War,  and  the  Navy,  will  give  the  information  in  de- 
tail deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for  your  de- 
liberation and  action;  while  the  Executive,  and  all 
the  Departments,  will  stand  ready  to  supply  omis- 
sions, or  to  communicate  new  facts,  considered  im- 
portant for  you  to  know. 

"  It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal 
means  for  making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive 
one  ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  $400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is 
about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper  ages  within  the 
regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to  en- 
gage ;  and  the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part 
of  the  money  value  owned  by  the  men  who  seem 
ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $600,000,000 
now  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our 
Revolution  when  we  came  out  of  that  struggle  ;  and 
the  money  value  in  the  country  now  bears  even  a 
greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  tlien  than  does 
the  population.  Surely  each  man  has  as  strong  a 
motive  now  to  preserve  our  liberties  as  each  had  then 
to  establish  them. 

"  A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times 
the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from  the 
country  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the 
work  is  abundant ;  and  that  it  needs  only  the  hand 
of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction,  and  the  hand 
of   the  Executive  to  give  it  practical  shape  and  effi- 
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ciency.  One  of  the  greatest 
perplexities  of  the  Government 
is  to  avoid  receiving  troops  fast- 
er than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a  word,  the  peo- 
ple will  save  their  Government,  if  the  Government 
itself  will  do  its  part  only  indifferently  well. 

"  It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little 
difference  whether  the  present  movement  at  the 
South  be  called  '  secession'  or  '  rebellion.'  The 
movers,  however,  well  understand  the  difference. 
At  the  beginning,  they  knew  they  could  never  raise 
their  treason  to  any  respectable  magnitude  by  any 
name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They  knew 
their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense,  as 
much  of  devotion  to  law  and  order,  and  as  much 
pride  in  and  reverence  for  the  history  and  Govern- 
ment of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civil- 
ized and  patriotic  people.  They  knew  they  could 
make  no  advancement  directly  in  the  teeth  of  these 
strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly  they 
commenced  by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  They  invented  an  ingenious  sophism, 
which,  if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly  log- 
ical steps  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Union.  The  sophism  itself 
is,  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may,  consistently  with 
the  National  Constitution,  and  therefore  lawfully 
and  peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  without 
the  consent  of  the  Union  or  of  any  other  State. 
The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to  be 
exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the 
sole  judge  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  no- 
tice. 

"  With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated,  they  have 
been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  section  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Government  the  day  after 
some  ■assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the  farcical 
pretense  of  taking  their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who 
could  have  been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day 
before. 

"  This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole, 
of  its  currency  from  the  assumption  that  there  is 
some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy  pertaining 
to  a  State, — to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  Our 
States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that 
reserved  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution — 
no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  the 
Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union 
even  before  they  cast  off  their  British  colonial  de- 
pendence ;  and  the  new  ones  each  came  into  the 
Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  ex- 
cepting Texas.  And.  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary 
independence,  was  never  designated  a  State.  The 
new  ones  only  took  the    designation  of  States  on 
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the  old  ones  in  and  by  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  Therein  the  'united  colo- 
nies' were  declared  to  be  '  free  and  independent 
States  ;'  but,  even  then,  the  object  plainly  was  not  to 
declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of  the 
Union,  but  directly  the  contrary,  as  their  mutual 
pledge  and  their  mutual  action,  before.at  the  time, and 
afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The  express  plighting 
of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later,  that 
the  Union  shall  be  perpetual,  is  most  conclusive. 
Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substance  or  in 
name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical 
omnipotence  of  '  State  rights,'  asserting  a  claim  of 
power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself?  Much 
is  said  about  the  '  sovereignty'  of  the  States  ;  but 
the  word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution  ; 
nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the  State  constitutions. 
What  is  a  '  sovereignty,'  in  the  political  sense  of  the 
term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  '  a  politi- 
cal community  without  a  political  superior  ?'  Tested 
by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  except  Texas,  ever 
was  a  sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the 
character  on  coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which 
act  she  acknowledged  the  Constitution  0/  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
to  be  for  her  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  States 
have  their  statu*  in  the  Union,  and  they  have  no  other 
legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only 
do  so  against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and 
not  themselves  separately,  procured  their  indepen- 
dence and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or  purchase  the 
Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence 
and  liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of 
the  States,  and  in  fact  it  created  them  as  States. 
Originally,  some  independent  colonies  made  the 
Union  ;  aud,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old 
dependence  for  them  and  made  them  States,  such  as 
they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State  consti- 
tution independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  States  framed  their 
constitutions  before  they  entered  the  Union  ;  never- 
theless, dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  coming 
into  the  Union. 

"  Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and 
rights  reserved  to  them  in  and  by  the  National  Con- 
stitution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not  included 
all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  de- 
structive ;  but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in 
the  world  at  the  time  as  governmental  powers  ;  and 
certainly  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government  itself 
had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental — as  a 
merely  administrative  power.     This  relative  matter 


of  national  power   and    State 

rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  other      Tho  ft***"***  M» 

sage, 
than  the  principle  of  generality 

and  locality.  Whatever  concerns  the  whole,  should 
be  confided  to  the  whole — to  the  General  Govern- 
ment; while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State, 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  State.  This  is  all 
there  is  of  original  principle  about  it.  Whether  the 
National  Constitution,  in  defining  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two,  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact 
accuracy,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We  are  all  bound 
by  that  defining,  without  question. 

"  What  is  now  combated  is  the  position  that  seces- 
ion  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution — is  lawful 
and  peaceful.  It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any 
express  law  for  it ;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  im- 
plied as  law  which  leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  conse- 
quences. The  nation  purchased,  with  money,  the 
countries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States  were 
formed.  Is  it  just  that  they  shall  go  off  without 
leave,  and  without  refunding?  The  nation  paid 
very  large  sums,  (in  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly 
a  hundred  millions,)  to  relieve  Florida  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  Is  it  just  that  she  shall  now  be  off 
without  consent,  or  without  making  any  return? 
The  nation  is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding  States,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest.  Is  it  just,  either  that  creditors 
shall  go  unpaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the 
whole  ?  A  part  of  the  present  national  debt  was 
contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas.  Is  it  just 
that  she  shall  leave,  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself? 

"  Again :  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  an- 
other ;  and  when  all  shall  have  seceded,  none  is  left 
to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors  ? 
Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when 
we  borrowed  their  money  ?  If  we  now  recognize 
this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  seceders  to  go  in 
peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others 
choose  to  go,  or  to  extort  terms  upon  which  they 
will  promise  to  remain. 

"  The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits 
of  secession.  Tbey  have  assumed  to  make  a  na- 
tional Constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  the 
right  of  secession,  as,  they  insist,  it  exists  in  ours. 
If  they  have  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit,  that, 
on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they 
have  retained  it,  by  their  own  construction  of  ours 
they  show  that  to  be  consistent  they  must  secede 
from  one  another,  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the 
easiest  way  of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any 
other  selfish  or  unjust  object.  The  principle  itself 
is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no  govern- 
ment can  possibly  endure. 

"  If  all  the   States,  save  one,  should  assert  the 
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power  to  drive  that  one  out  of 
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whole  class  of  seceder  politi- 
cians would  at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce 
the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage  upon  State  rights.  But 
suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act,  instead  of  being 
called  '  driving  the  one  out,'  should  be  called  '  the  se- 
ceding of  the  others  from  that  one  :'  it  would  be  ex- 
actly what  the  seceders  claim  to  do  ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  make  the  point,  that  the  one,  because  it  is  a 
minority,  may  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because 
they  are  a  majority,  may  not  rightfully  do.  These 
politicians  are  subtle  and  profound  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to  that  power 
which  made  the  Constitution,  and  speaks  from  the 
preamble,  calling  itself  We,  the  People.  ' 

"  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is,  to- 
day, a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  any 
State,  except  perhaps  South  Carolina,  in  favor  of 
disunion.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Union  men  are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every 
other  one,  of  the  so-called  seceded  States.  The  con- 
trary has  not  been  demonstrated  in  an  one  of  them. 
It  is  ventured  to  afBrm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  for  the  result  of  an  election  held  in  military 
camps,  where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one  side  of  the 
question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
demonstrating  popular  sentiment.  At  such  an  elec- 
tion all  that  large  class  who  are,  at  once,  for  the 
Union  and  against  coercion,  would  be  coerced  to  vote 
against  the  Union. 

"It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that 
the  free  institutions  we  enjoy  have  developed  the 
powers,  and  improved  the  condition,  of  our  whole 
people,  beyond  any  example  in  the  world.  Of 
this  we  now  have  a  striking  and  an  impressive  il- 
lustration. So  large  an  army  as  the  Government 
has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  without  a 
soldier  in  it  but  who  had  taken  his  place  there  of  his 
own  free  choice.  But  more  than  this,  there  are. 
many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  and 
another,  possess  full  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  whatever  else,  wheth 
er  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  se- 
lected a  President,  a  Cabinet,  a  Congress,  and  per- 
haps a  Court,  abundantly  competent  to  admin- 
ister the  Government  itself!  Nor  do  I  say  this  is 
not  true  also  in  the  army  of  our  late  friends,  now 
adversaries,  in  this  contest;  but  if  it  is,  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  the  Government,  which  has 
conferred  such  benefits  on  both  them  and  us,  should 
not  be  broken  up. 

"  Whoever  in  any  section  proposes  to  abandon 
such  a  Government  would  do  well  to  consider  in  de- 
ference to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it,  what 
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better  he  is  likely  to  get  in  its 

stead,  whether  the   substitute 

will  give,  as  he  intended  to  give, 

so  much  of  good  to   the  people.    There  are  some 

foreshadowings  on  this  subject. 

"  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations 
of  independence,  in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one 
penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the  words,  '  all  men 
are  created  equal.'  Why?  They  have  adopted  a 
temporary  National  Constitution  in  the  preamble  of 
which,  unlike  our  good  old  one  signed  by  Washing, 
ton,  they  omit,'  We,  the  people,'  and  substitute 
'We,  the  Deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
States.' 

Why?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view 
the  rights  of  men,  and  the  authority  of  the  people  ? 

"  This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the 
side  of  the  Union,  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in 
the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  Government 
whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
men — to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders — to 
clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all — to  afford 
all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race 
of  life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  depar- 
tures, from  necessity,  this  is  the  leading  object  of  the 
Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain  peo- 
ple understand  and  appreciate  this.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  while,  in  this  the  Government's  hour  of 
trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
who  have  been  favored  with  the  offices  have  resign- 
ed, and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which  had  pam- 
pered them,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common 
sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  his  flag. 

"  Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  romnin- 
ed  true,  despite  the  example  of  their  treacherous 
associates;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most  impor- 
tant fact  of  all,  is  the  unanimous  firmness  of  the 
common  soldiers  and  common  sailors.  To  the  Inst 
man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  successfully  resisted 
the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands,  but 
an  hour  before,  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This 
is  the  patriotic  instinct  of  plain  people.  They  un- 
derstand, without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying 
the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washington 
means  no  good  to  them. 

"  Our  popular  Government  has  often  been  called 
an  experiment.  Two  points  in  it  our  people  have 
already  settled :  the  successful  establishing  and  the 
successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  remains  :  its 
successful  maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly 
carry  an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion  ;  that 
ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of 
bullets;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con- 
stitutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  ap- 
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peal  back  to  bullets  ;  that  there 
The  President's  Mes-  caQ  be  no  successful  appeal  ex- 
8age'  cept  to  ballots  themselves,  at 

succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of 
peace  ;  teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take  by 
an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a  war  ;  teach- 
ing all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war. 

"  Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
candid  men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the 
Government  towards  the  Southern  States  after  the 
rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive 
deems  it  proper  to  say  it  will  be  his  purpose  then, 
as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different 
understanding  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  relatively  to  the  rights  of  the 
Slates  and  the  people  under  the  Constitution,  than 
that  expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

"  He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it 
may  be  administered  for  all  as  it  was  administered 
by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every- 
where have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Govern- 
ment :  and  the  Gov-ernment  has  no  right  to  withhold 
or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in  giving  it, 
there  is  any  coercion  conquest,  or  any  subjugation, 
in  any  just  sense  of  those  terms. 

"  The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States 
have  accepted  the  provision,  that  •'  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  .Union 
a  republican  form  of  Government.'  But  if  a  State 
may  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union,  having  done  so, 
it  may  also  discard  the  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indis- 
pensable means  to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guar- 
antee mentioned;  and  when  an  end  is  lawful  and 
obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also 
lawful  and  obligatory. 

"  It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Execu- 
tive found  the  duty  of  employing  the  war  power  in 
defense  of  the  Government  forced  upon  him.  He 
could  but  perform  this  duty,  or  surrender  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Government.  No  compromise  by  public 
servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  cure ;  not  that 
compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no 
popular  Government  can  long  survive  a  marked 
precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  election  can 
only  save  the  Government  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion by  giving  up  the  main  point  upon  which  the 
people  gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own 
deliberate  decisions. 

"  As  a  private  citizen,  the  Executive  could  not 
have  consented  that  these  institutions  shall  perish  ; 
much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so 
sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  had  confided  to 
him.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink, 
nor  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in 


what  might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  re- 
sponsibility, he  has,  so  far,  done  what  he  has  deemed 
his  duty.  You  will  now,  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment, perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that 
your  views  and  your  action  may  so  accord  with  his 
as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  rights,  of  a  certain  and  speedy  re- 
storation to  them,underthe  Constitution  and  the  la-ws. 

"  And,  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without 
guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust 
in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly 
hearts. 

"  July  4th,  1861.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

The   reading  was   inter- 

,     t        .,,  ,     ,  Reception  of  the  Mes- 

rupted   with   repeated   ap- 

1  '  1  sage. 

plause  in  the  House,  by- 
members  and  the  galleries.  In  the  Senate 
the  expression  of  approval  was  made  pleas- 
ingly manifest.  No  Congress  convened  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  can  be  re- 
garded as  exceeding  in  importance  this  extra 
session  ;  and  this  document,  announcing  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  may  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  imjjortant  that  ever 
emanated  from  Executive  hands.  Its  publica- 
tion was  awaited  by  the  people  witli  the 
most  feverish  anxiety.  That  it  would  meet 
the  crisis  manfully,  patriotically,  all  regard- 
ed as  certain  ;  yet,  there  was  experienced  an 
agreeable  surprise  at  its  wholesome  vigor  and 
impressive  earnestness.  It  impressed  the 
reader,  first,  with  a  .sense  of  its  candor ; 
second,  with  its  kindness ;  third,  with  its 
truth  ;  thus  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind, 
and  preparing  it  to  accept  the  issue  involved 
— the  necessity  for  great  sacrifices,  great  ex- 
pense, great  endurance,  in  sustaining  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  is  probable  that  no  message, 
even  upon  the  minor  questions  of  Executive 
policy,  ever  met  with  such  hearty  and  almost 
general  approval  among  those  still  acknowl- 
edging the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  reports  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury, 
War  and  Navy  were  very 
lucid  and  admirable  papers.  Mr.  Chase 
opened  his  budget,  with  its  enormous  esti- 
mates, with  confidence.  The  amount  sub- 
mitted as  requisite  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1862 
was  set  down  at  $318,519,580.  To  raise  this 
sum  his  suggestions  were  to  increase  the  duty 
list    of   the    tariff    so   as    to    make   it   net 
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$57,000,000  ;  to  raise  by  di- 
rect taxation  $20,000,000  ; 
by  loan  from  the  people 
$100,000,000,  or  so  much  as  may  be  subscribed 
for,  (on  7.30  per  cent  treasury  notes,  interest 
payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  three 
years,)  and  $140,000,000  or  the  amount  requi- 
site to  make  up  $240,000,000  by  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  of  various  denominations,  re- 
deemable in  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
years,  bearing  an  interest  not  exceeding  seven 
per  cent.,  and  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par 
value. 

His  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  finances, 
was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Secretary  has  already  said  that  on  the  sup- 
position that  $80,000,000  may  be  raised  by  taxation 
in  the  mode  proposed,  or  derived  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  and  miscellaneous  sources,  it  will 
still  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  of  the  present  crisis,  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $240,000,000  by  loans.  A  comparison  of  the 
acts  by  which  loans  have  been  already  authorized 
and  of  the  loans  actually  made,  will  show  what  re- 
sources of  this  description  are  available  under  the 
existing  laws. 

"  The  act  of  June  22d,  1860,  authorized  the  bor- 
rowing of  $21,000,000,  at  an  interest  not  above  six 
percent.  Under  this  authority,  Mr.  Secretary  Cobb, 
in  October,  1860,  negotiated  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  ; 
but,  from  causes  not  necessary  to  be  here  specified, 
the  takers  of  $2,978,000  failed  to  make  good  their 
offers.  The  amount  realized,  therefore,  was  only 
$17,022,000,  leaving  for  future  negotiation  under  the 
act  the  sum  of  $3,978,000. 

"  The  act  of  the  8th  of  February,  1861,  authorized 
another  loan  of  $25,000,000  on  bonds  at  six  per 
cent.,  and  permitted  the  acceptance  of  the  best  bids, 
whether  above  or  below  par.  Under  this  act,  in 
February,  1861,  Mr.  Secretary  Dix  disposed  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $8,006,000,  at  rates  varying  from 
90.15  to  96.10  for  each  $1,000,  and  realizing  the  sum 
of  $7,243,500.35,  leaving  to  be  negotiated  the  sum 
of  $16,994,000. 

"  The  act  of  March  2d,  1861,  commonly  called  the 
tariff  act,  authorized  another  loan  of  $10,000,000,  at 
an  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  and  also  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  trea- 
sury notes  in  exchange  for  coin  or  in  payment  of 
debts  for  the  amount  of  any  bids  not  accepted  under 
the  act  of  February  3d,  1861,  and  for  the  amount  of 
any  loan  restricted  to  par,  not  taken  under  the  pro- 
posals authorized  by  the  act  of  January  18th,  1860, 
or  by  the  tariff  act  itself. 
30 


"  Under  the  acts  of  February 

and  March,  1861,  the   present     Rpport  of  thc  Secro" 
c  .  .  .,,„„,.         tary  of  the  Treasury. 

•Secretary,  in  April,  1861,  dis- 
posed of  $3,099,000  in  bonds,  at  rates  varying  from 
eighty-five  per  centum  to  par,  and  $4,901,000  in 
treasury  notes  at  above  par,  realizing  for  the 
$8,000,000  offered  the  sum  of  $7,814,898  to  the  trea- 
sury, and  in  May,  1861,  he  further  disposed  of 
$7,310,000. 

"  The  present  Secretary  also  invited  proposals,  at 
par,  for  $13,978,000,  being  the  balance  of  the  loan 
authorized  by  the  act  of  June,  1861.  No  bids  were 
received  except  three  for  twelve  thousand  in  the 
aggregate,  which  having  been  made  under  misap- 
prehension, were  permitted  to  be  withdrawn,  or  ap- 
plied as  offers  for  treasury  notes  at  par,  or  for  bids 
under  the  act  of  February,  at  eighty-five  per  cent. 
The  Secretary  has  since,  under  the  authority  of 
March,  1861,  issued  treasury  notes  to  offerers  at  par, 
and  in  payment  to  public  creditors  to  the  amount 
of  $2,584,550. 

"  The  only  authority  now  existing  for  obtaining 
money  by  loans  is,  therefore,  found  in  the  act  of  the 
2d  of  Maroh,  1861,  which  authorizes  the  issuing  of 
bonds  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  or  in  de- 
fault of  offers  at  par,  the  issue  or  payment  of 
treasury  notes  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest  at 
par  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds  at  rates 
varying  from  eighty  five  to  ninety-three  per  cent., 
and  $1,684,000  in  treasury  notes  at  par,  realizing 
for  the  $8,994,000  offered,  the  sum  of  $7,922,553.45  ; 
and  in  the  act  of  June  22d,  1860,  as  modified  by  the 
act  of  March  2d,  lfs60,  under  which  treasury  notes 
at  six  per  cent,  may  be  issued  or  paid  to  creditors 
at  par  to  the  amount  of  $11,393,450,  making  in 
all  the  aggregate  of  loans  authorized  in  some  form, 
$21,393,450. 

"  This  authority,  under  existing  circumstances,  is 
no  further  available  than  as  creditors  may  desire  to 
accept  payment  in  treasury  notes  at  six  per  cent., 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  except,  perhaps,  as  an 
alternative  for  delays,  of  which  a  just  or  prudent 
Government  will  not,  unless  under  extreme  neces- 
sity, permit  the  occurrence.  It  needs  no  further 
argument  to  work  the  conviction  that  under  the  ex- 
isting laws  little  or  nothing  of  the  required  sum  can 
berealized.  The  magnitude  of  the  occasion  requires 
other  measures,  as  the  contest  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  engaged  is  a  contest  for  National  ex- 
istence and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

He  proposed  articles  to  be  added  to  the 
tariff  schedule — enhanced  the  duties  on  others 
— suggested  the  reduction,  by  ten  per  cent., 
of  salaries  of  Government  employees  —  pro- 
posed the  ways  and  means  for  opening  and 
carrying  out  the  National  7.30  per  cent,  loan 
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— suggested  the  propriety  of  his  being  au- 
thorized to  issue,  as  a  source  of  immediate 
revenue,  small  treasury  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,000,  redeemable  in  one  year,  with- 
out interest.  The  Secretary  anticipated  no 
necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  purchasers  of 
the  bonds,  hoping  that  the  sure  basis  of  re- 
demption created  would,  added  to  the  patri- 
otism of  the  people,  suffice  to  absorb  the  en- 
tire amount  required  over  and  above  the 
$80,000,000  obtained  from  duties  and  direct 
taxation. 

By  studying  the  exhibit  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  resources  of  the  treasury  were  to 
be  created  almost  anew.  From  having  a  sur- 
plus of  $60,000,000— as  during  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term — it  rested  upon  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  before  the  close  of  his 
Administration,  and  was  only  saved  from 
that  disgrace  by  the  energy  of,  and  confi- 
dence inspired  among  capitalists  by,  Mr.  Dix 
during  his  brief  service  in  the  Department, 
[see  Vol.  I,  pages  388-92.]  Mr.  Chase  as- 
sumed the  chest  to  find  it  in  a  "  shinning" 
condition,  with  such  demands  upon  it  as- 
never  before  were  made  of  the  Department. 
His  early  conduct  of  the  finances  challenged 
the  admiration  of  friends,  and  turned  the 
sneers  of  Foreign  journals  to  exclamations 
of  surprise. 

Congress  approved  the  Secretary's  views 
and  suggestions  and  afterwards  adojited 
them  with  slight  modifications. 

To  the  report  from  Mr. 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War, 
public  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed.  As  it  embodied  a  resume 
of  War  affairs  from  his  assumption  of  office 
up  to  July  1st,  we  transcribe  those  portions 
found  to  possess  permanent  historical  interest : 

"  It  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Department 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  preliminary  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to  the  present 
condition  of  public  affairs.  The  secession  ordinance 
of  South  Carolina  was  passed  on  the  20th  of  Deecmber 
last,  and  from  that  period  until  the  majesty  of  the 
Government  was  made  manifest,  immediately  after 
you  had  assumed  the  chief  magistracy,  the  conspi- 
rators against  its  Constitution  and  laws  have  left  noth- 
ing undone  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  infamy. 
Revenue  steamers  have  been  deliberately  betrayed 
by  their  commanders,  or,  where  treason  could  not  be 
brought  to  consummate    the  defection,  have  been 
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overpowered  by  rebel  troops  at 
the  command  of  disloyal  Gov- 
ernors. The  Government  ar- 
senals at  Little  Rock,  Baton  Rouge,  Mount  Vernon, 
Apalachicola,  Augusta,  Charleston  and  Fayetteville  ; 
the  ordnance  depot  at  San  Antonio,  and  all  the  other 
Government  works  in  Texas,  which  served  as  the 
depots  of  immense  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
have  been  surrendered  by  the  commanders  or  seized 
by  disloyal  hands.  Forts  Macon,  Caswell,  Johnson, 
Clinch,  Pulaski,  Jackson,  Marion,  Barrancas,  McKee, 
Morgan,  (iaines,  Pike,  Macomb,  St.  Phillip,  Living- 
ston, Smith,  and  three  at  Charleston;  Oglethorpe 
Barracks,  Barrancas  Barracks,  New  Orleans  Bar- 
racks, Fort  Jackson  on  the  Mississippi ;  the  battery 
at  Bienvenue,  Dupre,  and  the  works  at  Ship  Island, 
have  been  successively  stolen  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  betrayed  by  their  commanding  officers. 
The  Custom  Houses  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  and  other  important  points,  con- 
taining vast  amounts  of  Government  funds,  have 
been  treacherously  appropriated  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  rebellion.  In  like  manner  the  Branch  Mints  at 
New  Orleans,  at  Charlotte,  and  at  Dahlonega, 
have  been  illegally  seized,  in  defiance  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  common  honesty  and  honor.  The  vio- 
lent seizure  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at 
New  Orleans  was  only  wanting  to  complete  the 
catalogue  of  crime.  The  inmates,  who  had  been 
disabled  by  devotion  to  their  country's  service,  and 
who  there  had  been  secured  a  grateful  asylum, 
were  cruelly  ordered  to  be  removed,  without  the 
slightest  provision  being  made  for  their  support 
or  comfort.  In  Texas  the  large  forces  detailed 
upon  the  frontier  for  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
against  the  attacks  of  marauding  Indians,  were 
ignominiou8ly  deserted  by  their  commander,  Brig- 
adier-General Twiggs.  To  the  infamy  of  treason 
to  his  flag  was  added  the  crowning  crime  of  delib- 
erately handing  over  to  the  armed  enemies  of  his 
Government  all  the  public  property  entrusted  to 
his  charge,  thus  even  depriving  the  loyal  men  un- 
der his  command  of  all  means  of  transportation 
out  of  the  State. 

"  A  striking  and  honorable  contrast  with  the 
recreant  conduct  of  Brigadier-General  Twiggs  and 
other  traitorous  officers  has  been  presented  in  the 
heroic  and  truly  self-sacrifising  course  pursued  by 
Major  Robert  Anderson  and  the  small  and  gallant 
band  of  officers  and  men  under  his  command  at 
Fort  Sumter,  and  also  by  Lieutenant  Adam  J. 
Slemmer,  his  officers  and  men,  at  Fort  Pickens. 
In  referring,  with  strongest  commendation,  to  the 
conduct  of  these  brave  soldiers,  under  the  trying 
circumstances  which  surrounded  them,  I  only  echo 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  American  people.     In 
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this  connection  it  is  a  pleasura- 
ble duty  to  refer  to  the  very 
gallant  action  of  Lieutenant 
Roger  Jones  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  handsome 
and  successful  manner  in  which  he  executed  the 
orders  of  the  Government  at  that  important  post. 
"  The  determination  of  the  Government  to  use 
its  utmost  power  to  subdue  the  rebellion,  has  been 
Sustained  by  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  whole 
people.  Heretofore  theleaders  of  this  conspiracy 
have  professed  to  regard  the  people  of  this  country 
as  incapable  of  making  a  forcible  resistance  to  re- 
bellion. The  error  of  this  conclusion  is  now  be- 
ing made  manifest.  History  will  record  that  men 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  were  solely  devoted  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  were  yet  ready,  on  the  instant,  to 
rush  to  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights  when  as- 
sailed. At  the  present  moment  the  Government 
presents  the  striking  anomaly  of  being  embarrass- 
ed by  the  generous  outpouring  of  volunteers  to 
sustain  its  action.  Instead  of  laboring  under  the 
difficulty  of  monarchical  Governments — the  want  of 
men  to  till  its  armies  (which  in  other  countries 
has  compelled  a  resort  to  forced  conscriptions)— 
one  of  its  main  difficulties  is  to  keep  down  the  pro- 
portions of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  it  from  swelling 
beyond  the  actual  force  required. 

"  The  commanding  officers  of  the  regiments  in  the 
volunteer  service,  both  for  the  three  mouths'  ser- 
vice and  for  the  war,  have,  in  many  instances,  not 
yet  furnished  the  Department  with  the  muster  rolls 
of  their  regiments.  For  the  want  of  these  returns  it 
is  impossible  to  present  as  accurate  an  enumeration 
of  the  volunteer  force  accepted  and  in  the  field  as 
could  be  desired.  Under  the  proclamation  issued 
by  you  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  the  Governors  of 
different  States  were  called  upon  to  detach  from  the 
militia  under  their  command  a  certain  quota,  to 
serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen,  for  the  period  of  three 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  call  so  made 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ninety  four  regiments, 
making  73,391  officers  and  men.  Of  the  States  call- 
ed upon,  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
made  by  the  Department.  All  the  other  States 
promptly  furnished  the  number  required  of  them, 
except  Maryland,  whose  Governor,  though  mani- 
festing entjre  readiness  to  comply,  was  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  the  outbreak  at  Baltimore. 

"  In  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Missouri,  notwith- 
standing the  positive  refusal  of  their  executive  offi- 
cers to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  patriotic 
citizens  voluntarily  united  together  and  organized 
regiments  for  the  Government  service.  Delaware 
and  Virginia  furnished   each  a  regiment,   both   of 
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loyal  people  of  Missouri  raised  a 

force  of  eleven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
officers  and  men,  making,  in  round  numbers,  twelve 
organized  regiments,  to  sustain  the  Government  and 
to  put  down  rebellion  in  that  State.  And  so,  also,  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  emulating  these 
honorable  examples,  furnished  no  less  than  two 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  officers 
and  men,  making  in  all  four  full  regiments,  all  of 
which  are  yet  in  the  field,  doing  active  and  efficient 
service.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  dis- 
loyal Governors  to  respond,  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  having  been  furnished  with  only  the  num- 
ber of  troops  called  for  under  your  proclamation  of 
the  15th  of  April  last,  has  received  and  has  now  in 
service  under  that  call,  in  round  numbers,  at  least 
eighty  thousand. 

"  Under  your  second  proclamation  of  the  4th  of 
May  last,  calling  for  volunteers  to  serve  during  the 
war,  there  have  been  accepted  up  to  this  date  two 
hundred  and  eight  regiments.  A  number  of  other 
regiments  have  been  accepted,  but  on  condition  of 
being  ready  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  within 
a  specified  time,  the  limitation  of  which  has,  in 
some  instances,  not  expired.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  how  many  of  these  may  be  ready  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress.  Of  the  regiments  accepted, 
all  are  infantry  and  riflemen,  with  the  exception  of 
two  battalions  of  artillery  and  four  regiments  of 
cavalry.  A  number  of  regiments  mustered  as  in- 
fantry have,  however,  attached  to  them  one  or 
more  artillery  companies,  and  there  are  also  some 
regiments  partly  made  up  of  companies  of  cavalry. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  regiments  accepted 
for  three  years,  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-three in  active  service,  and  the  remaining  fifty- 
five  are  mostly  ready,  and  all  of  them  will  be  in  the 
field  within  the  next  twenty  days. 

"  The  total  force  now  in  the  field  may  be  com- 
puted as  follows : 
Regulars  and   volunteers   for  three  months 

and  the  war 235,000 

Add  to  this  fifty-five  regiments  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  war,  accepted    and 

not  yet  in  service 50,000 

Add  new  regiments  of  regular  army.  .25,000 

75,000 

Total  force  now  at  command  of  Govern- 
ment  310.000 

Deduct  the  three  months'  volunteers 80,000 

Force  for  service  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 

three  months'  men 230,000 

"  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  after  the  discharge 
of  the  three  months'  troops,  there  will  be  still  an 
available  force  of  volunteers  amounting  to  one  hun 
dred   and   eighty-eight  thousand,  which,  added  to 


the  regular  army,  will  consti- 

Report  of  the  tute  a  totai  force  0f  two  hundred 
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men.  It  will  be  for  Cpngress  to  determine  whether 

tins  army  shall,  at  this  time,  be  increased  by  the 

addition  of  a  still  larger  volunteer  force. 

"  The  extraordinary  exigencies  which  have  called 
this  great  army  into  being  have  rendered  necessary 
also  a  very  considerable  augmentation  of  the  regu- 
lar arm  of  the  service.  The  demoralization  of  the 
regular  army,  caused  by  the  treasonable  conduct 
of  many  of  its  Commanding-officers,  the  distant 
posts  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
stationed,  and  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  the 
spread  of  the  rebellion,  convinced  those  high  in 
command  of  the  service,  as  well  as  this  Depart- 
ment, that  an  increase  of  the  regular  army  was  in- 
dispensable. The  subject  was  accordingly  brought 
to  your  attention,  and  after  careful  examination  an 
increase  was  authorized  by  your  proclamation  is- 
sued on  the  4th  of  May  last. 

"  This  increase  consists  of  one  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, of  twelve  companies,  numbering,  in  the  maxi- 
mum aggregate,  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  offi- 
cers arid  men  ;  one  regiment  of  artillery  of  twelve 
batteries,  of  six  pieces  each,  numbering,  in  the  maxi- 
nimii  aggregate,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  officers 
and  men  ;  nine  regiments  of  infantry,  each  regiment 
containing  three  battalions  of  eight  companies  each, 
numbering,  in  the  maximum  aggregate,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-two  officers  and  men, 
making  a  maximum  increase  of  infantry  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  and  sixty-eight  officers  and  men. 

"  In  the  enlistment  of  men  to  fill  the  additional 
regiments  of  the  regular  army,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  term  of  enlistment  be  made  three  years,  to 
correspond  with  the  call  of  May  4th,  for  volunteers  ; 
and  that  to  all  who  shall  receive  an  honorable  dis- 
charge at  the  close  of  their  term  of  service  a  bounty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  shali  be  given. 

"  The  mounted  troops  of  the  old  army  consist  of 
five  regiments,  with  a  maximum  aggregate  of  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  these  troops  are  available  for 
service  at  the  seat  of  war.  At  least  two  regiments 
of  artillery  are  unavailable,  being  stationed  on  the 
western  coast  and  in  the  Florida  forts. 

"  The  increase  of  infantry  is  comparatively  large, 
but  this  arm  of  the  service  is  that  which  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief recommended  as  being  most  efficient. 

"  The  organization  of  the  increased  force,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  different  from  that  of  the  old  army. 
This  question  was  fully  considered  by  officers  of  the 
army  connected  with  this  Department,  and  after 
much  deliberation  it  was  concluded  to  adopt  the 
French  regimental  system  of  three  battalions  to  a 
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regiment.  Each  battalion  is 
commanded  by  a  Major,  with  a 
Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
for  the  general  command  of  the  regiment.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  the  best  organization  now  existing.  The 
number  of  field  officers  is  less  than  under  the  old 
plan,  and,  therefore,  much  less  expensive.  Whether 
this  organization  may  not  advantageously  be  ex- 
tended to  the  old  army,  after  the  passage  of  a  law 
providing  for  a  retired  list,  is  a  question  which  may 
properly  engage  the  attention  of  Congress. 

"  In  making  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  new 
regiments,  two  courses  only  seemed  to  be  open — 
viz  :  to  make  the  appointments  from  the  regular 
service  by  seniority  or  by  selection.  The  first  ap- 
peared liable  to  the  objection  that  old,  and  in  some 
instances  inefficient  men  would  be  promoted  to 
places  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  younger  and 
more  vigorous  officers.  The  second  was  liable  to 
the  grave  objection  that  favoritism  might  prejudice 
the  claims  of  worthy  officers. 

"  After  the  fullest  consideration  it  was  determin- 
ed, under  the  advice  of  the  General-in-Chief,  to  ap- 
point one-half  of  them  from  the  regular  army  and 
the  other  half  from  civil  life.  Of  the  civilians  ap- 
pointed as  regimental  commanders,  all  except  one 
are  either  graduates  of  West  Point,  or  have  before 
served  with  distinction  in  the  field  ;  and  of  the 
Lieutenant-Colonels,  Majors,  Captains  and  I'irst- 
Lieutenants,  a  large  proportion  have  been  taken 
from  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteers  new  in 
service,  while  the  Second-Lieutenants  have  been 
mainly  created  by  the  promotion  of  meritorious 
Sergeants  from  the  regular  service. 

"  In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case, 
these  preliminary  steps  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
regular  service  have  been  taken,  and  it  now  re- 
mains for  Congress,  should  it  sanction  what  has 
been  commenced,  to  complete  the  work  by  such 
legislation  as  the  subject  may  require.  A  similar 
increase  of  the  army,  under  like  circumstances, 
was  made  in  1612.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
force  in  service  being  found  too  large  and  too  cost- 
ly for  a  peace  establishment,  a  reduction  was  or- 
dered to  be  made,  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  officers,  specially  organized  for  the  purpose.  At 
the  close  of  the  present  struggle,  the  reduction  of 
the  present  force  may  be  accomplished  in  like  man- 
ner, if  found  then  to  be  larger  than  the  public  ne- 
cessities require.  In  making  any  such  reduction, 
however,  a  just  regard  to  the  public  interests  would 
imperatively  require  that  a  force  amply  sufficient  to 
protect  all  the  public  property,  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  should  be  retained. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  favorably  of  the  vol- 
unteer system,  as  a  substitute  for  a  cumbrous  and 
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dangerous  standing  army,  It 
has,  heretofore,  by  many  been 
deemed  unreliable  and  ineffi- 
cient in  a  sudden  emergency,  but  actual  facts  have 
proved  the  contrary.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  enemies 
of  order  have  gained  some  slight  advantage  at  remote 
points,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  regu- 
lar force,  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  concentration 
of  volunteers  already  witnessed  is  an  ample  refuta- 
tion of  the  argument.  A  Government  whose  every 
citizen  stands  ready  to  march  to  its  defense  can 
never  be  overthrown  ;  for  none  is  so  strong  as  that 
whose  foundations  rest  immovably  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

"  The  spectacle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  citizens  rushing  to  the  field  in  defense  of  the 
Constitution,  must  ever  take  rank  among  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  of  history.  Its  interest  is  vastly 
heightened  by  the  lavish  outpouring  from  States  and 
individuals  of  voluntary  contributions  of  money, 
reaching  an  aggregate  thus  far  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  But  a  few  weeks  since  the  men 
composing  this  great  army  were  pursuing  the  avo- 
cations of  peace.  They  gathered  from  the  farm, 
from  the  workshop,  from  the  factory,  from  the  mine. 
The  minister  came  from  his  pulpit,  the  merchant 
from  his  counting-room,  the  professor  and  student 
from  the  college,  the  teacher  and  pupil  from  the 
common  school.  Young  men  of  fortune  left  luxu- 
rious homes  for  the  tent  and  the  camp.  Native  and 
foreign  born  alike  came  forward  with  a  kindred  en- 
thusiasm. That  a  well-disciplined,  homogeneous 
and  efficient  force  should  be  formed  out  of  such  a 
seemingly  heterogeneous  mass  appears  almost  in- 
credible. But  what  is  the  actual  fact  ?  Experi- 
enced men,  who  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  condition  of  Europe- 
an armies,  concede  that,  in  point  of  personnel,  this 
patriot  army  is  fully  equal  to  the  finest  regular 
troops  of  the  Old  World.  A  more  intelligent  body 
of  men,  or  one  actuated  by  purer  motives,  was  never 
before  marshaled  in  the  field. 

"  The  calling  forth  of  this  large  and  admirable 
force,  in  vindication  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  a  wise  prudence 
and  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Government. 
But  three  years  ago,  when  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tion was  contemptuously  defied  by  the  Mormons  in 
Utah,  the  only  safe  policy  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Government  was  the  prompt  employ- 
ment of  such  an  overwhelming  force  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  as  removed  all  possibil- 
ity of  failure.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  however, 
that  the  following  language  in  relation  to  that  pe- 
riod was  penned  by  John  B.  Floyd,  then  Secretary 
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of  War,  and  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  leading  the  rebel 
forces,  who  have  even  less  to 
justify  their  action  than  the  Mormons  : 

"  '  When  a  small  force  was  sent  to  Utah,  the  Mormons  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  their  trains,  and  made  ready  for  a  gen- 
eral attack  upon  the  column.  When  a  sufficient  power  was 
put  on  foot  to  put  success  beyond  all  doubt,  their  bluster 
and  bravado  sank  into  whispers  of  terror  and  submission. 
This  movement  upon  that  Territory  was  demanded  by  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  was  due  to  a  vindication  of 
its  laws  and  Constitution,  and  was  essential  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  chastise  insubordin- 
ation and  quell  rebellion,  however  formidable' from  numbers 
or  position  it  might  seem  to  be.  Adequate  preparations  and 
a  prompt  advance  of  the  army,  was  an  act  of  mercy  and  hu- 
manity to  those  deluded  people,  for  it  prevented  the  effusion 
of  blood.' 

"  I  recommend  the  same  vigorous  and  merciful 
policy  now." 

The  point  here  made  against  his  predeces- 
sor— one  of  the  most  infamous  of  all  the  con- 
spirators whom  it  was  Mr.  Buchanan's  mis- 
fortune to  have  in  his  counsels  and  confidence 
— was  forcible  and  searching.*  The  report 
then  proceeds  to  consider  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous steps  taken  in  perfecting  the  several  arms 
of  the  service,  the  subsistence  and  medical 
departments,  &c.  Especial  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  "  startling  defection"  of  the 
West  Point  graduates,  but  for  whose  deser- 
tion of  their  flag  the  rebellion  never  could 
have  gained  much  front.  Mr.  Cameron  found 
the  root  of  the  evil  to  lie  in  the  defective 
moral  instruction  of  the  Military  Academy, 
whereby  the  pupil  was  taught  to  substitute 
habit  for  conscience.  He  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  examine  into  the  matter.  The  report 
was  accompanied  by  the  Adjutant-General's 
returns  of  forces  in  the  several  military  de- 
partments for  the  month  of  June,  giving  But- 
ler an  aggregate  (officers  and  men)  of  9,078  ; 
McDowell,  16,610;  Colonel  Cooke,  (Utah,) 
629 ;  General  Sumner,  (Department  of  the 
Pacific,)  3,426 ;  Colonel  Loring,  (New  Mexi- 
co,) 2,498;  Department  of  the  West,  including 
all  the  forts  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi, 2,655;  Colonel  Brown,  (Department 
of  Florida,)  including  Forts  Pickens,  Jeffer- 

*  The  same  point  could  have  been  made  against 
Mr.  Cobb.  That  individual  once  uttered  strong  a  nti- 
secession  sentiments.  [See  page  53,  vol.  I.]  So  of 
Mr.  Stephens.  Inconsistency  and  desertion  of  prin- 
ciples, however,  were  but  minor  sins  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  which  these  men  were  directing  spirits. 
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son  and  Key  West,  1,453;  General  Wool, 
(Department  of  the  East,)  including  the  New 
York  Harbor  and  vicinity  forts,  784  ;  General 
Patterson,  17,188 :  General  Mansfield,  in  com- 
mand at  Washington,  34,160. 

To  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  less  im- 
portance was  attached  by 
the  public,  but,  to  the  reflecting  few  it  as- 
sumed an  importance  exceeding  that  of  all 
other  departments.  To  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Mas  committed  the  resjJonsible  and  on- 
erous task  of  effecting  and  sustaining  the 
blockade ;  of  creating  expeditions  against 
insurgent  ports  ;  of  sweeping  privateers  from 
the  sea  ;  of  co-operating  with  the  land  forces 
in  carrying  forward  campaigns  by  inland 
water  courses  as  well  as  by  sea  ;  and,  finally, 
of  sustaining  the  honor  and  prestige  of  our 
flag  in  event  of  foreign  interposition  in  Amer- 
ican affai  rs.  After  adverting  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Navy  when  the  new  Administration  came 
into  power — to  the  loss  of  the  Norfolk  Navy- 
Yard  property  through  the  unaccountable  in- 
action of  Commodore  Macauley — to  the  ex- 
traordinary measures  which  had  to  be  called 
into  requisition  in  order  to  meet  demands 
made  upon  the  Department — the  Secretary 
thus  stated  the  force  at  his  command  and 
its  distribution  up  to  that  date  (July  4th, 
1861)  : 

"  Of  the  sixty  vessels  carrying  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixteen  guns,  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  avail- 
able for  service  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  the  sloop 
Levant  lias  been  given  up  as  lost  in  the  Pacific  ;  the 
steamer  Fulton  was  seized  at  Pensacola  ;  and  one 
frigate,  two  sloops  and  one  brig  were  burnt  at  Nor- 
folk. These  vessels  carried  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two guns.  The  other  vessels  destroyed  at  Nor- 
folk were  considered  worthless,  and  are  not  included 
in  the  list  of  available  vessels. 

"  These  losses  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment sixty-two  vessels,  carrying  eleven  hundred 
and  seventy-four  guns,  all  of  which  are  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  in  commission,  with  the  exception  of  the 

Vermont,  ship-of-the-line 84  Guns. 

Brandywine,  frigate 50      " 

Decatur,  sloop,  at  San  Francisco 16      " 

John  Hancock,  steam  tender,  at  San  Fran'co     3      " 

"  There  has  been  recently  added  to  the  Navy,  by 
purchase,  twelve  steamers,  carrying  from  two  to 
nine  guns  each,  and  three  sailing  vessels.  There 
have  been  chartered  nine  steamers,  carrying  from 


two  to  nine  guns  each.  By  these 

additions  the    naval    force    in     Report  of  the  Pecreta 

__....  .  ,  ry  of  the  Navy, 

commission  has  been  increased 

to  eighty-two  vessels,  carrying  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  guns,  and  with  a  complement  of  about  thir- 
teen thousand  men,  exclusive  of  officers  and  marines. 
There  are  also  several  steamboats  and  other  small 
craft,  which  are  temporarily  in  the  service  of  the 
Department. 

"  Purchases  of  sailing  ships  have  been  made  for 
transporting  coals  to  the  steamers  that  are  perform- 
ing duty  as  sentinels  before  the  principal  harbors. 
It  would  be  inexpedient  and  attended  with  much 
loss  of  time,  as  well  as  great  additional  expense,  tc 
compel  the  steamers  when  short  of  fuel  to  leave 
their  stations  and  proceed  to  the  nearest  depot,  dis- 
tant in  most  cases  several  hundred  miles,  to  obtain 
a  supply.  In  the  absence  of  any  proper  or  suitable 
stations  or  buildings  for  storing  coals,  hulks  have 
been  provided,  to  be  anchored  at  some  convenient 
place  for  the  use  of  the  squadron. 

"  The  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  under  the 
command  of  Flag  Officer  S.  H.  Stringham,  consists 
of  twenty- two  vessels,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
guns  and  three  thousand  three  hundred  men. 

"  The  squadron  in  the  Gulf,  under  the  command 
of  Flag  Officer  William  Mervine,  consists  of  twenty- 
one  vessels,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  guns,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

"  Additions  have  been  made  to  each  of  the  squad- 
rons, of  two  or  three  small  vessels  that  have  been 
captured  and  taken  into  the  service.  The  steamers 
Pawnee  and  Pucahonlas,  and  the  flotilla  under  the 
late  Commander  Ward,  with  several  steamboats  in 
charge  of  naval  officers,  have  been  employed  on  the 
Potomac  river,  to  prevent  communication  with  that 
portion  of  Virginia  which  is  in  insurrection.  Great 
service  has  been  rendered  by  this  armed  force, 
which  has  been  vigilant  in  intercepting  supplies, 
and  in  protecting  transports  and  supplj  vessels  in 
their  passage  up  and  down  the  Potomac. 

"  The  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag  Officer  John  B.  Montgomery,  consists 
of  six  vessels,  eighty-two  guns  and  one  thousand  men. 

"  The  West  India  squadron  is  under  the  command 
of  Flag  Officer  G.  J.  Pendergrast,  who  has  been 
temporarily  on  duty,  with  his  flag-ship,  the  Cum- 
berland, at  Norfolk  and  Hampton  Eoads,  since  the 
23d  of  March.  He  will,  at  an  early  day,  transfer  his 
flag  to  the  steam  frigate  Roanoke,  and  proceed 
southward,  having  in  charge  our  interests  mi  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  coasts,  and  in  the 
West  India  Islands. 

"  The  East  India,  Mediterranean,  Brazil  and  Afri- 
can squadrons,  excepting  one  vessel  of  each  of  the 
two  latter,  have  been  recalled. 
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"  The  return  of  these  vessels  will  add  to  the  force 
for  service  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
about  two  hundred  guns  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men." 

Regarding  resignations  in  the  Navy  up 
to  that  time  (July  4th),  the  Report  pre- 
sented a  less  dishonorable  record  than  the 
Army  lists  would  show,  of  desertions  and 
dismissals  from  the  service.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  officers  was  the  number  named 
as  having  "  resigned"  their  commissions  or 
as  having  been  dismissed  the  service,  from 
the  4th  day  of  March. 

The  Report  succinctly  referred  to  the  vari- 
ous necessities  of  the  service  ;  to  the  steps  ta- 
ken in  establishing  efficiency ;  to  the  subject 
of  iron  floating  batteries ;  to  the  slavers  cap- 
tured ;  to  the  Naval  Academy,  &c,  &c. — the 
Secretary  adding,  in  conclusion  : 

"  In  discharging  the  duties  that  pertain  to  this 
Department,  and  which  have  devolved  upon  it  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  it  has  been  entrusted  to  my 
hands,  I  have  shrunk  from  no  responsibilities  ;  and 
if,  in  some  instances,  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been 
transcended,  it  was  because  the  public  necessities 
required  it.  To  have  declined  the  exercise  of  any 
powers  but  such  as  were  clearly  authorized  and  le- 
gally defined,  when  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try were  assailed  and  their  existence  endangered, 
■would  have  been  an  inexcusable  wrong  and  a  cow- 
ardly omission.  When,  therefore,  the  Navy  was 
called  into  requisition  to  assist  not  only  in  maintain- 
ing the  Constitution  and  to  help  execute  the  laws, 
but  to  contribute  in  upholding  the  Government  it- 
self against  a  great  conspiracy,  I  did  not  hesitate, 
under  your  direction,  to  add  to  its  strength  and  effi- 
ciency by  chartering,  purchasing,  building,  equip- 
ping, and  manning  vessels,  expanding  the  organiza- 
tion and  accepting  the  tender  of  services  from  pat- 
riotic individuals,  although  there  may  be  no  specific 
legal  enactment  for  some  of  the  authority  that  has 
been  exercised." 

Among  the  early  resolu- 
tions introduced  was  one 
covering  the  procedure  of 
the  President  and  his  Secretaries  in  meeting 
the  uncontemplated  dangers  which  had  arisen 
during  the  interval  of  the  sessions.  This  at- 
tempted justification  excited  the  violent  op- 
position in  the  Senate,  of  Powell  and  Breck- 
enridge,  of  Kentucky,  Kenned}',  of  Maryland, 
Polk,  of  Missouri  ;  and,  in  the  House,  of 
Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  Vallaudigham  and 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,    Wood,    of  New   York, 
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and  one  or  two  others.  Their  points  of  ex- 
ception, and  their  feelings  regarding  the  co- 
ercive course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  in- 
surgent States,  may  be  inferred  from  this  ab- 
stract of  remarks  made,  July  10th,  in  the 
Senate,  by  Mr.  Polk  : 

"  The  Senator  spoke  at  some 
length  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution of  justification  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  President,  and  referred  to  the  mo- 
mentous character  and  preparations  for  war,  which 
are  monstrous  in  character.  The  President  made 
this  war  when  Congress  was  the  only  power  which 
could  make  war.  He  contended  that  the  President 
could  not,  by  proclamation,  create  insurrection  and 
be  arbiter  of  whether  insurrection  existed.  The  Con- 
stitution says  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  States 
in  the  matter  of  revenue,  yet  the  President  had 
gone  far  beyond  that,  and  blockaded  the  ports  of 
several  States.  Further,  the  President  has  increas- 
ed the  array,  when  there  was  no  law  for  it.  The 
President  also  suspended  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  even  the  king  of  England  could  not  do.  He 
honored  the  Chief-Justice  (Taney)  for  his  opposition 
to  this  assumption  of  authority.  It  is  justified  by 
the  plea  of  necessity,  but  no  necessity  had  been 
shown.  Necessity  is  always  the  tyrant's  plea,  all 
the  world  over.  The  President  had  even  gone  be- 
yond that,  and  proclaimed  martial  law — a  thing  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  security  of 
persons  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  had  been 
violated.  He  could  not  approve  of  the  acts  of  the 
President  in  thus  violating  the  Constitution.  The 
State  of  Missouri  had  obstructed  no  law  whatever  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet  that  State,  under  no  pre- 
text of  law,  had  been  invaded  by  United  States 
troops  from  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Mr.  Polk  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  the  President  had  no  right  to 
invade  a  State,  and  no  right  to  give  the  power  to 
proclaim  martial  law  to  a  mere  Captain.  He  then 
referred  to  the  acts  of  Captain  Lyon,  and  in  some 
detail  to  the  occurrences  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
which  he  characterized  as  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. He  also  referred  adversely  to  the  course  of 
General  Harney.  He  was  willing  to  do  anything  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  unholy  war  ;  he  would  do  nothing 
to  continue  it." 

These  were,  substantial- 
ly, the  points  made  by  oth- 
ers in  the  two  Houses  who 
opposed  the  war.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland, 
strenuously  regarded  the  susjjension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  as  an  arbitrary,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  unjustifiable  exercise  of  Execu- 
tive  authority.      Mr.    Breckenridge,   iu   his 
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ged  by  his  colleague  (Pow- 
ell,)and  by  the  two  Missouri  Senators,  (Johnson 
and  Polk.)  He  declared  against  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  one  branch  of  the  Government  to 
indemnify  another  branch  for  an  unconstitu- 
tional or  doubtful  exercise  of  authority.  %His 
argument,  on  this  head,  was  very  strong.  He 
assumed  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Government  by  the  people  of  the  States  are 
the  measure  of  its  authority.  These  powers 
are  confided  to  different  departments,  and 
their  boundaries  are  determined.  The  Presi- 
dent has  rights  and  powers  conferred,  and 
the  Legislative  Department  its  powers,  and 
the  Judicial  Department  its  powers,  and  he 
denied  that  either  can  encroach  on  the  other, 
or  indemnify  the  other  for  usurpations  of  the 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  no  more  right  to  make  constitu- 
tional the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent than  the  President  to  make  valid  the 
acts  of  the  Supreme  Court  encroaching  on 
the  Executive  power,  or  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  valid  an  act  of  the  Executive  en- 
croaching on  the  Judicial  power.  The  reso- 
lution of  indemnity  substantially  declared 
that  Congress  may  add  to  the  Constitution 
or  take  from  it  in  a  manner  not  provided  by 
that  instrument ;  that  a  bare  majority  can 
by  resolution  make  that  constitutional  which 
is  unconstitutional  by  the  same  authority; 
hence,  in  whatever  view,  the  power  granted 
by  the  resolution  was  utterly  subversive  of 
the  Constitution. 

He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  several  acts 
which  he  regarded  as  clearly  unconstitutional. 
They  were : 

1st,  The  blockade. 

2d.  The  enlisting  of  men  for  the  war. 

3d.  Increasing  the  regular  (standing)  army. 

4th.  Increasing  the  navy. 

5th.  Suspension  of  the  habeas  carpus  act.    . 

6th.  The  promulgation  of  martial  law. 

7th.  The  suppression  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

To  the  substantiation  of  his  opposition  he 
threw  himself  entirely  upon  the  constructive 
unconstitutionality  of  these  several  acts,  and 
therefore  denied  the  President's  right  to  en- 
force them.     The  Senator  did  not,  singularly 


enough,  refer  to  the  extra- 
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ordinary  circumstances  sur- 
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rounding  the  President — 
to  the  danger  of  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Government-to  the  repudiation  of  that  precious 
Constitution  by  those  for  whom  he  then  claimed 
its  'protection :  all  these  did  not  enter  into  his 
technical  disquisition.  It  was  enough  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  provide  for  its  own 
preservation  for  him  to  demand  that  its  pow- 
ers could  not  be  exceeded.    His  words  were : 

"  Let  Congress  approve  and  ratify  these  acts,  and 
there  may  occur  a  necessity  which  will  justify  the 
President  in  superseding  the  law  in  every  State  iu 
this  Union  ;  and  there  will  not  be  a  vestige  of  civj 
authority  left  to  rise  against  this  usurpation  of  mill-. 
tary  power.  But  I  deny  this  doctrine  of  necessity. 
I  deny  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
violate  the  Constitution  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
The  doctrine  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  substitutes  the  will  of  one  man  for 
a  written  Constitution.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  draws  its  life  from  the  Con- 
stitution, does  not  rest  upon  an  implied  consent. 
It  rests  upon  an  express  and  written  consent, 
and  the  Government  may  exercise  such  powers  and 
such  only  as  are  given  in  this  written  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  of  these  States  conferred  on 
this  agent  of  theirs  just  such  powers  as  they  deemed 
necessary.  All  others  were  retained.  The  Consti- 
tution was  made  for  all  contingencies — for  peace 
and  for  war  ;  and  they  conferred  all  the  power  they 
deemed  necessary,  and  more  cannot  be  assumed. 
it  the  powers  be  not  sufficient,  still  none  others  were 
granted,  and  none  others  can  be  exercised.  Will 
this  be  denied  ?  Is  the  idea  to  be  advanced  that  all 
Constitutional  questions  are  to  be  made  subordinate 
entirely  to  the  opinions  and  ideas  that  may  prevail 
at  the  hour  with  reference  to  political  unity?  It  has 
been  held  heretofore,  and  I  thought  it  was  axiomatic, 
and  received  by  the  world,  that  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  the  measure 
of  power  on  the  One  side,  and  of  obedience  on  the 
other.  Let  us  take  care  how  we  establish  a  princi- 
ple that,  under  any  presumed  stress  of  circumstan- 
ces, powers  not  granted  may  be  assumed.  Take 
care  and  do  not  furnish  an  argument  to  the  world 
and  history  that  it  shall  not  respect  that  authori- 
ty which  no  longer  respects  its  own  limitations." 

These  words  served  as  a 
text  for  all  the  treasonable 
declamation  afterwards  ut- 
tered in  the  Northern  States  ;  wad  instances 
were  not  rare  where  this  plea  of  the  Consti- 
tutional inability  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
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tect  itself  were  urged  in 
justification  of  the  revolu- 
tionists !  Of  course  Mr. 
Breckenridge  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  was 
with  the  South,  heart  and  soul ;  and,  without 
doubt,  he  visited  Washington  to  cripple  legis- 
lation so  far  as  possible,  but.  more  particular- 
ly, to  create  those  "  Constitutional "  issues  upon 
which  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  might 
rally  and  reorganize  as  a  peace  party.  We  are  led 
to  conclude,  from  the  course  he  soon  afterward 
pursued,  and  from  the  revelations  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made,  of  the  secret 
proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  that  Mr. 
Breckenridge's  sole  object  in  attending  the 
extra  session  was  to  strike  that  key-note  of 
opposition  to  the  Administration  which 
should  create  a  friendly  element — a  "  Consti- 
tutional party" — for  secession  and  revolution 
in  the  North.  That  he  succeeded  well  was 
painfully  apparent  in  the  utterance  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  South,  upon  Constitutional  grounds, 
by  certain  journals  and  persons  whose  reite- 
rated devotion  to  the  Constitution  was  but  a 
pusillanimous  pretext  to  cover  their  own 
treason. 

Comparatively  little  reply  was  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  to  this  speech 
by  the  Kentucky  Senator.  Andrew  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  made  the  most  lengthy  defense 
of  the  President  offered.  His  argument  was 
one  of  loyalty  rather  than  of  technical  consti- 
tutional construction.  The  Union  was  in 
danger  of  subversion — treason  was  besieging 
the  Nation's  Capital — the  Constitution  was 
contemned  —  compromise  was  scoffed  at — - 
therefore  it  was  right  for  the  President  to 
have  pursued  the  course  he  did  in  meeting 
the  danger.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  was  all-sufficient  for  his  defense, 
if,  indeed,  any  defense  were  needed. 

Several  members  believ- 
ed the  President  did  right 
in  his  forced  measures, 
rather  than  that  he  acted  strictly  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Thus, 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio — a  leading  Republican 
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— did  not  believe  the  right  of  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  haoeas  corpus  rested  with  the  Pre- 
sident, nor  that  he  had  the  power  to  increase 
the  standing  army ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  (Mr. 
Sj  thought  the  President  acted  for  the  best. 
Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  took  the  same  view. 

The  joint  resolution  of  indemnity  was  not 
pressed  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  There  un- 
questionably existed  a  dislike  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  extra-constitutional  procedure, 
or  for  endorsing  the  arbitrary  suspensive  acts 
of  the  President.  Nevertheless,  Congress  did 
not  fail  to  sanction  his  entire  proceedings  by 
its  cheerful  endorsement  of  his  policy  and 
views,  by  voting  more  men  and  money  than 
he  called  for,  by  confirming  his  appointments, 
and,  finally,  by  inserting  in. one  of  its  acts  a 
clause  which  virtually  gave  the  seal  of  indem- 
nity to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Executive. 
Mr.  Breckenridge  remarked  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clause,  by  amendment,  that  he 
recognized  in  it  his  "  old  friend  " — the  act  of 
indemnity. 

We  need  not  here  cite  the  proceedings  of 
that  extra  session.  That  they  were  of  a 
thoroughly  warlike  nature  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  great  crisis  fully,  the  world 
soon  learned.  There  never  was  so  great  una- 
nimity in  legislation.  Even  those  "  conserva- 
tives" who  stood  by  the  Crittenden  compro- 
mise to  the  last,  during  the  previous  session 
■ — even  Mr.  Crittenden  himself — forgot  all  in 
the  patriotic  piu^ose  of  sustaining  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  number  of  those  who 
sought  to  cripple  war  legislation  were  count- 
ed upon  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 

No  Congress  legislated  upon  matters  of 
greater  moment.  The  emergency  demanded 
talent  of  a  high  order  to  divert  the  mighty 
energies  of  the  country  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
establishment.  That  talent  was  not  wanting. 
Many  minds  in  that  Congress  were  fully 
qualified  for  the  labors  imposed  upon  it.  The 
Treasury,  the  War  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ments all  were  vivified,  and  sprang  at  once 
into  a  vigor  gratifying  to  all  loyal  hearts, 
discouraging  to  the  disloyal. 
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Long-continued  pros- 
perity under  the  benign  in- 
fluences of  peace  bad  not 
rendered  the  American  people  indifferent  to 
taxes  and  public  burdens.  On  the  contrary, 
with  growth  in  wealth  the  study  of  legisla- 
tors has  been  to  impose  as  few  direct  assess- 
ments as  possible ;  and,  at  the  hustings,  he 
was  the  most  favored  candidate  who  pro- 
claimed as  his  "  platform"  a  reduction  of  taxes 
and  fiscal  economy  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  Most  unfortunate  was  it  for 
the  political  standing  of  the  office-seeker,  if 
his  name  had  been  associated  with  any  enter- 
prise which  should  add,  for  its  consumma- 
tion, to  the  tax  lists  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  this  sensibility  on  the  question 
of  direct  taxes,  our  economists  have  tena- 
ciously adhered  to  the  tariff  principle,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  amounts  annually  required 
were  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  by  this  in- 
direct mode  of  subtraction  ;  whereas,  if  the 
tariff  were  abrogated  and  free  trade  pro- 
claimed, there  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
trouble  for  the  National  Government  to  se- 
cure its  means  of  sustenance.  In  that  event, 
the  expense  account  of  every  vessel  in  the 
navy  would  be  overhauled  by  the  people ; 
every  army  ration  would  pass  under  their 
scrutiny  ;  every  Government  employee  would 
have\  his  hours  of  labor  and  his  wages 
promptly  regulated  by  the  trades'  standard  ; 
accountability  would  be  affixed  to  every  con- 
tract and  contractor ;  in  fact,  Government 
would  be  crippled  by  a  system  of  economy, 
which,  though  having  its  virtues,  would  soon 
restrict  the  energies  and  paralyze  the  pres- 
tige so  necessary  in  every  commanding 
power.  The  tariff  offered  all  the  revenue  re- 
quired, while  it  encouraged  several  petty  ques- 
tions in  political,  commercial  and  industrial 
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polity,  with  which  to  make 
party  issues,  and  to  divert 
the  people,  in  the  absence 
of  more  exciting  subjects  for  the  canvass. 

For  two  generations  prior  to  the  year  1862, 
the  people  knew  little  or  nothing  of  national 
taxes  save  by  the  slightly  enhanced  prices  of 
foreign  importations  ;  yet  these  goods,  manu- 
factured by  the  half-paid  labor  of  English 
and  French  soil,  were  supplied  to  our  people, 
even  with  the  tariff  duty  added,  at  such 
prices  as  rendered  them  cheap  for  all.  The 
woman  of  I860  must  have  been  poor,  indeed, 
who  could  not  sport  her  gown  of  silk  and 
mantle  of  lace.  When,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  for  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures of  war  came  to  be  discussed,  increase  of 
the  tariff  duty  was  deemed  a  feasible  mode 
of  securing  fifty  millions  per  annum — a  sum 
which,  if  used  to  pay  interest,  might  repre- 
sent five  hundred  millions  and  a  sinking  fund 
for  its  redemption.  But,  this  representative 
sum  was  only  the  first  conception  of  our  na- 
tional wants.  While  it  might  do  to  issue  notes 
and  bonds  based  upon  duties,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion if  the  tariff  would  produce,  under  the 
depressing  influences  of  war,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  rapidly  maturing  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  old  debt,  much  less  provide  for 
the  large  semi-annual  per  centum  of  new  ob- 
ligations. And,  after  awhile,  when  the  re- 
bellion dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and 
was  not  suppressed — when  five  hundred  mill- 
ions per  year  represented  the  cost  of  the  Un- 
ion, Americans,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  had  to  meet  the  dread- 
ed responsibility  of  a  great  national  debt. 

The  old  adage— "misery  loveth  company" 
— was  verified,  in  this  case  ;  for  our  people  and 
journalists  were  not  long  in  discovering  that, 
should  the  debt  accumulate  at  the  rate  indi- 
cated, we  still  should  find  other  Governments 
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more       deeply       indebted 
The  Public  Debt.  L    J 

than  ourselves,,  with  vast- 
ly less  resources  to  draw  upon  than  here 
were  available.  This,  though  offering  a  con- 
soling thought,  did  not  bring  relief  from  the 
apprehension  growing  in  strength  daily,  viz.: 
that  the  country  must  become  burdened  with 
a  debt  which  it  would  require  years  of  exac- 
tion and  depression  to  discharge.  This  ap- 
prehension, though  not  groundless,  still  af- 
forded no  just  cause  for  alarm.  Alarmists  in 
1861-62  consisted  of  two  classes,  namely: 
secret  sympathizers  with  the  South,  and  those 
who,  professing  loyalty,  filled  the  ears  of  their 
constituents  with  exaggerated  estimates  of 
evils  to  flow  from  the  war,  thus  repressing 
enthusiasm  and,  in  various  ways,  giving  Gov- 
ernment but  a  qualified  support.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  recur  to  the  question  of  our 
ability  to  sustain  a  war  of  magnitude,  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  the  actual  strength  of  the 
country,  and  thus  to  prove  how  groundless 
have  been  the  fears  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
which  afforded  a  sounding  theme  to  the  two 
classes  named  above. 

A  comparative  statement 

„     .    ,,  ,       of  the  indebtedness  of  other 

ForeignGovernments. 

countries  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting, while  it  will  offer  us  the  strength 
of  the  inferential  proposition,  viz.:  that,  if 
those  countries,  with  their  resources,  can  sus- 
tain their  loads  of  'indebtedness,  the  United 
States,  with  its  almost  boundless  means,  is 
prepared  to  carry  an  equal  or  greater  burden 
of  debt  with  less  assistance  from  home  and 
foreign  capital. 

M.  Kolb,  a  German  statist,  gives  us,  in  his 
work  on  the  condition  of  Europe  in  1860,  the 
following  table  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  several  Kingdoms — (the  figures  repre- 
senting millions  of  francs)  : 

Receipts.  Expenses. 

Great  Britain 1,073  1,703 

Fiance 1,800  1,800 

Russia 1,034  1,114 

Austria 695  788 

Prussia 502  494 

Germany  (small  states) 510  535 

Italy 505  517 

Switzerland 25  25 

Belgium 145  145 

Netherlands 165  168 

Denmark 48  48 

Sweden 37  37 

Norway 26  26 


Receipts.  Expenses. 

Spain 498  498 

Portugal 75  78 

Greece 20  20 

Turkey 165  168 

7,953  8,784 

Multiplying  each  amount  by  200,000,  (the  number  of  dollars 
in  a  million  of  francs  J  we  have  the  sum  reduced  to  dollars. 

These  are  current  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, not  providing  for  the  standing  indebt- 
edness of  each  Government.  The  same  au- 
thority fixes  this  indebtedness  at  these  figures . 

Great  Britain 19,791  milliuns. 

France 10,627  " 

Russia 6,440  " 

Austria 6,000  " 

Spain 3.874  " 

Holland 2,269  " 

Raly 2,195  " 

Germany  (small  states) 2,103  " 

Prussia 1,047  " 

Portugal 723  " 

Turkey 682  " 

Belgium 590  " 

Denmark 309  " 

Greece 265  " 

Sweden 92  " 

Norway 44  " 

Switzerland 5 14  " 

Giving  a  grand  total  of  fifty-seven  thousand 

millions  of  francs,  or  something  like  twelve 

thousand  millions  of  dollars  ! 

The   financial    condition 
c   ^        ,    -r,   .,    .         ,  ,.       The  Financial  Condi- 

ot   Great  Britain  alone  at-  ,  •_     „  „  .    . 

tiou  ot  Great  Britain. 

fords  data  for  useful  esti- 
mates. In  spite  of  the  enormity  of  her  in- 
debtedness, and  her  increasing  annual  ex- 
penditures, that  Government  is  steadily  and 
effectually  clearing  off  its  old  obligations. 
It  is  being  done  by  taxation,  of  course  ;  in 
the  wealth  and  energies  of  a  people  lie  all 
the  resources  of  recuperation.  McCullough 
estimates  the  amount  of  burdens  imposed 
upon  the  British  people  to  be  so  admirably 
levied  as  to  consume  one  fifth  of  the  income 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  three  countries — a 
statement  which  would  seem  incredible  were 
it  not  placed  beyond  question.  The  secret 
of  the  success  in  obtaining  the  enormous 
amount  yearly  required,  without  exciting  the 
people  to  revolt,  is  found  in  the  nicely- 
balanced  dissemination  of  the  tax  over  the 
field  of  available  wealth.  But  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  is  obtained  from  assess- 
ments on  property.  Of  the  taxes  of  all  kinds 
collected  for  1860,  amounting  to  £70,809,977, 
land    and    assessed    taxes    produced     only 
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£3,241,107;  leaving  £07,568,870  raised  upon 
consumption,  chiefly  of  luxuries.  Of  this 
sum  the  customs  produced  £23,396,395  ;  ex- 
cise, £20,070,000  ;  stamps,  £8,267,258  ;  post- 
office,  £3,370,000  ;  income  tax,  £3,012,935. 

This  system  of  taxation  originated  with 
the  elder  Pitt.  During  the  first  four  years, 
1793-97,  of  the  war  with  France,  the  budget 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  loans ;  but,  as  the 
war  called  for  the  exercise  of  more  vigor,  the 
Prime  Minister  at  once  resolved  to  throw 
upon  the  people  the  burdens  of  the  war.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
numbered  but  eight  and  a  half  million  of 
souls  ;  but,  from  that  body,  the  gigantic  re- 
sources necessary  to  fight  Napoleon  were 
drawn.  Having  matured  his  plans,  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  them ;  and  the  secret 
of  that  twenty-three  years'  struggle  is  found 
in  the  ready  response  of  the  people  to  the 
Minister's  demands.  What  those  demands 
were  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
tax  for  1801  was  equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  incomes  of  the  people  !  Were  the  people 
of  America  to  reflect  on  this  fact  they  would 
realize  that,  in  England,  they  have  an  antag- 
onist who  may  safely  defy  numbers  because 
her  people  submit  cheerfully  to  unlimited 
taxation  in  order  to  sustain  the  power  and 
prestige  of  their  Government. 

In  order  more  fully  to 
impress  the  minds  of  our 
readers  with  the  vastness 
of  the  expenditures  made  by  Great  Britain 
to  sustain  her  supremacy  over  France,  during 
the  twenty-three  years  referred  to,  we  append 

the  following  table,  exjjlanatory  of  itself  : 
War  Kxpense. 
, > ,  War  Income. 


Cost  of  War  with 
Napoleon. 


Interest    Cost  of  Army 
of  Debt.      and  Navy. 


Loans.  Taxes. 

1793 $48,556,190  $67,555,000  $22,500,000  $85,352,000 

1794  ....  51,983,225  10V235,000  55,000,000  86.544.050 

1795 63,499,655  143,755,000  90.000.000  89.292,270 

1796 73,825,475  160,825,000  127,500,000  93.63S.Sti0 

1797 77,876,650  138,030,000  162,500,000  103,273,250 

1798 84,436,995  129,910,000  85,000,000  151,014;525 

1799 S7.800.635  136.2s5.lll0  92.500.000  176.149.S40 

1800....     92.914,750  148,005,000  102.500,000  109,482,320 

1801 99,099.195  134,940.000  140.000.000  170.754.800 

1802 100.342,755  115,605.000  125.000.000  186.201,065 

1803 104,064,810  105.530,000  76.014.625  188.345.316 

1804 108,294.450  154.270,000  100,521,105  226,247.210 

1805 112,841.795  181.1)4.-)  ,000  139,657.410  249.291,405 

1806  ....115.982,910  186,530,000  102,430,775  266,521,127 

1807 116,805,460  186.08S.000  119,446,285  291.051.125 

1808.   ...117,925,065  193,890,000  102,383,850  307.691,035 

1809 121,461,380  210.365.000  117.023,455  317.020.470 

1810  ..   122,71n,810  216,230,000  112.214,394  333,406,830 

1811  ....127,423,835  239.s40.000  137,084,145  323,819,3-50 

1812.  ..   134.269,230  248.695,000  201,2  S.445  315,829,175 

1813.  ..  149,468,685  274.360,000  270,1.4,110  334,629,  75 
1814  ...  155,028,220  30: ,  195,000  235,798,485  348,!20.960 
1815....    163,228,090  216,410,000  230,^48,015  352,017,210 


Hereditary  revenues  $866,335 

War  customs  ...  14,207,030 

War  excise 33,635,145 

Property  tax 76,137,500 

Income  tax 1,570 

Lottery 1,639,035 

Miscellaneous  . . .  1,300,815 


A  Lesson  in 
Patriotism. 


This,  be  it  mindful,  was  drawn  not  from 
the  Great  Britain  of  to-day,  but  from  a  popula- 
tion of  9,187,176  in  the  year  1800,  12,609,864 
in  1811,  and  15,000,000  in  1815.  Il  t811  the 
proportion  of  tax  to  incomes  was  equivalent 
to  42  per  cent,  of  the  gross  incomes  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  kingdom  !  In  1815  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  35  per  cent.  A  people 
who  would  submit  to  such  a  drain  upon  their 
earnings  may  well  be  deemed  invincible.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  distribution  made,  to  obtain 
these  amounts,  we  append  the  schedule  list  of 
taxes  collected  in  1814  : 

Excise $116,850,275 

Customs .  59.036.615 

Stamps 32,464,025 

Land  and  Assessed  39,559,690 

Post-offlce 11,747,595 

Pensions 160,285 

Hackney   coaches 

and  hawkers. . .  254,375 

These  fruitful  figures  we 
do  well  to  repeat,  since  the 
American  people  are  slow 
to  realize  how  favored  they  have  been  in  their 
comparative  immunity  from  taxes  for  the 
support  of  their  National  establishment ;  and 
when,  out  of  the  boundless  abundance  of 
their  resources — rendered  boundless  by  the 
beneficent  nature  of  the  Government — they 
are  asked  to  contribute  a  mere  fraction  of 
their  resources  to  sustain  the  Republic,  they 
should  find  their  lips  forever  sealed  to  com- 
plaint in  view  of  what  Englishmen  have  done 
for  England.  A  writer  #on  this  period  of 
Great  Britain's  history  says:  "During  the 
whole  period  from  1793  to  1835,  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  British  people  were  put 
to  the  severest  trial.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  wealth-producing  classes  was  sent  abroad 
in  the  army  or  navy,  or  employed  in  unpro- 
ductive labor.  Subsidies  and  loans  were  ad- 
vanced to  foreign  Powers.  The  home  markets 
were  not,  as  in  our  present  struggle,  benefited 
by  the'  war  funds  being  spent  in  the  country. 
Commerce  was  for  years  preyed  on  by  hostile 
cruisers.  English  goods  wera  prohibited 
from  entering  the  continent  of  Europe.  Yet, 
amidst  much  individual  suffering,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  a  Napoleon,  wielding  the  strength 
of  the  twenty-eight  millions  of  France,  could 
do  for  its  destruction,  the  British  nation  pros- 
pered and  grew  rich  with  a  rapidity  and 
steadiness  seldom  seen  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions.    The  war  cry  seemed  to  rouse  the  en- 
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ergetic  masses  of  the  British  people  from  their 
lethargy.  The  indomitable  spirit  which  gave 
victory  to  battalions  in  the  field,  fired  the 
•  hearts  of  the  2Jeaceful  workers  of  the  produc- 
tive army  at  home,  and  stirred  all  classes  and 
all  men  to  labor,  to  save  and  to  accumulate 
capital.  Hence,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  statesmen,  "commerce  and  war 
flourished  side  by  side  and  both  achieved  un- 
wonted victories." 

As  compared    with    the 
American  Supremacy  ...  „„  _   .      . 

of  Domain,  to.  population  of  Great  Britain 

in  1861,  that  of  the  loyal 
States,  including  Maryland,  Delaware,  West- 
ern Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  England  and  "Wales. 
[See  tables,  vol.  I.,  pages  27,  28,  for  statistics.] 
Our  wealth  and  breadth  of  domain  was  at 
once  our  weakness  and  our  strength — our 
weakness,  because  it  embodied  vast  estates 
with  small  population  :  our  strength,  because 
those  estates  produced  such  limitless  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  animal  food.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain contained  the  most  people,  the  elements 
to  sustain  her  population  did  not  rest  with 
her,  and  British  gold  flowed  freely  to  our 
shores  for  the  food  we  could  spare  from  our 
abundance.  This  surplus  alone  offered  the 
loyal  States  all  the  funds  necessary,  from 
abroad,  to  make  up  what  was  wanted  in  cur- 
rency for  commercial  transactions,  leaving 
the  means  of  our  capitalists  at  liberty  to 
operate  in  Government  paper.  This  ease  in 
the  money  market  did  not  fail  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  our  enemies,  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  for,  so  wretchedly  blinded  were  even 
intelligent  men  not  conversant  with  our  com- 
mercial elasticity,  that  ruin  was  predicated 
as  in  store  for  the  North  if  the  rebellion  were 
not  soon  sujjpressed.  To  that  class  of  phi- 
losophers Cotton  alone  was  King;  wanting 
it,  England  and  France  would  intervene  and 
give  the  Southern  Confederacy  independence ; 
wanting  it,  Northern  looms  and  commerce 
would  languish  and  stagnation  would  visit 
all  our  marts.  Such  were  their  short-sighted 
but  confident  assumptions. 

If  the  war  wrought  much  evil  it  also  wrought 
much  good ;  and  not  the  least  good  was 
that  it  taught  the  Southern  Slave  States 
and  their  sympathizers  in  Europe  how  really 
inconsiderable  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
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resources  of  this  country 
was  cotton.  Thus,  the  ton- 
nage carried  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  1859 
was  3,716,726  tons,  worth,  at  the  very  low  val- 
uation of  $100  per  ton,  $371,672,600.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Erie  and  New 
York  Central  railroads  for  1860  were  6,767,- 
736  tons,  worth  at  least  $676,773,600— making 
an  internal  commerce  for  the  two  States  alone 
exceeding  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  As  this 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  the  products  of  the 
West,  and  of  the  commerce  created  thereby 
in  goods  and  trade  with  that  section,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  cotton  could  offer  but  lit- 
tle in  comparison  with  such  a  trade.  The 
loyal  States,  in  1860  had,  to  do  this  traffic, 
28,600  miles  of  railroad,  costing  $950,000,000, 
and  5,000  miles  of  canal,  costing  $200,000,000. 
If  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  the  public 
works  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  with 
a  mileage  of  5,160  miles,  was  equal  to  $1,000-, 
000,000,  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  loyal 
States,  with  a  railroad  and  canal  mileage  of 
23,500  miles,  must  surely  have  amounted  to  a 
sum  twice  as  large  or  $2,000,000,000.  To  all 
this  internal  commerce  cotton  contributed  only 
in  a  small  and  comparatively  inappreciable 
degree — most  of  it  finding  its  way  to  market 
by  river  and  sea  transportation.  The  traffic  in 
cotton  was  nothing  to  the  North  and  West. 
The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1860,  was  $1,430,- 
000,000;  of  Massachusetts,  $897,000,000  ;  of 
Ohio,  $880,000,000,  &c,  &c.  Run  these  esti- 
mates through  the  eighteen  loyal  States,  and 
what  a  sum  for  economists  to  regard  !  The 
capital  employed  in  manufacturing,  in  the 
United  States,  in  I860,  was  $1,059,000,000— 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  was  $1,900,- 
000,000.  Nearly  or  quite  six-eighths  of  this 
amount  belonged  to  the  loyal  States.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  view  of  such  a  basis  of  solid 
worth  behind  our  Government,  its  paper 
commanded  a  premium  in  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est money  marts  in  the  world.  A  sys- 
tem of  taxation  on  the  North  one  half  as 
rigid  as  that  practised  by  Great  Britain  on  its 
people,  for  years,  during  its  wars  with  Napo- 
leon, would  produce  a  fund  equivalent  to 
keeping  one  million  of  men  constantly  in  the 
field. 
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Cost  of 
European  Wars. 


The  cost  of  the  Crimean 
war  to  the  parties  engaged 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Robb  to 
be,  in  francs,  as  follows : 

Great  Britain 1,950,000,000 

France 2,284,000,000 

Turkey 758,000,000 

Sardinia 69,000,000 

Russia 1 ,291 .000,000 

Austria 546,000,000 

Other  States 132,000,000 


Total 7.000,000,000 

The  cost  of  the  Italian  war   (1859)  given 
by  the  same  authority,  was  : 

Austria 612,000,000 

France  ■ 360.000,000 

Sardinia 177,000.000 

Germany  (placing  on  a  war  footing) 184,000.000 


Total 1,333,000,000 

Here  we  have  an  expenditure  of  eight  and 
one-third  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or  about 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  as  the 
sum  extracted  by  taxation  from  the  people 
of  Europe.  Such  enormous  expenditures  are 
appalling  ;  yet  they  did  not  prevent  those 
very  Governments  from  maintaining  perma- 
nent military  establishments  of  a  character 
which,  in  this  country,  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  heavy  war  footing.  How  little  we  know 
of  the  burdens  of  war,  after  all,  when  com- 
pared to  those  borne  by  tbe  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope !  But,  to  lighten  our  burdens,  light  as 
they  are,  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  just 
cause;  while  in  the  Old  World  the  sword  is 
drawn  in  the  old  cause  of  crowns  and  dynas- 
ties, only  granting  to  the  people  a  mere 
change  of  masters  and  tax-gatherers.  The 
people  there  are  nothing  but  servants  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  courts  and  crowns. 

As  to  the  forces  here 
available  for  defense  and 
offense,  we  have  ready 
means  of  computation  by  applying  the  rules 
which  prevail  in  Europe — where  a  given 
population  supplies  a  given  body  of  men  for 
the  ranks.  The  population  is  stated  to  be 
as  follows : 

Population. 

Austria 35,000,000 

Spain 15,000,000 

France 30,000.000 

Holland 3,500,000 

Prussia 1S,000,000 

Russia 72,000,000 

This  average  is  thus  seen  to  be  highest  in 
Prussia,  where  one  man  in  every  forty-eight 


Available  Forces  for 
War  .Service. 


Army.         Average. 

630,000  65 

230,000  61 

515,000  70 

60,000  58 

375,000  48 

800,000  90 


of  the  population  (which,  of  course,  means  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions)  is.  required  to 
keep  up  the  contingent.  Apply  that  rule  to 
our  country — or  say  one  person  to  every  fifty 
of  our  population — and  the  Free  States  alone 
would  have  about  four  hundred  thousand 
men  to  furnish  as  a  standing  force,  whose  ab- 
sence would  scarcely  be  felt  in  the  avenues 
of  production  and  trade.  The  tables  would 
stand,  in  round  numbers  : 

Population.  Soldiers. 

Maine 620,000  12,400 

New  Hampshire 326,000  6,520 

Vermont 326,000  6.520 

Massachusetts 1 ,230,000  24 ,620 

Rhode  Island 274,000  5,480 

Connecticut 460,000  9,200 

New  York 3,350,000  77,000 

Pennsylvania 2,916,000  58,320 

New  Jersey 676,000  13,520 

Ohio 2,377,000  47,540 

Indiana 1 ,350,000  27 ,000 

Illinois 1 ,691,000  33,820 

Michigan 754,000  15,000 

Wisconsin 763,000  15,260 

Iowa 682,000  13,640 

Minnesota 172,000  3.440 

Kansas 143,000  2,860 

Oregon 52,000  1,040 

California 384,000  7,6S0 

Territories 5 ,000 

Tota  1 385 ,860 

"What  can  be  done  in  case  of  need  has  been 
illustrated  by  our  late  experiences  in  plac- 
ing an  army  of  one  million  of  men  in  the 
field.  From  these  experiences  none  can 
doubt  our  ability  to  raise  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion if  such  a  number  were  required  by  any 
misfortune  of  foreign  interference  or  invasion. 

It  was  proclaimed,  in  se- 

,  ,  Readiness  of  Ameri- 

cession    circles,  and  reiter-  .   ,       ,     . 

cans  to  bear  burdens. 

ated  by  those  organs  in  Eu- 
rope which  were,  like  the  London  Times,  en- 
gaged in  the  especial  work  of  discouraging 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  that  the 
Northern  people  and  Northern  wealth  'would 
not  submit  to  the  taxation  requisite  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  one  million  of  men  in  the  field. 
But,  malice,  in  this  case,  was  confronted  by 
facts  more  significant  than  patriotic  argu- 
ments. It  is  known  that  scarcely  a  city  in 
the  East  or  West,  which  had  been  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  local  improvement,  but  had  vol- 
untarily voted  to  tax  its  people  at  rates  which 
in  many  instances,  amounted  to  three  percent 
of  the  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  county 
or  town.     Such  a  tax  imposed  for  the  benefit 
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of  Government  on  the  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  Union,  in  1860,  viz :  $11,296,306,- 
942  would  produce  a  fund  capable  of  wiping 
out  our  entire  National  debt  in  a  brief  period. 
The  tax  imposed  on  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  several  years  prior  to  1862,  for  municipal 
and  State  purposes  alone,  if  assessed  for  the 
General  Government  would  net  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  a  Na- 
tional debt  of  $1,200,000,000.  Averse  as 
the  people  are  to  taxes,  when  they  see  their 
own  personal  good  in  taxation  they  bear  any 
necessary  burden  cheerfully. 

Still  other  facts  are  at  hand  to  show  the 
readiness  of  the  Northern  people  to  submit 
to  patriotic  burdens.  The  amount  of  con- 
tributions in  1861-62  throughout  the  land,  to 
the  outfit  of  regiments,  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, to  bounties,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would 
be  found  to  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of 


dollars— all  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  patri- 
otic people.  Count  in  the  direct  losses  (esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars)  sustained  by  the  infamous  repudia- 
tion of  Northern  debts  by  the  Southern  people, 
months  before  they  could  urge  the  base  pre- 
texts afterwards  covered  by  secession,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  people  on  the  earth  have, 
in  a  briefer  period,  sacrificed  more  in  the  cause 
of  their  country.  The  masses  are  inimical  to 
taxation  ;  but,  let  them  feel  that  their  cause 
is  just  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  sacrifices 
which  they  will  make.  They  only  ask  that 
the  great  principle  of  human  rights  and  a  pop- 
ular Government  shall  be  sustained,  in  any 
contest  into  which  they  are  drawn,  to  give  to 
it  sympathy,  men,  means,  to  a  limitless  extent. 
Where  there  is  not  the  clearly  defined  assu- 
rance of  a  just  cause,  no  nation  is  more  unwil- 
ling to  sustain  heavy  burdens  than  ours. 
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Design  of  the 
Advance. 


The  advance  against 
Richmond  was  arranged 
for  early  in  July.  Scott's 
design  was  to  push  the  lines  of  permanent  de- 
fense of  Washington  eventually  on  to  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  thus  at  once  securing  the 
safety  of  the  National  Capital,  the  loyalty  of 
Maryland,  and  restoring  Virginia  to  the  Un- 
ion. The  campaign  of  the  northern  Poto- 
mac, under  Patterson,  was  organized  as  a 
part  of  the  advance,  really  comprising  the 
centre,  while  McClellan,  in  Western  Virginia, 
represented  the  Federal  right.  The  forces 
under  McDowell,  stretching  along  the  Poto- 
mac   at    Washington,    comprised    the    left, 


Design  of  the 
Advance. 


though  upon  them  devolved 
the  duty  of  the  main  ad- 
vance upon  Manassas. 

A  strong  party-spirit  prevailed  in  and  out 
of  Congress  as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue. 
A  majority  seemed  to  demand  an  immediate 
advance  upon  Richmond— the  minority  deem- 
ed the  danger  of  a  defeat  too  great  to  warrant 
such  an  advance  until  an  army  of  conquest 
was  thoroughly  equipped,  drilled  and  effect- 
ive in  transportation,  artillery,  and  with  re- 
serves enough  for  holding  every  inch  of  soil 
secured.  That  Scott  was  of  this  latter  class 
was  one  reason  of  the  clamor  "  on  to  Rich- 
mond !  »  which  became  a  rallying  cry,  design- 
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eel  to  force  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief out  of  his  known 
policy  of  delay.  That  it 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  induce  an  onward 
movement  in  July,  appeared  to  be  assured ; 
but,  it  is  not  certain  that  Scott  would  have 
failed  to  order  that  advance  had  there  been 
no  clamor  for  it.  The  expiration  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  first  seventy-five  thousand  men 
called  out,  doubtless  induced  the  Command- 
er in-Chief  to  use  them  in  throwing  his  per- 
manent lines  forward  as  far  as  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, which,  being  in  his  possession,,  must 
compel  the  evacuation,  by  the  enemy,  of 
Fredericksburg.  Thus  the  direct  way  to 
Richmond  for  a  fall  campaign  would  be 
opened  along  two  railroad  routes,  while  the 
centre  and  left  columns  could,  at  their  leisure, 
push  down  from  their  respective  bases.  That 
nothing  further  than  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  Manassas  was  Scott's  immediate  pur- 
pose—that no  actual  advance  "  on  to  Rich- 
mond," was  arranged  for — we  deem  to  be  a 
fixed  fact.  This  being  conceded,  the  cen- 
sures heaped  upon  the  War  Department  for 
its  inefficient  transportation  pass  for  naught ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  field  at  Bull  Run  assumes 
no  greater  dimensions  than  the  loss  of  the 
movement  on  Manassas,  for  which  Patterson 
doubtless  was  responsible.  For  the  demoral- 
ization which  followed  that  extraordinary 
defeat,  the  disintegration  of  the  army  by  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  the  three-months 
regiments  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
prime  cause,  for  which  there  was  little  or  no 
remedy.  In  passing  judgment  on  the  disas- 
ter at  Bull  Run,  the  mistake  has  been  com- 
mitted of  considering  it  the  loss  of  a  cam- 
paign against  Richmond.  As  no  "  campaign" 
was  designed  none  wTas  lost ;  only  a  check 
was  experienced  in  extending  our  lines  around 
Washington  and  pushing  the  enemy  back 
from  the  Potomac,  from  Cumberland  to  Fred- 
ericksburg on  the  Rappahannoc.  That  check 
was,  in  truth,  a  sad  repulse,  leaving  our  lines 
in  an  exposed  condition;  but,  it  served  to 
convince  the  country  of  the  wisdom  of  Scott's 
early  determination  not  to  press  the  advance 
against  Richmond  until  the  volunteers  were 
converted  into  steady  and  efficient  soldiers. 

The  arrangements  for  an  onward  movement 
became  apparent  as  early  as  July  4th,  when 
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large  requisitions  were  made 
for  transjJortation,  munitions 
and  stores.*  By  July  10th  the  camps  east  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital 
began  to  break  up,  and  regiment  after  regi- 
ment passed  over  the  bridges,  and  down  to 
Alexandria  by  transports.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  July  10th,  that  the  order  was  is- 
sued (General  Order  No.  15)  detailing  special 
instructions  for  the  march.  Three  days' 
cooked  rations  were  to  be  in  haversack ;  all 
regimental  baggage  not  absolutely  necessary 
was  dispensed  with.  The 
Army  of  Advance,  was,  on 
that  day ,  announced  to  be  organized  as  follows: 

GENERAL  COMMANDING. 
Brigadier-General  Irwin  McDowell. 

STAFF. 

Captain  James  B.  Fry,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

First  Lieutenant  H.  W.  Kingsbury,  Major  C.  S.  Brown,  Ma- 
jor Jumes  S.  Wadsworth,  Aids. 

Major  W.  H.  Wood,  Acting  Inspector-General. 

Major  J.  G.  Barnard,  Lieutenant  F.  E.  Prime,  Engineers. 

Captain  A.  W.  Whipple,  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbott,  Lieuten- 
ant H.  S.  Putnam,  Topographical  Engineers. 

Captain   0.  H.  Tilliughast,  Assistant  Quarter-master. 

Captain  H.  F.  Clark,  Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

W.  S.  King,  surgeon. 

D.  L.  Magruder,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION— FIR^T  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  Daniel  Tyler,  commanding. 

FIRST  BRIGADE, 

Colonel  E.  D.  Keyes,  commanding. 

First  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  Colonel  Burnham. 

Second  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  Colonel  Terry. 

Third  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  Colonel  Chatfield. 

Second  regiment  Maine  volunteers,  Colonel  Jameson. 

Eighth  regiment  New  York  volunteer  battery,  Captain  Va- 
rian. 

Second  regiment  United  States  cavalry,  company  B,  Lieu- 
tenant Tompkins. 

SECOND    BRIGADE. 

Brigadier-General  R.  C.  Schenck,  commanding. 

First  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  Colonel  A.  D.  McCook. 

Second  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  Colonel  Harris. 

Second  regiment  New  York  State  militia,  Colonel  Tomp- 
kins. 

Second  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  E,  light 
battery. 

THIRD  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  W.  T.  Sherman,  commanding. 

Sixty-ninth  regiment  New  York  State  militia,  Colonel 
Corcoran. 

Seventy -ninth  regiment  New  York  State  militia,  Colonel 
Cameron. 

Thirteenth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Quimby. 

Second  regiment  Wisconsin  volunteers,  Colonel  Coon. 

Third  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  E,  light 
battery,  Captain  R.  B.  Ayres. 

*  See  McDowell's  Report.  He  states  that  July 
8th  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  forward  movement. 
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FOURTH   BRIGADE. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Richardson  commanding. 
Second  regiment  Michigan  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cbipman. 
Third  regiment  Michigan  volunteers,  Colonel  McConnell. 
First  regiment  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Colonel  Cowdin. 
Twelfth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Walrath. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 
Colonel  David  Hunter,  commanding. 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  Andrew  Porter,  commanding. 

Battalion  United  States  infantry  (Second,  Third  and 
Eighth) ,  Major  G.  Sykes. 

Battalion  United  States  marines,  Major  J.  G.  Reynolds. 

Eighth  regiment  New  York  State  militia,  Colonel  Lyons. 

Fourteenth  regiment  New  York  State  militia,  Colonel 
Wood. 

Twenty-seventh  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel 
W.  H.  Slocum. 

Second  regiment  United  States  cavalry,  companies  G  and 
L,  Major  T.  N.  Palmer. 

Fifth  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  — ,  light 
battery,  Captain  Ransom. 

West  Point  battery,  Captain  C.  Griffin. 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  A.  E.  Burnside,  commanding. 

First  regiment  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel J.  S.  Pitman. 

Second  regiment  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  Colonel  Slocum. 

Seventy-first  regiment  New  York  State  militia,  Colonel 
Martin. 

Second  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  Colonel 
Mars  ton. 

Second  regiment  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  (light  battery) 
Captain  W.  H.  Reynolds. 

Second  regiment  United  States  artillery,  section  of  compa- 
ny A,  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Webb. 

Siege  Train,  battery  of  eight  rifled  thirty-two  pounders, 
Captain  T.  Seymour,  of  Fort  Sumter. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Colonel  S.  P.  Heintzclman,  commanding. 

FOtSI  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  W.  B.  Franklin,  commanding.' 

Fourth  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel  Hart- 
ranft. 

Fifth  regiment  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Colonel  Law- 
rence. 

First  regiment  Minnesota  volunteers,  Colonel  Gorman. 

Second  regiment  United  States  cavalry,  company  E,  Cap- 
tain Lowe. 

First  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  I,  (light 
battery.) 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  0.  B.  Wilcox,  commanding. 

First  regiment  Michigan  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  L. 
R.  Comstock. 

Fourth  regiment  Michigan  volunteers,  Colonel  D.  A.  Wood- 
bury. 

Eleventh  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  N. 
Farnham. 

Second  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  D. 

THIRD  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  0.  0.  Howard,  commanding. 
Third  regiment  Maine  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  N. 
Tucker. 
Fourth  regiment  Maine  volunteers,  Colonel  Berry. 
Fifth  regiment  Maine  volunteers,  Colonel  Donnell. 
Second  regiment  Vermont  volunteers,  Colonel  Whitney. 
32 


FOURTH  DIVISION.     (Reserves). 
Brigadier-General  T.  Runy on,  commanding. 
First  regiment  New  Jersey  militia,  Colonel  Johnson. 
Second  regiment  New  Jersey  militia,  Colonel  Baker. 
Third  regiment  New  Jersey  militia,  Colonel  Napton. 
Fourth  regiment  New  Jersey  militia,  Colonel  Miller. 
First  regiment  New  Jersey  volunteers,  Colonel  Montgomery. 
Second  regiment  New  Jersey  volunteers, Colonel  McLean. 
Third  regiment  New  Jersey  volunteers,  Colonel  Taylor. 
FIFTH  DIVISION. 
Colonel  Dixon  S.  Miles,  commanding 

KIR.ST    BMGADE. 

Colonel  Lewis  B!i  nrker,  commanding. 

Eighth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stahel. 

.  Twenty -ninth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Von 
Steinwehr 

Garibaldi  Guard  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  d'Utassy. 

Twenty -seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Colonel 
Max  Einstein. 

SECOND  BRIGADE. 

Colonel  T.  A.  Davies,  commanding. 

Sixteenth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S.  Marsh. 

Seventeenth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel 
Lansing. 

Eighteenth  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Jackson. 

Thirty-first  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  C.  C. 
Pratt. 

Thirty-second  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Mat- 
teeon. 

Second  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  G.,  light 
battery,  Lieutenant  Green 

Second  regiment  United  States  artillery,  company  A,  bat- 
tery, Captain  W.  F.  Barry. 

This  general  organization  was  maintained 
throughout  the  succeeding  conflict,  though 
several  brigades  were  strengthened  much  by 
additional  regiments,  while  the  division  of 
Colonel  Miles  was  detached  as  the  re- 
serve after  Centreville  was  occupied. 

By  the  order  of  march, 
July  16th,  Tyler's  division 
pushed  out  from  Falls  Church,  where  it  had 
for  some  days  been  quartered,  with  instruc- 
tions to  pass  by  way  of  Vienna  to  German- 
town.  Tuesday  night  (16th)  it  bivouacked 
at  and  around  Vienna,  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  Fairfax  Court  House. 

Hunter's  division  pressed  to  the  same  point 
(Fairfax  C.  H.)  by  the  direct  road  from  Ar- 
lington. McDowell  accompanied  this  division. 

Heintzelman's  division  proceeded  from  Al- 
exandria by  the  old  Fairfax  and  Pohick  road, 
and  bivouacked  Tuesday  night  at  Pohick 
Creek.  At  three  a.  m.  Wednesday  morning 
the  division  moved  on  to  the  Sangster  Sta- 
tion Cross-Roads,  Franklin's  brigade  on  the 
advance.  Several  rebel  battalions  fell  back 
before  this  brigade,  passing  Sangster's  Sta- 
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tion  only  a  short  time  previous  to  Franklin's 
arrival.  Franklin  had  turned  off  at  the 
Cross-Roads  to  cut  off  communication  on 
the  railway  at  Sangster.  Wilcox's  brigade 
pushed  on  to  Fairfax  Station,  while  Heint- 
zelman  with  Howard's  brigade  and  Captain 
Lowe's  cavalry  remained  at  the  Cross-Roads. 
About  two  p.  m.  Wilcox  occupied  Fairfax 
Station,  securing  eleven  prisoners.  He  re- 
ported that  a  large  number  of  infantry  and 
horse  escaped  towards  his  left.  As  Frank- 
lin was  in  that  direction,  he  hoped  for  their 
capture,  but  no  further  prisoners  were  se- 
cured. 

Miles  marched  by  the  Little  River  turn- 
pike. This  division  found  much  obstruction 
in  the  way,  but  moved  rapidly  forward  and 
kept  pace  with  the  other  columns. 

On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  McDowell  ordered  a 
direct  movement  upon  Fair- 
fax,  where  the  enemy,  it  was  supposed,  would 
make  a  him  stand.  The  place  wras  repre- 
sented as  fortified,  and  held  by  a  heavy  body 
of  troops  under  General  Bonham,  of  South 
Carolina.  Hunter's  division  was  chosen  for 
the  main  attack,  and  the  second  brigade 
(Colonel  Burnside)  was  given  the  advance. 
"  The  first  barricade,  made  of  trees  felled  and 
thrown  across  the  road,  delayed  the  head  of 
the  division  only  a  few  minutes.  This  was 
encountered  about  three  miles  from  the  Court 
House.  It  was  cautiously  examined  by  the 
skirmishers,  (Second  Rhode  Island,)  but  no 
sign  of  a  rebel  force  was  discovered.  The 
pioneers  soon  cleared  the  road  with  their 
axes.  The  barricade  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  hill,  the  top  of  which  was  covered 
with  a  dense  thicket,  affording  an  excellent 
covert  for  sharp-shooters.  The  second  barri- 
cade, of  a  similar  character,  was  quickly 
cleared.  The  third  barricade  was  more  form- 
idable. It  was  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  cut 
in  the  road,  commencing  about  half-way  up 
a  steep  hill,  crowmed  on  one  side  with  a  thick 
woods  and  on  the  other  by  an  open  field. 
To  pass  this  a  road  was  made  through  the 
field,  enabling  the  army  to  pass  around  it. 
At  this  point  there  were  stationed  two  hun- 
dred rebel  cavalry,  who,  without  wraiting  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  advancing  force, 
fled  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  skir- 
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mishers,  firing  at  them  one 
rifle  shot,  which  did  no 
harm." 

At  this  point  it  was  ascertained  that,  one 
half-mile  ahead,  a  regular  fortification,  with 
a  strong  battery,  was  planted,  defended  by 
about  two  thousand  men.  Further  reports 
by  the  people  magnified  the  rebel  force  in 
and  around  Fairfax  Court  House  until  three 
regiments  were  made  to  number  ten  or 
twelve  thousand.  McDowell  resolved  to 
drive  in  directly  upon  them,  let  them  num- 
ber any  amount — feeling  secure  in  the  mettle 
of  his  men.  The  reported  fortification  was 
encountered  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Court 
House.  It  consisted  of  a  single  intrench- 
ment,  extending  for  about  four  hundred 
yards  on  each  side  of  the  road,  pierced  for 
eight  guns.  The  embrasures  were  formed 
of  sand-bags,  and  so  placed  as  to  command 
the  road.  The  wTorks  stretched  along  the 
top  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  mean- 
dered a  muddy  creek.  The  trees  upon  the 
hill-side  for  a  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
had  been  cut  down  to  allow  no  cover  from 
the  guns.  These  works  had  been  occupied 
for  about  three  weeks  by  the  Second  and 
Third  South  Carolina  regiments,  under  Bon- 
ham. The  Second  Rhode  Island  men  were 
the  first  in  the  intrenchments.  The  whole 
rebel  force  fell  back  toward  Centreville — but 
one  prisoner  being  secured,  a  South  Carolina 
officer.  Abundant  evidence  abounded  to 
prove  how  rapid  must  have  been  the  retreat. 
Sacks  of  flour,  meat,  clothing,  arms,  equip- 
ments and  camp  utensils,  everywhere  were 
scattered  over  the  ground,  and  the  camp- 
fires,  prepared  for  the  noon  meal,  were  still 
brightly  burning.  The  main  body  of  Bon- 
ham's  force  had  left  with  haste  only  about 
two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  head  of 
Burn  side's  column. 

At  the  moment  of  its  occupation  firing  was 
heard  off  to  the  left,  where  Miles'  division 
encountered  and  quickly  sent  flying  the  Fifth 
Alabama  regiment,  securing  all  its  tents, 
stores,  &c.  Tyler's  brigades  reached  Ger- 
mantown  (one  mile  west  of  Fairfax)  but  a 
few  moments  too  late  to  bag  the  South  Caro- 
linians, who  passed  through  the  village  only 
about  one  half-hour  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Keyes'  regiments.     The  enemy  had  appeared 
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in  considerable  force  all  along  Tyler's  route 
from  Vienna,  and  several  fresh  earthworks 
were  found,  proving  that  the  rebels  designed 
to  make  a  stand,  but  had  not  time  to  perfect 
their  intrenching. 

Fairfax  Court  House  village  was  fully  oc- 
cupied on  the  17th. 

Tyler's  brigade  occupied 

McDowell's  Report.        _,  ,   ,,  - 

Germantown  and  the  road 
towards  Centreville.  McDowell  reported,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  as  follows: 

"  The  First  division,  under  General  Tyler,  is  be- 
tween Germantown  and  Centreville. 

"  The  Second  (Hunter's)  is  at  this  place,  just 
about  to  move  forward  to  Centreville. 

"  The  Fifth  (Miles')  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  old 
Braddock  road  with  the  road  from  this  to  Fairfax 
Station,  and  is  ordered  forward  to  Centreville  by 
the  old  Braddock  road. 

"  Barrey's  battery  has  joined  it. 

"  One  of  Colonel  Heintzelman's  brigades  (Wil- 
cox's) is  at  Fairfax  Station. 

"  Colonel  Heintzehnan  and  his  other  brigade  are 
below  the  Station,  but  he  has  not  reported  to  me 
since  we  have  been  here,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  communicate  with  him.  I  think  they  are  at 
Sangster's  Station.  The  four  men  wounded  yester- 
day belonged  to  Colonel  Miles'  division,  who  had 
some  slight  skirmishing  in  reaching  the  position. 

"  Each  column  encountered  about  the  same  ob- 
structions, trees  felled  across  the  road,  but  the  axe- 
men cleared 'them  out  in  a  few  moments. 

"  There  were  extensive  breastworks  thrown  up 
at  this  place,  and  some  of  them  with  embrasures  re- 
setted with  sand-bags.  Extensive  breastworks 
were  also  thrown  up  at  the  Fairfax  railroad  station, 
and  the  road  leading  to  Sangster's. 

"A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  them, 
and  the  number  and  size  of  their  camps  show  they 
have  been  here  in  great  force. 

'.'  Their  retreat,  therefore,  must  have  a  damaging 
effect  upon  them.  They  left  in  such  haste,  that 
they  did  not  draw  in  their  pickets,  who  came  into 
one  of  our  camps,  thinking,  as  it  occupied  the  same 
place,  that  it  was  their  own. 

"  The  obstructions  to  the  railroad,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  station,  including  the  deep  cut  filled  in  with 
earth.  &c,  can  be  cleared  out  in  a  few  hours.  The 
telegraph  poles  are  up,  with  the  wires  on  them.  I 
look  to  having  railroad  and  telegraph  communica- 
tion in  a  very  short  time. 

"  Much  flour,  some  arms,  forage,  tents,  camp 
equipage,  &c,  were  abandoned  by  them. 

"  I  am  distressed  to  have  to  report  excesses  by 
our  troops.     The  excitement  of  the  men  found  vent 
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in  burning  and  pillaging,  which,  however,  was  soon 
checked.  It  distressed  us  all  greatly.  I  go  to  Cen- 
treville in  a  few  moments." 

McDowell,  feeling  certain 
that  Beauregard  would 
make  a  stand  on  Bull  Run, 
three  miles  beyond  Centreville,  ordered  Ty- 
ler on  to  the  latter  place,  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  which,  being  taken,  he  was  to  hold, 
preparatory  to  the  concentration  there  of 
the  several  divisions,  except  Heintzelman's. 
With  this  fine  division  the  General  designed 
a  flank  movement  upon  Manassas  Junction, 
oy  tray  of  Brentsville.  He  (Mc  D.)  was  at 
Sangster's  station,  arranging  with  Heintzel- 
man  for  the  movement,  when  news  came  of  a 
heavy  fight  going  on  at  Bull  Run.  This  sud- 
den and  unlooked-for  encounter  compelled 
a  change  of  plans,  and  Heintzehnan  was  or- 
dered to  Centreville  to  await  the  result  of 
the  demonstrations  which  it  was  thought 
the  enemy  had  determined  to  make  upon 
that  point. 

Tyler,  in  his  report  of  the  affair  of  the 
18th,  states  that,  at  nine  A.  m.,  Richardson's 
brigade  reached  Centreville  to  find  that  the 
place  had  been  evacuated  during  the  previous 
night — one  division  having  moved  away  by 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  in  the  direction  of 
Gainsville,  and  the  others  towards  Black- 
burn's Ford,  over  Bull  Run 
Creek.  Richardson  hast- 
ened on,  however,  towards 
the  Ford,  halting  his  brigade  on  an  emi- 
nence one  mile  beyond  Centreville.  There 
he  was  joined  by  Tyler,  when  the  two  com- 
manders started  forward  for  a  reconnoissance, 
accompanied  by  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  enemy  was 
discovered  in  position  behind  batteries,  over 
the  Run — their  batteries  enfilading  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Ford.  A  battalion  of  light  in- 
fantry was  ordered  forward  to  skirmish,  while 
Ayres'  battery  of  rifled  guns  was  put  in  readi- 
ness for  action  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  occu- 
pied by  the  brigade.  Sherman's  brigade  was 
detailed  as  a  reserve.  Ayres  opened  on  the 
enemy,  but  elicited  only  a  few  return  shots — \ 
thus  failing  to  "  draw  out"  the  covert  force,  j 
Tyler  then  ordered  Richardson  to  advance 
his  entire  brigade,  at  the  same  time  ordering 
out  skirmishers    to  scour  the   thick    woods 
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that  covered  the  entire 
valley  through  which  the 
creek  swept.  The  skir- 
mishers did  their  duty  with  alacrity,  and,  ere 
long,  came  out  near  the  Ford,  on  the  road,  hav- 
ing discovered  no  enemy.  Still  assured  of  the 
presence  of  the  foe,  and  resolved  to  unmask 
his  position,  as  well  as  to  determine  his 
force,  Tyler  ordered  two  twelve-pound  how- 
itzers from  Ayres'  battery,  to  a  position  close 
to  the  stream,  with  Captain  Brackett's  squad- 
ron of  calvary  as  a  support.  This  movement 
called  out  Beauregard's  fire.  In  a  brief  pe- 
riod the  entire  bottom  along  the  creek  was 
alive  with  tire,  front  and  flunk,  indicating 
the  considerable  force  of  the  Confederates, 
showing  their  artillery  to  be  numerous,  and 
occupying  effective  positions.  Tyler  stated 
in  his  report,  that,  having  secured  the  ex- 
posure by  the  enemy  of  their  wdiereabouts, 
the  reconnoissance  would  have  ended  ;  but 
Richardson,  having  ordered  the  Twelfth 
New  York,  Colonel  Walrath,  to  deploy  into 
line  and  advance  in  the  woods,  the  fight  be- 
came furious  for  the  moment.  The  enemy, 
well  masked,  received  the  advance  with 
such  a  searching  fire  as  put  most  of  the  regi- 
ment to  rout — parts  of  companies  A.,  Cap- 
tain M.  H.  Church,  and  I.,  Captain  H.  A. 
Barnum,  only  keeping  the  field.  Richardson, 
to  press  hie  advance,  had  ordered  the  First 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Second  and  Third 
Michigan,  to  the  support,  designing  to  force 
the  enemy  out  of  their  positions  by  assault. 
But  Tyler,  having  ordered  Ayres  and  Cap- 
tain Brackett  from  the  field,  and  seeing  the 
rout  of  the  Twelfth,  recalled  the  advancing 
regiments  with  the  command  to  fall  back 
upon  the  brigade  position  on  the  hill.  Rich- 
ardson begged  hard  to  be  permitted  to  make 
the  attack,  and  was  zealously  seconded  by 
the  regimental  officers  ;  but  Tyler  forbade  it. 
The  division  commander  already  had  ex- 
ceeded his  orders  in  challenging  an  engage- 
ment. Ayres,  after  reaching  the  brigade  posi- 
tion, opened  fire  on  the  enemy's  two  well 
masked  batteries,  with  two  twenty-pounders. 
Over  four  hundred  shots  were  exchanged — 
the  rebels  answering  gun  for  gun  in  the  iron 
duel.  No  particular  results  followed.  At 
night  fall  the  brigade  fell  back  upon  Centre- 
ville,  around  which  the  other  divisions  were 
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rapidly  pressing,  hastened,  as  they  had  been, 
by  the  unexpected  contest  of  the  advance. 

Beauregard  was  in  com- 
mand, in  person,  over  the 
stream.  In  his  report  he  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  "several  brig- 
ades," and  mentioned  those  of  Ewell,  Long- 
street,  D.  R.  Jones,  Bonham,  Cocke,  Evans,  and 
Early — naming  the  regiments,  batteries,  &c. 
Twenty  regiments  were  indicated,  sixteen  de- 
tached guns  and  two  full  batteries,  with  over 
twenty  companies  of  cavalry.  Besides  this 
force,  he  says  he  ordered  up,  as  a  reserve,  "  the 
effective  men  of  six  comjianies  of  the  Eighth 
Louisiana  and  the  Eleventh  North  Carolina 
regiments,"  which  had  just  then  reached  Ma- 
nassas en  route  for  Winchester  to  reenforce 
Johnston  It  will  appear  from  this  summary 
that  Tyler  encountered  the  full  strength  of 
Beauregard,  whose  troops  were  posted  with 
skill  in  such  positions  as  to  sweep  every  ap- 
proach and  to  command  every  creek  and  ford. 
It  was  well  that  the  retreat  was  sounded  ;  the 
entire  Federal  force  might  not  only  have 
been  "  bagged,"  but  Centreville  might  have 
been  reoccupied,  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  rebel  commander  would  have  sacri- 
ficed his  admirable  positions  over  the  creek 
for  any  partial  advance.  He  knew  the  char- 
acter of  McDowell's  force  and  was  well  in- 
formed of  the  Federal  programme  ;  he  there- 
fore chose  to  await  the  grand  attack.  That 
design  was  the  secret  of  his  not  pushing  and 
punishing  Tyler  more  severely. 

McDowell,  as  stated,  was  at  Sangster's  Sta- 
tion when  the  engagement  occurred.  He  im- 
mediately, on  hearing  of  it,  hurried  off  to 
Centreville,  to  arrest  it,  if  possible.  The  re- 
treat had  been  ordered,  however,  when  he 
reached  the  ground. 

The  Federal  loss,  as  reported  by  Richard 
son,  was  nineteen  killed,  thirty-eight  wound- 
ed, twenty-six  missing,  and  four  horses  killed 
and  eleven  wounded.  Beauregard  reported 
his  casualties  at  fifteen  killed  and  fifty-three 
wounded — a  large  proportion  of  them  mor- 
tally. The  rebel  commander  in  this  report 
betrayed  the  failing  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  distinguished  —  exaggerating  the 
Federal  losses  and  disasters.  He  said  :  "  In 
the  cursory  examination  which  was  made  by 
details  from   Longstreet's  and   Early's   bri- 
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gades,  on  the  18th  of  July,  of  that  part  of  the 
field  immediately  contested,  and  near  Black- 
burn's Ford,  some  sixty-four  corpses  were 
found  and  buried,  and  at  least  twenty  prison- 
ers were  also  picked  up,  besides  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  stand  of  arms,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  accoutrements  and  blankets,  and  quite 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hats,''''  He  also  added 
what  was  strictly  true  : 

"  The  effect  of  this  day's  conflict  was  to  notify 
the  enemy  that  he  could  not  force  a  passage  across 
Bull  Run  in  the  face  of  our  troops,  and  led  him  into 
the  flank  movement  of  the  21st  of  July  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Manassas." 

After  this  affair  McDow- 
McDowelUs  Prelinii-         ,,  -,    ■,  • 

ell  massed  his  troops  at 
uary  Arrangements.  -1 

and  around  Centre vi lie  pre- 
paratory to  forcing  Beauregard  back  upon 
and  out  of  Manassas  Junction.  That  he  did 
not  attack  his  antagonist  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  was  owing  to  several  causes,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  general  disorder 
that  reigned  in  the  march  and  trains.  The 
troops  being  new,  with  brigade  commanders 
whose  only  experience  had  been  in  single 
regiments — with  division  commanders  of 
comparatively  small  experience  in  such  ex- 
tended capacity — with  regimental  officers  of 
whom  very  few  knew  military  duty  from  ac- 
tive service  m  rime  of  war — it  is  not  strange 
that  the  army  resembled  a  half-trained,  ra- 
ther than  a  finely  ordered,  legion,  working 
with  precision,  and  available  for  duty  at  an 
hour's  warning.  McDowell  also  desired  to 
determine  the  enemy's  disposition  and  force 
with  more  definitiveness  than  had  resulted 
from  Tyler's  reconnoissance  at  the  Ford.  He 
further  proposed  to  avoid  the  batteries  which 
Tyler  had  unmasked,  and,  by  turning  Beaure- 
gard's lines,  to  strike  upon  his  rear,  thus  to 
reach  the  Manassas  Gap  railway  and  cut  off 
the  expected  reenforcements  from  Win- 
chester. This  programme  necessitated  care- 
ful disposition  of  the  forces  to  cover  his  ex- 
posed left,  and  the  presence  of  a  full  force 
of  artillery  for  the  advance  and  the  reserves. 
There  was  delay  in  this  disposition,  owing  to 
some  confusion  in  the  commands  and  to  the 
non  arrival  of  munitions  and  rations  for  a 
long  sustained  conflict.  The  interval  was 
devoted  to  throwing  up  defenses  at  Centre- 
ville,   and   on   the   hill   commanding  Black- 
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burn's  Ford,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  a  demonstration  on  his  left.  Sen- 
ator Chandler,  in  his  speech  on  the  causes  of 
the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,*  imputes  the  defeat 
in  part  to  that  three  days'  delay ;  but  his  ci- 
tations of  reasons  for  it  are  too  meagre  to  do 
the  commanding  General  justice.  The  assur- 
ance that  General  Scott  and  the  War  De- 
partment gave,  that  Patterson  would  so  en- 
gage Johnston  as  to  prevent  his  junction  with 
Beauregard,  unquestionably  led  McDowell 
into  the  delay  :  if  that  assurance  had  been 
sustained,  and  Patterson  had  done  as  ordered 
and  expected,  the  three  days  could  have 
done  nothing  for  the  Confederates,  but  much 
for  the  Federal  army. 

The  Secretary  of  War, 
his  assistant,  and  one  of 
General  Scott's  aids,  visited  Centreville,  Satur- 
day, to  consummate  all  needful  arrangements 
prior  to  the  engagement.  They  returned 
Saturday  evening,  confident  of  McDowell's 
ability  to  sustain  his  position,  and  satisfied 
with  his  plans  to  force  the  rebels  out  of  their' 
chosen  positions.  A  council  of  war  was  held 
Saturday  evening,  at  which  McDowell  un- 
folded his  plans  and  promulgated  his  orders 
(General  Order,  No.  22),  as  follows  : 

"  The  enemy  has  planted  a  battery  on  the  War. 
renton  turnpike  to  defend  the  passage  to  Bull  Run  ; 
has  seized  the  stone  bridge  and  made  a  heavy 
al>;it!is  on  the  right  bank,  to  oppose  our  advance  in 
that  direction.  The  ford  above  the  bridge  is  also 
guarded,  whether  with  artillery  or  not  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  but  every  indication  favors  the  belief 
that  he  proposes  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
stream. 

"  It  is  intended  to  turn  the  position,  force  the 
enemy  from  the  road  that  it  may  be  re-opened,  and, 
if  possible,  destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Manas- 
sas to  the  valley  of  Virginia,  where  the  enemy  has  a 
large  force.  As  this  may  be  resisted  by  all  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  the  troops  will  be  disposed  as 
follows : 

"  The  First  division,  General  Tyler's,  with  the  es> 
ception  of  Richardson's  brigade,  will,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  be  on  the 
Warrenton  turnpike  to  threaten  the  passage  of  the 
bridge,  but  will  not  open  fire  until  daybreak. 

"  The  Second  division  (Hunter's)  will  move  from 
its  camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely, 
and  led  uy  Captain  Woodbury,  of  the  Engineers, 
will,    after    passing    above    the    ford    at    Sudley'a 
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Spring,  and  then  turning  down  to  the  left,  descend 
the  stream  and  clear  away  the  enemy  who  may  be 
guarding  the  lower  ford  and  bridge.  It  will  then 
bear  off  to  the  right  and  make  room  for  the  suc- 
ceeding division. 

"  The  Third  division  (Heintzelman's)  will  march 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  follow 
the  road  taken  by  the  Second  division,  but  will 
cross  at  the  lower  ford  after  it  has  been  turned  as 
above,  and  then,  going  to  the  left,  take  place  be- 
tween the  stream  and  Second  division. 

"  The  Fifth  division  (Miles')  will  take  position  on 
the  Centreville  Heights  (Richardson's  brigade  will, 
for  the  time,  form  part  of  the  Fifth  division,  and  will 
continue  in  its  present  position.)  One  brigade  will 
be  in  the  village,  and  one  near  the  present  station 
of  Richardson's  brigade.  This  division  will  threaten 
the  Blackburn  ford,  and  remain  in  reserve  at  Cen- 
treville. The  commander  will  open  fire  with  ar- 
tillery only,  and  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  de- 
monstration only  he  is  to  make.  He  will  cause 
such  defensive  works,  abattis,  earthworks,  &c,  to 
be  thrown  up  as  will  strengthen  his  position.  Lieu- 
tenant Prime,  of  the  Engineers,  will  be  charged 
with  this  duty. 

•  "  These  movements  may  lead  to  the  gravest  re- 
sults, and  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades 
should  bear  in  mind  the  immense  consequences  in- 
volved. There  must  be  no  failure,  and  every  effort 
must  lie  made  to  prevent  straggling. 

"  No  one  must  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks 
without  special  authority.  After  completing  the 
movements  ordered,  the  troops  must  be  held  in  or- 
der of  battle,  as  they  may  be  attacked  at  any  mo- 
ment.   By  command  of 

"  Brigadier-General  McDOWELL. 
"  JAMES  B.  FRY,  Adjutant-General  " 
An  additional  order  to  the  division  com- 
manders instructed  them  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  "  That  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sub- 
sistence stores  on  hand  may  be  made  imme- 
diately to  the  different  companies  in  their 
respective  commands,  so  that  they  shall  be 
provided  for  the  same  number  of  days,  and 
that  the  same  be  cooked  and  put  in  the  hav- 
ersacks of  the  men.  The  subsistence  stores 
now  in  the  possession  of  each  division,  with 
the  fresh  beef  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
chief  commissary,  must  last  co  include  the 
23d  instant."  This  important  order  should 
be  given  all  due  prominence,  since  it  is 
urged,  even  by  some  of  the  regimental  offi- 
cers, that  the  troops  suffered  for  lack  of  food 
and  water.  If  such  want  was  experienced, 
whom  shall  we  censure  ? 


The  rebels  reen- 
forced. 


All  day  long  of  Satur- 
day, the  20th,  the  rumble 
of  heavy  railway  trains 
and  the  shrieks  of  steam-whistles  were  plain- 
ly heard  by  the  reconnoitreing  parties,  lead- 
ing McDowell  to  fear  that  Johnston's  forces 
from  Winchester  really  were  at  hand.  The 
fear,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Beaure- 
gard's report,*  was  well-founded,  for  all  that 
day  the  army  from  the  Shenandoah  valley 
was  passing  in  upon  Manassas,  and,  early 
Sunday  morning,  was  on  the  field.  It  had 
been  the  purpose  of  the  rebel  commander  to 
precipitate  Johnston  suddenly  upon  McDow- 
ell, on  the  20th,  before  he  should  come  out 
of  Centreville,  while  Beauregard  should 
throw  his  entire  force  over  Bull  Run,  and, 
by  the  combined  attack,  to  cut  up  the  Union 
army.  This  plan  was  not  carried  out,  we  are 
informed  by  Beauregard,  because  of  inade- 
quate transportation  for  Johuston's  troops. 
If  that  attack  had  been  made,  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  have  ended  in  the  utter  de- 
feat of  the  Confederates.  The  arrangements 
were  made  by  them,  however,  without  any 
fear  or  care  of  Patterson,  whom  Johnston  pre- 
pared to  leave  at  any  moment.  A  vigorous 
blow  struck  at  Winchester,  on  the  18th, 
would  have  placed  it  beyond  Johnston's 
power  to  assist  in  crushing  out  McDowell. 

The  general  movements  B.mle  of  Bul]  Pi„n 
of  the  momentous  day,  the  McDowell's  Official 
21stH  we  gather  from  the  R,'port- 

lucid  report  of  McDowell,  wdiich  we  here 
give  as  a  summary  of  the  battle  necessary  to 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  several  inci- 
dents of  the  victory  and  the  defeat : 

'■  Head-quarters,  Department  North-  ) 
Eastern  Virginia,  Arlington,        V 
Virginia,  August  4th.  1861.  ) 
''Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant.  Adju- 
tant-General, Head-quarters  of  the  Army,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  : 

"  Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  battle  of  the  21st  of  July,  neat 
Manassas,  Virginia.  It  has  been  delayed  until  this 
time  from  the  inability  of  the  subordinate  com- 
manders to  get  earlier  a  true  account  of  the  state 
of  their  commands. 

"  In  my  communication  to  you  of  the  20th  ult.,  1 
stated  it  as  my  intention  to  move  that  afternoon, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  east  side  of  Bull. Run, 

*  For  Beauregard's  Report  see  Appendix. 
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so  as  to  enable  the  engineers  to 
make  a  sufficiently  accurate  re- 
connoissance to  justify  our  fu- 
ture movements.  Later  in  the  day  they  had  obtained 
enough  information  of  the  passage  across  the  stream 
to  dispense  with  this  reconnoissance,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  move  without  delay.  It  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  move  the  several  columns  out  on  the  road  a  few 
miles  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  so  that  they  would 
have  a  shorter  march  in  the  morning  ;  but  I  deferred 
to  those  who  had  the  greatest  distance  to  go,  and 
who  preferred  starting  early  in  the  morning,  and 
making  but  one  move. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  ult.  my  command 
was  mostly  at  or  near  Centreville.  The  enemy  was 
at  or  near  Manassas,  distant  from  Centreville  about 
Beven  miles  to  the  south-west.  Centreville  is  a  vil- 
lage of  a  few  houses,  mostly  on  the  west  side  of  a 
ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south.  The  road 
from  Centreville  to  Manassas  Junction  was  along 
this  ridge,  and  crosses  Bull  Run  about  three  miles 
from  the  former  place.  The  Warrenton  Turnpike, 
which  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  goes  over  this 
ridge,  through  the  village,  and  crosses  Bull  Run 
about  four  miles  from  it,  Bull  Run  having  a  course 
between  the  crossing  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
The  first  division  (Tyler's)  was  stationed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Centreville  ridge,  two  brigades 
on  the  same  road,  aud  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance, 
to  the  west  of  the  ridge,  and  one  brigade  on  the  road 
from  Centreville  to  Manassas,  where  it  crosses  Bull 
Run,  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  where  General  Tyler  had 
the  engagement  of  the  18th  ult.  The  second  divi- 
sion (Hunter's)  was  on  the  Warrenton  Turnpike, 
one  mile  east  of  Centreville.  The  third  division 
(Heintzelman's)  was  on  a  road  known  as  the  Old 
Braddock  Road,  which  comes  into  Centreville  from 
the  south-east,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vil- 
lage. The  fifth  division  (Miles')  was  on  the  same 
road  with  the  third  division,  aud  between  it  and 
Centreville.  A  map  which  is  herewith,  marked  A, 
will  show  these  positions  better  than  I  can  describe 
them.     [See  page  257.] 

"  On  Friday  night  a  train  of  subsistence  arrived, 
and  on  Saturday  its  contents  were  ordered  to  be 
issued  to  the  command,  and  the  men  required  to 
have  three  days'  rations  in  their  haversacks.  On 
Saturday  orders  were  issued  for  the  available  force 
to  march.  As  reported  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the 
19th  ult.,  my  personal  reconnoissance  of  the  roads 
to  the  south  had  shown  that  it  was  not  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  turning  the  enemy's 
position  on  their  right.  The  affair  of  the  18th  at 
Blackburn's  Ford  showed  he  was  too  strong  at  that 
point  for  us  to  force  a  passage  there  without  great 
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loss,  and  if  we  did  that  it  would 
bring  us  in  front  of  his  strong 
position  at  Manassas,  which  was 
not  desired.  Our  information  was  that  the  Stone 
Bridge,  over  which  the  Warrenton  road  crossed  Bull 
Run,  to  the  west  of  Centreville,  was  defended  by  a 
battery  in  position,  and  the  road  on  his  side  of  the 
stream  impeded  by  a  heavy  abattis.  The  alter- 
native was,  therefore,  to  turn  the  extreme  left  of  his 
position.  Reliable  information  was  obtained  of  an 
undefended  ford  about  three  miles  above  the  bridge, 
there  being  another  ford  between  it  and  the  bridge, 
which  was  defended.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  take  the  road  to  the  upper  ford,  and,  after  cross- 
ing, to  get  behind  the  forces  guarding  the  lower 
ford  and  the  bridge,  and  after  occupying  the  War- 
renton road  east  of  the  bridge,  to  send  out  a  force 
to  destroy  the  railroad  at  or  near  Gainesville,  and 
thus  break  up  the  communication  between  the  en- 
emy's forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had  been  held 
in  check  by  Major-General  Patterson. 

"  Brigadier-General  Tyler  was  directed  to  move 
with  three  of  his  brigades  on  the  Warrenton  road, 
and  commence  cannonading  the  enemy's  batteries, 
while  Hunter's  division,  moving  after  him,  should, 
after  passing  a  little  stream  called  Cud  Run,  turn  to 
the  right  and  north,  and  move  around  to  the  upper 
ford,  and  there  turn  south  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Heintzelman's  division  was  to  follow  Hun- 
ter's as  far  as  the  turning-off  place  to  the  lower  ford, 
where  he  was  to  cross  after  the  enemy  should  have 
been  driven  out  by  Hunter's  division,  the  fifth  divi- 
sion (Miles')  to  be  in  reserve  on  the  Centreville 
ridge. 

"  I  had  felt  anxious  about  the  road  from  Manassas 
by  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Centreville,  along  this  ridge, 
fearing  that  while  we  should  be  in  force  to  the  front, 
and  endeavoring  to  turn  the  enemy's  position,  we 
ourselves  should  be  turned  by  him  by  this  road ;  for 
if  he  should  once  obtain  possession  of  this  ridge, 
which  overlooks  all  the  country  to  the  west  to  the 
foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  should  have 
been  irretrievably  cut  off  and  destined.  I  had, 
therefore,  directed  this  point  to  be  held  in  force, 
and  sent  an  engineer  to  extemporize  some  field- 
works  to  strengthen  the  position. 

"  The  fourth  division  (Runyon's)  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  front  further  than  to  guard  our  com- 
munications by  way  of  Vienna  and  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad.  His  advanced  regiment  was 
about  seven  miles  in  the  rear  of  Centrevil'e. 

"  The  divisions  were  ordered  to  march  at  half 
past  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  ground 
early  in  the  day,  and  thus  avoid  the  heat  which  is 
to  be  expected  at  this  season.    There  was  delay  in 
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the  first  division  getting  out  of 
McDowell's  Official        itg  camp  on  the   road>  and  the 

other  divisions  were  in  conse- 
quence between  two  and  three  hours  behind  the  time 
appointed — a  great  misfortune,  as  events  turned  out. 
The  wood  road  leading  from  the  Warrenton  Turnpike 
to  the  upper  ford  was  much  longer  than  we  counted 
upon,  the  general  direction  of  the  stream  being  ob- 
lique to  the  road,  and  we  having  the  obtuse  angle 
on  our  side. 

"  General  Tyler  commenced  with  his  artillery  at 
half-past  six  a.  m.,  but  the  enemy  did  not  reply, 
and  after  some  time  it  became  a  question  whether 
he  was  in  any  force  in  our  front,  and  if  he  did  not 
intend  himself  to  make  an  attack,  and  make  it  by 
Blackburn's  Ford.  After  firing  several  times,  and 
obtaining  no  response,  I  held  one  of  Heintzelman's 
brigades  in  reserve  in  case  we  should  have  to  send 
any  troops  back  to  reenforce  Miles'  division.  The 
other  brigades  moved  forward  as  directed  in  the 
general  orders.  On  reaching  the  ford,  at  Sudley's 
Spring,  I  found  part  of  the  leading  brigade  of  Hun- 
ter's division  (Burnside's)  had  crossed,  but  the  men 
were  slow  in  getting  over,  stopping  to  drink. 

"  At  this  time  the  clouds  of  dust  from  the  direction 
of  Manassas  indicated  the  immediate  approach  of  a 
large  force,  and  fearing  it  might  come  down  on  the 
head  of  the  column  before  the  division  could  all  get 
over  and  sustain  it,  orders  were  sent  back  to  the 
heads  of  regiments  to  break  from  the  column  and 
come  forward  separately  as  fast  as  possible.  Orders 
were  sent  by  an  officer  to  the  reserve  brigade  of 
Heintzelman'  s  division  to  come  by  a  nearer  road 
across  the  fields,  and  an  aide-de-camp  was  sent  to 
Brigadier-General  Tyler  to  direct  him  to  press  for- 
ward his  attack,  as  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were 
passing  in  front  of  him  to  attack  the  division  which 
had  crossed  over.  The  ground  between  the  stream 
and  the  road  leading  from  Sudley's  Spring  south, 
and  over  which  Burnside's  brigade  marched,  was, 
for  about  a  mile  from  the  ford,  thickly  wooded, 
while  on  the  right  of  the  road  for  about  the  same 
distance,  the  country  was  divided  between  fields  and 
woods.  About  a  mile  from  the  road  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  is  open,  and  for  nearly  a  mile 
further  large  rolling  fields  extend  down  to  the  War- 
renton turnpike,  which  crosses  what  became  the 
field  of  battle  through  the  valley  of  a  small  water 
course,  a  tributary  of  Bull  Run. 

"  Shortly  after  the  leading  regiment  of  the  first 
brigade  reached  this  open  space,  and  while  others 
ind  the  second  brigade  were  crossing  to  the  front 
and  right,  the  enemy  opened  his  fire,  beginning  with 
artillery,  and  following  it  up  with  infantry.  The 
leading  brigade  (Burnside's)  had  to  sustain  this 
shock  for  a  short  time  without  support,  and  did  it 


well.     The  battalion  of  regular 

infantry  was  sent  to  sustain  it,       McDowell's  Official 

,    ,        ,  Report, 

and  shortly  afterwards  the  other 

corps  of  Porter's  brigade,  and  a  regiment  detached 
from  Heintzelman's  division  to  the  left,  forced  the  ene- 
my back  far  enough  to  allow  Sherman's  and  Keyes' 
brigades,  of  Tyler's  division,  to  cross  from  their  po- 
sition on  the  Warrenton  road.  These  drove  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  understood  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Beauregard,  from  the  front  of  the  field, 
and  out  of  the  detached  woods,  and  down  to  the 
road,  and  across  it  up  the  slopes  on  the  other  side. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Heintzelman's  division  was 
moving  down  the  field  to  the  stream,  and  up  the 
road  beyond.  Beyond  the  Warrenton  road,  and  to 
the  left  of  Sudley's  Spring,  is  a  hill  with  a  farm 
house  on  it.  Behind  this  hill  the  enemy  had,  early 
in  the  day,  some  of  his  most  annoying  batteries 
planted.  Across  the  road  from  the  hill  was  another 
hill,  or  rather  elevated  ridge,  or  table  of  land. 

"  The  hottest  part  of  the  contest  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  hill,  with  a  house  on  it.  The  force 
engaged  here  was  Heintzelman's  division,  Wilcox's 
and  Howard's  brigades  on  the  right,  supported  by 
part  of  Porter's  brigade,  and  the  cavalry  under 
Palmer,  and  Franklin's  brigade  of  Heintzelman's 
division,  Sherman's  brigade  of  Tyler's  division  in 
the  center  and  up  the  road,  while  Keyes'  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division  was  on  the  left,  attacking  the  batte- 
ries near  the  Stone  Bridge.  The  Rhode  Island  bat- 
tery of  Burnside's  brigade  also  participated  in  the 
attack  by  its  fire  from  the  north  of  the  turnpike. 
The  enemy  was  understood  to  have  been  command- 
ed by  J.  E.  Johnston.  Ricketts'  battery,  which  did 
such  effective  service,  and  played  so  brilliant  a  part 
in  this  contest,  was,  together  with  Griffin's  battery, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  became  the  object  of  the 
special  attention  of  the  enemy,  who  succeeded — our 
officers  mistaking  one  of  his  regiments  for  one  of 
our  own,  and  allowing  it  to  approach  without  firing 
upon  it — in  disabling  the  battery,  and  then  attempt- 
ed to  take  it.  Three  times  was  he  repulsed  by  dif- 
ferent corps  in  succession,  and  driven  back,  and  the 
guns  taken  by  hand,  the  horses  being  killed,  and 
pulled  away.  The  third  time  it  was  supposed  by  us 
all  that  the  repulse  was  final,  for  he  was  driven  en- 
tirely from  the  hill,  and  so  far  beyond  it  as  not  to  be 
in  sight,  and  all  were  certain  the  day  was  ours.  He 
had  before  this  been  driven  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  (vas  beyond  the  Warrenton  road,  which  was  en- 
tirely in  our  possession,  from  the  Stone  Bridge  west- 
ward, and  our  engineers  were  just  completing  the 
removal  of  the  abattis  across  the  road,  to  allow  our 
reenforcements  (Schenck's  brigade  and  Ayres'  bat- 
tery) to  join  us. 

"  The    enemy  was    evidently  disheartened  and 
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Giving  the  disposition  of  the  forces  [:  ::  :: :  :  ::  :: :]  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  the  position  assumed 
on  the  field  by  the  several  divisions  and  batteries.    The  line  of  retreat  of  the  Union  forces  was  by  the 
direct  routes  to  the  Potomac  by  which  the  divisions  marched  on  to  Centreville. 
33  2 
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broken.  But  we  had  been  fight- 
McDowell's  Official  mg  gitlce  ijaifpast  ten  o'clock  in 
eport"  the  morning,  and  it  was  after 

three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  had  been 
up  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  made 
what  to  those  unused  to  such  things  seemed  a  long 
march  before  coming  into  action,  although  the  long- 
est distance  gone  over  was  not  more  than  nine  and 
a  half  miles ;  and  although  they  had  three  days' 
provisions  served  out  to  them  the  day  before,  many 
no  doubt  either  did  not  eat  them,  or  threw  them 
away  on  the  inarch  or  during  the  battle,  and  were, 
therefore,  without  food.  They  had  done  much  se- 
vere fighting.  Some  of  the  regiments  which  had 
been  driven  from  the  hill  in  the  first  two  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  keep  possession  of  it  had  become 
shaken,  were  unsteady,  and  had  many  men  out  of 
the  ranks. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  enemy's  reenforce- 
ments  came  to  his  aid  from  the  railroadt  rain,  under- 
stood to  have  just  arrived  from  the  valley  with  the 
residue  of  Johnston's  army.  They  threw  them- 
selves in  the  woods  on  our  right,  and  toward  the 
rear  of  our  right,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on 
our  men,  which  caused  them  to  break  and  retire 
down  the  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated  into  dis- 
order, for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  but  in  vain.  The  battalion  of 
regular  infantry  alone  moved  up  the  hill  opposite  to 
the  one  with  the  house  on  it,  and  there  maintained 
tself  until  our  men  could  get  down  to  and  cross 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
position  we  occupied  in  the  morning.  The  plain 
was  covered  with  the  retreating  troops,  and  they 
seemed  to  infect  those  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  The  retreat  soon  became  a  rout,  and  this 
soon  degenerated  still  further  into  a  panic. 

"  Finding  this  state  of  affairs  was  beyond  the 
efforts  of  all  those  who  had  assisted  so  faithfully 
during  the  long  and  hard  day's  work  in  gaining 
almost  the  object  of  our  wishes,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained on  the  field  but  to  recognize  what  we  could 
no  longer  prevent,  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  to 
protect  their  withdrawal,  begging  the  men  to  form 
in  line,  and  offer  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  organi- 
zation. They  returned  by  the  fords  to  the  Warren- 
ton road,  protected,  by  my  order,  by  Colonel  Por- 
ter's force  of  regulars.  Once  on  the  road,  and  the 
different  corps  coming  together  in  small  parties, 
without  officers,  they  became  intermingled,  and  all 
organization  was  lost. 

"  Orders  had  been  sent  back  to  Miles'  division  for 
a  brigade  to  move  forward  and  protect  this  retreat, 
and  Colonel  Blenker's  brigade  was  detached  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  ordered  to  go  as  far  forward  as 


McDowell's  Official 
Report. 


the  point  where    the  road   to 
the  right  left  the  main  road. 

"  By  referring  to  the  general 
order  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  operations  were 
to  go  on  in  front,  an  attack  was  to  be  made  at 
Blackburn's  Ford  by  the  brigade  (Richardson's) 
stationed  there.  A  reference  to  his  report,  and  to 
that  of  Major  Hunt,  commanding  the  artillery,  will 
show  that  this  part  of  the  plan  was  well  and  effect- 
ively carried  out.  It  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  keeping  in 
check  a  considerable  part  of  his  force.  The  fire  of 
the  artillery  at  this  point  is  represented  as  particu- 
larly destructive. 

At  the  time  of  our  retreat,  seeing  great  activity  in 
this  direction,  much  firing,  and  columns  of  dust,  I  be- 
came anxious  for  this  place,  fearing  if  it  were  turned 
or  forced  the  whole  stream  of  our  retreating  mass 
would  be  captured  or  destroyed.  After  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  retreat  by  Porter's  and 
Blenker's  brigades,  I  repaired  to  Richardson's,  and 
found  the  whole  force  ordered  to  be  stationed  for 
the  holding  of  the  road  from  Manassas  by  Black- 
burn's Ford  to  Centreville,  on  the  march,  under  the 
orders  from  the  Division  Commander,  for  Centre- 
ville. I  immediately  halted  it,  and  ordered  it  to  take 
up  the  best  line  of  defense  across  the  ridge  that  their 
position  admitted  of,  and  subsequently  taking  in  per- 
son the  command  of  this  part  of  the  army,  I  caused 
such  disposition  of  the  forces  which  had  been  added 
to  by  the  First  and  Second  NewJersey  and  the  DeKalb 
regiments,  ordered  up  from  Runyon's  reserve,  before 
going  forward,  as  would  best  serve  to  check  the 
enemy.  The  ridge  being  held  in  this  way,  the  re- 
treating current  passed  slowly  through  Centreville 
to  the  rear.  The  enemy  followed  us  from  the  Ford 
as  far  as  Cub  Run,  and  owing  to  the  road  becoming 
blocked  up  at  the  crossing,  caused  us  much  damage 
there,  for  the  artillery  could  not  pass,  and  several 
pieces  and  caissons  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the 
panic  the  horses  hauling  the  caissons  and  ammunition 
were  cut  from  their  places  b>  persons  to  escape 
with,  and  in  this  way  much  confusion  was  caused, 
the  panic  aggravated,  and  the  road  encumbered. 
Not  only  were  pieces  of  artillery  lost,  but  also  many 
of  the  ambulances  carrying  the  wounded. 

"  By  sundown  most  of  our  men  had  got  behind 
Centreville  Ridge,  and  it  became  a  question  whether 
we  should  or  not  endeavor  to  make  a  stand  there. 
The  condition  of  our  artillery  and  its  ammunition, 
and  the  want  of  food  for  the  men,  who  had  generally 
abandoned  or  thrown  away  all  that  had  been  issued 
the  day  before,  and  the  utter  disorganization  and  con- 
sequent demoralization  of  the  mass  of  the  army, 
seemed  to  all  who  were  near  enough  to  be  consulted 
—division   and  brigade  commanders    and  statf—  to 
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admit  of  no  alternative  but  to  fell  back,  the  more  so 
as  the  position  at  Blackburn's  Ford  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  already  turning 
our  left.  On  sending  the  officers  of  the  staff  to  the 
different  camps,  they  found,  as  they  reported  to  me, 
that  our  decision  had  been  anticipated  by  the  troops, 
most  of  those  who  had  come  in  from  the  front  being 
already  on  the  road  to  the  rear,  the  panic  with 
which  they  came  in  still  continuing  and  hurrying 
them  along. 

"  At  —  o'clock,  the  rear  guard  (Blenker's  brigade) 
moved,  covering  the  retreat,  which  was  effected 
during  the  night  and  next  morning.  The  troops  at 
Fairfax  Station  leaving  by  the  cars  took  with  them 
the  bulk  of  the  supplies  which  had  been  sent  there. 
My  aide-de-camp,  Major  Wadsworth,  stayed  at  Fair- 
fax Court-House  till  late  in  the  morning,  to  see  that 
the  stragglers  and  weary  and  worn-out  soldiers  were 
not  left  behind." 

This  conveys  a  very  good, 
if  riot  vivid,  idea  of  that 
day's  work:  It  is  the  background  of  the 
crimson  picture.  The  reports  of  division 
and  brigade  commanders  came  forward  to  fill 
in  the  central  field,  and  to  indicate  the  per- 
spective gradations  ;  while,  crowded  into  the 
near  foreground  we  have  the  innumerable 
records  of  sub-reports,  newspaper  narratives, 
letters  from  civilians  arid  the  stories  of  indi- 
vidual experiences — each  and  all  of  which 
throw  into  the  picture  great  masses  of  color 
and  strength  of  action,  all  toned,  harmonized 
and  distributed  by  the  General-in-Cbmmand's 
matter-of-fact  expression.  The  third  para- 
graph gives  (with  the  accompanying  map)  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  disposition  of  the 
several  divisions  ;  the  fourth  paragraph  de- 
fines the  line  of  action  adopted.* 


The  Ensemble. 


*  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Beauregard's 
official  report,  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  that  the 
rebel  commander  was  fully  aware  of  McDowell's 
disposition  of  force  and  the  programme  for  his  ad- 
vance. His  (Beauregard's)  forces  were  so  disposed 
as  to  confront  the  Federals  at  the  very  point  where 
they  hoped  to  effect  a  partial  surprise.  How  the 
rebel  leader  became  so  well  informed  respecting 
the  programme  of  McDowell  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. His  (Beauregard's)  report  so  speaks  of 
the  Federal  movements,  and  adverts  to  the  counter 
positions  of  his  own  brigades  with  such  precision, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  possessing  the  fullest  and 
most  minute  information  from  McDowell's  head- 
quarters. Official  investigation  has  thrown  no  light 
upon  this  feature  of  the  history. 


The  first  Great  Short- 
coming. 


The  plan  of  the  battle 
was  wrell  ordered.  If  exe- 
cuted as  it  was  planned,  all 
might  have  gone  favorably:  by  ten  o'clock 
victory  doubtless  would  have  been  won  to 
the  Federal  arms,  and  the  army  never  would 
have  known  the  fearful  fatigues  of  that  six 
hours'  conflict.  McDowell  states  that  "  there 
was  delay  in  the  first  division  getting  out  of 
its  camp  on  the  road,  and  the  other  divisions 
were,  in  consequence,  between  two  and  three 
hours  behind  the  time  appointed — a  great 
misfortune,  as  events  turned  out."  It  was 
indeed  a  great  misfortune.  The  "  delay"  il- 
lustrates what  already  has  been  said  of  the 
want  of  experience — amounting,  actually,  to 
inefficiency — of  the  leaders  of  that  splendid 
host.  The  nature  of,  and  the  astonishing 
length  of  time  consumed  by,  that  detention 
of  the  divisions  upon  which  the  most  import- 
ant work  of  the  day  devolved,  will  be  fully 
understood  by  reference  to  the  citations  of 
evidence,  before  the  Investigating  Committee, 

given  in   Appendix,  page  .     Instead   of 

opening  fire  "  by  daybreak,"  as  per  General 
Order  for  the  battle,  Tyler's  artillery  was  not 
ready  for  its  work  until  half-past  six  o'clock  ; 
and  Hunter's  division — which  was  to  detour 
to  the  north,  three  miles,  (making  a  march 
of  over  seven  miles,)  to  get  at  the  enemy's 
left  flank  and  rear,  while  Tyler  should  arrest 
the  rebels'  attention  in  front,  at  the  Warren- 
ton  road  bridge — did  not  leave  Centreville 
until  an  hour  after  sunrise,  nor  reach  the  vici- 
nity of  Sudley's  Spring  (where  it  was  to  cross 
Bull  Run)  until  four  hours  later — so  wretch- 
edly were  affairs  affected  by  that  simple 
blocking  up  of  a  road.  When  the  division 
arrived  at  Sudley's  Spring,  it  was  to  find  the 
enemy  in  sight  in  heavy  force.  The  rebels 
had  then  become  fully  apprised  of  Tyler's 
feint,  and  left  his  front  to  resist  Hunter's  ad- 
vance. This  fact  is  thus  clearly  stated  in 
the  report  of  Beauregard  : 

"  By  half-past  eight  a.  m.,  Colonel  Evans  having 
become  satisfied  of  the  counterfeit  character  of  the 
movement  on  his  front,  and  persuaded  of  an  attempt 
to  turn  his  left  flank,  decided  to  change  his  position 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion  to  his  left  and  rear  six  compa- 
nies of  Sloan's  Fourth  South  Carolina  regiment, 
Wheat's  Louisiana  battalions,  five  companies,  and 
two  six-pounders  of  Latham's  battery,  leaving  four 
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companies  of  Sloan's  regiment  under  cover  as  the 
sole  immediate  defense  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  but 
giving  information  to  General  Cocke  of  his  change 
of  position  and  the  reasons  that  impelled  it." 

Hunter  should  have  been  over  the  stream 
and  on  the  enemy  before  half-past  eight,  but 
was  not ;  and  had  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
position  which  he  should  have  marched  to, 
had  the  programme  of  orders  been  fulfilled. 
It  was  not  well  for  the 
Federal  fortunes  of  the  day 
that  the  Confederates  also 
experienced  a  disappointment,  which  forced 
the  abandonment  of  a  counter  stroke  against 
the  Federal  left.  Beauregard  stated  :  "  In 
my  opinion  the  most  effective  method  of  re- 
lieving that  flank,  (his  left,  which  Hunter 
proposed  to  turn,)  was  by  a  rapid,  determin- 
ed attack  with  my  right  wing  and  centre  on 
the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centreville, 
with  due  precautions  against  the  advance 
of  his  reserves  from  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington. By  such  a  movement,"  he  added, 
"  I  confidently  expected  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete victory  for  my  country  by  twelve  o'clock 
m.  These  new  dispositions  were  submitted 
to  General  Johnston,  who  fully  approved 
them,  and  the  orders  for  their  immediate  ex- 
ecution were  at  once  issued.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ewell  was  directed  to  begin  the  move- 
ment, to  be  followed  and  supported  success- 
ively by  Generals  D.  R.  Jones,  Longstreet 
and  Bonham,  respectively,  supported  by  their 
several  appointed  reserves.  The  cavalry, 
under  Stuart  aud  Radford,  were  to  be  held 
in  hand,  subject  to  future  orders  and  ready 
for  employment  as  might  be  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  battle."  This  well-con- 
ceived assault  only  miscarried  from  the  non- 
reception,  by  General  Ewell,  of  his  orders. 
Beauregard  said  : 

"  At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  however,  this 
expectation  was  dissipated,  from  Brigadier-General 
Twell  informing  me,  to  my  profound  disappointment, 
that  my  orders  for  his  advance  had  miscarried,  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Gene- 
ral D.  R.  Jones,  he  had  just  thrown  his  brigade 
across  the  stream  at  Union  Mills.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  was  now  too  late  for  the  effective  execution 
of  the  contemplated  movement,  which  must  have 
required  quite  three  hours  for  the  troops  t$>  get  into 
position  for  the  attack  ;  therefore,  it  became  imme- 


diately necessary  to  depend  on  new  combinations 
and  other  dispositions  suited  to  the  now  pressing 
exigency.  The  movement  of  the  right  and  centre, 
already  begun  by  Jones  and  Longstreet,  was  at  once 
countermanded  with  the  sanction  of  General  John- 
ston, and  we  arranged  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the 
field  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give  us  battle." 

The  Federal  commander,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  his  report  (6th  paragraph),  had 
prepared  for  such  a  movement,  though  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  he  anticipated  the  great 
strength  of  the  demonstration.  Had  Ewell 
precipitated  his  forces  upon  Blackburn's,  the 
extended  length  of  McDowell's  lines  would 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Tyler  and 
Miles  to  have  fought  one  battle  while  Hunter 
and  Heintzelman  fought  another,  three  miles 
away.  Beauregard  would  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  relieved  his  left,  as  hoped  by 
him ;  for  Tyler  and  Miles,  with  the  brigade 
retained  by  McDowell  from  Heintzelman's 
division,  as  well  as  with  Runyon's  six  regi- 
ments still  in  reserve,  undoubtedly  wTould 
have  crushed  Ewell,  Jones  and  Longstreet, 
with  their  lines  exposed  to  the  terrible  artil- 
lery of  Ayres,  Carlisle,  Edwards,  Tidball, 
Hunt  and  Green.  The  assault  would,  also, 
have  engaged  a  large  portion  of  the  Federal 
army,  which  was  very  fresh  and  well  prepared 
for  action — the  fine  brigades  of  Richardson, 
Davies,  Schenck  and  Blenker— none  of  which 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  stubborn 
conflict  going  on  over  the  stream. 

After  the  abandonment, 
by  Beauregard,  of  his  at- 
tempt uj)on  the  Federal 
left,  he  moved  all  his  disposable  forces  up  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  "Warren ton  road,  and  to- 
ward the  Sudley's  Spring  crossing — throwing 
upon  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  the  flower  of 
his  army.  Tyler's  brigades  were,  ere  long, 
engaged — Sherman  and  Keyes  pressing,  in 
the  order  named,  over  the  river,  while 
Schenck  fought  the  enemy's  strong  batteries 
and  supports  which  protected  the  Warrenton 
road  bridge  (Stone  Bridge).  This  left  Miles' 
command  —  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Blenker,  Richardson  and  Davies — at  Centre- 
ville  heights  and  on  the  Blackburn's  Ford 
road,  Richardson  occupying  his  old  position 
on  the  hill  covering  the  Ford.  Runyon  was 
seven  miles  in  the  rear  of  Ceutreville,  cover- 
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Burnside's  Report. 


ing  the  approach  by  the  Alexandria  and  Lou- 
don railway. 

The  battle  opened  south  of  the  ford  at 
Sudley's  Spring.  McDowell  in  person  super- 
intended the  crossing  at  that  point.  Arriving 
there  after  Burnside's  brigade  had  passed 
over,  he  detected  the  massing  of  the  enemy 
in  that  direction,  and  ordered  the  regiments 
to  break  from  the  division  column  and  each 
to  find  its  way  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Burnside,  with  much  impetuosity,  passed 
along  the  road  leading  directly  south  towards 
Manassas  Junction.  [See  McDowell's  report, 
paragraph  10.]  The  enemy  had  taken  posi- 
tion upon  commanding  hills,  and  Burnside 
soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  stubborn 
conflict.  The  gallant  Rhode  Islander  thus 
told  his  story : 

"  Colonel  Slocum,  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment, was  ordered  to  throw  out  skirmishers  upon 
either  flank  and  in  front.  These  were  soon  con- 
fronted by  the  enemy's  forces,  and  the  head  of 
the  brigade  found  itself  in  presence  of  the  foe.  The 
Second  regiment  Rhode  Island  volunteers  was  im- 
mediately sent  forward  with  its  battery  of  artillery, 
and  the  balance  of  the  brigade  was  formed  in  a  field 
to  the  right  of  the  road.  At  this  time,  much  to  my 
sorrow,  I  met  you  returning  from  the  field  severely 
wounded*,  and  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the 
formation  of  that  portion  of  the  division  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  Finding  that  the  Second  regi- 
ment Rhode  Island  volunteers  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  I  ordered  the  Seventy-first  regiment 
New  York  militia,  and  the  Second  regiment  New 
Hampshire  volunteers  to  advance,  intending  to  hold 
the  first  Rhode  Island  volunteers  in  reserve;  but 
owing  to  delay  in  the  formation  of  the  two  former 
regiments,  the  first  Rhode  Island  regiment  was  at 
once  ordered  on  the  field  of  action,  Major  Balch  in 
command,  gallantly  led  the  regiment  into  it,  when 
it  performed  most  effective  service  in  assisting  its 
comrades  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
The  second  Rhode  Island  regiment  of  volunteers 
had  steadily  borne  the  enemy's  attack,  and  had 
bravely  stood  its  ground,  even  compelling  him  to 
give  way.  At  this  time  Colonel  Slocum  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  soon  after  Major  Ballou  was 
very  severely  injured  by  a  cannon  ball,  that  killed 
his  horse  and  crushed  one  of  his  legs.  The  regi- 
ment, under  the    command    of   Lieutenant-Colonel 

*  Hunter  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  division 
and  had  to  leave  the  field.  The  command  of  the 
division  then  devolved  upon  Colonel  Andrew  Porter. 


Wheaton,  continued  gallantly  to  hold  its  position. 
Soon  after  Colonel  Martin,  of  the  Seventy-first  regi- 
ment New  York  State  militia,  led  his  regiment  into 
action,  and  planting  the  two  howitzers  belonging  to 
the  regiment  upon  the  right  of  his  line,  worked  them 
most  effectively  against  the  enemy's  troops.  The 
battery  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island  regiment  on  the 
knoll  upon  the  extreme  right,  was  used  in  silenc- 
ing the  heavy  masked  battery  of  the  enemy  in  front, 
occasionally  throwing  in  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
enemy's  infantry — six  regiments  of  which  were  at- 
tempting to  force  our  position.  Captain  Reynolds, 
who  was  in  command  of  this  battery,  served  it  with 
great  coolness,  precision  and  skill.  The  Second 
regiment  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  under 
Colonel  Marston,  was  now  brought  into  the  field  and 
rendered  great  service  in  defending  the  position. 
Colonel  Marston  was  wounded  early  in  the  action, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fiske  ably  directed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  regiment.  Thus  my  whole  brigade  was 
brought  into  the  engagement  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  the  ene- 
my to  retire.  We  were  wholly  without  support, 
braving  the  brunt  of  the  contest  until  relieved  by 
Major  Sykes,  of  the  Third  infantry  United  States 
army,  who  formed  his  battalions  most  admirably  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and,  pouring  in  a  destructive 
fire  upon  his  lines,  assisted  in  staggering  him.  At 
that  moment,  after  the  fight  had  continued  an  hour 
or  more.  Colonel  Sherman's  division  was  seen 
marching  over  the  hill  opposite  our  left  flank,  and, 
attacking  the  enemy  at  that  point,  (the  New  York 
Sixty-ninth,  Colonel  Corcoran,  in  the  advance,)  and 
by  a  most  deadly  fire,  assisted  in  breaking  the  ene- 
my's lines.  Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  woods  on 
our  front  which  had  been  so  obstinately  held,  were 
cleared  of  the  enemy." 

Porter,  leading  the  main 

°  Porter's  Movements. 

column  of  the  division, 
was,  during  this  furious  three  hours'  conflict 
before  the  masked  position,  doing  stern  ser- 
vice. After  the  Second  brigade  (Burnside's) 
had  passed  ahead,  the  First  brigade  deflected 
slightly  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Griffin's 
splendid  battery,  supported  by  the  United 
States  marines,  pressed  on  through  the  woods 
to  the  fields  beyond,  the  battle-ground  of  the 
morning.  The  Twenty-seventh  New  York 
(Colonel  Slocum)  took  a  position  by  the  left ; 
the  Fourteenth  New  York  (Colonel  Wood) 
kept  on  the  trail  of  the  battery.  The  enemy's 
position  stretched  along  the  Warrenton  road, 
having,  as  their  flank  cover,  two  farm  houses 
(Robinson's  and  the  widow  Henry's),  at  each 
extremity  of  their  line.     [Beauregard,  it  will 
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be  observed  by  reference  to  his  report,  par- 
ticularly defines  the  nature  of  the  field  and 
the  limit  of  his  lines.  The  reader  will  be  as- 
tonished to  learn,  also,  that  the  force  dispos- 
ed to  receive  Burnside,  and  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  call  tor  Major  Sykes'  regulars 
to  save  a  repulse,  was  comprised  only  of 
General  Evans'  command  of  el-even  companies 
and  two  guns  !  A  small  brigade  truly  for  so 
noted  an  officer.]     Porter  said: 

"  The  enemv  appeared  drawn 
Porter's  Report. 

up    in  a  long  line,  extending 

along  the  Warrenton  turnpike  from  a  house  and  hay- 
stacks upon  our  extreme  right  to  a  house  beyond 
the  left  of  the  division.  Behind  that  house  there 
was  a  heavy  masked  battery,  which,  with  three 
others  along  his  line  on  the  heights  beyond,  covered 
the  ground  upon  which  we  were  advancing  with  all 
sorts  of  projectiles.  A  grove  in  front  of  his  right 
wing  afforded  it  shelter  and  protection,  while  the 
shrubbery  along  the  road  with  fences,  somewhat 
screened  his  left  wing.  Captain  Griffin  advanced  to 
within  a  thousand  yards  and  opened  a  deadly  and 
unerring  fire  upon  his  batteries,  which  were  soon 
silenced  or  driven  away.  Our  right  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped by  the  marines  and  the  Twenty-seventh, 
Fourteenth  and  Eighth  New  York  regiments,  with 
the  cavalry  in  rear  of  the  right,  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing with  more  precipitation  than  order  as  our  lines 
advanced.  The  Second  brigade  (Burnside's)  was 
at  this  time  attacking  the  enemy's  right  with,  per- 
haps, too  hasty  vigor.  The  enemy  clung  to  the  pro- 
tecting wood  with  great  tenacity,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  battery  became  so  much  endangered  as  to 
compel  the  commander  of  the  Second  brigade  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  battalion  of  regulars. 
The  rebels  soon  came  flying  from  the  woods  towards 
the  right,  and  the  Twenty-seventh  completed  their 
rout  by  charging  directly  upon  their  centre,  in  the 
face  of  a  scorching  fire,  while  the  Fourteenth  and 
Eighth  moved  down  the  turnpike  to  cut  off  the  re- 
tiring foe  and  to  support  the  Twenty-seventh,  which 
had  lost  its  gallant  Colonel,  but  was  standing  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  with  its  ranks  thinning  in  the 
dreadful  fire.  Now  the  resistance  of  the  enemy's 
left  was  so  obstinate  that  the  beaten  right  retired  in 
safety.  The  head  of  Heintzelman's  column  at  this 
moment  appeared  upon  the  field,  and  the  Eleventh 
and  Fifth  Massachusetts  regiments  moved  forward 
to  the  support  of  our  centre,  while  staff-officers 
could  be  seen  galloping  rapidly  in  every  direction, 
endeavoring  to  rally  the  broken  Eighth ;  but  this 
laudable  purpose  was  only  partially  attained,  owing 
to  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  its  field  officers.  The 
Fourteenth,  though  it  had  broken,  was  soon  rallied 


in  the  rear  of  Griffin's  battery,  which  soon  took  np 
a  position  further  to  the  front  and  right,  from  which 
its  fire  was  delivered  with  such  precision  and  rapid- 
ity as  to  compel  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  to  retire 
in  consternation  far  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill  in 
front." 

This    rout,    by    Beaure-       ne  ConfPrt(,rates 

gard's  own  confession,  was  Routed  and  IMsorgan- 
complete.      Johnston    and  ize(I- 

himself  reached  the  field  of  action  in  the  rear 
of  the  two  frame  houses  mentioned  ("Robin- 
son's and  the  widow  Henry's)  shortly  after 
twelve  o'clock,  to  find  the  ravine  there  filled 
with  their  disordered  brigades.  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  that,  before  the  arrival  on 
the  ground  of  the  two  commanders,  "  General 
Johnston  had  moved  forward  with  his  bri- 
gade of  five  Virginia  regiments  from  his  po- 
sition in  reserve,  and  had  judiciously  taken 
post  below  the  brim  of  the  plateau,  nearly 
east  of  the  Henry  house,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
ravine  and  woods  occupied  by  the  mingled 
remnants  of  Bee's.  Bartow's  and  Evans'  com- 
mands,  with  Tmboden's  battery,  and  two  of 
Stanard's  pieces  placed  so  as  to  play  upon 
the  oncoming  enemy,  supported  in  the  imme- 
diate rear  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Preston's  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Echoll's  regiments,  on  the 
right  by  Harper's  and  on  the  left  by  Allen's 
and  Cumming's  regiments.  As  soon  as  Gen- 
eral Johnston  and  myself  reached  the  field, 
we  were  occupied  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  heroic  troops,  whose  previous  stand,  with 
scarce  a  parallel,  has  nothing  more  valiant  in 
all  the  pages  of  history,  and  whose  losses 
fitly  tell  why,  at  length,  their  lines  had  lost 
their  cohesion.  It  was  now  that  General 
Johnston  impressively  and  gallantly  charged 
to  the  front  with  the  colors  of  the  Fourth 
Alabama  regiment  by  his  side,  all  the  field- 
officers  of  the  regiment  having  been  previous- 
ly disabled." 

A  bold  and  united  stroke,  at  this  moment, 
would  have  been  decisive — the  fortunes  of 
the  day  would  have  been  determined.  But, 
the  Federalists  were  too  exhausted,  too  dis- 
organized, too  loosely  held,  to  take  advantage 
of  what  was  the  critical  moment. 

To  continue  the  story  of  the  contest  we 
again  quote  from  Porter's  report  concerning 
the  movements  at  that  critical  time : 

"  At  this  time  my  brigade  occupied  a  line  consid- 
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erably  in  advance  of  that  first 
occupied  by  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy.  The  battery  was  pouring  its  withering 
fire  into  the  batteries  and  columns  of  the  enemy 
wherever  they  exposed  themselves.  The  cavalry 
were  engaged  in  feeling  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
position,  in  doing  which  some  important  captures 
were  made.  General  Tyler's  division  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  right.  The  Twenty-seventh  New 
York  was  resting  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  the 
centre,  covered  by  a  hill  upon  which  lay  the  Eleventh 
and  Fifth  Massachusetts,  occasionally  delivering  a 
scattering  fire.  The  Fourteenth  (Brooklyn)  was 
moving  to  the  right  flank  ;  the  Eighth  (New  York) 
had  lod  its  organization ;  the  marines  were  moving 
dp  in  fine  style  in  the  rear  of  the  Fourteenth,  and 
Captain  Arnold  was  occupying  a  height  in  the  mid- 
dle ground  with  his  battery.  At  this  juncture  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  firing  from  the  rebels" 
[it  was  the  moment  when  the  rebels,  disorganized 
and  half  panic-stricken,  were  in  the  ravine  undergo- 
ing reorganization  under  the  command  of  Johnston 
and  Beauregard — the  moment  when  an  onslaught 
would  have  ended  the  day]  "  who  appeared  only 
occasionally  on  the  heights  in  irregular  formations, 
but  to  serve  as  marks  for  Griffin's  guns.  The  pres- 
tige of  success  had  thus  far  attended  the  efforts  of 
our  inexperienced  but  gallant  troops.  The  lines  of 
the  enemy  had  been  forcibly  shifted  nearly  a  mile 
to  their  left  and  rear  ;  the  flags  of  eight  regiments, 
though  borne  somewhat  wearily,  now  pointed  to- 
wards the  hill  from  which  the  disordered  masses  of 
rebels  had  been  hastily  retiring." 

To  give  the  movements  up  to  tins  central 
and  deciding  point,  of  the  forces  here  enu- 
merated, we  may  delay  the  narrative  of  the 
catastrophe  which  quickly  followed,  to  follow 
up  the  progress  of  Heintzelman's  (Third)  di- 
vision aud  the  brigades  of  Keyes  and  Sher- 
man, of  the  First  (Tyler's)  division. 

Heintzelman's  route,  as 

Heintzelman's  prescribed     by    the     battle 

Movements.  1 

order,  was  to  cross  at  a 
ford  understood  to  lie  between  Sudley's  Springs 
and  the  Warrenton  road  bridge.  No  road 
was  found  to  lead  to  any  such  ford,  and  the 
Third  division  followed  on  after  the  Second, 
reaching  Sudley's  Spring  Ford  at  eleven  a. 
m.,  where  one  brigade  of  Hunter's  division 
was  then  in  the  act  of  crossing  (by  wading). 
The  sound  of  battle  came  from  the  advance  ; 
McDowell  and  his  staff  had  gone  on  with 
Burnside.  To  cover  Burnside's  flanks  the 
General  commanding  sent  back  to  the  ford 


Heintzelman's 
Movements. 


for  two  regiments,  when 
Heintzelman  dispatched 
the  First  Minnesota  and  the 
Eleventh  Massachusetts — accompanying  the 
latter.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  resi- 
due of  the  brigade  to  follow,  excepting  Ar- 
nold's battery  and  the  First  Michigan,  left  as 
a  reserve  and  to  protect  the  ford  in  event  of 
any  attempt  upon  it.  Ricketts'  noble  bat- 
tery was  posted,  on  the  battle-field,  to  the 
right  of  Hunters  brigades,  and  immediately 
opened  fire.  This  was  continued  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  gallant  Captain,  finding 
that  the  enemy  was  too  distant,  asked  to 
be  placed  nearer  the  battery  and  columns 
against  which  he  was  to  operate.  Heintzel- 
man sent  him  forward,  and  the  brave  soldier 
took  a  position  but  one  thousand  feet  away 
from  his  foe  where  the  musketry  was  play- 
ing a  fearful  tattoo  upon  the  trees  around. 
To  cover  Ricketts,  Heintzelman  ordered  for- 
ward the  noted  "  Fire  Zouaves"  whom  Colo- 
nel Ellsworth  had  brought  into  partial  sub- 
jection prior  to  his  untimely  death.  The 
division  commander  himself  led  them  for- 
ward, designing  a  charge  upon  an  Alabama 
regiment  which  worried  Ricketts  with  its 
musketry,  under  shelter  of  a  clump  of  pine 
trees.  "  At,  the  first  fire,"  says  Heintzelman 
in  his  report,  "  the  Zouaves  broke,  the  greater 
portion  of  them  fled  to  the  rear,  keeping  up 
a  desultory  firing  over  the  heads  of  their 
comrades  in  front.  At  the  same  moment  they 
were  charged  by  a  company  of  secession  cav- 
alry on  their  rear,  who  came  by  a  road  through 
two  strips  of  woods  on  our  extreme  right. 
The  fire  of  the  Zouaves  killed  four  and 
wounded  one,  dispersing  them.  The  dis- 
comfiture of  this  cavalry  was  completed  by  a 
fire  from  Captain  Collum's  company  of  Uni- 
ted States  cavalry,  which  killed  and  wound- 
ed several  men.  Colonel  Farnham,  with 
some  of  his  officers  and  men,  behaved  gal- 
lantly, but  the  regiment  of  Zouaves,  as  a  regi- 
ment, did  not  appear  again  on  the  field 
Many  of  the  men  joined  other  regiments  and 
did  good  service  as  skirmishers."  [See  also 
Porter's  report  of  this  affair.] 

This  is  a  pretty  bad  story  for  the  Zouaves  ; 
but  the  fact  that  every  other  regiment  brought 
up  were  repulsed  in  succession,  shows  how 


•withering  must  have  been  the  iron  shower 
for  the  prize  corps.     Heintzelman  wrote  : 

"  I  then  led  up  the  Minnesota  regiment,  which 
was  also  repulsed,  but  retired  in  tolerably  good  or- 
der. It  did  good  service  in  the  woods  on  our  right 
flank,  and  was  among  the  last  to  retire,  moving  off 
the  field  with  the  Third  United  States  infantry. 
Next  was  led  forward  the  First  Michigan,  which  was 
also  repulsed,  and  retired  in  considerable  confusion. 
They  were  rallied  and  helped  to  hold  the  woods  on 
the  right.  The  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  then  appeared 
upon  the  ground,  coming  forward  in  gallant  style. 
I  led  them  forward  to  the  left,  where  the  Alabama 
regiment  had  been  posted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action.  It  had  now  disappeared,  but  I  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  line  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  beyond 
the  clump  of  trees.  Soon  after  the  firing  commenc- 
ed this  regiment  broke  and  ran.  I  considered  it- 
useless  to  attempt  to  rally  them.  The  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  these  regiments  was  so  great  that  the 
most  of  the  men  would  run  from  fifty  to  several  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  rear,  and  continue  to  fire — fortu- 
nately for  the  braver  ones — very  high  in  the  air,  and 
compelling  those  in  front  to  retreat.  During  this 
time  Rickett's  battery  had  been  taken  and  retaken 
three  times  by  us,  but  was  finally  lost,  most  of  the 
horses  having  been  killed — Captain  Rickett  being 
wounded,  and  First  Lieutenant  D.  Ramsay  killed. 
Lieutenant  Kirby  behaved  very  gallantly,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  one  caisson.  Before  this 
time  heavy  reenforcements  of  the  enemy  were  dis" 
tinctly  seen  approaching  by  two  roads,  extending 
and  outflanking  us  on  the  right." 

A  recurrence  to  Beauregard's  report,  at  this 
point,  will  serve  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  terrific  fury  which  reigned  over  that  nar. 
row  field — how  narrow,  the  rebel  General's 
graphic  narrative  particularly  states.  But, 
Heintzelman's  corps  was  not  alone  in  that 
almost  hand-to  hand  carnage.  Keyes'  and 
Sherman's  brigades  were  at  hand,  sharing 
alike  the  dangers,  the  glories  and  the  disas- 
ters of  the  field.  Schenck's  brigade,  with  its 
light  artillery  battery  and  a  thirty-pounder 
Parrot  gun  under  Lieutenant  Haines,  was  de- 
tailed by  General  Tyler  to 
operate  on  the  Stone  Bridge 
(Warrenton  road)  position  of  the  enemy ;  while 
Sherman  and  Keyes  were  left  to  await  the 
special  calls  of  the  day.  When  it  was  ap- 
parent that  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  di- 
visions had  come  to  a  stand,  Sherman  was 
ordered  on  to  join  in  the;  struggle.  He  cross- 
ed the  Run,  at  a  point  where  he  had  seen  a 
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rebel  horseman  wade  the 
stream.  No  opposition 
was  offered,  but  the  steep  bank  precluded 
Ayres  from  dragging  up  it  his  guns.  He 
therefore  remained  to  operate  as  circum- 
stances might  demand  at  the  Stone  Bridge. 
Sherman — after  a  slight  "  brush"  with  a  re- 
treating battalion,  in  which  the  brave  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (Haggerty)  of  the  New  York 
Sixty-ninth  was  killed — pushed  with  great 
caution  direct  for  the  battle-field, — the  New 
York  Sixty-ninth  (Colonel  Corcoran)  on  the 
advance.  The  field  was  reached  in  safety, 
and  the  brigade  formed  for  battle  in  the  rear 
of  Colonel  Porter's  men.  This  was  at  the 
moment  indicated  by  Heintzelman  when  his 
regiments  were  consecutively  retiring  from 
before  the  enemy,  and  the  struggle  for  the 
Rickett's  battery  was  going  on.  Sherman  re- 
ported : 

"  Placing  Colonel  Quimby's  regiment  of  rifles  (the 
New  York  Thirteenth)  in  front,  in  column  by  divi- 
sion, 1  directed  the  other  regiments  to  follow  in  line 
of  battle  iti  the  order  of  the  Wisconsin  Second,  New 
York  Seventy-ninth  and  Sixty-ninth  Quimby's  regi- 
ment advanced  steadily  down  the  hill  and  upthe  ridge, 
from  which  he  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
made  another  stand  on  the  ground  very  favorable  to 
him,  and  the  regiment  continued  advancing  as  the 
enemy  gave  way  till  the  head  of  the  column  reached 
the  point  near  which  Rickett's  battery  was  so  severe- 
ly cut  up.  The  other  regiments  descended  the  hill  in 
line  of  battle,  under  a  severe  cannonading,  and  the 
ground  affording  comparative  shelter  against  the 
enemy's  artillery,  they  changed  directions  by  the 
right  flank  and  followed  the  road  before  mentioned. 
At  the  point  where  this  road  crossed  the  bridge  to 
our  left  point,  the  ground  was  swept  by  a  most 
severe  fire  by  artillery,  rifle  and  musketry,  and  we 
saw  in  succession  several  regiments  driven  from  it, 
among  them  the  Zouaves  and  battalions  of  marines. 
Before  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  roadway 
was  worn  deep  enough  to  afford  shelter,  and  I  kept 
the  several  regiments  in  it  as  long  as  possible  ;  but 
when  the  Wisconsin  Second  was  abreast  of  the  enemy, 
by  order  of  Major  Wadsworth,  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell's staff,  I  ordered  it  to  leave  the  roadway  by 
the  left  flank  and  to  attack  the  enemy.  This  regi- 
ment ascended  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  steadily,  re- 
ceived the  severe  fire  of  the  enemy,  returned  it  with 
spirit,  and  advanced  delivering  its  fire.  This  regi- 
ment is  uniformed  in  gray  cloth,  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  secession  army, 
and  when  the  regimwnt  fled  in  confusion  and  retreat- 
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ed  towards  the  road,  there 
was  a  universal  cry  that  they 
were  being  fired  upon  by  our  own  men.  The 
regiment  rallied  again,  passed  the  brow  of  the  hill 
a  second  time,  and  was  again  repulsed  in  disorder. 
By  this  time  the  New  York  Seventy- ninth  had  clos- 
ed up,  and  in  like  manner  it  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  drive  the  enemy  from  cover.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  ground. 
In  it  there  was  one  battery  of  artillery,  which  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  our  advancing  column,  and 
the  ground  was  irregular,  with  small  clusters  of 
pines,  affording  shelter  of  which  the  enemy  took 
good  advantage.  The  fire  of  rifles  and  musketry 
was  very  severe.  The  Seventy-ninth,  headed  by  its 
Colonel  (Cameron),  charged  across  the  hill,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  contest  was  severe.  They  rallied 
several  times  under  fire,  but  finally  broke  and  gain- 
ed the  cover  of  the  hill.  This  left  the  field  open  to 
the  New  York  Sixty-ninth,  Colonel  Corcoran,  who, 
in  his  turn,  led  his  regiment  over  the  crest,  and  had 
in  full  open  view  the  ground  so  severely  contested. 
The  firing  was  very  severe,  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
musketry  and  rifles  incessant.  It  was  manifest  the 
enemy  was  here  in  great  force,  far  superior  to  us  at 
that  point.  The  Sixty-ninth  held  their  ground  for 
some  time,  but  finally  fell  back  in  disorder. 

"  All  this  time  Quimby's  regiment  occupied  an- 
other ridge  to  our  left,  overlooking  the  same  field  of 
action,  and  similarly  engaged.  Here  (about  half- 
past  three  p.  m.)  began  the  scene  of  disorder  and 
confnsion  that  characterized  the  remainder  of  the 
day." 

Keyes'  brigade  followed 
Sherman  over  the  stream 
arid  thence  to  the  battle 
field.  General  Tyler,  who  commanded  in 
person,  in  bis  report  acknowledges  its  gal- 
lantry and  effectiveness,  saying: 

"  I  ordered  Colonel  Keyes  to  incline  the  head  of  his 
column  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  line  of  march  taken 
by  Sherman's  brigade  to  avoid  the  fire  of  a  battery 
which  the  enemy  had  opened.  This  movement 
sheltered  the  men  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  re- 
sulted in  closing  on  the  rear  of  Sherman's  brigade  ; 
and,  on  reaching  the  high  ground,  I  ordered  Colo- 
nel Keyes  to  form  into  line  on  the  left  of  Sher- 
man's brigade,  which  was  done  with  great  steadi- 
ness and  regularity.  After  waiting  a  few  moments 
the  line  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  came  into  con- 
flict on  its  right  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, which,  after  some  severe  struggles,  it  drove 
back,  until  the  further  march  of  the  brigade  was 
arrested  by  a  severe  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry, 
sheltered  by  some  buildings  standing  on  the  heights 
above  the  road  leading   to  Bull  Run.     The  charge 
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was  here  ordered,  and  the  Second  Maine  and  Third 
Connecticut  regiments,  which  were  opposed  to  this 
part  of  the  enemy's  line,  pressed  forward  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  until  they  reached  the  buildings  which 
were  held  by  the  enemy,  drove  them  out,  and  for  a 
moment  had  them  in  possession.  At  this  point,  find- 
ing the  brigade  under  the  fire  of  a  strong  force  be- 
hind breastworks,  the  order  was  given  to  march  by 
the  left  flank  across  an  open  field  until  the  whole 
line  was  sheltered  by  the  right  bank  of  Bull  Run, 
along  which  the  march  was  conducted,  with  a  view 
to  turn  the  battery  which  the  enemy  had  placed  on 
the  hill  below  the  point  at  which  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run.  The  march  was  con- 
ducted'for  a  considerable  distance  below  the  Stone 
Bridge,  causing  the  enemy  to  retire  and  giving  Cap- 
tain Alexander  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  bridge, 
cut  out  the  abattis  which  had  been  placed  there, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Schenck's  brigade  and  the 
two  batteries  to  pass  over.  Before  the  contempla- 
ted movement  could  be  made  on  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, it  was  removed  and  placed  in  a  position  to 
threaten  our  line ;  but  before  the  correct  range 
could  be  obtained,  Colonel  Keyes  carried  his  bri- 
gade, by  a  flank  movement,  around  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ascending  it  in  time  to 
get  at  the  battery,  when  I  discovered  that  our  troop3 
were  on  the  retreat,  and  that,  unless  a  rapid  move- 
ment to  the  rear  was  made,  we  should  be  cut  off,  and 
through  my  aid,  Lieutenant  Upton,  Colonel  Keyes 
was  ordered  to  file  to  the  right  and  join  the  retreat- 
ing column.  The  order  was  executed  without  the 
least  confusion,  and  the  brigade  joined  the  retreating 
column  in  good  order." 

This  brief  report,  while  it  correctly  outlines 
the  brigade's  movements,  covers  much  gallant 
sendee.  If  the  regiments  pressing  the  enemy 
in  front  had  succeeded  in  retaining  the  hill 
for  an  hour  longer,  Schenck's  brigade  would 
have  been  over,  Keyes1  flank  movement  would 
have  compassed  its  Object,  and  the  enemy 
not  only  would  have  been  defeated,  but  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Keyes,  Sclienck 
and  the  reserves,  in  immense  numbers. 
Keyes  thus  modestly  referred  to  his  ardu- 
ous and  meritorious  proceedings : 

"  At  about  two  o'clock  p.  ji. 
General  Tyler  ordered  me  to 
take  a  battery  on  a  height  in  front.  The  battery 
was  strongly  posted,  and  supported  by  infantry  and 
riflemen,  sheltered,  by  a  building,  a  fence  and  a 
hedge.  My  order  to  charge  was  obeyed  with  the 
utmost  promptness.  Colonel  Jameson,  of  the  Second 
Maine,  and  Colonel  Chatfield,  Third  Connecticut  vol- 
unteers, pressed   forward   their  regiments  up    the 
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base  slope  about  one  hundred 
Keyes'  Report.  ^^   wheQ    j    ordered    them 

to  lie  down  at  a  point  offering  a  small  protec- 
tion, and  load.  I  then  ordered  them  to  advance 
again,  which  they  did  in  the  face  of  a  movable  bat- 
tery of  eight  pieces  and  a  large  body  of  infantry  to- 
wards the  top  of  a  hill.  As  we  moved  forward  we 
came  under  the  fire  of  other  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  posted  behind  breastworks,  and  on  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  hill  the  firing  became  so  hot  that 
an  exposure  to  it  of  five  minutes  would  have  anni- 
hilated my  whole  line. 

"  As  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  to  a  height  beyond, 
and  to  the  support  of  additional  troops,  I  ordered 
the  Maine  regiment  to  face  by  the  left  flank  and  move 
to  a  wooded  slope,  across  an  open  field,  to  which 
point  I  followed  them.  The  balance  of  the  brigade 
soon  regained  me,  and  after  a  few  moments'  rest  I 
again  put  it  in  motion  and  moved  forward  to  liud 
another  opportunity  to  charge. 

"  The  enemy  had  a  light  battery,  which  he  ma- 
noeuvred with  extraordinary  skill,  and  his  shot  fell 
often  among  and  near  us.  I  advanced  generally  just 
under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  by  a  flank  movement, 
until  I  found  myself  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
Stone  Bridge.  Our  advance  caused  the  rebels  to 
retire  from  the  abattis,  and  enabled  Captain  Alex- 
ander, of  the  engineers,  to  clean  it  away.  In  a  short 
time  the  enemy  moved  the  battery  to  a  point  which 
enabled  him  to  enfilade  my  whole  line  ;  but  as  he 
pointed  his  guns  too  far  to  the  right,  and  only  im- 
proved his  aim  gradually,!  had  time  to  withdraw 
my  brigade,  by  a  flank  movement,  around  the  ba^e 
of  a  hill,  in  time  to  avoid  a  raking  fire.  At  this  time 
a  lull  in  the  discharge  of  our  artillery,  and  an  appa- 
rent change  of  position  of  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
made  me  apprehensive  that  all  was  not  right.  I 
continued  my  march,  and  sent  my  aid,  Lieutenant 
Walter,  to  the  rear  to  inquire  of  General  McDowell 
how  the  day  was  going.  The  discontinuance  of  the 
firing  in  our  lines  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
I  inclined  to  the  right,  and  after  marching  six  hun- 
dred or  seven  hundred  yards  further,  1  was  met  by 
Lieutenant  Uptown,  aid  to  General  Tyler,  and  order- 
ed to  file  to  the  right,  as  our  troops  were  retreating. 
I  moved  on  at  an  ordinary  pace,  and  fell  into  the 
retiring  current  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  the  rear  of  General  McDowell  and  staff.  Before 
crossing  Bull  Run,  and  until  my  brigade  mingled 
with  the  retreating  mass,  it  maintained  perfect  free- 
dom from  panic,  and  at  the  moment  I  received  the 
order  to  retreat,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it 
was  in  as  good  order  as  in  the  morning  on  the  road. 
Half  an  hour  earlier  I  supposed  the  victory  to  be 
ours." 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  appear  to  have 


Struggle  for  the 
Batteries. 


turned  upon  the  loss  of  Rickett's  and  Grif- 
fin's batteries.  Porter  states  that  they  "  were 
ordered  by  the  Commanding-General  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  right."  Major  Barry 
confirms  the  statement,  saying  he  "  received 
an  order  from  General  McDowell  to  advance 
two  batteries  to  an  eminence  specially  designa- 
ted by  him  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  line  previously  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
batteries."  This  relieves  the  Chief-of- Ar- 
tillery (Major  Barry)  of  the  charge  repeated  in 
many  of  the  newspaper  reports,  of  having 
planted  the  batteries  too  far  in  advance,  there- 
by challenging  the  enemy  to  take  them,  which 
they  did  after  a  terrible  struggle.  Porter,  re- 
ferring to  the  incidents  of  that  furious  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  said  : 

"  Griffin's  and  Rickett's 
batteries  were  ordered  by 
the  Commanding-General 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  our  right,  support- 
ing them  with  the  Fire  Zouaves  and  marines, 
while  the  Fourteenth  entered  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  on  their  right  to  protect  that  flank, 
and  a  column  of  the  Twenty-seventh  New 
York  and  Eleventh  and  Fifth  Massachusetts, 
Second  Minnesota  and  Sixty-ninth  New  York 
moved  up  towards  the  left  flank  of  the  batter- 
ies ;  but  so  soon  as  they  were  in  position,  and 
before  the  flanking  supports  had  reached 
them,  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
opened  at  pistol  range,  and  cut  down  every 
eannonier  and  a  large  number  of  horses.  The 
fire  came  from  some  infantry  of  the  enemy 
which  had  been  mistaken  for  our  own  forces, 
an  officer  on  the  field  having  stated  that  it 
was  a  regiment  sent  by  Colonel  Heintzelman 
to  support  the  batteries.  The  evanescent 
courage  of  the  Zouaves  prompted  them  to  fire 
a  hundred  shots,  when  they  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  the  batteries  open  to  a  charge  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately. The  marines,  also,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  gallant  officers,  gave  way  in 
disorder.  The  Fourteenth  on  the  right  and 
the  column  on  the  left  hesitatingly  retired, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sixty-ninth  and 
Thirty-ninth  New  York,  who  nobly  stood  and 
returned  the  fire  of  the  enemy  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. Soon  the  slopes  behind  us  were  swarm- 
ing with  our  retreating  and  disorganized 
forces,    while  riderless   horses   and    artillery 
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teams  ran  furiously  through  the  flying  crowd. 
All  further  efforts  were  futile.  The  words,  ges- 
tures and  threats  of  our  officers  were  thrown 
away  upon  men  who  had  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  and  only  longed  for  absence  of  body, 
Some  of  our  noblest  and  best  officers  lost  their 
lives  in  the  trial  to  rally  them  upon  our  first 
position.  The  Twenty-seventh  was  the  first 
to  rally  under  the  command  of  Major  Bartlett, 
and  around  it  the  other  regiments  engaged 
and  soon  collected  their  scattered  fragments. 
The  battalion  of  regulars  in  the  mean  time 
moved  steadily  across  the  fields  to  the  right, 
and  took  up  a  position  where  it  held  the  en- 
tire forces  of  the  rebels  in  check  until  our 
forces  were  somewhat  rallied.  The  Com- 
manding-General then  ordered  a  retreat  upon 
Centreville,  at  the  same  time  directing  me  to 
cover  it  with  the  battalion  of  regulars,  the 
cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery." 

This  brings  the  narrative 
up  to  the  moment  of  re- 
treat, which,  it  has  been 
represented,  was  a  disgraceful  rout.  It 
was  not  a  rout  in  the  terms  employed  by 
many,  and  particularly  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  who  was  present.  The 
regiments  of  Heintzelman's  division,  already 
referred  to  as  disorganized  during  the  fight, 
and  particularly  the  "  Fire  Zouaves,"  left  the 
field  in  great  disorder;  and  Sherman's  bri- 
gade, from  being  very  badly  cut  to  pieces, 
was  not  brought  off  whole  ;  but,  the  great 
mass  moved  off  in  clean  lines  by  brigades  or 
sections,  covered,  to  the  crossing  at  the  Stone 
Bridge  by  Porter  and  Key.es;  and,  after  that, 
by  Schenek's  brigade,  which  fell,  in  good  or- 
der, with  Ayres'  battery,  back  upon  Centre- 
ville, while  Blenker  advanced  from  that  place 
towards  the  Warrenton  Bridge,  the  more  per- 
fectly to  secure  order  in  the  withdrawing 
reaiments  and  to  hold  in  check  any  pos>i!de 
attack  by  the  enemy. 

But,  before  recording  the  incidents  and 
the  conduct  of  that  retreat,  we  should  advert 
to  the  not  unexciting  nor  unimportant  servi- 
ces performed  by  the  brigades  placed  to 
guard  the  left  approach  to  Centreville  by 
Blackburn's  Ford  and  Union  Mills. 

Bichardson,  after  his  sharp  conflict  of  the 
ISth,  retired  to  Centreville,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  reoccupied  the  hill  whereon  his 


Richardson's  and 
Davies'  Operations. 


brigade  had  bivouacked 
previous  to  the  reconnoitre 
of  the  Ford.  It  was  a  fine 
position,  where  he  proceetled,  by  McDowell's 
orders,  to  throw  up  hasty  earth-wTork  defen- 
ses. Attached  to  his  brigade,  under  the  dis- 
positions of  the  forces  for  the  conflict,  were 
the  field  battery  of  Major  Hunt,  of  the  regu- 
lars, and  a  rifled  battery  of  ten-pounders,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Green,  also  of  the  United 
States  regular  service.  His  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  to  open  fire  with  his  guns,  after 
Tyler  had  given  the  signal  at  the  Stone 
Bridge,  thus  tc  make  a  feint  upon  Black- 
burn's Ford.  Davies'  brigade  held  a  position 
between  Bichardson  and  Centreville  ;  while 
Blenker,  with  Tidball's  and  Green's  batteries, 
Occupied  the  latter  place,  where  he  proceeded 
hastily  to  throw  up  earth-works  and  rifle-pits, 
to  prepare  for  the  possible  irruption  of*the 
enemy,  by  the  left  approaches.  These  three 
brigades,  constituting  "  the  reserves,"  were 
placed  under  the  superior  command  of  Colo- 
nel Miles. 

After  the  movements  of  the  First,  Second 
and  Third  divisions,  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  Davies  advanced  his  brigade  beyond 
Bichardson's  position,  on  his  left,  having 
with  him  a  twenty-pounder  battery  of  rifled 
guns,  under  Lieutenant  Benjamin.  Together, 
the  guns  of  the  two  brigade  batteries  opened 
on  the  Blackburn  Ford  position  of  the  enemy, 
but,  after  a  cannonade  of  an  hour,  suspended 
tire,  having  drawn  no  return.  Colonel  Da- 
vies assumed  direction  of  the  operations  of 
the  two  brigades,  being  the  senior,  by  date 
of  commission,  of  Bichardson.  His  troops 
were  so  disposed  as  to  hold  the  Blackburn 
Ford  approach  and  the  road  leading  in  from 
Union  Mills,  up  which  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  might  demonstrate.  After  this  dispo- 
sition Colonel  Miles  arrived  on  the  ground — 
his  first  appearance  —  when  considerable 
change  was  made  in  the  location  of  the  regi- 
ments. He  then  left  for  Centreville,  where 
Davies  proceeded  to  protect  his  own  flank — 
now  exposed  by  Miles  having  withdrawn  two 
regiments  from  the  Union  Mills  road— by 
felling  trees  across  the  dangerous  and  open 
approach.  This  precaution  was  timely,  for 
it  arrested  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, which,  as  the  advance  of  General  D.  B. 
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Jones'  brigade,  came  dashing  up  to  recon- 
noitre.    A  charge  of  grape  and  canister  from 
the  three   batteries   sent  the  cavalry  flying. 
This  retarded  Jones'  operations  in  that  direc- 
tion,   although  his    brigade  was    advanced 
over   Bull   Run   on   the   Union   Mills   road. 
Davies  knew  of  his  presence  ;  but  Miles'  per- 
emptory orders,*  to  simply  hold  his  position 
and  not  to  attack,   compelled  the  impatient 
Davies  and  Richardson  to   rest  nervously  in 
their  well-chosen  camps.     Miles  visited    the 
camps  early  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few  mo- 
ments,   and    then   returned    to    Centreville, 
compelled,  as  he  states,  to   remain  at  head- 
quarters in  consequence  of  illness.f     After  he 
had  left,  Davies  arranged   to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise, and   to  repel  an  attack  which   he  ex- 
pected at  any  moment.     Great  clouds  of  dust 
and  the  sight  of  passing  columns  led  him  to 
believe  that  heavy  bodies  were  gathering  on 
his  left.     He  said,  in  his  report : 

_     .    ,  _,  "  I  threw  out  two  companies 

Davies'  Report. 

of  skirmishers  to  our  rear,  and 

ordered  the  Thirty-second  New  York  forward  to 
support  them.  About  four  o'clock  we  saw  the  ene- 
my approaching  down  a  gorge  leading  into  a  valley 
which  lay  directly  to  our  left  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant.  The  field  in  which  I  was  ordered  to 
remain  was  endosed  on  two  sides  by  dense  woods  and 
covered  by  light  bushes  toward  the  valley.  After  the 
enemy  were  discovered  filing  into  the  valley,  no 
movement  was  made  for  some  time.  When  it  was 
supposed,  from  the  appearance  of  things,  that  the 
last  of  the  column  was  entering  the  valley,  I  order- 
ed all  the  artillery  (six  pieces)  to  chai:ge  front  to 
the  left,  but  not  to  fire  until  the  rear  of  the  column 
was  seen.  I  placed  the  artillery,  with  a  company  of 
infantry  with  each  piece,  and  changed  the  battle 
front  of  the  two  regiments  (the  Sixteenth  and  Thirty- 
first  New  York)  supporting  the  artillery  to  the  left, 
on  a  line  with  them.  I  then  ordered  every  man  to 
lie  down  and  reserve  his  fire. 

"  During  the  whole  time  that  this  order  was  being 
carried  out,  the  enemy's  troops  were  still  advanc- 
ing down  the  hill  four  abreast  and  at '  right  shoulder 
shift.'  I  gave  orders  to  Lieutenant  Edwards,  when 
I  saw  the  rear  of  the  column,  to  give  it  a  solid  twen- 

*  Miles,  in  his  report,  states  that  such  w.ere  his 
orders  from  the  commanding  General. 

t  The  verdict  of  the  Court  Martial  which  after- 
wards sat  on  his  case,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
to  unfit  him  for  command.  Richardson  and  Davies 
regarded  him  as  decidedly  drunk. 


The  Retreat  to  Fairfax 
and  the  Potomac. 


ty-pound  shot,  which  he  did,  knocking  a  horse  and 
his  rider  in  air,  and  starting  at  a  double-quick  the 
rear  of  the  column  into  the  valley.  I  then  ordered 
the  whole  artillery  to  pour  grape  and  canister  into 
the  valley,  and  at  every  fire  there  went  up  a  tre- 
mendous howl  from  the  enemy.  During  all  this 
time  the  enemy  poured  volleys  of  musketry  over 
the  heads  of  our  prostrate  men.  This  firing  contin- 
ued for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes.  A  portion  of 
the  enemy  rushed  into  a  barn,  from  which  a  few 
well  directed  shots  brought  them  out  in  great 
haste." 

The  enemy  was  checked  and  discomfited 
by  this  spirited  reception,  and  soon  retired 
altogether  in  the  direction  of  Union  Mills. 
The  brigade  of  Richardson  was  in  reserve  for 
the  expected  attack  upon  Davies,  but  waited 
in  vain — the  Colonel  very  properly  emjiloy- 
ing  his  time  in  throwing  up  earth-works  and 
erecting  abattis  to  render  his  position  secure. 
He  could  and  would  have  held  it  against 
triple  numbers. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
detail  the  order  of  the  re- 
treat to  Centreville  and  the 
rapid  march  back  to  the  Potomac  fortifica- 
tions. Blenker's  brigade— a  corps  of  men 
composed  of  splendid  fighting  material — 
pushed  forward  from  their  posts  at  Centreville 
toward  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  covered  the 
retreat  in  a  very  effective  manner.  At  the 
crossing,  the  enemy's  cavalry  (Scott's)  pressed 
our  disordered  ranks  very  closely,  when 
Ayres'  and  Carlisle's  guns,  spiritedly  and 
coolly  served,  kept  them  at  bay.  Walker's 
battery  of  Holmes'  (rebel)  brigade  —  which 
had  been  detailed  for  the  morning  movement 
on  the  Federal  left — arrived  in  time  to  worry 
the  retreat  extremely,  and  much  of  the  most 
painful  slaughter  of  the  day  took  place  at 
the  vicinity  of  the  Stone  Bridge  and  the  cross- 
ing of  Cub  Run  from  these  guns. 

After  passing  Bull  Run,  several  of  the  bri- 
gades preserved  but  little  order.  Many  regi- 
ments seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  retire  Washington-ward  at 
their  pleasure,  and  did  so.  Honorable  excep- 
tion should,  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  brigades  of  Keyes,  Davies,  Richardson 
and  Blenker — all  of  whose  ranks  carefully 
preserved  their  formation,  brought  off  their 
trains,  stores  and  artillery,  and  constantly 
presented  an  effective  front  for  fight,  had  the 
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pursuit  been  pressed.  These 
brigades  left  Centreville  du- 

and  the  Potomac.  ^ 

ring  the  night  of  the  21st — 

Bleaker  bringing  up  the  rear  in  excellent 
style.*  The  troops  of  this  command  were 
feverishly  anxious  that  the  enemy  should  pur- 
sue. There  was  no  pursuit,  however,  of  any 
account,  after  the  troops  had  fairly  passed 
the  Run.  The  enemy  had  two  fresh  brigades 
(Ewell's  and  Holmes'),  besides  reserves  from 
Johnston's  forces  then  still  arriving ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  McDowell's  strength  at  Centre- 
ville, and  the  presence  of  Runyon's  brigade 
beyond,  induced  Beauregard  to  refrain  from 
periliug  his  dearly-bought  victory  by  pressing 
the  retreat.  He  was  content  to  jjass  over  the 
Run,  after  the  evacuation  of  Centreville, 
there  to  gather  up  the  spoils  which  the 
teamsters,  in  their  disgraceful  and  cause- 
less panic,  had  left  behind.  Many  a  wagon 
of  precious  freight  stood  in  its  ruts  around 
Centreville  that  should  have  been  brought  lei- 
surely away;  but,  like  the  want  of  rigid  dis- 
cipline in  the  army,  the  transportation  service 
was  without  system,  without  a  head  on  the 
ground ;  and,  as  a  consetpience,  each  particu- 
lar teamster  cared  for  himself  rather  than  for 
his  goods.  A  few  well-timed  shots  at  the 
flying  rogues  would  have  relieved  horses  of 
cowardly  riders,  and  thus  have  saved  teams 
to  bear  away  many  a  wagon  of  stores  and 
arms. 

McDowell's  statement         Regarding  the   disaster, 

of  Causes  ot  the         we  should  give  McDowell's 

Disaster.  own    deferise.    because   we 

deem  it,  to  a  great  degree,  satisfactory. 
He  said  : 

"  As  my  position  may  warrant  even  if  it  does  not 
call  for  some  explanation  of  the  causes,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  seen,  which  led  to  the  results  herein 
stated,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  refer 
in  a  few  words  to  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the 
battle.  When  1  submitted  to  the  General-in-Chief, 
in  compliance  with  his  verbal  instructions,  the  plan 
of  operations  and  estimate  of  force  required,  the 
time  I  was  to  proceed  to  carry  it  into  effect  was  fixed 
for  the  8th  of  July,  Monday.    Every  facility  possible 

*  Several  parties  claim  the  honor  of"  bringing  up 
the  rear."  Richardson  states  positively  that  his 
brigade  was  last  over  tbe  ground  and  last  to  arrive 
at  Arlington.  We  believe  we  are  correct,  however, 
in  awarding  the  honors  of  "  positively  the  last"  to 
Blenker 


was  given  me  by  the  General- 

.     _,,  .   „  McDowell's  Statement 

m-Chief  and  heads  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative departments  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  But  the  regiments,  owing,  I  was 
told,  to  want  of  transportation,  came  over  slow- 
ly. Many  of  them  did  not  come  across  till  eight 
or  nine  days  after  the  time  fixed  upon,  and  went 
forward  without  my  even  seeing  them,  and  without 
having  been  together  before  in  a  brigade.  The 
sending  reenforcements  to  General  Patterson,  by 
drawing  off  the  wagons,  was  a  further  and  unavoid- 
able cause  of  delay.  Notwithstanding  the  herculean 
efforts  of  the  Quartermaster  -  General,  and  his 
favoring  me  in  every  way,  the  wagons  for  ammu- 
nition, subsistence,  &c,  and  the  horses  for  the 
trains  and  the  artillery,  did  not  all  arrive  for  more 
than  a  week  after  the  time  appointed  to  move.  ] 
was  not  even  prepared  as  late  as  the  15th  ultimo, 
and  the  desire  I  should  move  became  great,  and  it 
was  wished  I  should  not,  if  possible,  delay  longer 
that  Tuesday,  the  16th  ultimo.  When  I  did  set  out, 
on  the  16th,  I  was  still  deficient  in  wagons  for  sub- 
sistence. But  I  went  forward,  trusting  to  their 
being  procured  in  time  to  follow  me.  The  trains 
thus  hurriedly  gathered  together,  with  horses,  wag- 
ons, drivers  and  wagon  managers,  all  new  and  un- 
used to  each  other,  moved,  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
order, and  was  the  cause  of  a  day's  delay  in  getting 
the  provisions  forward,  making  it  necessary  to 
make  on  Sunday  the  attack  we  should  have  made 
on  Saturday. 

"  I  could  not,  with  every  exertion,  get  forward 
with  the  troops  earlier  than  we  did.  I  wished  to 
go  to  Centreville  the  second  day,  which  would  have 
taken  us  there  on  the  17th,  and  enabled  us,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  to  go  into  action  on  the 
19th,  instead  of  tiie  21st ;  but  when  I  went  forward 
from  Fairfax  Court-House,  beyond  Germantown,  to 
urge  them  forward,  I  was  told  it  was  impossible  for 
the  men  to  march  further.  They  had  onlj  come 
from  Vienna,  about  six  miles,  and  it  was  not  more 
than  six  and  a  half  miles  further  to  Centreville — in 
all,  a  march  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles ;  but  the 
men  were  foot  weary,  not  so  much,  I  was  told,  by 
the  distance  marched  as  by  the  time  they  had  been 
on  foot,  caused  by  the  obstructions  in  the  roao1  and 
the  slow  pace  at  which  we  had  to  move  to  avoid 
ambuscades.  The  men  were,  moreover,  unaccus- 
tomed to  marching,  their  bodies  not  in  condition  for 
that  kind  of  work,  and  not  used  to  carrying  even 
the  load  of  light  marching  order. 

"  We  crossed  Bull  Run  with  about  18,000  men  of 
all  arms,  the  Fifth  division  (Miles'  and  Richardson's 
brigade)  on  the'left,  at  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Centre- 
ville, and  Schenck's  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division,  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  not  par- 
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ticipating  in  the  main  action. 
The  numbers  opposed  to  us 
have  been  variously  estimated;  I  may  safely 
say,  and  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  enemy  brought  up  all  he  could  which 
were  not  kept  engaged  elsewhere.  He  had  notice 
of  our  coming  on  the  17th,  and  had  from  that 
time  up  to  the  21st  to  bring  up  whatever  he  had. 
It  is  known  that  in  estimating  the  force  to  go  against 
Manassas  I  engaged  not  to  have  to  do  with  the 
enemy's  forces  under  Johnston,  then  kept  in  check 
in  the  valley  by  Major-General  Patterson,  or  those 
kept  engaged  by  Major-General  Butler,  and  I  know 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  General-in-Chief  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  that  even  if  Johnston  join- 
ed Beauregard,  it  would  not  be  because  he  could 
not  be  followed  by  General  Patterson,  but  from 
causes  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to,  if  I  knew 
them  all.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  enemy  was 
free  to  assemble  from  every  direction  in  numbers 
only  limited  by  the  amount  of  his  railroad  rolling 
stock  and  his  supply  of  provisions.  To  the  forces, 
therefore,  we  drove  in  from  Fairfax  Court-House, 
Fairfax  Station,  Germantown,  and  Centreville,  and 
those  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  must  be 
added  those  under  Johnston  from  Winchester,  and 
those  brought  up  by  Davis  from  Richmond  and  other 
places  at  the  South,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
levy  en  masse  ordered  by  the  Richmond  authorities, 
which  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Manassas.  What 
all  this  amounted  to  I  cannot  say — certainly  much 
more  than  we  attacked  them  with. 

"  I  could  not,  as  I  have  said,  more  early  push  on 
faster,  nor  could  I  delay.  A  large  and  the  best  part 
of  my  forces  were  three  months'  volunteers,  whose 
term  of  service  was  about  to  expire,  but  who  were 
sent  forward  as  having  long  enough  to  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  On  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  volunteers 
and  the  battery  of  volunteer  artillery  of  the  New 
York  Eighth  militia,  whose  term  of  service  expired, 
insisted  on  their  discharge.  I  wrote  to  the  regiment 
expressing  a  request  for  them  to  remain  a  short 
time,  and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  who  was 
at  the  time  on  the  ground,  tried  to  induce  the  bat- 
tery to  remain  at  least  five  days.  But  in  vain.  They 
insisted  on  their  discharge  that  night.  It  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  next  morning,  when  the  army  moved 
forward  into  battle,  these  troops  moved  to  the  rear, 
to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 

"  In  the  next  few  days,  day  by  day,  1  should  have 
lost  10,000  of  the  best  armed,  drilled,  officered  and 
disciplined  troops  in  the  army.  In  other  words, 
every  day  which  added  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
made  us  weaker. 

"In  conclusion,  I   desire  to  say,  in   reference  to 


the  events  of  the  21st  ult.,  that  the  general  order 
for  the  battle  to  which  I  referred  was,  with  slight 
modification,  literally  conformed  to ;  that  the  corps 
were  brought  over  Bull  Run  in  the  manner  propos- 
ed, and  put  into  action  as  before  arranged,  and  that 
up  to  late  in  the  afternoon  every  movement  ordered 
was  carrying  us  successfully  to  the  object  we  had 
proposed  before  starting — that  of  getting  to  the  rail- 
road leading  from  Manassas  to  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
and  going  on  it  far  enough  to  break  up  and  destroy 
the  communication  and  interviews  between  the 
forces  under  Beauregard  and  those  under  Johnston. 
And  could  we  have  fought  a  day  or  a  few  hours 
sooner,  there  is  everything  to  show  how  we  could 
have  continued  successful,  even  against  the  odds 
with  which  we  contended." 

He  did  "  not  engage  to  have  to  do  with 
the  enemy's  forces  under  Johnston" — that  is 
his  best  defense.  All  other  facts  cited  are 
only  forcible  for  extenuation,  but  that  dis- 
claimer against  fighting  two  fine  armies  in- 
stead of  one,  is  his  justification,  and  fixes  the 
responsibility  upon  the  Pennsylvania  General 
for  his  non-action  and  want  of  vigilance. 
That  the  enemy  only  played  with  the  cau- 
tious old  General  (Patterson)  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  as  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  rebel 
Generals,  without  any  re-  eeneral  Patterson's 
ference  to  Patterson,  had  Responsibility  for 
arranged    to    throw   John-  the  Defeat, 

ston's  army  upon  McDowell  at  Centreville, 
from  the  north,  as  early  as  the  18th  or  19th, 
but  could  not  move  in  that  direction  quickly 
enough  owing  to  lack  of  transportation. 

Patterson,  on  the  18th,  was  treated  to  the 
following  reminder  to  duty  : 

"  Washington,  July  18th,  1-61. 

"  Major-General  Patterson,  &c.  :  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy.  If 
uot,  to  hear  that  you  had  felt  him  strongly,  or  at 
least  had  occupied  him  by  threats  and  demonstra- 
tions. You  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and  I  sup- 
pose superior,  in  number.  Has  he  not  stolen  a 
march  and  sent  reenforcements  toward  Manassas 
Junction?  A  week  is  enough  to  win  a  victory.  *  * 
"WINFIELD  SCOTT." 

To  this  he  sententiously  replied  from 
Charlestoicn,  to  which  point  he  had  (on  the 
17th)  turned  ojf  from  Bunker  Hill,  the  direct 
approach  to  Winchester : 

"  Charlestown,  July  18th,  1861. 

"  Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend,  A.  A.  G.,  &c.  :  Tele- 
gram of  to-day  received.  The  enemy  has  stolen  no 
march  upon  me.    I  have  kept  him  actively  employ- 
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ed,  and  by  threats  and  reconnoissances  in  force 
caused  him  to  be  reenforced.  I  have  accomplished 
more  in  this  respect  than  the  General-in-Chief  asked, 
or  could  well  be  expected,  in  face  of  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  with  no  line  of  communication 
to  protect.  ******** 
"  R.  PATTERSON." 

He  really  accomplished  nothing  which  the 
General  -  in  -  Chief  expected  of  him.  Scott 
said,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Investigating 
Committee  :  "  Although  General  Patterson 
was  never  specifically  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy,  he  certainly  was  told  and  expected, 
even  with  inferior  numbers,*  to  hold  the 
rebel  army  in  his  front  on  the  alert,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  reenforcing  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, by  threatening  manoeuvres  and  demon- 
strations ;  results  often  obtained  in  war  with 
half  numbers.  After  a  time  General  Patter- 
son moved  from  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  fell 
off  upon  Charlestown,  whence  he  seems  to 
have  made  no  other  demonstration  that  did 
not  look  like  a  retreat  out  of  Virginia.  From 
that  moment  Johnston  was  at  liberty  to  join 
Beauregard  with  any  part  of  the  army  of 
Winchester." 

Yes,  more  than  this  :  Johnston,  at  any 
moment,  was  at  liberty  to  join  Beauregard 
so  far  as  Patterson  was  concerned  ;  and  only 
failed  to  leave  Winchester  on  the  17th,  be- 
cause of  his  want  of  conveyance.  He  under- 
stood the  Federal  commander  more  fully 
than  the  Department  at  Washington.  Had 
he  moved  off  on  the  17th,  Patterson's  orders 
were  to  push  for  Leesburg  and  force  a  march 
after  him  to  Centreville  ;  but,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  story  of  Centreville  and  Bull 
Run  would  have  become  history  before  he 
should   have    appeared   in   view   of  Fairfax 

Court-House. 

As  to  the  plan  of  the  ad- 
Views  Resaniine  the  ...         . ,  .     , 
_,       ..  ;.    „  °          vance,  we  believe  it  to  have 

Plan  of  the  Battie. 

been  well  ordered.  It  al- 
ready has  been  stated  that  Heintzelman  was 
to  strike  off  from  Sangster's  Station,  to 
threaten  Manassas  by  Brentsville,  while  Mc- 
Dowell should  "feel"  of  Beauregard  at  Bull 
Bun,  and  approach  Manassas,  at  the  same 
time,  by  way  of  Union  Mills  and  Blackburn's 
Ford.     This  Major  Barnard  refers  to  in  his  re- 


*  See  Appendix,  page ,  lor  citations  of  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee,  regarding  the  inferior- 
ity of  Johnston's  force  to  that  of  Patterson. 


port,  as  having  been  the  original  design, 
characterizing  the  movement  upon  Centre- 
ville as  a  mere  "  demonstration."  It  was  all 
changed  by  Tyler's  "  reconnoissance"  of  the 
18th,  by  which  he  brought  on  the  conflict  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  on  that  day.  Fearing  the 
worst,  that  Beauregard  was  in  force  at  that 
point,  ready  to  press  back  the  advance  if  not 
to  occupy  Centreville,  McDowell  hastily  left 
Sangster's  for  Centreville,  ordering  Heintzel- 
man to  follow  with  all  speed.  The  flank 
movement  by  Brentsville  was  instantly  aban- 
doned. 

After  the  18th,  reconnoissances  followed  ; 
and,  from  what  was  learned  by  them,  as  well 
as  from  residents  and  scouts,  McDowell  so 
far  modified  his  original  programme  for  the 
descent  upon  Manassas  Junction,  as  to  deterr 
mine  him  to  turn  Beauregard's  position  at 
Bull  Rim,  by  the  right.  This  would  strike 
the  rebel  line  of  reenforcements,  and,  with 
McDowell's  then  disposable  strength,  would 
force  his  enemy  back  upon  Manassas.  It 
was  a  clear,  sensible,  well-arranged  proceed- 
ing, and  only  failed  of  success  from  his  hav- 
ing to  cope  with  two  well-ordered  armies  in- 
stead of  one  As  to  whether  the  battle  could 
or  could  not  have  been  fought  a  day  or  two 
days  earlier,  is  a  question  for  military  experts 
to  decide.  If  the  battle  had  resulted  favor- 
ably to  our  arms,  every  movement  unques- 
tionably would  have  been  commended  as 
marked  by  prudence  and  military  sagacity ; 
and,  if  victory  would  have  resulted  had  Pat- 
terson's army  done  its  al- 
lotted duty,  it  is  but  fail- 
to  give  to  McDowell  the  credit  of  having 
well  performed  his  part.  The  great,  glaring 
blemish  which  stands  out  all  over  the  his- 
tory of  that  brief  campaign,  is  the  want  of 
discipline  among  officers  as  well  as  troops. 
With  Colonels  in  command  of  brigades  — 
with  a  Brigadier-General  in  chief  command, 
there  was,  from  the  very  date  of  organization 
of  the  several  corps,  a  want  of  unity,  an  ab- 
sence of  radical  subordination.  The  prime 
defect  lay  in  the  military  system  then  in 
force,  rendering  volunteer  commands  of  the 
same  grade  subordinate  to  those  of  the  reg- 
ular service,  thus  creating  enmities,  conflicts 
of  authority  and  military  jealousies  enough 
to   distract  any  well-laid  scheme.     It  was  a 
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painful  spectacle  to  read  official  reports  where- 
in crimination  and  gross  charges  against  su- 
periors or  equals  found  place ;  wherein  a 
Major  assumed  the  character  of  censor  and 
critic  even  of  the  plans  and  orders  of  the 
Commanding  General  ;  and,  when  we  are 
further  informed  that,  at  the  council  of  war 
called  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  even  new- 
ly-made Colonels  opposed  the  plans  for  the 
advance,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  what 
left  Washington  as  an  army  should  have  re- 
turned a  rabble. 

One  good  came  of  that  defeat :  the  coun- 
try was  made  to  realize- the  importance  of  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  our  Army  Sys- 
tem— the  necessity  for  discipline  and  drill — 
the  futility  of  the  "  On  to  Richmond"  cry 
until  a  clear,  straight-forward  and  palpable 
policy  was  ordained  in  Administration  circles. 
The  number  engaged  has 
been  so  variously  stated, 
that  it  is  now,  and  doubt- 
less ever  will  be,  a  matter  of  some  specula- 
tion. McDowell  named  eighteen  thousand 
?s  the  actual  number  of  those  who  cross- 
ed Bull  Run ;  but  this,  we  surmise,  rep- 
resented the  divisions  of  Hunter  and  Heint- 
zelman  alone — those  who  first  crossed.  Add- 
ing the  brigades  of  Sherman  and  Keyes, 
afterwards  sent  over,  and  we  have,  for  the 
actual  Federal  force  engaged,  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  artil- 
lery. This  would  leave  fifteen  thousand  to 
represent  the  number  of  the  reserves,  con- 
sidering the  entire  army  to  have  aggregated 
forty  thousand,  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
force  set  apart  for  the  advance.  This  did 
not  include  the  reenforcements  dispatched 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  after  his  return  to 
Washington,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  but 
which  had  not  passed  Fairfax  when  the  re- 
treat was  sounded. 

Beauregard  places  the  numbers  of  McDow- 
ell at  over  fifty  thousand.  He  arrives  at  his 
estimates  in  the  following  manner  :  "  To 
serve  the  future  historian  of  this  war,  I  will 
note  the  fact  that  among  the  captured  Federal- 
ists are  officers  and  men  of  forty -seven  regiments 
of  volunteers,  oesides  from  some  nine  different 
regiments  of  regular  troops,  detachments  of 
tohicli  were  engaged.  From  their  official  re- 
ports we  learn  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
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engaged,  six  regiments  of 
Miles'  division,  and  the  five 
regiments  of  Runyon's  bri- 
gade, from  which  we  have  neither  sound  nor 
wounded  prisoners.  Making  all  allowances 
for  mistakes,  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  Federal  army  consisted  of  at  least 
fifty-five  regiments  of  volunteers,  eight  com- 
panies of  regular  infantry,  four  of  marines, 
nine  of  regular  cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries, 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  guns." 

But,  taking  his  own  estimate  of  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  regiment,  after  deducting  the  six- 
teen regiments  of  reserves — nine  in  Miles' 
division,  six  in  Runyon's  and  one  in  Tyler's 
— we  have  but  thirty-two  thousand  as  his 
estimate  of  the  Federal  force  in  action.  This 
is  overstated  about  eight  thousand :  not  to 
exceed  twenty-four  thousand  were  on  the 
field,  we  are  sure. 

Of  the  strength  of  his  own  force  we  are 
left  in  much  doubt.  He  states  positively 
that  he  had,  on  the  21st,  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand effectives,  which  included  sixty-two 
hundred  from  Johnston's  army  and  seventeen 
hundred  from  Fredericksburg.  But,  the 
enumeration  of  his  brigades  and  regiments 
conclusively  proves  these  figures  to  be  an 
under-estimate ;  wdiile  the  fact  that  John- 
ston's reenforcement  is  set  down  as  but  sixty- 
two  hundred,  shows  how  much  of  the  truth 
was  suppressed — that  reenforcement  actually 
amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  effective 
men.  It  was  the  arrival  on  the  ground,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  of  a  fresh  body 
of  these  men,  (about  five  thousand  strong,) 
which  gave  the  Confederates  the  victory.* 


*  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  speech  at  Richmond)  an- 
nouncing the  victory  and  its  results,  stated  the  Con- 
federate force  engaged  to  have  been  but  eighteen 
thousand.  How  near  this  was  to  the  truth,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  further  statement,  that  the  cap- 
tures included  "  sixty  pieces  of  splendid  artillery" 
and  "  provisions  enough  to  feed  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  for  twelve  months."  As  the  entire 
Federal  artillery  on  the  field  consisted  of  but  twenty 
two  pieces,  [See  Major  Barry's  Official  Report.]  and 
as  McDowell  had  to  keep  open  his  communications 
with  Washington  in  order  to  obtain  his  daily  sub- 
sistence, the  statements  of  the  President  may  be 
pronounced  so  at  variance  with  the  truth  as  to  be 
surprising  even  for  him. 
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Of  the  actual  losses  we  are 
equally  uncertain.  There 
is  much  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  two  commanders,  while 
there  are  good  reasons  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  either.  Thus  McDowell  said  : 
"  It  will  be  seen  that  our  killed  amounted 
to  nineteen  officers  and  four  "hundred  and 
sixty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, and  our  wounded  to  sixty-four  officers 
and  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  Many  of  the 
wounded  will  soon  be  able  to  join  the  ranks, 
and  will  leave  our  total  of  killed  and  dis- 
abled from  further  service  under  one  thou- 
sand. The  return  of  the  missing  is  very  in- 
accurate, the  men  supposed  to  be  missing 
having  fallen  into  other  regiments  and  gone 
to  Washington — many  of  the  Zouaves  to  New 
York.  In  one  brigade,  the  number  origin- 
ally reported  six  hundred  and  sixteen,  was 
yesterday  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four. These  reductions  are  being  made 
daily.  In  a  few  days  a  more  correct  return 
can  be  made.'"  That  correct  return  never 
was  made,  though  the  figures  were  given, 
eventually,  as  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
killed,  one  thousand  and  eleven  wounded, 
and  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  Beauregard,  giving  the  data  for 
his  estimates,  made  the  Federal  loss  to  have 
been  over  four  thousand  five  hundred.  His 
report  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  wounded 
and  prisoners.  As  his  report  was  made  out 
over  a  month  after  the  battle,  the  list  must 
have  contained  every  Federal  in  his  hands. 
If  so,  his  confident  assumption  that  our  loss 
exceeded  four  thousand  five  hundred,  would 
make  the  list  of  killed  reach  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  three  thousand.  The 
killed,  as  ascertained  by  company  returns 
and  by  a  comparison  with  the  lists  from 
Richmond,  only  reached  the  figures  given 
above,  viz.  :  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Beauregard  stated  his  captures  of  spoils  to 
have  included,  in  part,  "  some  twenty-eight 
field  pieces  of  the  best  character  of  arm,  with 
over  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each-  gun,  thirty-seven  caissons,  six  forges, 
four  battery  wagons,  sixty-four  artillery  horses, 
completely  equipped,  five  hundred  thousand 
35 


The  Spoils. 


rounds  of  small-arms'  am- 
munition, four  thousand 
five  hundred  sets  of  accoutrements,  over  five 
hundred  muskets,  some  nine  regimental  and 
garrison  flags,  with  a  large  number  of  pistols, 
knapsacks,  swords,  canteens,  blankets,  a  large 
store  of  axes  and  intrenching  tools,  wagons, 
ambulances,  horses,  camp  and  garrison  equip- 
age, hospital  stores  and  some  subsistence." 
As  he  assumed  that  these  were  his  captures 
only  in  part,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  further 
additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  schedule 
which  he  had  been  a  month  in  preparing. 
The  entire  artillery  of  McDowell,  according 
to  Major  Barry's  specifications  of  batteries, 
guns  and  calibre,  amounted  to  forty  -  nine 
jrieces  —  twenty-eight  of  which  were  rifled 
Twenty-one  pieces  did  not  go  over  the  stream 
at  all,  and  were  all  (except  one)  returned 
safely  to  the  Polomac.  Griffin  brought  back 
two  guns  of  his  battery — a  Parrott  piece  and 
a  twelve-pound  howitzer.  (Three  of  his 
Parrott  guns  were  brought  off  but  two  had 
to  be  abandoned  after  the  Run  was  passed, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  horses  drag- 
ging them.)  All  of  the  Ricketts'  guns — six 
Parrott  ten-jDounders — were  lost,  as  well  as 
two  of  Arnold's  guns — thirteen-pound  James' 
rifled  pieces ;  three  of  Griffin's  guns — a  twelve- 
pound  howitzer  and  two  Parrott  guns ;  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  battery — one  thirteen- 
po*und  James'  rifled  gun  left  on  the  field,  and 
five  lost  after  having  been  brought  off  safely 
as  far  as  Cub  Run,  where  they  had  to  be 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
bridge  by  an  overturned  wagon— making  six 
guns  lost  by  it.  These  comprise  every  gun 
lost — being  seventeen  in  all.  Beauregard's 
statement,  therefore,  of  "some  twenty-eight 
field  pieces,"  was  a  fiction.  If  his  other  spoils 
dwindled  down  in  proportion,  the  captures 
were  not  enough  to  enrich  his  treasury. 

We   are   prepared,  after      congratulatory  Ad- 

this     sifting     of    "  official"         dress  of  the  Rebel 

statements,    to   lay   before  Generals, 

the  reader  the  Address  issued  by  the  two 
rebel  Generals  to  their  troops.     It  read  : 

■'  Head-quakteks  ofthe  Army  of  the  Potomac,  / 
"  Manassas  Junction.  July  28,  1861.      j 
"  Soldiers  of  the  Confederate  Slates: 

"  One   week  ago  a  countless  host  of  men,  organ- 
ized into  an  army,  with  all  the  appointments  which 
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modern  art  and  practiced  skill 

Address  of  the  Rebel       couid  devjse)  invaded  the  soil 

Generals.  ■  „  „.     .   . 

of  Virginia. 

"  Their  people  sounded  their  approach  with  tri- 
umphant displays  of  anticipated  victory.  Their 
Generals  came  in  almost  regal  state.  Their  minis- 
ters, Senators  and  women  came  to  witness  the  im- 
molation of  this  army  and  the  subjugation  of  our 
people,  and  to  celebrate  these  with  wild  revelry. 

"  It  is  with  the  profoundest  emotions  of  gratitude 
to  an  overruling  God,  whose  hand  is  manifest  in 
protecting  our  homes  and  your  liberties,  that  we, 
your  Generals  commanding,  are  enabled,  in  the 
name  of  our  whole  country,  to  thank  you  for  that 
patriotic  courage,  that  heroic  gallantry,  that  de- 
voted daring,  exhibited  by  you  in  the  actions  of  the 
18th  and  21st  of  July,  by  whicli  the  host  of  the  ene- 
my was  scattered,  and  a  signal  and  glorious  victory 
was  achieved. 

"  The  two  affairs  of  the  18th  and  21st  were  but 
the  sustained  and  continued  efforts  of  your  patriot- 
ism against  the  constantly  recurring  colors  of  an 
enemy  fully  treble  our  numbers,  and  this  effort  was 
crowned  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  with  a  victory 
so  complete  that  the  invaders  were  driven  from 
the  field,  and  made  to  fly  in  disorderly  rout  back- 
to  their  intrenchments,  a  distance  of  over  thirty 
miles. 

"  They  left  upon  the  field  nearly  every  piece  of 
their  artillery,  a  large  portion  of  their  arms,  equip- 
ments, baggage,  stores,  &c,  and  almost  every  one 
of  their  wounded  and  dead,  amounting,  together 
with  the  prisoners,  to  many  thousands  ;  and  thus 
the  Northern  hosts  were  driven  by  you  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

"  Soldiers,  we  congratulate  you  on  an  event 
which  insures  the  liberty  of  our  country.  We  con- 
gratulate every  man  of  you  whose  glorious  privi- 
lege it  was  to  participate  in  this  triumph  of  courage 
and  truth,  to  fight  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  You 
have  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  liberty,  and 
unborn  nations  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
Continue  this  noble  devotion,  looking  always  to  the 
protection  of  the  just  God,  and  before 'time  grows 
much  older,  we  will  be  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of 
a  nation  often  millions  of  people. 

"Comrades,  our  nrothers  who  have  fallen  have 
earned  undying  renown,  and  their  blood,  shed  in  our 
holy  cause,  is  a  precious  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
the  Father  of  Truth  and  Right ;  their  graves  are  be- 
side the  tomb  of  Washington,  their  spirits  have 
joined  his  in  eternal  communion.  We  will  hold  the 
soil  in  which  the  dust  of  Washington  is  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  our  brothers.  We  drop  one  tear  on 
their  laurels,  and  move  forward  to  avenge  them. 
"  Soldiers,  we  congratulate  you  on  a  glorious  tri- 


umph and  complete  victory.      We  thank  you  for 
doing  your  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  your  coun- 
try." "  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON", 
"  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD." 
It  would  be  well  for  the 

j,    ,.         ,,       „    -,  Atrocity  towards  the 

memory  of   the   Confeder-      _      : '        .  _,    ' 

J  Wounded  and  Dead. 

ate  lea  ders  if  the  historian 
were  spared  the  painful  task  of  recording  the 
scenes  which  followed  their  victory.  A  bat- 
tle-field strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  an 
air  echoing  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded, 
it  would  be  supposed  were  surroundings  cal- 
culated to  excite  all  the  best  emotions  of  the 
human  heart — emotions  of  pity,  the  desire  to 
relieve  suffering,  the  wish  to  soothe  the 
couch  of  the  dying.  But,  we  have  the  blast- 
ing record  before  us  which  shows  that  pity 
and  mercy  were  dead  in  bosoms  "  fired"  for 
the  Southern  cause ;  and  we  read,  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  disgust,  indignation  and 
shame,  that  these  conquerors  on  the  field 
treated  their  dead  and  wounded  enemy  and 
their  prisoners,  with  a  refinement  of  atrocity 
whicli  only  finds  its  parallel,  in  the  horrors 
perpetrated  by  the  Chinese  Imperalists  on 
their  rebel  victims,  under  the  eyes  and  guns 
of  the  English. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  the  resolution  of  April  1st,  1862,  to 
"  collect  evidence  with  regard  to  barbaroua 
treatment  by  the  rebels,  at  Manassas,  of  the 
remains  of  officers  and  soldiers  killed  in  bat- 
tle there,"  we  have  all  the  data  necessary  to 
confirm  previous  insinuations  of  extreme 
cruelty  practiced  upon  our  wounded  and  the 
fiendish  usage  shown  to  the  remains  of 
our  dead  by  the  Confederates  after  their  vic- 
tory. It  appears  by  the  evidence  adduced, 
that  our  wounded  languished  for  several 
days,  some  on  the  field,  others  in  disgusting 
and  overcrowded  quarters,  before  any  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  them — that  our  own  sur- 
geons, who  had  voluntarily  remained  on  the 
field  after  the  battle  in  order  to  be  permitted 
to  care  for  their  friends,  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  any  care  for  the  suffering — that 
young  and  inexperienced  surgeons  were  en- 
couraged to  "  operate"  on  our  wounded — 
that  food  and  water  both,  were  doled  out  in 
meagre  quantities  and  in  unsuitable  quality 
— that  insults  of  words  were  unceasing  and 
at  times  very  gross — that  in  Richmond  the 
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prisoners  were  treated  like  dogs — and,  final- 
ly, that  the  dead  were  mutilated  on  the  field, 
in  their  graves,  and  at  the  dissection- table 
to  gratify  the  malignity  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  claim  "  chivalry"  as  exclusively 
their  own.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is 
frightful  to  peruse,  the  evidence  is  so  over- 
whelming, so  damning.  We  can  quote  but 
a  few  paragraphs  that  the  reader  may  judge 
for  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offense 
which  forever  must  cover  the  names  of  those 
concerned  with  infamy. 

After  detailing  a  number 
of  cases  of  violent  inj  ury  and 
outrage  inflicted  upon  the 
living,  the  report  proceeds  to  consider  the  tes-  ■ 
timony  adduced  ot  violence  and  barbarism 
toward  the  bodies  of  the  dead : 

"  Revolting  as  these  disclosures  are,  it  was  when 
the  committee  came  to  examine  witnesses  in  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  our  heroic  dead  that  the 
fiendish  spirit  of  the  rebel  leaders  was  most  promi- 
nently exhibited.  Daniel  Bixby,  jr.,  of  Washington, 
testifies  that  he  went  out  in  company  with  Mr.  G.  A. 
Smart,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  went  to 
search  for  the  body  of  his  brother,  who  fell  at  Black- 
burn's Ford  in  the  action  of  the  18th  of  July.  They 
found  the  grave.  The  clothes  were  identified  as 
those  of  his  brother  on  account  of  some  peculiarity 
in  the  make,  for  they  had  been  made  by  his  mother  ; 
and,  in  order  to  identifiy  them,  other  clothes  made 
by  her  were  taken,  that  they  might  compare  them. 

"  '  We  found  no  head  in  the  grave,  and  no  bones  of 
any  kind — nothing  but  the  clothes  and  portions  of 
the  flesh.  We  found  the  remains  of  three  other 
bodies  all  together.  The  clothes  were  there  ;  some 
flesh  was  left,  but  no  bones.'  The  witness  also 
states  that  Mrs.  Pierce  Butler,  who  lives  near  the 
place,  said  that  she  had  seen  the  rebels  boiling  por- 
tions of  the  bodies  of  our  dead  in  order  to  obtain 
their  bones  as  relics.  They  could  not  wait  for  them 
to  decay.  She  said  that  she  had  seen  drumsticks 
made  of  'Yankee  shinbones,'  as  they  called  them. 
Mrs.  Butler  also  stated  that  she  had  seen  a  skull  that 
one  of  the  New  Orleans  artillery  had,  which,  he  said, 
he  was  going  to  send  home  and  have  mounted,  and 
that  he  intended  to  drink  a  brandy  punch  out  of  it 
the  day  he  was  married. 

"  Frederick  Scholes,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  testified  that  he  proceeded  to  the  battle-field 
of  Bull  Run  on  the  fourth  of  this  month  (April)  to 
find  the  place  where  he  supposed  his  brother's  body 
was  buried.  Mr.  Scholes,  who  isa  man  of  unques- 
tioned   character,  by  his   testimony  fully   confirms 
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the  statements  of  other  wit- 
nesses. He  met  a  free  negro, 
named  Simon  or  Simons,  who 
stated  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  rebel  sol- 
diers to  exhibit  the  bones  of  the  Yankees.  '  I  found,' 
he  says, '  in  the  bushes  in  the  neighborhood,  a  part  of 
a  Zouave  uniform,  with  the  sleeve  sticking  out  of  the 
grave,  and  a  portion  of  the  pantaloons.  Attempting 
to  pull  it  up,  I  saw  the  two  ends  of  the  grave  were  still 
unopened,  but  the  middle  had  been  pried  up,  pull- 
ing up  the  extremities  of  the  uniform  at  some  places, 
the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  in  another,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pantaloons.  Dr.  Swalm  (one  of  the  surgeons, 
whose  testimony  has  already  been  referred  to)  point- 
ed out  the  trenches  where  the  secessionists  had 
buried  their  own  dead,  and,  on  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  remains  had  not  been  disturbed  at 
all.  Mr.  Scholes  met  a  free  negro,  named  Hampton, 
who  resided  near  the  place,  and  when  he  told  him 
the  manner  in  which  these  bodies  had  been  dug  up 
he  said  he  knew  it  had  been  done,  and  added,  that 
the  rebels  had  commenced  digging  bodies  two  or 
three  days  after  they  were  buried,  for  the  purpose, 
at  first,  of  obtaining  the  buttons  off  their  uniforms, 
and  that  afterwards  they  disinterred  them  to  get, 
their  bones.  He  said,  they  had  taken  rails  and  push- 
ed the  ends  down  in  the  centre  under  the  middle  of 
the  bodies,  and  pried  them  up.  The  information  of 
the  negroes  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Lewis  corroborat- 
ed fully  the  statement  of  this  man  Hampton.  They 
said  that  a  good  many  of  the  bodies  had  been  strip- 
ped naked  on  the  field  before  they  were  buried,  and 
that  some  were  buried  naked.  I  went  to  Mr.  Lewis's 
house  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  bodies  had  been  disinterred.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  infamous,  and  condemned  principally  the 
Louisiana  Tigers,  of  General  Wheat's  division.  He 
admitted  that  our  wounded  had  been  very  badly 
treated.'  In  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  Dr- 
Swalm  and  Dr.  Homiston,  this  witness  avers  that  Mr. 
Lewis  mentioned  a  number  of  instances  of  men  who 
had  been  murdered  by  bad  surgical  treatment.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  afraid  that  a  pestilence  would  break  out 
in  consequence  of  the  dead  being  left  unburied,  and 
stated  that  he  had  gone  and  warned  the  neighbor- 
hood and  had  the  dead  buried,  sending  his  own  men 
to  assist  in  doing  so.  '  On  Sunday  morning  (yester- 
day) I  went  out  in  search  of  my  brother's  grave. 
We  found  the  trench,  and  dug  for  the  bodies  below. 
They  were  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  had  been  hustled  in  in  any  way.  In 
one  end  of  the  trench  we  found,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  the  thigh  bone  of 
a  man  which  had  evidently  been  dug  up  after  the 
burial.  At  the  other  end  of  the  trench  we  found  the 
shin-bone   of  a  man,  which  had  been  struck  by  a 
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musket  ball  and  split.  The  bo- 
Atrocity  towards  the  dieg  at  llie  eD(]s  ha(]  been  pried 
Wounded  and  Dead.        ^  _  ^.^  digg  ing  there  _  ft  party 

of  soldiers  came  along  and  showed  us  a  part  of  a  shin- 
bone,  five  or  six  inches  long,  which  had  the  end 
sawed  off.  They  said  that  they  had  found  it  among 
other  pieces  in  one  of  the  cabins  the  rebels  had  de- 
serted. From  the  appearance  of  it,  pieces  had  been 
sawed  off  to  make  finger  rings.  As  soon  as  the  ne- 
groes noticed  this,  they  said  that  the  rebels  had  had 
rings  made  of  the  bones  of  our  dead,  and  that  they 
had  them  for  sale  in  their  camps.  When  Dr.  Swalm 
saw  the  bone  he  said  it  was  a  part  of  the  shin-bone 
of  a  man.  The  soldiers  represented  that  there  were 
lots  of  these  bones  scattered  through  the  rebel  huts 
sawed  into  rings,'  &c.  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  negroes 
all  spoke  of  Colonel  James  Cameron's  body,  and 
knew  that '  it  had  been  stripped,  and  also  where  it 
had  been  buried.'  Mr.  Scholes,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  one  of  the  committee,  described  the  different 
treatment  extended  to  the  Union  soldiers  and  the 
rebel  dead.  The  latter  had  little  head-boards  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  graves  and  marked  : 
none  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
disturbed. 

"  The  evidence  of  that  distinguished  and  patriotic 
citizen,  Honorable  William  Sprague,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  confirms  and  fortifies  some 
of  the  most  revoltiug  statements  of  former  witness- 
es. His  object  in  visiting  the  battle-field  was  to  re- 
cover the  bodies  of  Colonel  Slocum  and  Major  Bal- 
lou,  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiment.  He  took  out 
with  him  several  of  his  own  men  to  identify  tin' 
graves.  On  reaching  the  place  he  states  that  '  we 
commenced  digging  for  the  bodies  of  Colonel  Slo- 
cum and  Major  Ballou,  at  the  spot  pointed  out  to  us 
by  these  men  who  had  been  in  the  action.  While 
digging,  some  negro  women  came  up  and  asked 
whom  we  were  looking  for,  and  at  the  same  time 
said  that  "  Colonel  Slogun"  had  been  dug  up  by  the 
rebels,  by  some  men  of  a  Georgia  regiment,  his 
head  cut  off,  and  his  body  taken  to  a  ravine  thirty  or 
forty  yards  below,  and  there  burned.  We  stopped 
digging  and  went  to  the  spot  designated,  where  we 
fouud  coals  and  ashes  and  bones  mingled  together. 
A  little  distance  from  there  we  found  a  shirt  (still 
buttoned  at  the  neck)  and  blanket  with  large  quan- 
tities of  hair  upon  it,  everything  indicating  the  burn- 
in^  of  a  body  there.  We  returned  and  dug  down  at 
the  spot  indicated  as  the  grave  of  Major  Ballou,  but 
found  no  body  there  ;  bnt  at  the  place  pointed  out 
as  the  grave  where  Colonel  Slocum  was  buried,  we 
fourd  a  box,  which,  upon  being  raised  and  opened, 
"was.  found  to  contain  the  body  of  Colonel  Slocum. 
The  soldiers  who  had  buried  the  two  bodies  were 
satisfied  that  the  grave  had  been  opened  ;  the  body 


taken  out,  beheaded,  and  burn- 

„j  „„    .u,*    {«„•      tj  it        i.         Atrocity  towards  the 
ed,  was  that  of  Major  Ballou,  be-  ' 

Wounded  and  Dead, 
cause  it  was  not  in  the  spot 

where  Colonel  Slocum  was  buried,  but  rather  to  the 
right  of  it.  They  at  once  said  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  had  taken  the  body  of  Major  Ballou 
for  that  of  Colonel  Slocum.  The  shirt  found  near  the 
place  where  the  body  was  burned  I  recognized  as 
one  belonging  to  Major  Ballou,  as  I  had  been  very 
intimate  with  him.  We  gathered  up  the  ashes  con- 
taining the  portion  of  his  remains  that  were  left,  and 
put  them  in  a  coffin  together  with  his  shirt  and  the 
blanket  with  the  hair  left  upon  it.  After  we  had 
done  this  we  went  to  that  portion  of  the  field  where 
the  battle  had  first  commenced,  and  began  to  dig 
for  the  remains  of  Captain  Tower.  We  brought  a 
soldier  with  us  to  designate  the  place  where  he  was 
buried.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and 
had  seen  from  the  window  of  the  house,  where  the 
captain  was  interred.  On  opening  the  ditch  or 
trench  we  found  it  filled  with  soldiers,  all  buried  with 
their  faces  downward.  On  taking  up  some  four  or 
five  we  discovered  the  remains  of  Captain  Tower, 
mingled  with  those  of  the  men.  We  took  them,  plac- 
ed them  in  a  coffin,  and  brought  them  home.' 

"  In  reply  to  a  question  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
buried  intentionally  with  their  faces  downward, 
Governor  Sprague's  answer  was,  '  Undoubtedly ! 
Beyond  all  controversy  ! '  and  that  '  it  was  done  as 
a  mark  of  indignity.'  In  answer  to  another  question 
as  to  what  their  object  could  have  been,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  body  of  Colonel  Slocum,  he  replied  : 
'  Sheer  brutality,  and  nothing  else.  They  did  it  on 
account  of  his  courage  and  chivalry  in  forcing  his 
regiment  fearlessly  and  bravely  upon  them.  He 
destroyed  about  one  half  of  that  Georgia  regiment, 
which  was  made  up  of  their  best  citizens.'  When 
the  inquiry  was  put  whether  he  thought  these  bar- 
barities were  committed  by  that  regiment,  he  re- 
sponded, 'by  that  same  regiment,  I  was  told.' 
While  their  own  dead  were  buried  with  marble  head 
and  foot  stones,  and  names  upon  them,  ours  were 
buried,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  trenches.  This  emi- 
nent witness  concludes  his  testimony  as  follows:  '  I 
have  published  an  order  to  my  second  regiment,  to 
which  these  officers  were  attached,  that  I  shall  not 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  shall  do  unless  they  give 
in  account  of  one  rebel  killed  for  each  one  of  their 
own  number.' 

"  The  members  of  your  committee  might  content 
themselves  by  leaving  this  testimony  to  the  Senate 
and  the  people  without  a  word  of  comment;  but 
when  the  enemies  of  a  just  and  generous  Govern- 
ment are  attempting  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
disloyal  men  in  our  own  country,  and  to  solicit  the 
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Wouuded  and  Dead. 


aid  of  foreign  governments  by 
the  grossest  misrepresentations 
of  the  objects  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  this,  the  most  startling  evidence  of  their 
insincerity  and  inhumanity,  deserves  some  notice  at 
our  hands." 

The  Report  further  adds  : 
"  The  outrages  upon  the  dead  will  revive  the  recol- 
lections of  the  cruelties  to  which  savage  tribes  sub- 
ject their  prisoners.  They  were  buried  in  many 
oases  naked,  with  their  faces  downward;  they  were 
left  to  decay  in  the  open  air;  their  bones  were 
carried  off  as  trophies,  sometimes,  as  the  testimony 
proves,  to  be  used  as  personal  adornments,  and  one 
witness  deliberately  avers  that  the  head  of  one  of 
our  most  gallant  officers  was  cut  off  by  a  secession- 
ist to  be  turned  into,  a  drinking  cup  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage.  Monstrous  as  this  revelation  may 
appear  to  be,  your  committee  have  been  informed 
that  during  the  last  two  weeks  the  skull  «f  a  Union 
soldier  has  been  exhibited  in  the  office  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
which  had  been  converted  to  such  a  purpose,  and 
which  had  been  found  on  the  person  of  one  of  the 
rebel  prisoners  taken  in  a  recent  conflict.  The  tes- 
timony of  Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
most  interesting.  It  confirms  the  worst  reports 
against  the  rebel  soldiers,  and  conclusively  proves 
that  the  body  of  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the 
volunteer  service  was  burned.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  this  hyena  desecration  of  the  honored 
corpse  was  because  the  rebels  believed  it  to  be  the 
body  of  Colonel  Slocum,  against  whom  they  were 
infuriated  for  having  displayed  so  much  courage 
and  chivalry  in  forcing  his  regiment  fearlessly  and 
bravely  upon  them." 

How  justly,  in  view  of  this  horrible  array 
of  evidence,  did  the  committee  remark : 
"Every  step  of  this  monstrous  treason  has 
been  marked  by  violence  and  crime.  No 
transgression  has  been  too  great,  no  wrong 


too  startling,  for  its  leaders.  They  disre- 
garded the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken 
to  support  the  Constitution  ;  they  repudiat- 
ed all  their  obligations  to  the  people  of  the 
Free  States ;  they  deceived  and  betrayed  their 
own  fellow  citizens,  and  crowded  their  armies 
with  forced  levies; 'they  drove  from  their 
midst  all  who  would  not  yield  to  their  des- 
potism, or  filled  their  prisons  with  men  who 
would  not  enlist  under  their  flag.  They 
have  now  crowned  the  rebellion  by  the  per- 
petration of  deeds  scarcely  known  even  to 
savage  warfare.  The  investigations  of  your 
committee  haye  established  this  fact  beyond 
controversy. 

"  Inhumanity  to  the  living  has  been  the 
leading  trait  of  the  rebel  leaders  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  your  committee  to  disclose  as  a 
concerted!  system  their  insults  to  the  wounded, 
and  their  mutilation  and  desecration  of  the 
gallant  dead.  Our  soldiers  taken  prisoners  in 
honorable  battle,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  shameful  treatment.  All  the  consider- 
ations that  inspire  chivalric  emotion  and 
generous  consideration  for  brave  men  have 
been  disregarded.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief 
that  the  men  fighting  in  such  a  cause  as  ours, 
and  sustained  by  a  Government  which  in  the 
midst  of  violence  and  treachery  has  given  re- 
peated evidence  of  its  indulgence,  should 
have  been  subjected  to  treatment  never  be- 
fore resorted  to  by  one  foreign  nation  in  a  con- 
flict with  another." 

The  curtain  of  the  tragedy  of  Bull  Run 
was  painted  in  tears  and  blood  ;  yet  a  scene 
was  enacted  behind  the  veil  over  which  angels 
must  have  wept :  let  us  pray  that  the  civil- 
ized world  never  again  shall  be  pained  by  its 
reproduction. 
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General  Lyon's  De- 
scent on  Buuueville. 


Governor  Jackson's  The    campaign    of    Mis- 

Remiezvous  at  souri  opened  with   Lyon's 

Booneviiie.  pursuit   of  Jackson.     The 

Governor,  as  announced,  (see  page  66,)  fled 
from  Jefferson  City,  June  12th,  having  issued 
his  proclamation  calling  out  fifty  thousand 
troops  to  repel  "  the  invaders"  and  secure 
the  independence  of  the  State.  He  took 
steamer  on  the  13th,  for  Booneviiie,  having 
loaded  the  transport  with  State  ordnance,  mu- 
nitions, stores,  &c,  which  the  vigilance  of 
Price  had  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  an- 
ticipated emergency.  The  troops  called  for 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Boonville,  at 
which  place  the  Governor  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Federal  forces. 

General  Lyon  was  awake 
to  the  emergency.  The 
forces  at  his  immediate  dis- 
posal (four  excellent  regiments  of  volunteers 
and  several  battalions  of  regulars)  had  been 
ready  for  moving  for  several  days.  Two 
regiments  of  Iowa  men  were  at  Keokuk 
ready  for  co-operation.  Eight  Illinois  regi- 
ments were  placed  within  two  hours'  march 
of  St.  Louis  to  await  Lyon's  requisition. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  six  companies  of 
Siegel's  Missouri  volunteers  started  for  the 
Rolla  terminus  of  the  south-west  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad — the  four  additional 
companies  following  the  next  morning.  This 
force  left  squads  at  all  important  bridges  to 
protect  them  against  incendiaries,  but  the 
main  body  moved  direct  for  Rolla,  to  watch 
the  rebels  in  that  direction  and  to  crush  out 
any  uprising  under  the  inspiration  of  Jack- 
son's Proclamation  and  Price's  orders.  Colo- 
nel Salomon's  regiment  now  followed,  when 


the  united  forces  pushed  on  for  Springfield, 
where  it  wras  understood  the  rebels  were  to 
gather  in  force.  The  Gasconade  and  Osage 
River  bridges  having  been  burned,  Lyon  se- 
cured transports  and  prepared  to  push  after 
Price  and  Jackson  immediately,  proposing 
to  strike  them  ere  they  should  have  time  and 
opportunity  for  placing  a  large  army  in  the 
field.  On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June 
13th,  the  steamer  Iatan  left  St.  Louis  for  Jef- 
ferson City,  having  on  board  the  Second  bat- 
talion of  the  First  regiment  Missouri  volun- 
teers, under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrews,  one  section  of  Totten's  light  artil- 
lery, and  two  companies  of  regulars,  under 
Captain  Lathrop.  The  steamer  Swan  also 
loaded  and  departed  for  the  same  point, 
with  the  First  battalion  of  the  First  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Blair,  and  another  sec- 
tion of  Totten's  battery,  and  a  detachment 
of  pioneers.  General  Lyon  and  staff  em- 
barked in  her.  Other  transports  were  or- 
dered to  follow. 

While  these  steamers 
were  ploughing  up  stream, 
the  steamer  White  Cloud 
was  pressing  for  Booneviiie,  having  on  board 
the  Governor,  State  officers,  records,  &c,  as 
well  as  a  full  load  of  cannon,  military  stores 
and  troops.  Other  transports  followed,  bear- 
ing loads  of  "  State  Guards"  and  the  motley 
masses  of  cut-throats  who  quickly  responded 
to  the  call  of  Jackson  and  Price.  The 
"  Border  Ruffians"  had  long  been  out  of  em- 
ploy :  here  was  a  fine  field  and  a  congenial 
service.  They  hastened  to  Price's  standard 
in  great  numbers,  having  ground  from  their 
"  Arkansas  tooth-picks"  the  blood-stains  of 
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Kansas  settlers,  to  prepare  them  for  fresh 
duty  in  their  old  cause — the  cause  of  revo- 
lution and  slavery.  The  Governor  and  his 
forces  debarked  at  Booneville,  near  which 
preparations  were  at  once  taken  for  defense. 
Lyon's  rapid  movements  compelled  the  rebels 
to  great  exertions.  The  country  along  the 
river,  from  Booneville  to  the  Kansas  border, 
was  strongly  secession,  contributing  men  and 
provisions  for  the  Governor's  camp.  Above 
that  it  again  became  loyal,  owing  doubtless 
to  its  close  proximity  to  Kansas  and  Iowa. 
Colonel  Curtis'  sudden  appearance  at  St.  Jo- 
seph, with  his  Iowa  volunteers,  also  had 
much  to  do  in  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
loyalists.  Colonel  Bates'  First  Iowa  volun- 
teers were  distributed  along  the  line  of  the 
North  Missouri  Railway  to  protect  its  pro- 
perty and  to  be  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance. These  dispositions  of  Federal  forces 
confined  Jackson's  hojoe  of  immediate  co-op- 
eration to  the  region  round  about  Booneville. 
After  reading  the  proclamation  of  Jackson 
(see  page  166),  Lyon  prepared  an  address, 
which  was  published  on  the  17th.  It  gave 
his  version  of  his  relations  with  the  Gover- 
nor, and  also  announced  the  War  Depart- 
ment's instructions  under  which  he  had  act- 
ed and  intended  to  act.  This  important  and 
well-written  document  it  is  necessary  to  give 
at  length,  since  it  is  the  "brief  of  the  whole 
Federal  action  in  Missouri : 
' '  To  the  Citizens  of  Missouri  : 

"  Prior    to    the     proclama- 
tion's Address.  . 

tion      issued      by      Governor 

Jackson,  of  date  of  June  12th,  it  is  well  known  to 
you  that  the  Governor  and  Legislature  sympathized 
with  the  rebellion  movements  now  in  progress  in 
the  country,  and  had  adopted  every  means  in  their 
power  to  effect  a  separation  of  this  State  from  the 
General  Government.  For  this  purpose,  parties  of 
avowed  Secessionists  have  been  organized  into  mili- 
tary companies  throughout  the  State,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  es- 
tablishment of  encampments  in  the  State  at  an  un- 
usual period  of  the  year,  and  authorized  for  an  in- 
definite period,  could  have  had  no  other  object  than 
the  concentration  of  a  large  military  force,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  military  law  then 
in  contemplation,  and  subsequently  passed — a  bill 
so  offensive  to  all  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  so  pal- 
pably unconstitutional,  that  it  could  be  accepted  by 
those  only  who  were  willing  to  conform  to  its  ex- 
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traordinary  provisions  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  their  cher- 
ished object — the  disruption  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  provides  for  an  obligation  to  the 
State,  on  the  part  of  all  persons  enrolled  under 
its  provisions,  irrespective  of  any  obligation  to  the 
United  States,  when  the  Constitution  requires  all 
State  officers  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  This  of  itself  is  a  repudiation  of  all 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  whose  Con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Government,  its  officers,  and  such  citizens  as  might 
choose  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and, 
coupled  as  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Governor,  with  declarations  hostile  to  its  autho- 
rity and  in  sympathy  with  those  who  were  arrayed 
in  a  condition  of  actual  hostility  against  it,  could 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  object  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  extraordinary  bill,  having  in  direct 
view  hostilities  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
so  denounced  by  General  Harney,  who  character- 
ized it  as  a  Secession  ordinance  in  his  proclamation 
of  14th  of  May  last.  That  proclamation,  doubtless, 
gave  rise  to  an  interview  between  General  Harney 
and  General  Price,  that  resulted  in  an  agreement 
which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  in  your  State.  That  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  military  bill,  and  all  efforts  of  the  militia 
of  the  State  under  its  provisions,  was  the  basis  of 
the  agreement,  was  shown  as  well  by  this  procla- 
mation of  General  Harney  immediately  preceding  it, 
as  by  a  paper  submitted  to  General  Price,  containing 
the  preliminary  conditions  to  an  interview  with  him. 

"  This  agreement  failed  to  define  specifically  the 
terms  of  the  peace  or  how  far  a  suspension  of  the 
provisions  of  the  military  bill  should  form  a  part  of 
it,  though,  from  the  express  declaration  of  General 
Harney  at  the  time  of  the  conference,  as  well  as 
from  the  foregoing  paper,  a  suspension  of  any  action 
under  the  bill  until  there  could  be  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  its  character  by  some  competent  tribu- 
nal, must  in  good  faith  be  regarded  as  a  fundamen- 
tal basis  of  the  negotiation. 

"  Nevertheless,  immediately  after  this  arrange- 
ment, and  up  to  the  time  of  Governor  Jackson's 
proclamation  inaugurating  complaints  of  attempts 
to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  by  which  most 
exasperating  hardships  have  been  imposed  upon 
peaceful,  loyal  citizens,  coupled  with  persecutions 
and  proscriptions  of  those  opposed  to  its  provisions, 
have  been  made  to  me  as  Commander  of  the  United 
States  forces  here,  and  have  been  carried  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  with  appeals  for  relief, 
from  the  Union  men  of  all  parties  of  the  State  who 
have  been  abused,  insulted,  and,  in  some  instances, 
driven  from  their  homes. 
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"  That  relief  I  conceive  it  to 
Lyon's  Address.  ^    ^     fluty  |()f   a    jugt   Goy. 

eriiment  to  use  every  exertion  in  its  power  to 
give.  Upon  this  point  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  communication  from  the 
department  at  Washington  : 

"  '  Adjutant-General's  Office,  ) 
Washington,  May  27th,  1861.    \ 
'"Brigadier-General  W.  S.  Hakney, 

"  '  Commanding  Department  West,  St.  Louis: 

"  '  Sir:  The  President  observes  with  concern  that 
notwithstanding  the  pledge  of  the  State  authorities 
to  co-operate  in  preserving  the  peace  in  Missouri, 
loyal  citizens  in  great  numbers  continue  to  be 
driven  from  their  homes.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
these  outrages  continue  from  inactivity  or  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  to  prevent 
them.  It  is  enough  that  they  continue,  and  it  will 
devolve  on  you  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  them 
summarily,  by  force  under  your  command,  to  be 
aided  by  such  troops  as  you  may  require  from  Kan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union  by  the  State  authorities  of  Missouri  .are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  have  already  falsified 
their  professions  too  often,  and  are  too  far  commit- 
ted to  secession  to  be  admitted  to  your  confidence,  j 
and  you  can  only  be  sure  of  their  desisting  from 
their  wicked  purposes  when  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  prosecute  them.  You  will,  therefore,  be  unceas- 
ingly watchful  of  their  movements,  and  not  permit 
the  clamors  of  their  partisans  and  opponents  of  the 
measures  already  taken,  to  prevent  you  from  check- 
ing every  movement  against  the  Government,  how- 
ever disguised,  under  the  pretended  State  authority. 
The  authority  of  the  United  States  is  paramount, 
and  whenever  it  is  apparent  that  a  movement,  whe- 
ther by  order  of  State  authority  or  not,  is  hostile, 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  put  it  down. 

"  (Signed,)     L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant-General." 

"  It  is  my  design  to  carry  out  these  instructions  in 
their  letter  and  spirit.  Their  justice  and  propriety 
will  be  appreciated  by  whoever"  takes  an  enlighten- 
ed view  of  the  relations  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri 
to  the  General  Government.  Nor  can  such  policy 
be  construed  as  at  all  disparaging  to  the  rights  or 
dignity  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  as  infringing  in 
any  sense  upon  the  individual  liberty  of  its  citizens. 
The  recent  proclamation  of  Governor  Jackson,  by 
which  he  has  set  at  defiance  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  and  urged  you  to  make  war  upon 
them,  is  but  a  consummation  of  his  treasonable  pur- 
poses, long  indicated  by  his  acts  and  expressed 
opinions,  and  now  made  manifest.  If,  in  suppress- 
ing these  treasonable  projects,  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  maintaining  its  digni- 
ty as  above  indicated,  hostilities  should  unfortunate- 
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ly  occur,  and  unhappy  consequences  should  follow, 
I  would  hope  that  all  aggravation  of  those  events 
may  be  avoided,  and  that  they  may  be  diverted 
from  the  innocent  and  may  fall  only  on  the  heads 
of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  provoked. 

"  In  the  discharge  of  these  plain  but  onerous  du- 
ties, I  shall  look  for  the  countenance  and  active  co- 
operation of  all  good  citizens,  and  I  shall  expect 
them  to  discountenance  all  illegal  combinations  or 
organizations,  and  support  and  uphold,  by  every 
lawful  means,  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  which  depend  their  liberties  and 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights. 

"  (Signed,)  N.  LYON, 

"  Brigadier-General  United  States  Volunteers, 
Commanding." 

Lyon  landed  at  Jefferson 
City  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth,  where  several  addi- 
tional transports  soon  arrived  •with  troops 
from  St.  Louis.  Having  installed  Colonel 
Boernstein  as  Military  Governor,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  he  proceeded  tip  the 
river  in  three  steamers  with  his  troops,  con- 
sisting of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Frank 
Blair,  one  half  of  Boernstein's  men,  several 
companies  of  regulars  and  a  detachment  of 
regular  artillery,  under  command  of  Captain 
Totten.  This  force  reached  Rockport  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  immediately  cross- 
ed the  river  to  seek  for  the  Secessionists, 
whose  encampment  was  four  and  a  half  miles 
below  Booneville,  on  the  Missouri  river.  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  and  Price  had  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Booneville  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  had  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred half-armed  men  awaiting  their  orders. 
Informed  of  the  rapid  approach  of  Lyon, 
Jackson  and  Price  resolved  not  to  make  a 
stand,  and  had  (on  the  16th)  ordered  the 
State  Guards  to  disband ;  but,  the  appear- 
ance of  Lyon  on  the  17th  arrested  the  unset- 
tled movements  of  the  disconcerted  rebels 
and  compelled  them  to  fight  or  surrender. 
Price,  being  sick,  retired  from  all  conduct  of 
affairs.  Colonel  Marmaduke,  then  in  com- 
mand at  the  camp,  resolved  to  fight.  Hoping 
to  surprise  the  National  troops  ere  they  could 
land  from  their  transports,  .the  rebel  Colonel 
started  for  the  landing  (some  two  miles  be- 
low) only  to  meet  Lyon  at  the  head  of  his 
force,  moving  in  good  order  direct  for  camp. 
Skirmishing  followed,  when   the  State  ad- 
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vance  fell  back.  Marmadukc  placed  his 
force  —  consisting  of  two  regiments  and'  a 
strong  detachment  of  cavalry — in  good  posi- 
tion to  receive  the  attack.  Totten  opened 
with  his  guns,  the  infantry  filed  left  and 
right  along  the  road,  and  opened  with  mus- 
ketry. It  was  but  a  brief  matter,  however, 
for  the  rebels  soon  gave  way  and  fled  with 
much  precipitation  to  their  partially  for- 
tified quarters.  Upon  that  place,  a  how- 
itzer on  board  one  of  the  steam  transports 
was  made  to  bear,  and  planted  its  shots  so 
cleverly  that  Marmaduke's  men  incontinently 
scattered  in  disorder,  leaving  as  spoils  for  the 
Union  army  a  large  amount  of  camp  equip- 
age, much  stores,  considerable  clothing,  arms, 
&C,  &c.  A  battery  of  two  guns  command- 
ing the  river,  abandoned  by  the  rebel  infan- 
try, was  taken,  together  with  its  horses, 
equipments  and  men.  The  howitzer  on  the 
transport,  having  a  good  view  of  the  flying 
foe,  added  to  their  terror  by  a  few  shots, 
which  did  some  havoc. 

Thus  ended  the  "battle  of  Booneville" — a 
mere  farce  of  a  fight  at  best.  Jackson  view- 
ed the  smoke  of  the  battle  from  afar,  and  fled 
to  the  west  with  all  the  haste  of  a  bearer  of 
dispatches.  Price  "  retired"  toward  Warsaw, 
whither  many  of  the  troops  made  their  way 
—  their  design  being  eventually  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  advancing  forces  of  Mc- 
Cullough  and  Rains.  The  Federal  loss  was 
two  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  about  forty  killed  and  wounded  and 
a  large  number  of  prisoners.  From  Boone- 
ville Lyon  issued  his  first 
military  proclamation  to 
those  in  arms  and  to  the  citizens.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  treasonable  act  of  Jackson  in 
his  late  proceedings,  the  General  recurred  to 
his  own  procedure  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection sought  to  be  created.  His  descent  on 
that  point  had  resulted  in  his  seizure  of  a 
number  of  the  troops  who  had  gathered  to 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  most  of  whom  were 
"  prisoners  of  immature  age"  who  had  been, 
by  their  own  professions,  induced  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Government  through  the 
calumnies  and  falsehoods  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers. These  he  had  released,  saying  :  "  I  have 
done  this  in  spite  of  the  well-known  facts 
that  the  leaders  in  the  present  rebellion,  hav- 
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ing  long  experienced  the  mildness  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  still  feel  confident  that  this 
mildness  cannot  be  overtaxed  even  by  fac- 
tious hostilities,  having  in  view  its  over- 
throw ;  but  lest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Camp  Jackson  affair,  this  clemency  shall  still 
be  misconstrued,  it  is  proper  to  give  warning 
that  the  Government  cannot  always  be  ex- 
pected to  indulge  in  it  to  the  compromise  of 
its  evident  welrare."     He  then  added  : 

"  Hearing  that  those  plotting  against  the  Govern- 
ment have  falsely  represented  that  the  Government 
troops  intended  a  forcible  and  violent  invasion  of 
Missouri  for  purposes  of  military  despotism  and  ty- 
ranny, I  hereby  give  notice  to  the  people  of  this 
State  that  I  shall  scrupulously  avoid  all  interference 
with  the  business,  right  and  property  of  every  de- 
scription recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
belonging  to  law-abiding  citizens.  But  it  is  equally 
my  duty  to  maintain  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
United  States  with  such  force  as  I  have  at  my  com- 
mand, which  will  be  retained  only  so  long  as  oppo- 
sition makes  it  necessary,  and  that  it  is  my  wish, 
and  shall  be  my  purpose,  to  visit  any  unavoidable 
rigor  arising  in  this  issue  upon  those  only  who  pro- 
voke it. 

"  All  persons  who,  under  the  misapprehensions 
above  mentioned,  have  taken  up  arms,  or  who  are 
now  preparing  to  do  so,  are  invited  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  relinquish  their  hostilities  toward 
the  Federal  Government,  and  are  assured  that  they 
may  do  so  without  being  molested  for  past  oc- 
currences." 

This  dispersion  of  the 
rebels  was  followed  by  their 
hasty  retreat  towards  the  south.  A  strong 
detachment  of  the  "  State  Guard,"  retreating 
towards  Warsaw,  on  the  18th,  fell  upon  a 
half-organized  regiment  of  Home  (Federal) 
Guards  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  at  Cole, 
killing  twenty  -  three  of  them,  wounding 
twenty  and  bearing  off  thirty  as  prisoners. 
This  savage  onslaught  by  over  twelve  hun- 
dred men  upon  a  surprised  and  only  partially 
armed  foe,  mustering,  all  told,  about  four 
hundred  muskets  was  the  revenge  the  ruffi- 
ans wreaked  for  their  defeat  on  the  previous 
day.  They  found  the  unsuspecting  Union- 
ists in  a  barn,  and  shot  into  it  at  their  plea- 
sure, from  behind  trees  and  fences,  picking 
off  every  man  who  ventured  in  sight.  A 
gallant  sally  was  made  by  Captain  Cook,  by 
which  the  remnant  of  his  little  force  escaped 
slaughter  entire. 
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Lyon's  Policy. 


A  concentration  of  Na- 
tional troops  followed  Ly- 
on's occupation  of  Jefferson  and  Booneville. 
A  quick  campaign  was  to  be  prosecuted,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  crush  the  Secessionists 
before  they  could  receive  aid  from  the  Con- 
federacy or  could  effect  a  thorough  organ- 
ization among  themselves.  Lyon's  policy 
was  characterized  by  decision.  His  percep- 
tions were  clear,  his  movements  rapid,  his 
enthusiasm  inspiring.  He  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  Had  Government  thrown 
men  and  means  into  Missouri  to  his  call,  he 
would  have  swept  the  rebels  from  the  State 
in  a  few  weeks'  time.  But,  Government  was 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  affairs  around  Wash- 
ington that  Lyon's  plans  were  left  to  be  con- 
summated with  no  further  help  than  the  ad- 
joining States  could  bestow  in  furnishing  a 
few  regiments  of  partially  armed  men.  The 
first  regiments  of  Missouri  volunteers  were 
armed  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Gen- 
eral Lyon  and  Colonel  Frank  Blair ;  but  the 
inadequate  supply  of  arms  soon  restricted  the 
usefulness  of  the  Missouri  Unionists,  and  thus 
crippled  Lyon  to  a  serious  degree.* 

*  To  show  bow  slowly  arras  were  supplied  to  the 
several  States,  for  placing  their  volunteers  in  the 
field,  we  may  give  the  following  table  of  the  deliver- 
ies from  the  •  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Armory 
from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  1«61  : 
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During  the  same  time  there  were  delivered  to  the 
several  Government  arsenals  the  following,  for  Gov- 
ernment disposition  and  use  :  New  York  Arsenal, 
2,200  muskets,  patent  of  '42;  2,600  rifle  muskets, 
patent  of  '55  ;  ten  Coehorn  mortars— total,  4,810. 

Washington  Arsenal,  802  rifle  muskets  of  '55. 

Alleghany  Arsenal,  1,000  rifle  muskets  of '55. 


Movement   of  Troops 
Southward. 


Colonel  Boernstein  issued  his  proclamation 
at  Jefferson  City  on  the  17th  of  June,  an- 
nouncing the  flight  of  the  Governor  and  State 
officers.  He  declared  his  purpose  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  judicial  and  civil  authorities  to 
preserve  law  and  order. 

Colonel  Siegel  arrived  at 
Springfield,  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  State, 
June  23d,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
regiments  of  Colonels  Salomon  and  Brown. 
On  the  24th,  five  companies  of  cavalry,  six 
companies  of  infantry  and  dragoons,  and  two 
companies  of  volunteers,  in  all  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  one  battery, 
all  under  the  command  of  Major  S.  D.  Stur- 
gis,  left  Kansas  City  destined  for  the  same 
point.  Lyon's  forces  at  Booneville  lacked  so 
much  for  transportation  as  to  be  unable  to 
move  southward  after  Price,  and  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  troops  already  passed  down  by 
way  of  Rolla,  until  July  2d,  when,  with  three 
thousand  men,  he  took  up  his  march  via 
Smithton  for  Osceola,  there  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Sturgis'  force.  He  left  the  north- 
western section  of  the  State  in  the  keeping 
of  three  regiments — the  Second  and  Third 
Iowa  and  Sixteenth  Illinois — all  under  the 
general  command  of  Colonel  Smith,  with 
head-quarters  at  Palmyra.  This  force  was 
deemed  amply  sufficient  to  control  the  seces- 
sion element  and  to  protect  the  railway  prop- 
erty in  that  region. 

Learning  that  Jackson  was  coming  down 
through  Cedar  county,  from  the  north,  with 
his  "gathered  bands  of  ragamuffins  and  cut- 
throats," Siegel  pushed  out  from  Springfield 
to  Mount  Vernon  to  prevent  his  junction  with 
Price,  who  was  then,  near  Neosho,  with  about 


St.  Louis  Arsenal,  2,500  muskets  of  '22;  2,500 
muskets  of  '40— total,  5,000. 

West  Point  Cadets,  300  rifle  muskets  of  *55. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  two  twelve-pound  howitzers — 
total  to  the  regular  army,  11,914. 

As  the  Springfield  armory  was  the  chief  source  of 
reliance,  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly  inadequate  the 
supply  was  to  the  demand.  The  deficit  was  made 
up  by  the  purchase  of  all  arms  manufactured  by  the 
several  extensive  private  factories  of  Colt's  arms, 
the  Ames'  rifle  works,  &c.  Agents  were  also  dis- 
patched to  Europe,  and  by  July  1st  large  importa- 
tions of  Enfield  rifles  and  Belgian  arms  began  to 
flow  in. 
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Siege]  After  Price. 


eight  hundred  "  State 
Guards"  and  Secessionists 
enlisted  in  that  vicinity.  The  presence  there, 
at  that  early  day,  of  the  General,  proves  that 
his  "illness"  at  Booneville,  if  it  did  prevent 
his  sharing  the  honors  of  that  fight,  was  not 
serious  enough  to  retard  his  rapid  transit  to 
the  south.  Siegel,  arriving  at  Mount  Vernon, 
pressed  on  to  Neosho,  June  30th,  hoping  to 
engage  and  destroy  Price's  command,  then 
to  turn  and  crowd  Jackson  and  his  General 
commanding,  Parsons,  back  upon  Lyon's  ad- 
vance. This  dashing  movement  failed — the 
valiant  Price  again  having  taken  the  alarm 
and  fled  toward  Maysville.  Siegel  then  turn- 
ed his  face  to  the  north  in  quest  of  Jackson. 
'Ere  he  could  reach  the  vicinity  of  Carthage, 
the  entire  commands  of  Rains,  Parsons,  Slack 
and  Jackson  had  united  at  Rupes  Creek,  (July 
4th.)  eight  miles  north  of  Carthage. 

Brigadier-General  Sweeny  having,  in  the 
meantime,  reached  Springfield,  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  National  forces,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Lyon.  He  ordered  Siegel 
to  attack  the  foe,  which  he  was  quite  ready 
to  do,*  though  fearing  for  the  result  owing 
to  the  great  disparity  of  numbers.  On  the 
morning  of  July  5th  he  broke  camp  near  Car- 
thage and  started  to  find  the  enemy.  His 
force  consisted  of  nine  companies  of  his  own 
(Third)  regiment,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hassendeubel,  Missouri  vol- 
unteers ;  seven  companies  of  the  Fifth  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Salomon  ;  and  eight  field  pieces 
under  command  of  Major  Backof. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  a 
fine  prairie,  three  miles 
beyond  Dry  Fork  Creek,  the  rebels  were  dis- 
covered at  a  halt — they,  too,  having  broke 
camp  early  on  that  morning  to  "  find  and 
wipe  out  the  Dutch  hirelings,"  as  one  of  their 
leading  officers  afterwards  wrote.  The  ene- 
my's force  comprised  State  troops  and  volun- 
teers to  the  number  of  fifty-five  hundred — 
nearly  one  half  mounted — and  a  battery  of 
five  guns. 

"  Approaching  to  within  eight  hundred 
yards"  wrote  one  who  was  present,  "  Siegel 

*  There  is  some  doubt  on  this  point.  By  some  au- 
thorities Siegel  is  said  to  have  acted  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility entirely.  His  official  report  to  General 
Sweeny  would  seem  to  indicate  as  much. 
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disposed     his     forces     for 

..       ,         „.  ...  Battle  of  Carthage. 

attack.  The  artillery  was 
allotted :  on  our  left  two  six-pounders ; 
centre,  two  six-pounders  and  two  twelve- 
pounders  ;  two  six-pounders  on  our  right. 
The  enemy,  occupying  the  highest  ground  in 
the  prairie,  had  in  position  one  six-pounder 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  in  his  centre  one 
twelve  and  two  six-pounders.  The  fight 
commenced  at  half-past  nine,  when  large 
bodies  of  infantry  began  to  appear.  The  fir- 
ing of  the  enemy  was  wretched.  I  have  seen 
much  artillery  practice,  but  never  saw  such 
bad  gunnery  before.  Their  balls  and  shells 
went  over  us,  and  exploded  in  the  open  prai- 
rie. At  eleven  o'clock  we  had  silenced  their 
twelve-pounder  and  broken  their  centre  so 
much  that  disorder  was  apparent.  After  the 
first  five  shots,  the  two  secession  flags  which 
they  carried  were  not  shown.  They  display- 
ed the  State  flag,  which  we  did  not  fire  at. 
At  about  two  o'clock  the  cavalry  attempted 
to  outflank  us,  on  both  right  and  -left.  As 
we  had  left  our  baggage  trains  three  miles  in 
the  rear,  not  anticipating  a  serious  engage- 
ment, it  wTas  necessary  to  fall  back  to  prevent 
their  capture.  Colonel  Siegel  then  ordered 
two  six  pounders  to  the  rear,  and  changed 
his  front,  two  six-pounders  on  the  flanks,  and 
the  twelve  and  six-pounders  in  the  rear,  and 
commenced  falling  back  in  a  steady  and  or- 
derly manner,  firing  as  we  went.  We  pro- 
ceeded, with  hardly  a  word  to  be  heard  ex- 
cept the  orders  of  the  officers,  until  we  reach- 
ed our  baggage  wagons,  which  had  ap- 
proached with  the  two  companies  left  in  re- 
serve. They  were  formed  (fifty  wagons)  into 
a  solid  square,  and  surrounded  by  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  as  before.  The  retreat 
was  without  serious  casualty,  until  we  ap- 
proached the  Dry  Fork  Creek,  where  the 
road  passes  between  bluffs  on  either  side. 
The  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  eight  hundred 
strong,  had  concentrated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek,  to  cut  us  off.  Colonel  Sie- 
gel ordered  two  more  canuon  to  the  right 
and  left  oblique  in  front,  and  then  by  a  con- 
centrated cross-fire  poured  in  upon  them  a 
brisk  fire  of  canister  and  shrapnell  shell. 
The  confusion  which  ensued  was  terrific. 
Horses,  both  with  and  without  riders,  were 
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Rattle  of  Carthage.        &hout    th(J   ^^    and    the 

riders  in  a  perfect  panic.  We  took  here 
two  or  three  prisoners,  who,  upon  being 
questioned,  said  their  force  numbered  about 
five  thousand  five  hundred,  and  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which 
our  troops  behaved." 

The  retreat  upon  Carthage  was  continued. 
Several  brief  conflicts  occurred  at  the  creek 
crossings.  A  stand  at  Carthage  would  have 
been  made  but  for  fear  of  the  exhaustion  of 
artillery  ammunition,  which  already  was 
running  low.  The  enemy  disputed  the  pas- 
sage at  the  village,  when  a  severe  encounter 
followed,  in  which  the  rebels  suffered  so  se 
verely  as  to  prevent  them  from  any  further 
pursuit  in  that  masterly  retreat  before  im- 
mensely superior  numbers.*  The  Federalists 
fell  back  upon  Sarcoxie.  It  was  a  most  for- 
tunate escape,  indeed,  for  during  the  evening 
of  the  5th,  and  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Jack- 
pon,  Parsons  and  Rains  were  joined  by 
Price,  Ben  McCullough  and  General  Pierce — 
whose  united  commands  of  Texan  and  Ark- 
ansas troops  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
sand, with  heavy  reenforcements  on  the  way. 
This  extraordinary  conjunction  of  notable 
Southern  leaders  gave  promise  of  desperate 
work.  If  defeated,  the  Secessionists'  power 
in  Missouri  would  be  broken  effectually  ;  if 
successful  in  overcoming  Lyon  and  Sweeny, 
or  in  compelling  their  retreat,  the  way  to 
Jefferson  City  and  the  Government  would 
be  opened.  Lyon  at  once  comprehended  his 
great  danger  and  moved  with  all  celerity 
upon  Springfield,  whither  Siegel's  little 
band  of  heroes  also  retired  by  way  of  Mount 
Vernon,  soon  after  the  affair  at  Carthage. 

The  Federal  loss  on  the  5th  was  thirteen 
killed  and  thirty-one  wounded — all  of  which 
were  brought  off.  The  rebel  loss  was  con- 
fessed by  the  prisoners  to  have  been  very 
heavy,  but  no  authentic  report  has  been 
made.  A  letter  written  by  Colonel  Hughes, 
commanding  the  First  regiment  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Guards,  confessed  the  loss  of  his 
own  regiment  to  have  been  fifteen  killed  and 
forty  wounded. 

Major-General   John   C.  Fremont  was  ap- 

*  See  Appendix,  page  508,  for  diagrams  and  inci- 
dents of  tbis  retreat. 


Intense  Excitement 
in  the  State. 


pointed  to  the  "  Department 
of  the  West,"  July  9th,  but 
did  not  assume  an  active 
command  until  late  in  the  month.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  was  in  the  throes  of  an 
extroardinary  excitement.  Innumerable  con- 
flicts occurred  between  detached  bodies  of 
rebels  and  Unionists — several  of  which  as- 
sumed the  magnitude  of  well  performed  bat- 
tles. Proclamations  flew  around  as  briskly 
as  new  commanders  c#me  into  the  field.  Major 
Sturgis  issued  one  at.  Clinton,  July  4th.  The 
same  day  General  Sweeny  promulgated  hi8 
manifesto  at  Springfield.  General  Hurlburt 
addressed  the  people  of  North-eastern  Mis- 
souri July  15th.  Brigadier  General  Pope,  the 
people  of  North  Missouri,  July  19th.  Colonel 
McNeil  suppressed  the  State  Journal  at  St. 
Louis,  July  11th,  and  a  proclamation  imme- 
diately followed.  These  documents  are  chief- 
ly valuable  as  showing  under  what  orders  the 
various  commanding  officers  acted.  All  pro- 
mised protection  to  citizens,  respect  for  pro- 
perty and  State  laws,  &o,  &c,  and  asserted 
the  purposes  of  the  General  Government  to 
be  the  suppression  of  all  acts  of  rebellion,  vi- 
olence and  treason. 

These  numerous  small  en- 
gagements embraced  the 
affair  at  Munroe  Station,  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railway.  Colo- 
nel Smith,  learning  of  the  gathering  in  that 
vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  Secessionists  un- 
der command  of  General  Harris,  moved  from 
Palmyra  upon  that  place,  July  10th,  and 
thence  to  Palmyra,  where  the  insurgents  were 
encamped.  A  sharp  fight  occurred  at  that 
point,  when  the  enemy  fell  back  upon  Mun- 
roe. A  detachment  under  Colonel  Owens 
(rebel),  of  mounted  men,  preceded  their  re- 
treat and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  rail- 
road property  at  the  Station.  Smith  follow- 
ed to  the  Station,  and,  taking  possession  of 
the  female  seminary  building,  prepared  to 
hold  it  until  a  force  could  reach  him  sufficient 
to  clear  out  the  enemy.  He  dispatched  a  call 
for  help  to  Quincy,  and  was  soon  in  a  state 
of  siege.  His  guns,  however,  kept  the  would- 
be  assailants  at  bay,  and  help  arriving  in 
good  season,  General  Harris  soon  found  it  too 
hot  for  him.  Being  pressed  front  and  rear 
he  disa})peared,  leaving  seventy-five  prisoners. 


The  Aff  ur  at  Munroe 
■Station. 
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one  gun  and  a  large  number  of  horses  in  the 

hands  of  the  Unionists. 

It  was  for  rejoicing  over 

Suppression  of  the         ,,  .  „ 

p  this  temporary  success  ot 

Harris,  that  the  State  Jour- 
nal at  St.  Louis  was  suppressed  by  Colonel 
McNeil.  That  paper  sought  to  inspire  an 
insurrectionary  spirit  in  St.  Louis ;  its  office 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  violent 
and  dangerous  Secessionists ;  Lyon  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  suppress  it.  The  excitement  in 
St.  Louis,  at  that  period,  was  intense,  and  it 
required  all  the  watchfulness  of  the  military 
to  preserve  the  peace.  As  in  Baltimore,  many 
leading  families  were  uncompromisingly  hos- 
tile to  the  General  Government,  and  secretly 
labored  to  perfect  organizations  which  should 
be  ready,  at  the  first  propitious  moment,  to 
fly  to  arms  in  behalf  of  Governor  Jackson's 
cause.  Affairs  were  managed  with  great  dis- 
cretion by  Colonel  McNeil,  pending  the  arri- 
val of  Fremont,  who  lingered  in  the  East  to 
arrange  for  the  stupendous  campaign  which 
he  had  resolved  upon  prosecuting  down  the 
Mississippi  valley. 
T      ,  D   ...  Lyon    reached    Spring;- 

Lyou's  Position  at  J  i        o 

Springfield  during       field   July   10th.       He    was 
Jll|y-  soon    followed     by    Major 

Sturgis.  With  these  united  commands  he 
prepared  at  once  to  meet  McCullough  and 
his  confederates,  then  menacing  Springfield 
in  great  force.  But,  his  resources  were  so  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  task  in  hand,  and  af- 
fairs at  St.  Louis  so  disordered,  that  he 
could  only  await,  in  the  consummation  of 
his  work,  for  the  advent  of  Fremont.  Clothed 
with  most  absolute  authority,  it  was  believed 
that  he  could  give  Lyon  the  men  and  guns 
needed  to  stay  the  march  of  the  Southern 
armies  upon  Jefferson  City  and  St.  Louis. 
How  that  loyal,  spirited  soul  must  have 
chafed  at  its  prison-bars  as  day  by  day  roll- 
ed away  and  no  help  came  !  Around  him 
were  gathered  a  few  trusty  souls — a  brigade 
or  two  of  brave  fellows  who  would  follow 
their  leader  to  the  death — alas  !  that  they 
did  so! — but,  of  all  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  rushing  to  the  field,  a 
mere  handful  only  were  turned  towards 
Springfield:  There  that  band  of  heroes  stood 
during  all  July,  far  in  the  interior,  facing 
a  huge   army    of    infuriated     and    reckless 


foes  drawn  chiefly  from  the  vagabonds  of 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  Missouri  ;  yet,  no  suc- 
cor came,  and  Lyon  resolved  to  strike  with 
his  weak  ranks  rather  than  to  end  his  brief 
campaign  in  dishonor,  by  retreat — thus  open- 
ing an  easy  path  to  the  North  for  the  enemy. 

Hearing  of  the  concen- 
,        .  _  ,      „     '   .  The  Expedition 

tration  at  I  orsyth  of  a  reb-  ,  „      .. 

J  against  Forsyth. 

el  force,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  corps  there  being  enlisted,  Lyon 
dispatched  General  Sweeny  thither  to  dis- 
perse the  enemy,  break  up  the  rendezvous 
and  to  hold  the  place  for  further  orders. 
Forsyth  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  White 
River,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Ark- 
ansas State  line.  Sweeny  moved  from  Spring- 
field, July  20th,  with  two  companies  of  regu- 
lar cavalry.  Captain  Stanley  ;  one  section  of 
Captain  Totten's  battery,  Lieutenant  Solaski ; 
one  company  of  Kansas  rangers,  Captain 
Wood;  five  hundred  of  the  First  Iowa,  Colo- 
nel Merritt ;  and  five  hundred  of  the  Kansas 
Second,  Colonel  Mitchell.  A  squad  of  eighty 
Home  Guards  afterwards  joined  the  expedi- 
tion. The  vicinity  of  Forsyth,  (fifty  miles 
away  from  Springfield,)  was  not  reached  un- 
til the  22d,  when  the  place  was  occupied. 
The  rebels,  who  had  taken  to  the  bluff's  over- 
looking the  town,  made  a  sharp  resistance, 
but  the  cavalry  and  rangers  soon  turned 
them  out  of  their  covert  by  dashing  charges 
and  flank  movements.  The  artillery  flung  a 
shell  or  two  into  the  Court  House,  but  was 
not  called  into  further  requisition.  The  ex- 
pedition resulted  only  in  scattering  the  foe, 
to  gather  at  some  other  jjoint. 

After  the  battle  at  Carthage  the  rebel 
chiefs  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  points 
surrounding  Springfield.  Ben  McCullough 
assumed  the  chief  direction  of  their 
movements — Governor  Jackson  having  re- 
tired towards  New  Madrid  for  an  easy  escape 
into  the  Confederate  States  in  event  of  disas- 
ter to  his  cause,  while  Price  traveled  ner- 
vously and  ceaselessly  through  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  the  State  (generally 
in  secrecy),  to  arouse  and  organize  the  seces- 
sion elements.  The  bubbling  and  seething 
of  the  cauldron  was  owing  primarily  to  the 
almost  ubiquitous  presence  of  that  emissary 
of  the  rebellion.  The  labors  of  the  State  Con- 
vention—which convened  July  20th,  to  take 
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action  hi  the  matter  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Government  by  the  election  of  State  (provis- 
ional) officers— gave  Price  and  Jackson  great 
cause  for  uneasiness,  being  largely  composed 
of  Unionists.  The  Governor  and  his  emis- 
sary struggled  desperately  to  arouse  the  revo- 
lutionary element  so  far  as  to  render  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention  nugatory.  They 
struggled  in  vain,  however ;  for  the  Conven- 
tion soon  restored  the  Government,  and  its 
authority  was  respected  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  (The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention are  referred  to  hereafter.) 

Learning  that  McCul- 
lough was  closing  his  lines 
around  Springfield  and  ad- 
vancing in  two  columns  by  way  of  Cassville 
on  the  south  and  Sarcoxie  on  the  west,  Lyon 
determined  not  to  await  but  to  assail.  The 
column  moving  uy>  from  Cassville  was  re- 
ported as  being  fifteen  thousand.  It  was 
composed  of  the  combined  commands  of  Mc- 
Cullough, Price,  McBride  and  Pearce — all  of 
which  moved  out  of  Cassville  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st,  taking  the  direct  road  to 
Springfield.  To  meet  and  crush  this  body 
the  Federal  commander  called  into  requisition 
almost  his  entire  force — leaving  at  Spring- 
field but  a  guard.  This  force,  as  it  rendez- 
voused at  Crane  Creek,  ten  miles  south  of 
Springfield,  on  the  night  of  August  1st,  con- 
sisted of  five  companies  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond regulars,  Major  Sturgis ;  five  companies 
of  the  First  Missouri  volunteers,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Andrews  ;  two  companies  Second 
Missouri  volunteers,  Major  Osterhaus ;  three 
companies  Third  Missouri  volunteers,  Colonel 
Siegel ;  the  Fifth  regiment  Missouri  volun- 
teers, Colonel  Salomon ;  the  First  regiment 
Iowa  volunteers,  Colonel  Bates  ;  the  First 
Kansas  volunteers,  Colonel  Deitzler  ;  the 
Second  Kansas  volunteers,  Colonel  Mitchell ; 
two  companies  of  regular  cavalry,  Captains 
Stanley  and  Carr ;  three  companies  cavalry 
(recruits),  Lieutenant  Lathrop  ;  Captain  Tot- 
ten's  (regular)  battery  of  six  guns — six  and 
twelve-pounders;  Lieutenant  DuBois'  battery 
(regular)  of  four  guns — six  and  twelve- 
pounders  ;  Captain  Shaefi'ers'  battery  (Mis- 
souri volunteer  artillery)  of  six  guns — six 
and  twelve-pounders  : — amounting,  all  told, 


Battle  of  Dug 
Springs. 


to   about  fifty-five  hundred   foot,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cavalry  and  eighteen  guns. 

With  this  solidly  com- 
pacted and  reliable  force  . 
the  march  was  resumed 
early  Friday  morning,  August  2d,  taking  the 
direct  road  to  Dug  Springs  valley,  which  the 
enemy  were  expected  to  pass.  Arriving  at 
that  locality,  the  presence  of  a  heavy  column 
of  the  rebels  was  indicated  by  dense  clouds 
of  dust  arising  from  the  hills  opposite.  The 
Federal  army  was  then  drawn  up  for  battle, 
and  a  battalion  of  skirmishers  thrown  forward 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  out. 
Much  maneeuvering  failed  to  produce  this 
desired  result,  when  Lyon  ordered  the  entire 
column  to  fall  back  as  if  in  retreat.  This 
succeeded.  The  rebels  pressed  forward  to 
cut  ofl"  Captain  Steele's  company  of  infantry, 
(regulars,)  and  Captain  Stanley's  company 
of  cavalry,  left  as  a  decoy.  This  detachment 
comprised  about  five  hundred  infantry. 
These  were  allowed  to  come  within  close 
rifle  distance,  when  fire  was  opened  on  them 
with  effect,  creating  disorder  in  their  ranks. 
An  enthusiastic  sub-officer  of  the  Federal  in 
fantry  cried  "charge!"  when  forward  rushed 
about  thirty  of  the  regulars.  The  cavalry, 
astonished  at  this  reckless  dash,  could  but 
support  it,  and  flung  themselves  upon  the 
enemy.  Thunderstruck  and  broken  by  this 
crushing  onslaught,  they  soon  scattered 
in  utter  disorder.  Supports  then  came  up 
from  both  sides.  Totten's  guns  were  quickly 
in  place.  The  enemy's  advance  now  consist- 
ed of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  Into  their 
ranks  shells  from  the  battery  were  dropped 
with  perfect  precision,  and  soon  the  entire 
force  was  in  rapid  flight.  This  was  all  of  the 
battle  of  Dug  Springs. 


McCullough's     advance 


Advance  to  Curran 

and  return  to 
.-pringfi  Id. 


toward  Curran,  whither 
Lyon  followed  on  the  morning  of  August 
3d,  occupying  Curran  on  that  day.  After 
tarrying  there  a  day,  and  finding  that  the 
entire  rebel  column  had  deflected  and  moved 
off  toward  Sarcoxie  to  make  a  junction  with 
the  second  column  and  strike  Springfield 
from  the  west,  Lyon  retraced  his  march,  reach- 
ing his  old  camps  at  Springfield  on  the  6th 
— the   troops   having   suffered   greatly   from 
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The  Advance  for  the 
Night  Attack. 


heat  and  want  of  water.  The  loss  of  the 
Federals  in  the  entire  expedition  was  three 
Killed,  two  deaths  from  heat,  and  eight 
wounded.  The  rebel  loss  could  not  be  as- 
certained, though  it  is  known  to  have  been 
quite  serious.  That  cavalry  dash  sent  many 
a  poor  wretch  to  his  last  account.  Their 
wounded,  it  was  ascertained,  numbered  forty. 
The  enemy,  under  the  chief  command  of 
Price,  advanced  slowly  but  in  full  strength 
toward  Springfield,  arriving  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Springfield,  on  the 
7th.  Knowing  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  ob- 
taining some  advantage  over  the  opposing 
host  —  numbering,  as  it  did,  fully  twenty 
thousand  men — Lyon  studied  a  surprise  and 
arranged  for  a  night  attack  on  the  7th,  but, 
midnight  was  so  far  past  when  all  was  in  rea- 
diness for  moving,  that  an  attack  was  deferred. 
The  enterprise  was,  however,  again  attempt- 
ed. On  the  night  of  the 
9th  the  entire  Federal  force 
marched  out  from  Spring- 
field and  the  adjoining  camps,  in  two  columns 
— one  commanded  by  Lyon,  the  other  by  Siegel, 
Lyon  was  to  advance  and  assault  by  the 
front,  while  Siegel  should  pass  the  enemy's 
camps  to  the  east,  and,  falling  upon  them, 
cut  through  their  right  while  Lyon  drove 
through  their  centre. 

The  enemy,  also,  had  resolved  upon  a  night 
advance  from  Wilson's  Creek  camp,  upon 
Springfield,  hoping  to  surround  it,  and,  by 
day-break,  to  close  in  u2)on  Lyon  so  as  to 
prevent  his  escape  to  Rolla.  Every  disposi- 
tion was  made  for  the  movement — -the  men 
wTere  under  arms,  with  orders  to  march,  by 
four  columns,  at  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  Price, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  having  passed 
over  the  chief  command  to  McCullough,  the 
latter  ordered  the  expedition  to  be  given  up, 
late  at  night,  as  the  darkness  was  intense  and 
a  storm  threatened.  Lyon  was  not  intim- 
idated by  the  darkness — it  rather  was  favor- 
able, as  it  covered  his  passage  and  general 
disposition  from  the  observation  of  pickets 
and  scouts. 

Price,  in  his  report  of  the  conflict,  said  : 

"  About    six    o'clock    I   re- 
Price's  Report. 

ceived  a  messenger  from  Gen- 
eral Rains,  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  great 
force,  from  the  direction  of  Springfield,  and  were 


already  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  position 
where  he  was  encamped  with  the  Second  Division, 
consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  under  Colo- 
nel Crawford.  A  second  messenger  came  immedi- 
ately afterward  from  General  Rains  to  announce 
that  the  enemy's  main  body  was  upon  him,  but  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  hold  him  in  check  until  he 
could  receive  reenforcements.  General  McCullough 
was  with  me  when  these  messengers  came,  and  left 
at  once  for  his  own  head-quarters,  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary disposition  of  our  forces. 

"  I  rode  forward  instantly  towards  General  Rains' 
position,  ordering  Generals  Slack,  McBride,  Clark 
and  Parsons  to  move  their  infantry  and  artillery  for- 
ward. I  had  ridden  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when 
I  came  suddenly  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  General  Lyon  in  person.  The  in- 
fantry and  artillery  which  I  had  ordered  to  follow 
me,  came  up  immediately,  to  the  number  of  2,036 
men,  and  engaged  the  enemy.  A  severe  and  bloody 
conflict  ensued  ;  my  officers  and  men  behaving  with 
the  greatest  bravery,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
portion  of  the  Confederate  forces,  successfully  hold- 
ing the  enemy  in  check. 

"  Meanwhile,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
opening  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  this  quarter,  a 
heavy  cannonading  was  opened  on  the  rear  of  our 
position,  where  a  large  body  of  the  enetny,  under 
Colonel  Siegel,  had  taken  position,  in  close  proximi- 
ty to  Colonel  Churchill's  regiment,  Colonel  Greer's 
Texan  Rangers,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
mounted  Missourians,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Major  and  Brown. 

"  The  action  now  became  general,  and  was  con- 
•ducted  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  vigor  on  both 
sides,  for  more  than  five  hours,  when  the  enemy  re- 
treated in  great  confusion,  leaving  their  Commander- 
in-Chief,  General  Lyon,  dead  upon  the  battle-field, 
over  five  hundred  killed  and  a  great  number  wound- 
ed. The  forces  under  my  command  have  also  a 
large  number  of  prisoners." 

This  brief  report  is  the  rebel  view  of  that 
bloody  and  most  notable  conflict.  While  it 
was  the  most  stubborn  affair,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment of  the  war,  the  field  was  so  written 
over  with  gallant  deeds  and  inflexible  purpose 
as  to  render  its  story  one  of  unusual  interest. 
An  eye-witness  wrote  :  "About  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  General 
Siegel,  with  his  own  and  Colonel  Salomon  s 
command  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  moved 
southward,  marching  until  nearly  two  o'clock, 
and  passing  around  the  extreme  camp  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  halted,  thirteen  miles  from 
town,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  rebels, 
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ready  to  move  forward  and 
begin  the  attack  as  soon  as 
lie  should  hear  the  roar  of 
General  Lyon's  artillery.  The  main  body  of 
troops  under  General  Lyon  moved  from  the 
city  about  the  same  hour,  halted  a  short  time 
five  miles  west  of  the  city,  thence  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  four  miles,  where  we  halt- 
ed and  slept  till  four  a.  m.,  Saturday,  the  day 
of  the  battle.  *  *  It  was  now  five  o'clock. 
The  enemy's  pickets  were  driven  in  ;  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  in  which  they  were 
encamped  was  visible,  with  its  thousands  of 
tents  and  its  camp-fires  ;  the  sky  was  cloudy, 
but  not  threatening,  and  the  most  terribly 
destructive  of  battles,  compared  with  the 
number  engaged,  was  at  hand.  Our  army 
moved  now  toward  the  south-west,  to  leave 
the  creek  and  a  spring  which  empties  in  it 
on  our  left.  Passing  over  a  spur  of  high 
land  which  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  val- 
ley, they  entered  a  valley  and  began  to  as- 
cend a  hill,  moderately  covered  with  trees  and 
underwood,  which  was  not.  however,  dense 
enough  to  be  any  impediment  to  the  artillery. 
*  *  Meanwhile  the  opposite  hill  had  been 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  gallant  Missouri 
First,  and  Ostcrhaus'  battalion  and  Totten's 
battery  of  six  pieces  had  taken  position  on 
its  summit  and  north  side,  and  was  belching 
forth  its  loud-mouthed  thunder  much  to  the 
d'straction  of  the  opposing  force,  who  had 
already  been  sta-rted  upon  a  full  retreat  by 
the  thick-raining  bullets  of  Colonel  Blair's 
boys.  Lieutenant  PuBois'  battery,  four 
pieces,  had  also  opened  on  the  eastern  slope, 
firing  upon  a  force  which  was  retreating  to- 
ward the  south-east  on  a  road  leading  up  the 
hill,  which  juts  into  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  creek,  and  upon  a  battery  placed  near 
by  to  cover  their  retreat.  *  *  Having  dri- 
ven a  regiment  of  the  enemy  from  one  hill, 
the  Missouri  volunteers  encountered,  in  the 
valley  beyond,  another  fresh  and  finely  equip- 
ped regiment  of  Louisianians,  whom,  after  a 
bitter  fight  of  forty-five  minutes,  they  drove 
back  and  scattered,  assisted  by  Captain  Lo- 
throp  and  his  regular  rifle  recruits.  Totten 
and  DuBois  were,  meanwhile,  firing  upon  the 
enemy  forming  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
valley,  and  upon  their  batteries  on  the  oppo- 
site hill. 
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"  The  undaunted  First, 
with  ranks  already  thinned, 
again  moved  forward  up  the 
second  hill,  just  on  the  brow  of  which  they  met 
still  another  fresh  regiment,  which  poured  a 
terrible  volley  of  musketry  into  their  diminish- 
ed numbers.  Never  yielding  an  inch,  they 
gradually  crowded  their  opposers  backward, 
still  backward,  losing  many  of  their  own  men, 
killed  and  wounded,  but  covering  the  ground 
thick  with  the  retreating  foe.  Lieuten&nt-Col- 
onel  Andrews,  already  wounded,  still  kept 
his  position,  urging  the  men  onward  by  every 
argument  in  his  power.  Lieutenant  Murphy, 
when  they  once  halted,  wavering,  sapped 
several  paces  forward,  waving  his  swcrd  in 
the  air,  and  called  successfully  upon  his  men 
to  follow  him.  Every  Captain  and  Lieut*  nant 
did  his  duty,  nobly,  and  when  they  were  re- 
called and  rejuaced  by  the  fresh  Iowa  and 
Kansas  troops,  many  were  the  faces  covered 
with  pow^der  and  dripping  with  blood.  Cap- 
tain Gratz,  gallantly  urging  his  men  forward 
against  tremendous  odds,  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  soon  after.  Lieutenant  Brown 
calling  upon  his  men  to  '  come  forward,'  fell 
with  a  severe  scalp  wound.  Captain  Cole  of 
the  Missouri  First  had  his  lower  jaw  shattered 
by  a  bullet,  but  kept  his  place  until  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  retire  to  give  place  to 
the  First  Iowa  and  some  Kansas  troops. 

"  Just  then  General  Green's  Tennessee  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  bearing  a  secession  flag, 
charged  down  the  western  slope  near  the  rear 
upon  a  few  companies  of  the  Kansas  Second 
who  were  guarding  the  ambulance  wagons 
and  wounded,  and  had  nearly  overpowered 
them,  when  one  of  Totten's  howitzers  was 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  a  few  rounds  of 
canister  effectually  dispersed  them.  The  roar 
of  the  distant  and  near  artillery  now  grew 
terrific.  On  all  sides  it  was  one  continuous 
boom,  while  the  music  of  the  musket  and 
rifle  balls  flying  like  an  aggravated  swarm  of 
bees  around  one's  ears  was  actually  pleasant, 
compared  with  the  tremendous  whiz  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  close 
proximity  to  one's  dignity. 

"  Up  to  this  time  General  Lyon  had  re- 
ceived two  wounds,  and  had  his  fine  dappled 
grey  shot  under  him,  which  is  sufficient  e7i- 
dence  that  he  had  sought  no  place  of  safety 
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PLAN    OF    THE    BATTLE    OF    WILSON'S    CREEK, 
Drawn  on  the  field,  by  a  participant  in  the  conflict. 


k 


"<■/{'-- 


A,  Captain  Totten's  Battery. 

B,  Section  of        do. 

C,  Dubois'  Battery. 

D,  Cornfield,  scene  of  first  conflict. 

E,  Log  House,        do. 

F,  Ambulances,  Federal, 

G,  Second  Missouri  regiment. 
H,  Second  Kansas  •     do. 

I,    Spot  where  Lyon  fell. 
K,  K,  K.  Rebel  batteries. 
L,  Captain  Steele's  battalion. 
M,  Captain  Plummer's  do. 
N,  Home  Guards,  mounted. 
37 


0,  Kansas  Rangers,  mounted. 
P,  Position  first  obtained  by  Siegel. 
Q,  A  portion  of  the  enemy's  train. 
R,  Rebel  battery,  masked. 
S,  Little  York  village. 
T,  Town  of  Springfield. 
U,  Fayetteville  road. 
V,  The  enemy's  cavalry. 

W,  Third  and  Fifth  Missouri.    Siegel's  brigade. 
X,  Price's  command. 
Y,  McCullough's  headquarters. 
Z,  Rains'  headquarters. 
A   Enemy's  camp. 
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for  himself  while  he  placed 
his  men  in  clanger.  Indeed 
he  had  already  unwisely  ex- 
posed himself.  Seeing  blood  upon  his  hat,  I 
inquired,  "  General,  are  you  badly  hurt  ?"  to 
which  he  replied,  "I  think  not  seriously." 
He  had  mounted  another  horse,  and  was  as 
busily  engaged  as  ever. 

"  The  Iowa  First,  under  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Merritt,  and  part  of  the  Kansas  troojjs 
were  ordered  forward  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Missouris.  They  fought  like  tigers,  stood 
firm  as  trees,  and  saved  us  from  utter  and 
overwhelming  defeat.  General  Lyon  saw 
their  indomitable  perseverance  and  bravery, 
and  with  almost  his  last  breath  praised  their 
behavior  in  glowing  terms.  Three  companies 
of  the  Iowans  were  placed  in  ambush  by  Cap- 
tain Granger,  of  the  regulars.  Lying  down 
close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  waited  for 
another  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  retake  their 
position.  On  they  came,  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  Not  a  breath  was  heard  among 
the  Iowans,  till  their  enemies  came  within 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  when  they  poured  the 
contents  of  their  Minnie  muskets  into  the 
enemy,  and  routed  them,  though  suffering 
terribly  themselves  at  the  same  time.  Two 
Kansas  companies  afterward  did  the  same 
thing  on  the  eastern  slope,  and  repulsed  a 
vigorous  attack  of  the  enemy. 

"Lyon  now  desired  the  men  to  prepare  to 
make  a  bayonet  charge  immediately  after  de- 
livering their  next  fire.  The  Iowans  at  once 
offered  to  go,  and  asked  for  a  leader.  On  came 
the  enemy.  No  time  could  be  lost  to  select 
a  leader.  "  I  will  lead  you,"  exclaimed  Lyon. 
"  Come  on,  brave  men."  He  had  about 
placed  himself  in  the  van  of  the  Iowans,  while 
General  Sweeney  took  a  similar  position  to 
lead  on  a  portion  of  the  Kansas  troop,  when 
the  enemy  came  only  near  enough  to  dis- 
charge their  pieces,  and  retired  before  the 
destructive  fire  of  our  men.  Before  the  gall- 
in  a1  fire  from  the  enemy,  the  brave  General 
Lyon  fell. 

"The  command  now  devolved  upon  Major 
Sturois.  There  was  no  certainty  that  Siegel 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fight  at  all,  as  our 
artillery  had  kept  up  such  a  constant  roar 
that  guns  three  miles  distant  were  but  little 
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noticed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Major  Sturgis 
had  about  determined  to 
cross  his  command  through  the  valley  (the  re- 
cent northern  camp  of  the  enemy)  eastward, 
and,  if  possible,  make  a  junction  with  Siegel  on 
or  near  the  Fayetteville  road.  Before  he  had 
time  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  another  at- 
tack from  the  enemy  was  announced  by  the 
volleys  of  musketry  which  were  heard  on  our 
right.  Major  Sturgis  directed  his  attention 
that  way,  and  the  enemy  were  again  repulsed. 

"  Captain  Totten  then  reported  his  cannon 
ammunition  nearly  gone.  This  decided  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  Major  Sturgis  at 
once  sent  the  ambulances  towards  the  city, 
and  Lieutenant  DuBois'  battery  back  to  the 
hill  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley,  to  protect 
the  retreat.  Then,,  in  good  order,  the  remnant 
of  the  bravest  body  of  soldiers  in  the  United 
States  commenced  a  retreat,  even  while  they 
were  victorious  in  battle. 

"  Siegel  was  experiencing  the  fortunes  of 
a  reverse  on  the  East.  He  had  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and,  by  cap- 
turing his  pickets,  was  upon  them  like  a 
whirlwind.  They  flew  before-  him  as  he  press- 
ed his  way  toward  the  Fayetteville  road, 
which  he  reached,  and  a  tine  position  was 
secured  on  a  hill.  Having  heard  the  firing 
suddenly  cease  in  the  direction  of  Lyon's 
forces,  he  supposed  the  Federal  attack,  like 
his  own,  to  have  been  successful ;  and,  that 
Lyon's  troops  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  he 
deemed  conclusive  from  the  large  bodies  of 
the  rebels  moving  towards  the  South.  He 
stated,  in  his  report ; 

"  This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  a.  m., 
when  it  was  reported  that  Lyon's  men  were  coming 
up  the  road.  Lieutenant  Albert,  of  the  Third,  and 
Colonel  Salomon,  of  the  Fifth,  notified  their  regi- 
ments not  to  fire  on  troops  coming  in  that  direction, 
whilst  I  cautioned  the  artillery  in  the  same  manner. 
Our  troops,  at  this  moment,  expected  with  anxiety 
i he  approach  of  our  friends,  and  were  waving  the 
flas  raised  as  a  signal  to  their  comrades,  when  at 
once  two  batteries  opened  their  fire  against  us — one 
in  front,  on  the  Fayetteville  road,  and  the  other 
upon  the  hill  upon  which  we  had  supposed  Lyon's 
forces  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whilst  a  strong 
column  of  infantry — supposed  to  be  the  Iowa  regi- 
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ment  —  advanced     from     the 
Fayetteville  road,  and  attack- 
ed our  right. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  conster- 
nation and  frightful  confusion  which  was  occasioned 
by  this  important  event.  The  cry,  '  They  (Lyon's 
troops)  are  firing  against  us  ! '  spread  like  wildfire 
through  our  ranks  ;  the  artillerymen,  ordered  to  fire, 
and  directed  by  myself,  could  hardly  be  brought 
forward  to  serve  their  pieces;  the  infantry  would 
not  load  their  arms  until  it  was  too  late.  The  enemy 
arrived  within  ten  paces  of  the  muzzles  of  our  can- 
non, killed  the  horses,  turned  the  flanks  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  forced  them  to  fly.  The  troops  were 
throwing  themselves  into  the  bushes  and  by-roads, 
retreating  as  well  as  they  could,  followed  and  at- 
tacked incessantly  by  large  bodies  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  cavalry.  In  this  retreat  we  lost  five  cannon 
(of  which  three  were  spiked,)  and  the  colors  of  the 
Third — the  color-bearer  having  been  wounded  and 
his  substitute  killed.  The  total  loss  of  the  two  regi- 
ments, the  artillery  and  the  pioneers,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two  men." 

Siegel  stated,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  re- 
pulse, that  four  hundred  men  of  the  three- 
months  troops,  (Colonel  Salomon's  regiment,) 
whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  were 
unwilling  to  go  into  the  fight,  and  stampeded 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Their  defection  and 
insubordination  lost  all  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  affair  was,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
verses, a  drawn  battle.  The  enemy,  after  their 
last  repulse  by  Major  Sturgis,  retired  in  confu- 
sion and  prepared  to  retreat,  fearing  an  ad- 
vance by  our  troops— which  would  have  been 
the  case  had  not  the  artillery  ammunition 
given  out,  as  reported.  The  rebels  set  fire  to 
and  consumed  a  large  train  of  their  stores, 
munitions  and  camp  equipment,  to  save  their 
capture  by  the  Federals.  This  alone  proves 
how  nearly  the  battle  was  won  on  the  right 
and  front.  Had  Siegel  appeared  at  that  op- 
portune moment,  the  large  army  of  the  ene- 
my (confessed  to  have  been  twenty-three 
thousand  strong)  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  defeat  by  five  thousand  five 
hundred  Federal  troops! 

The  Federal  forces,  un- 
der Major  Sturgis,  fell 
back,  in  good  order,  towards  Springfield — 
the  enemy  not  pursuing — another  proof  of 
their  own  repulse.  After  the  arrival  at 
Springfield  it    was  determined  to  fall   back 
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upon  Rolla,    immediately,  ^^^^ 

since  it  was  evident  the 
enemy  would  soon  cut  off  retreat  in  that 
direction.  Siegel  took  command  of  the 
general  disposition  for  the  retreat.  He  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  to 
get  out  of  the  net  now  thrown  around  him 
by  the  strong  columns  of  the  rebels,  wlio 
well  knew  every  rood  of  soil  in  that  section. 
Preparations  were  begun  for  the  retreat  on 
the  night  of  the  14th.  By  daybreak  the 
Federal  columns  were  on  the  march  towards 
the  Gasconade.  A  correspondent,  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  wrote:  "With  a  bag- 
gage train  five  miles  long  to  protect,  it  will 
be  singular,  indeed,  if  the  enemy  does  not 
prove  enterprising  enough  to  cut  off  a  por- 
tion of  it,  having  such  a  heavy  force  of  cav- 
alry.'" But,  the  retreat  was  safely  effected, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Rolla  was  reached  Satur- 
day, August  19th.  There  the  three-months 
men  wTere  disposed  for  disbandment,  and  tho 
gallant  Iowa  First  was  sent  forward  immedi- 
ately to  St.  Louis  to  be  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice)— its  term  having  also  expired. 
The   official    reports   of 

Thf?  I  osscs 

the  Federal  losses  showed 
them  to  be  as  follows  :  killed,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three;  wounded,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-one  ;  missing,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  Of  the  wounded,  two  hundred 
and  eight  were  of  the  First  Missouri ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  First  Kansas, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  First 
Iowa  volunteers ;  proving  how  obstinately 
these  regiments  must  have  fought.  It  is  a 
record  of  blood,  but  also  one  of  honor.  Well 
did  the  troops  win  the  right  to  have  "  Spring- 
field" blazoned  on  their  banners  ! 

The  rebel  loss  was  equally  great.  Price 
confessed  his  own  division  of  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  officers  and 
men  to  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  killed,  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  wounded.  In  this  proportion 
for  the  other  divisions  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed would  reach  a  sum  greater  than  that  of 
the  Federalists.  Ben  McCullough  in  his  offi- 
cial report  stated  their  entire  loss  to  have 
been  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  killed  and 
eight  hundred  wounded.  There  is  good  rea- 
son for  believing  these  figures  to  be  greatly 
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smaller  than  were  confirmed  by  the  surgeon 
and  regimental  returns.  McCullough's  statis- 
tics never  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  much 
credence  where  his  own  vanity  or  personal 
importance  was  concerned. 

This  disaster  was  followed  by  an  inroad  of 
the  enemy,  as  Lyon  foresaw,  which  soon  gave 
them  jDossession  of  that  portion  of  the  State. 
It  cost  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  many 
months  of  hard  campaigning  to  dislodge 
them.  Had  Lyon  been  reenforced  all  would 
have  been  well.  Even  two  or  three  fresh 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
would  have  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  retiring 
three-months  men,  and  have  afforded  forces 
enough  to  have  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  until 
Fremont  could  come  on  in  force.  The  loss 
of  Springfield  inflicted  untold  suffering  upon 
the  Unionists  of  that  section.  It  was  a  dis- 
aster for  which  the  country  did  not  cease  to 
hold  Fremont  responsible,  although  the  Gen- 
eral urged  the  strong  plea  that  what  men  he 
had  were  totally  unfit  for  the  field  from  want 
of  arms,  transportation,  &c. 

Price,  immediately  after 
the  retreat,  moved  his  en- 
tire forces  into  Springfield,  from  whence  he 
issued  the  following  highly  characteristic 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Missouri : 
"  F'llow-Cittzens : 

"  The  army  under  my  command  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  protection 
of  your  homes  and  firesides,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights,  dignity,  and  ho,uor  of  Missouri. 
It  is  kept  in  the  field  for  these  purposes  alone,  and 
to  aid  in  accomplishing  them  our  gallant  Southern 
brethren  have  come  into  our  State. 

"  We  have  just  achieved  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  foe,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  the  appointed 
army  which  the  usurper  at  Washington  has  been 
more  than  six  months  gathering  for  your  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement.  This  victory  frees  a  Jarge 
portion  of  the  State  from  the  power  of  the  invaders, 
and  restores  it  to  the  protection  of  its  army.  It 
consequently  becomes  my  duty  to  assure  you  that 
it  is  my  firm  determination  to  protect  every  peacea- 
ble and  law-abiding  citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  his  rights,  whatever  may  have  been  his  sympa- 
thies in  the  present  unhappy  struggle,  if  he  has  not 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  cruel  warfare  which  has 
been  waged  against  the  good  people  of  this  State 
by  the  ruthless  enemies  whom  we  have  just  de- 
feated. I  therefore  invite  all  good  citizens  to  re- 
turn to  bheir  homes  and  the  practice  of  their  or- 


dinary avocation,  with  the  full  assurance  that  they, 
their  families,  their  homes,  and  their  property  shall 
be  carefully  protected. 

"  I  at  the  same  time  warn  all  evil-disposed  per- 
sons who  may  support  the  usurpations  of  any  one 
claiming  to  be  provisional  or  temporary  Governor 
of  Missouri,  or  who  shall  in  any  other  way  give  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemy,  that  they  will  be  held  as 
enemies  and  treated  accordingly. 

"  (Signed)  STERLING  PRICE, 

"  Major-Geueral  Commanding 
"  Missouri  State  Guard." 

This  had  the  effect  to  throw  into  his  ranks 
a  large  number  of  those  people  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  State  who  awaited 
the  result  of  this  conflict  before  determining 
their  allegiance.  It  also  forced  acquiescence 
from  all  settlers  who  did  not  flee  with  the 
Federal  army ;  but,  even  that  acquiescence 
did  not  protect  their  farms  from  devastation 
by  the  hordes  of  veritable  vagabonds  of 
which  the  invading  army  was  largely  com- 
posed. It  is  certain  that  the  army  brought 
by  McCullough  into  Missouri  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Texan  and  Arkansas 
Rangers — men  as  wild  as  Indians  and  as  fe- 
rocious as  hyenas.  They  never,  in  all  their 
service  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  were  brought 
under  subjugation  to  discipline.  The  "  bor- 
der ruffians"  who  also  gathered  around  Price 
were  but  little  better.  It  was  of  such  ele- 
ments that  the  armies  of  Price,  Van  Dorn, 
McCullough  and  Rains  were  afterwards  in  a 
great  degree  composed. 

The  State  Convention  ac- 
cording to  call  of  the  Com- 
mittee, assembled  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  July  20th„to  provide  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  State  Executive  pending  a  regu- 
lar election  of  State  officers.  The  Conven- 
tion, as  elected  early  in  the  year,  was  com- 
posed of  secessionists  and  loyalists — the  lat- 
ter in  the  majority.  Its  proceedings  were  of 
course  accompanied  with  much  excitement, 
and  the  presence  at  the  Capitol  of  a  strong 
guard  was  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  a  de- 
scent on,  and  the  seizure  of,  the  delegates  by 
the  revolutionists,  whose  secret  and  open  or- 
ganizations were  everywhere.  It  is  said  a 
well-perfected  plan  of  uprising  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Price,  which  was  only  frustrated 
by  the  presence,  throughout  the  surrounding 
country,  and  within  calling  distance,  of  sever- 
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al  Federal  regiments,  whose  retention,  though 
it  weakened  Lyon,  was  deemed  of  vital  neces- 
sity for  the  safety  of  the  Government, 

July   30th,   the   Conven- 
tion    adopted    its    report, 


The  Resolutions  of 
State  Reorganization. 


covering  the  entire  ground 
of  a  loyal  reorganization  and  an  anti-secession 
procedure.  The  features  of  the  several  reso- 
lutions adopted,  were : 

"  1.  Declares  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  members  of  the 
Legislature,  as  heretofore  recognized,  vacant. 

"  2.  That  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Secretary  of  State  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention to  hold  these  offices  until  the  first  Monday 
in  November  next. 

"  3.  That  on  that  day  a  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  and  members  of 
the  Legislature  shall  be  chosen,  and  the  precise 
manner  of  election  is  set  forth. 

"  4.  That  certain  laws  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  referring  to  the  organization  of 
the  militia  ;  to  raising  money  to  arm  the  State  to 
repel  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people  of  the  State  ;  to  suspend  the 
apportionment  of  the  school  fund,  and  other  less 
important  laws,  are  repealed,  and  declared  to  have 
no  validity  whatever.  That  all  commissions  under 
any  of  such  laws  are  repealed  and  annulled,  and  all 
soldiers  and  other  persons  are  disbanded  and  dis- 
charged. That  certain  other  laws  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  volunteers  are  revived  and  declared  to 
be  in  force,  and  under  this  law  (December  31,  lSnO) 
volunteer  forces  may  be  enrolled — such  act  being 
declared  to  have  full  force  and  effect. 

"  5.  That  at  the  election  for  Governor,  and  other 
officers,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next, 
polls  shall  be  opened,  and  the  people  shall  vote  for 
the  action  of  the  Convention,  or  against  the  action 
of  the  Convention ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  then  the  officers  before  referred  to 
shall  hold  their  offices  as  provided  in  this  ordinance  ; 
but  if  a  majority  be  against  such  amendments,  then 
the  election  of  State  officers  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  they  shall  not,  take  their  seats." 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  25— the  first,  only,  varying,  viz.:  52 
to  28. 

On  the  31st  July  the  Convention  elected 
Judge  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Governor ;  Wil- 
lard  P.  Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Mordecai 
Oliver,  Secretary  of  State.  The  inauguration 
took  place  during  the  afternoon,  after  which 
the  Convention  adjourned  to  convene  again 


on  the  3d  Monday  in  De- 
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cember.  Before  adjourn- 
ment an  address  to  the  people  was  prepared, 
giving  an  exposition  of  affairs  and  defending 
its  action  in  legislating  for  the  loyal  Govern- 
ment of  the  State.  It  was  a  document  of 
much  importance  as  well  as  of  interest,  and 
served  greatly  to  strengthen  the  Union  senti- 
ment among  the  people.  After  recurring  to 
the  sad  change  in  the  peace  of  the  State,  since 
the  adjournment  in  March,  the  address  pro- 
ceeded to  show  what  had  brought  about  the 
state  of  war  then  existing  within  their  bor- 
ders. Governor  Jackson  was  found  to  be 
deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  as  the 
documents  cited  by  the  Address  fully  proved. 
As  showing  how  the  treacherous  and  unprin- 
cipled few  dominated  over  the  many,  particu- 
larly in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  we  may  quote,  from 
the  Convention's  statement,  the  revelations  re- 
garding the  conspiracy  concocted  to  carry 
Missouri  over  to  the  Confederacy.  Several 
letters  were  cited  from  Governor  Jackson — 
one  dated  April  19th,  to  the  President  of  the 
Arkansas  Convention,  and  another,  dated 
April  28th,  to  the  editor  of  a  secession  paper 
in  St.  Louis — in  both  of  which  he  declared 
for  secession,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
the  Convention  in  March  [see  pages  29-31]. 
The  Conventionists  then  say  : 

"  Here  we  have  the  fixed  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
Governor,  that  Missouri  shall  leave  the  Union.  He 
wants  time — a  little  time  to  arm  the  State.  He 
thinks  secrecy  should  be  preserved  by  the  parties 
with  whom  he  acts  iu  keeping  their  counsels.  He 
suggests  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  time 
or  the  manner  iu'which  Missouri  should  go  out ; 
manifestly  implying  that  the  time  and  manner  of 
going  out.  which  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted 
proposed  to  adopt,  was  some  other  time  and  manner 
than  such  as  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  people  through 
their  Convention.  It  was  no  doubt  to  be  a  time  and 
manner  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  and  General  As- 
sembly, or  by  the  Governor  and  a  military  body  to 
be  provided  with  arms  during  the  little  time  needed 
by  the  Governor  for  that  purpose. 

"  There  have  been  no  specific  disclosures  mad?  to 
the  public  of  the  details  of  this  plan,  but  the  Gover- 
nor expresses  his  strong  conviction  that  at  the  pro- 
per time  the  State  will  go  out. 

"  This  correspondence  of  the  Governor  occurred  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  interference  by  so'.d  ers  of 
the  United  States  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or  with 
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the   peace  of  the   State.    The 


event  which  produced  exas- 
peration through  the  State,  the  capture  of  camp 
Jackson,  did  not  take  place  until  the  10th  of  May. 
Yet  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  there  was  at  the 
time  of  this  correspondence  a  secret  plan  for  taking 
Missouri  out  of  the  Union  without  any  assent  of  the 
people  through  their  Convention.  An  address  to 
the  people  of  Missouri  was  issued  by  Thomas  C.  Rey- 
nolds, the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  which  he  declares 
that  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  his  efforts 
have  been  directed  unceasingly,  to  the  best  of  his 
limited  ability,  to  the  promotion  of  our  interests,  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  vindication  of  our  lib- 
erties and  our  speedy  union  with  the  Confederate 
States.  Here  is  the  second  executive  officer  of  Mis- 
souri avowedly  engaged  in  travelling  through  States 
which  he  must  regard,  while  Missouri  continues  in 
the  Union,  as  foreign  States,  and  those  States  en- 
deavoring, as  he  says,  to  promote  the  interest  of 
our  State. 

"  The  mode  of  promoting  our  interests  is  disclos- 
ed in  another  passage  of  the  address,  in  which  he 
gives  the  people  assurance  that  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with 
a  powerful  foe,  would  not  hesitate  still  further  to 
tax  their  energies  and  resources  at  the  proper  time 
and  on  a  proper  occasion  in  aid  of  Missouri.  The 
mode  of  promoting  our  interests,  then,  was  by  ob- 
taining military  aid,  and  this  while  Missouri  continu- 
ed in  the  Union.  The  result  of  the  joint  action  of 
the  first  and  second  executive  officers  of  the  State 
has  been  that  a  body  of  the  military  forces  of  Ar- 
kansas has  actually  invaded  Missouri,  to  carry  out 
the  schemes  of  our  own  officer,  who  ought  to  have 
conformed  to  your  will,  as  you  had  mad  -  it  known 
at  elections,  and  had  expressed  it  by  your  delegates 
in  Convention. 

"  Still  further  to  execute  the  purpose  of  severing 
the  connection  of  Missouri  with  the  United  States, 
the  General  Assembly  was  called,  and  when  assem- 
bled sat  in  secret  session  and  enacted  laws  which  had 
for  their  object  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor large  sums  of  money,  to  be  expended  in  his 
discretion  for  military  purposes,  and  a  law  for  the 


organization     of     a     military 
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force,  which  was  to  be  sus- 
tained by  extraordinary  taxation,  and  to  be  abso- 
lutely subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  to  act 
against  all  opposers,  including  the  United  States. 
By  these  acts  schools  are  closed,  and  the  demands 
of  humanity  for  the  support  of  lunatics  are  denied, 
that  the  money  raised  for  the  purpose  of  education 
and  benevolence  may  swell  the  fund  to  be  expended 
in  war. 

"  Without  referring  more  particularly  to  the  pro- 
visions of  these  several  acts,  which  are  most  extraor- 
dinary and  extremely  dangerous  as  precedents,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  display  the  same  purpose 
to  engage  in  a  conflict  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  to  break  the  connection  of  Missouri 
with  the  United  States,  which  had  before  been  mani- 
fested by  Governor  Jackson.  The  conduct  of  these 
officers  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Depart- 
ments has  produced  evil  and  dangers  of  vast  mag- 
nitude, and  your  delegates  in  Convention  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  important  and  delicate 
duty  of  attempting  to  free  the  State  from  these 
evils. 

"  The  high  executive  officers  have  fled  from  the 
State,  leaving  us  without  the  officers  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  necessary  executive  functions.  But, 
more  than  this,  they  are  actually  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  a  war  within  the  State,  supported  by  troops 
from  States  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  so  that  the 
State,  while  earnestly  desirous  to  keep  out  of  the 
war,  has  become  the  scene  of  conflict  without  any 
action  of  the  people  assuming  such  hostility.  Any 
remedy  for  our  present  evil,  to  be  adequate,  must 
be  one  which  shall  vacate  the  offices  held  bv  the 
officers  who  have  thus  brought  our  troubles  upon 
us." 

This  is  a  dark  record  for  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  those  in  authority,  during  April 
and  May ;  but  is  it  not  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  dishonor  and  treachery  successfully 
practiced  upon  the  people  of  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Arkansas 
by  a  few  base  spirits  ? 
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Tennessee,  though  press- 

The  Vote  of  June  8th.  ,    .    ,      ,,       .-,       . ,  r, 

ed  into  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy by  the  hand  of  treason  and  the  bay- 
ouets  of  the  insurrectionists,  still  struggled 
for  a  hearing.  The  vote  of  June  8th,  as  pro- 
claimed by  Governor  Harris  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  June  24th,  was : 

Separation.     No  Separation. 
East  Tennessee,         14,780  32,923 

Middle        "  58,265  8,198 

West  "  29,127  6,117 

Military  Camps,  2,741 


104,913  47,23* 

Giving  a  majority  for  "  separation"  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
How  this  vote  was  obtained  we  are  well  in- 
formed. The  election  in  February  had  re- 
sulted in  a  majority  of  about  sixty  thousand 
[see  page  24]  against  calling  a  Convention  to 
consider  an  ordinance  of  secession — showing 
the  Union  sentiment  to  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominate. Without  any  further  action  what- 
ever, with  no  indication  from  the  people  of  a 
change  of  sentiment,  the  loyal  voters  of  the 
State  were  astounded,  on  the  morning  of  May 
8:h.  to  learn  that,  on  the  6th,  their  Common- 
wealth had  been  transferred  to  the  keeping 
of  the  guns  of  Davis,  but  that  they  (the  vot- 
ers) were  to  be  permitted  the  unusual  privi- 
lege of  voting  upon  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion— which  wTas  proclaimed  on  the  morning 
of  said  May  8th  [see  pages  152,  153].  That 
vote  having  been  ordered  for  June  8th,  time 
was  thus  allowed  for  the  State  to  pass  under 
Confederate  military  rule.  When  that  day 
came  it  was  equivalent  to  immediate  military 
arrest  in  West  Tennessee  for  a  man  to  express 


a    Union     sentiment ;     in     _  .  T      ... 

'  The  vote  of  June  8th. 

Middle  Tennessee  it  sub- 
jected the  person  to  such  persecutions  as 
few  cared  to  challenge;  in  East  Tennessee 
the  loyal  sentiment  was  so  immensely  in  the 
ascendant,  through  the  labors  of  such  men  as 
Andrew  Johnson,  Judge  Nelson,  Parson 
Brownlow,  Emerson  Etheridge,  Horace  May- 
nard,  and  their  fellow-laborers,  that  the  vote 
polled  on  the  8th,  was  over  eighteen  thousand 
majority  against  separation.* 

Finding  themselves  pow- 
.  ,     .,  .  The  Union  Convention 

erless   betore    the   tyranny  at  Greenvill0. 

inaugurated,  the  Unionists 
of  East  Tennessee  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
hold  a  Convention  at  Greenville,  to  consult 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  This  Con- 
vention met  June  17th.  The  attendance  wTas 
very  large — thirty-one  counties  having  dele- 
gates present  on  the  first  day.  Judge  Nelson 
presided.  After  a  four  days'  session  it  adopt- 
ed a  Declaration  of  Grievances  and  Resolu- 
tions which,  emanating  from  a  body  com- 
posed of  enlightened  and  substantial  South- 
ern men,  deserve  particular  consideration. 
Occupying  a  position  in  the  physical  centre 


*  Brownlow,  in  his  "  Experiences  among  the 
Rebels,"  says  :  "  For  Separation  and  Representa- 
tion at  Richmond,  East  Tennessee  gave  fourteen 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  votes.  One  half  of  that 
number  were  rebel  troops,  having  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  vote  at  any  election.  For  No  Separation 
and  No  Representation,  East  Tennessee  gave  thirty- 
three  thousand  straight-out  .  Union  votes,  with  at 
least  five  thousand  quiet  citizens  deterred  from  com- 
ing out  by  threats  of  violence  and  by  the  presence 
of  drunken  troops  at  the  polls  to  insult  them." 
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of  the  Union's  area  ;  originally  settled  almost 
exclusively  by  citizens  of  the  Slave  States 
adjoining,  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina)  ; 
allied  to  the  Southern  States  by  sympathy 
-with  "  Southern  Institutions"  as  well  as  by 
commercial  relations ;  intelligent,  law-abid- 
ing and  conservative,  East  Tennessee,  it 
may  be  presumed,  represented  the  voice  of 
an  arbiter,  whose  decision  and  views  history 
will  sustain.  We  quote  from  the  Declar- 
ation such  sentences  and  sentiments  as  seem 
to  demand  repetition  : 

"  We,  the    people    of   East 
Declaration  of  Griev-      Tennesseej  again  assembled  in 

a  Convention  of  our  delegates, 
make  the  following  declaration  in  addition  to  that 
heretofore  promulgated  by  us  at  Knoxville,  on  the 
30th  and  31st  days  of  May  last :  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  election  held  in  this  State  on  the  8th  day 
of  the  present  month  was  free,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, in  no  part  of  the  State,  other  than  in  East 
Tennessee.  In  the  larger  parts  of  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee  no  speeches  or  discussions  in  favor  of  the 
Union  were  permitted.  Union  papers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  circulate.  Measures  were  taken  in  some 
parts  of  West  Tennessee,  in  defiance  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  which  allow  folded  tickets,  to  have 
the  ballot  numbered  in  such  manner  as  to  mark  and 
expose  the  Union  votes.  A  disunion  paper,  the 
Nashville  Gazette,  in  urging  the  people  to  vote  an 
open  ticket,  declared  that '  a  thief  takes  a  pocket- 
book  or  effects  an  entrance  into  forbidden  places  by 
stealthy  means — a  tory,  in  voting,  usually  adopts 
pretty  much  the  same  course  of  procedure.'  Dis- 
unionists,  in  many  places,  had  charge  of  the  polls, 
and  Union  men,  when  voting,  were  denounced  as 
Lincolnites  and  Abolitionists.  The  unanimity  of  the 
votes  in  many  large  counties,  where,  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Union  sentiment  was  so  strong, 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  Union  men  were  over- 
awed by  the  tyranny  of  the  military  power  and  the 
still  greater  tyranny  of  a  corrupt  and  subsidized 
press.  *  *  *  Volunteers  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  and  out  of  the  State,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  From  the  moment  the  election  was 
over,  and  before  any  detailed  statement  of  the  vote 
in  the  different  counties  had  been  published,  and 
before  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  result,  it  was 
exultingly  proclaimed  that  separation  had  been 
carried  by  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  votes. 
This  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  enable  '  the 
Secessionists  to  hold  possession  of  the  State  though 
they  should  be  in  a  minority.'  The  final  result  is  to 
be  announced  by  a  disunion  Governor,  whose  exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  success  of  secession,  and  no 


Declaration  of  Griev- 
ances. 


provision  is  made  by  law  for 
an  examination  of  the  vote  by 
disinterested  persons,  or  even 
for  contesting  the  election.  For  these  and  other 
causes,  we  do  not  regard  the  result  of  the  election  as 
expressive  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  freemen  of 
Tennessee.  *  *  The  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee, 
anxious  to  be  neutral  in  the  contest,  were  content 
to  enjoy  their  own  opinions  and  to  allow  the  utmost 
latitude  of  opinion  and  action  tc  those  who  differed 
from  them.  Had  the  same  toleration  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
majority  of  our  people  would  have  voted  to  remain 
in  the  Union.  But,  if  this  view  is  erroneous,  we 
have  the  same — and,  as  we  think,  a  much  better — 
right  to  remain  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  than  the  other  divisions  of  Tennessee  have  to 
secede  from  it." 

Thus  far  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that 
"election" — the  second  instance,  in  all  the  Se- 
ceded States,  in  which  an  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance 
or  rejection  !*  The  Declaration  then  proceeds 
to  give  the  Convention's  views  of  National 
obligations  and  relations,  and  to  express  its 
opiuion  of  the  secession  movement.  We  may 
quote : 

"  We  prefer  to  remain  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  fathers.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  lias  done  us  no  wrong.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  no  law  to  oppress  us.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made  no  threat 
against  the  law-abiding  people  of  Tennessee.  Under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  we  have  enjoy- 
ed, as  a  nation,  more  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
than  any  other  people  under  the  whole  heaven.  We 
believe  there  is  no  cause  for  rebellion  or  secession 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  None  was 
assigned  by  the  Legislature  in  their  miscalled  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  No  adequate  cause  can  be 
assigned.  The  Select  Committee  of  that  body  as- 
serted a  gross  and  inexcusable  falsehood  in  their 
address  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  when  they  de- 
clared that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
made  war  upon  them. 

"  The  secession  cause  has  thus  far  been  sustained 
by  deception  and  falsehood  :  by  falsehood  as  to  the 
action  of  Congress  ;  by  false  dispatches  as  to  battles 


*  The  Virginia  vote  of  May  23d,  1861,  was  taken 
under  like  circumstances  ;  the  hordes  of  the  Con- 
federacy being  everywhere  in  Eastern  Virginia,  to 
prick  with  the  bayonet  any  man  presumptuous 
enough  to  entertain  Union  sentiments.  We  do  not 
name  the  vote  allowed  in  Texas  :  it  was  a  mockery 
too  base  to  be  called  a  vote. 
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that  were  never  fought  and  victories  that  were  never 
won  ;  by  false  accounts  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
President ;  by  false  representations  as  to  the  views 
of  Union  men,  and  by  false  pretenses  as  to  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  secession  troops  would  take  pos- 
session of  the  Capital  and  capture  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  Government.  The  cause  of  secession  or 
rebellion  has  no  charms  for  us,  and  its  progress  has 
been  marked  by  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous 
attacks  upon  the  public  liberty.  In  other  States,  as 
well  as  our  own,  its  whole  course  threatens  to  anni- 
hilate the  last  vestige  of  freedom.  While  peace  and 
prosperity  have  blessed  us  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as 
some  of  the  fruits  of  secession  : 

"  It  was  urged  forward  by 
members  of  Congress  who 
were  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  were  them- 
selves supported  by  the  Government. 

"  It  was  effected  without  consultation  with  all  the 
States  interested  in  the  slavery  question,  and  with- 
out exhausting  peaceable  remedies. 

"  It  has  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war,  para- 
lyzed our  commerce,  interfered  with  the  whole  trade 
and  business  of  our  country,  lessened  the  value  of 
our  property,  destroyed  many  of  the  pursuits  of  life, 
and  bids  fair  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  irre- 
trievable bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

"  It  has  changed  the  entire  relations  of  States,  and 
adopted  Constitutions  without  submitting  them  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  where  such  a  vote  has  been 
authorized,  it  has  been  upon  the  condition  pre- 
scribed by  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  that  those 
who  voted  the  Union  ticket '  must  leave  the  State.' 

"  It  has  advocated  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a 
king  and  a  dictator,  and  is,  through  the  Richmond 
press,  at  this  moment  recommending  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  Virginia  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  '  in  severing  connection  with  the  Yankees,  to- 
abolish  every  vestige  of  resemblance  to  the  institu- 
tions of  that  detested  race.' 

"  It  has  formed  military  leagues,  passed  military 
bills,  and  opened  the  door  for  oppressive  taxation, 
without  consulting  the  people  ;  and  then,  in  mock- 
ery of  a  free  election,  has  required  them  by  their 
votes  to  sanction  its  usurpations,  under  the  penalties 
of  moral  proscription  or  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"  It  has  offered  a  premium  for  crime  in  directing 
the  discharge  of  volunteers  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, and  in  recommending  the  Judges  not  to  hold 
their  courts. 

"  It  has  stained  our  statute  book  with  the  repudia- 
tion of  Northern  debts,  and  has  greatly  violated  the 
Constitution   by   attempting,  through  its   unlawful 
extension,  to  destroy  the  right  of  suffrage. 
38 
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"  It  has  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
may  soon  require  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  to  contribute  all  their  surplus  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  bacon,  beef,  &c,  to  the  support  of 
pretended  governments  alike  destitute  of  money 
and  credit. 

"  It  has  attempted  to  destroy  the  accountability 
of  public  servants  to  the  people  by  secret  legisla- 
tion, and  set  the  obligation  of  an  oath  at  defiance. 

"  It  has  passed  laws  declaring  it  treason  to  say  or 
do  anything  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  against  the  Confederate  States,  and 
such  a  law  is  now  before,  and  we  apprehend  will 
soon  be  passed  by,  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee. 

"  It  has  attempted  to  destroy,  and  we  fear  will 
soon  utterly  prostrate  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press. 

"  It  has  involved  the  Southern  States  in  a  war 
whose  success  is  hopeless,  and  which  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

"  Its  bigoted,  overbearing  and  intolerant  spirit 
has  already  subjected  the  people  of  East  Tennessee 
to  many  petty  grievances  :  our  people  have  been 
insulted ;  our  flags  have  been  fired  upon  and  torn 
down  ;  our  houses  have  been  rudely  entered  ;  our 
families  subjected  to  insult ;  our  peaceable  meet- 
ings interrupted  ;  our  women  and  children  shot  at 
by  a  merciless  soldiery  ;  our  towns  pillaged  ;  our 
citizens  robbed,  and  some  of  them  assassinated  and 
murdered. 

"  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  deter  the  Union 
men  of  East  Tennessee  from  the  expression  of  their 
free  thoughts.  The  penalties  of  treason  have  been 
threatened  against  them,  and  murder  and  assassina- 
tion have  been  openly  encouraged  by  leading  seces- 
sion journals. 

"  As  secession  has  been  thus  overbearing  and  in- 
tolerant while  in  the  minority  in  East  Tennessee, 
nothing  better  can  be  expected  of  the  pretended 
majority  than  wild,  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
legislation  ;  an  utter  contempt  and  disregard  of 
law  ;  a  determination  to  force  every  Union  man  in 
the  State  to  swear  to  the  support  of  a  Constitution 
he  abhors  ;  to  yield  his  money  and  property  to  aid 
a  cause  he  detests,  and  to  become  the  object  of 
scorn  and  derision  as  well  as  the  victim  of  intolera- 
ble and  relentless  oppression." 

Ill  view  of  these  considerations,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  had 
declared  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  twenty  thousand  votes,  the 
Convention  resolved  and  declared  their  wishes 
and  purposes  as  follows  : 

"  1.  That  we  do  earnestly  desire  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  our  whole  country,  and  most  especially 
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that   our  own    section  of   the 
The  Resolutions.        state  of  Tennessee  should  not 

be  involved  in  civil  war. 

'•  2.  That  the  action  of  our  State  Legislature  in 
passing  the  so-called  '  Declaration  of  Independence' 
and  in  forming  the  '  Military  League'  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  in  adopting  other  acts  looking 
to  a  separation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  is  unconstitutional 
and  illegal,  and  therefore  not  binding  upon  us  as 
loyal  citizens. 

'•  3.  That  in  order  to  avert  a  conflict  with  our 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  desiring 
that  all  constitutional  means  shall  be  resorted  to  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  we  do,  therefore,  consti- 
tute and  appoint  0.  P.  Temple,  of  Knox,  John 
Netherland,  of  Hawkins,  and  James  P.  McDowell, 
of  (ireene,  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
prepare  a  memorial  and  cause  the  same  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  now 
in  session,  asking  its  consent  that  the  counties  com- 
posing East  Tennessee,  and  such  counties  in  Middle 
Tennessee  as  desire  to  co-operate  with  them,  may 
form  and  erect  a  separate  State. 

••  i.  Desiring,  in  good  faith,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly will  grant  this  our  reasonable  request,  and 
still  claiming  the  right  to  determine  our  own  des- 
tiny, we  do  further  resolve  that  an  election  be  held 
in  all  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  and  in  such 
other  counties  in  Middle  Tennessee  adjacent  thereto 
as  may  desire  to  co-operate  with  us,  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  General  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Kingston  at  such 
time  as  the  President  of  this  Convention,  or,  in  case 
of  his  absence  or  inability,  any  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or,  in  like  case  with  them,  the  Secretary 
of  this  Convention  may  designate  ;  and  the  officer  so 
designating  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  said  Con- 
vention shall  also  fix  the  time  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion herein  provided  for,  and  give  reasonable  notice 
thereof. 

"5.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  are  hereby 
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requested  to  open  and  hold 
said  election,  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  so  held,  in  the  usual  manner  and  at 
the  usual  places  of  voting,  as  prescribed  by  law  ; 
and  in  the  event  the  sheriff  of  any  county  should  fail 
or  refuse  to  open  and  hold  said  election,  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  done,  the  coroner  of  such  county  is 
requested  to  do  so,  and  should  such  coroner  fail  or 
refuse,  then  any  constable  of  such  county  is  hereby 
authorized  to  open  and  hold  said  election,  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  held.  And  if  in  any  county  none  of 
the  above-named  officers  will  hold  said  election, 
then  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  freeholder  in  such 
county  is  authorized  to  hold  the  same,  or  cause  it  to 
be  done.  The  officer  or  other  person  holding  said 
election  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  President  of 
this  Convention,  or  to  such  officer  as  may  have  di- 
rected the  same  to  be  holden,  at  as  early  a  day 
thereafter  as  practicable  ;  and  the  officer  to  whom 
said  returns  may  be  made,  shall  open  and  compare 
the  polls  and  issue  certificates  to  the  delegates 
elected." 

Vain  protest !  It  was  not 
,  ,     n        ,,  TT    .       .  The  Closing  Scene. 

long  before  those  Unionists 

and  protestants  against  wrong  were  flying 
for  their  lives,  and  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts.  The  leaders  disappeared  from 
observation,  and  the  people  could  only  acqui- 
esce in  a  state  of  affairs  which,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  armed  minions  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  they  were  powerless  to  prevent. 
Exiled,  outlawed,  scourged,  imprisoned,  con- 
signed to  the  gallows  in  companies,  the  story 
of  East  Tennessee  is  written  in  tears  and 
blood  ;  and  if  all  other  records  of  the  wrong 
and  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Confederacy 
on  Southern  citizens  were  blotted  out,  the 
persecutions  inflicted  upon  loyal  men  in  Ten- 
nessee would  suffice  to  consign  the  memory 
of  the  secession  movement  aud  its  leaders  to 
eternal  infamy. 

Alas  that  deliverance  v  as  so  long  delayed  1 
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Davis'  Message  of 
July  20th,  1861. 


The  adjourned  session 
of  the  Confederate  Congress 
was  resumed  at  Richmond 
July  20th,  when  Jefferson  Davis  laid  before  the 
assembled  members  important  documents. 
His  Message — forming,  as  it  does,  an  import- 
ant link  in  the  chain  of  history  of  the  Rebel- 
lion— we  give  at  length  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  : 

"  My  message  addressed  to  you  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session  contained  such  full  inform- 
ation of  the  state  of  the  Confederacy  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  that  I  should  now  do  more  than  call 
your  attention  to  such  important  facts  as  have  oc- 
curred during  the  recess,  and  the  matters  connected 
with  the  public  defense. 

"  I  have  again  to  congratulate  you  on  the  acces- 
sion of  new  members  to  our  Confederation  of  free 
and  equally  sovereign  States.  Our  loved  and  hon- 
ored brethren  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have 
consummated  the  action  foreseen  and  provided  for 
at  your  last  session,  and  I  have  had  the  gratification 
of  announcing,  by  proclamation,  in  conformity  with 
law,  that  these  States  were  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy. The  people  of  Virginia,  also,  by  a  major- 
ity previously  unknown  in  our  history,  have  ratified 
the  action  of  her  Convention  uniting  her  fortunes 
with  ours.  The  States  of  Arkansas,  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  have  likewise  adopted  the  permanent 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  of  its  adoption  by  Tennessee,  at  the 
election  to  be  held  early  in  next  month. 

'•  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  direct  the  removal  of 
the  several  executive  departments,  with  their  ar- 
chives, to  this  city,  to  which  you  have  removed  the 
seat  of  Government.  Immediately  after  your  ad- 
journment, the  aggressive  movements  of  the  enemy 
required  prompt,  energetic  action.     The  accumu- 
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lation  of  his  forces  on  the  Po- 
tomac sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  his  efforts  were  to  be  di- 
rected against  Virginia,  and  from  no  point  could  ne- 
cessary measures  for  her  defense  and  protection  be  so 
effectively  decided,  as  from  her  own  ca  pital.  The  rap- 
id progress  of  events,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  has  fully 
sufficed  to  lift  the  veil,  behind  which  the  true  policy 
and  purposes  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Suites 
had  been  previously  concealed.  Their  odious  fea- 
tures now  stand  fully  revealed.  The  message  of 
their  President  and  the  action  of  their  Congress 
during  the  present  month,  confess  their  intention 
of  the  subjugation  of  these  States,  by  a  war,  by 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  the  proposed  result, 
while  its  dire  calamities,  not  to  be  avoided  by  us, 
will  fall  with  double  severity  on  themselves. 

"  Commencing  in  March  last,  with  the  affectation 
of  ignoring  the  secession  of  seven  States,  which  first 
organized  this  Government;  persevering  in  April  in 
the  idle  and  absurd  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
a  riot,  which  was  to  be  dispersed  by  a  posse  comitatus ; 
continuing  in  successive  months  the  false  represent- 
ation that  these  States  intended  an  offensive  war,  in 
spite  of  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  fur- 
nished as  well  by  official  action  as  by  the  very  basis 
on  which  this  Government  is  constituted,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers  succeeded 
in  deceiving  the  people  of  those  States  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  purpose  of  this  Government  was  not 
peace  at  home,  but  conquest  abroad  ;  not  defense 
of  its  own  liberties,  but  subversion  of  those  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  series  of  ma- 
noeuvres by  which  this  impression  was  created  ;  the 
art  with  which  they  were  devised,  and  the  perfidy 
with  which  they  were  executed,  were  already  known 
to  you,  but  you  could  scarcely  have  supposed  that 
they  would  be  openly  avowed,  and  their  success 
made  the  subject  of  boast  and  self-laudation  in  an 
executive  message.    Fortunately  for  truth  and  his- 
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tory,   however,    the    President 
Davis' Message.  of    thp    United  states  details, 

with  minuteness,  the  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort 
Pickens,  in  violation  of  an  armistice  of  which 
he  confessed  to  have  been  informed,  but  only  by 
rumors ;  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  hostile  expedition  dispatched  to  supply  Fort 
Sumter,  admitted  to  have  been  undertaken  with  the 
knowledge  that  its  success  was  impossible ;  the 
sending  of  a  notice  to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina of  his  intention  to  use  force  to  accomplish  his 
object;  and  then  quoting  from  his  inaugural  address 
the  assurance  that '  there  could  be  no  conflict  unless 
these  States  were  the  aggressors,"  he  proceeds  to 
declare  his  conduct,  as  just  related  by  himself,  was 
the  performance  of  a  promise,  so  free  from  the 
power  of  ingenious  sophistry  as  that  the  world 
should  not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it;  and  in  defiV 
ance  of  his  own  statement  that  he  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  fleet,  he  charges  these  States 
with  becoming  the  assailants  of  the  United  States, 
without  a  gun  in  sight,  or  in  expectancy,  to  return 
their  fire,  save  only  a  few  in  the  fort.  He  is,  indeed, 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  case  is  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it.  Under  cover  of 
this  unfounded  pretense,  that  the  Confederate  States 
are  the  assailants,  that  high  functionary,  after  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  some  foreign  nations  had 
so  shaped  their  action  as  if  they  supposed  the  early 
destruction  of  the  National  Union  probable,  aban- 
dons all  further  disguise,  and  proposes  to  make  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one,  by  placing  at  the 
control  of  the  Government  for  the  work  at  least 
four  hundred  thousand  men  and  four  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  Congress,  concurring  in  the 
doubt  thus  intimated  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
force  demanded,  has  increased  it  to  half  a  million 
of  men. 

"  These  enormous  preparations  in  men  and 
money,  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  a  scale  more 
grand  than  any  which  the  new  world  ever  witness- 
ed, is  a  distinct  avowal,  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man, 
that  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
a  great  and  powerful  nation.  They  are  at  last  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  pretense  of  being  engaged  in 
dispersing  rioters  and  suppressing  insurrections, 
and  are  driven  to  the  acknowledgment  that  the  an- 
cient Union  has  been  dissolved.  They  recognize 
the  separate  existence  of  these  Confederate  States, 
by  an  interdictive  embargo  and  blockade  of  all  com- 
merce between  them  and  the  United  States,  not 
only  by  sea,  but  by  land  ;  not  only  in  ships,  but  in 
cars ;  not  only  with  those  who  bear  arms,  but  with 
the  entire  population  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Finally  they  have  repudiated  the  foolish  conceit  that 


the  inhabitants  of  this  Confed- 
eracy are  still  citizens  of  the         Davis'  Messa§e- 
United  States  ;  for  they  are  waging  an  indiscrimin- 
ate war  upon  them  all,  with  savage  ferocity,  un- 
known in  modern  civilization. 

"  In  this  war,  rapine  is  the  rule  ;  private  houses, 
in  beautiful  rural  retreats,  are  bombarded  and 
burnt;  grain  crops  in  the  field  are  consumed  by  the 
torch,  and,  when  the  torch  is  not  convenient,  care- 
ful labor  is  bestowed  to  render  complete  the  de- 
struction of  every  article  of  use  or  ornament  re- 
maining in  private  dwellings  after  their  inhabitants 
have  fled  from  the  outrages  of  brute  soldiery.  In 
1781,  Great  Britain,  when  invading  the  revolted  col- 
onies, took  possession  of  every  district  and  county 
near  Fortress  Monroe,  now  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  United  States.  The  houses  then  inhabited  by 
the  people,  after  being  respected  and  protected  by 
avowed  invaders,  are  now  pillaged  and  destroyed 
by  men  who  pretend  that  Virginians  are  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Mankind  will  shudder  at  the  tales-  of  the 
outrages  committed  on  defenseless  families  by  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  now  invading  our  homes  ; 
yet  these  outrages  are  prompted  by  inflamed  pas- 
sions and  the  madness  of  intoxication.  But  who 
shall  depict  the  horror  they  entertain  for  the  cool 
and  deliberate  malignancy  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  suppressing  insurrection,  (said  by  themselves  to 
be  upheld  by  a  minority  only  of  our  people,)  makes 
special  war  on  the  sick,  including  children  and  wo- 
men, by  carefully  -  devised  measures  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  the  medicines  necessary  for 
their  cure.  The  sacred  claims  of  humanity,  respect- 
ed even  during  the  fury  of  actual  battle,  by  careful 
diversion  of  attack  from  hospitals  containing  wound- 
ed enemies,  are  outraged  in  cold  blood  by  a  Gov- 
ernment and  people  that  pretend  to  desire  a  con- 
tinuance of  fraternal  connections.  All  these  out- 
rages must  remain  unavenged  by  the  universal 
reprehension  of  mankind.  In  all  cases  where  the 
actual  perpetrators  of  the  wrongs  escape  capture, 
they  admit  of  no  retaliation.  The  humanity  of  our 
people  would  shrink  instinctively  from  the  bare  idea 
of  urging  a  like  war  upon  the  sick,  the  women  and 
the  children  of  an  enemy.  But  there  are  other 
savage  practices  which  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
do  admit  of  repression  by  retaliation,  and  I  have 
been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the 
repression.  The  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the 
enemy  on  board  the  armed  schooner  Savannah, 
sailing  under  our  commission,  were,  as  I  was 
credibly  advised,  treated  like  common  felons, 
put  in  irons,  confined  in  a  jail  usually  appro> 
priated  to  criminals  of  the  worst  dye,  and  threaten- 
ed with  punishment  as  such.    I  had  made  applica- 
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tion  for  the  exchange  of  these 
prisoners  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  enemy's  squadron  off  Charleston, 
but  that  officer  had  already  sent  the  prisoners 
to  New  York  when  application  was  made.  I  there- 
fore deemed  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  proposal  for 
the  exchange  to  the  constitutional  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  the 
only  officer  having  control  of  the  prisoners.  To 
this  end,  I  dispatched  an  officer  to  him  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  and,  in  making  the  proposal,  I  informed 
President  Lincoln  of  my  resolute  purpose  to  check 
all  barbarities  on  prisoners  of  war  by  such  severity 
of  retaliation  on  prisoners  held  by  us  as  should  se- 
cure the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  This  com- 
munication was  received  and  read  by  an  officer  in 
command  of  the  United  States  forces,  and  a  message 
was  brought  from  him  by  the  bearer  of  my  com- 
munication, that  a  reply  would  be  returned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  soon  as  possyde.  I  earnestly  hope 
this  promised  reply  (which  has  not  yet  been  receiv- 
ed) will  convey  the  assurance  that  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  treated,  in  this  unhappy  contest,  with  that 
regard  for  humanity,  which  has  made  such  con- 
spicuous progress  in  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare. 
As  measures  of  precaution,  however,  and  until  this 
promised  reply  is  received,  I  still  retain  in  close 
custody  some  officers  captured  from  the  enemy, 
whom  it  had  been  my  pleasure  previously  to  set  at 
large  on  parole,  and  whose  fate  must  necessarily 
depend  on  that  of  prisoners  held  by  the  enemy.  I 
append  a  copy  of  my  commuuication  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  report  of  the  officer 
charged  to  deliver  my  communication.  There  are 
some  other  passages  in  the  remarkable  paper  to 
whicli  I  have  directed  your  attention,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  relations  which  exist  between 
this  Government  and  the  States  usually  termed 
Border  Slave  States,  which  cannot  properly  be  with- 
held from  notice.  The  hearts  of  our  people  are  an- 
imated by  sentiments  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States,  which  found  expression  in  your  enact- 
ment refusing  to  consider  them  enemies,  or  authorize 
hostilities  against  them.  That  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  these  States  regard  us  as  brethren  ; 
that,  if  unrestrained  by  the  actual  presence  of  large 
armies,  subvention  of  civil  authority,  and  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  some  of  them,  at  least,  would 
joyfully  unite  with  us  ;  that  they  are,  with  almost  en- 
tire unanimity,  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
waged  against  us,  are  facts  of  which  daily  recurring 
events  fully  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize  in 
these,  our  late  sister  States,  the  right  of  refraining 
from  attack  upon  us,  and  justifies  his  refusal  by  the 


assertion  that  the  States  have 
no  other  power  than  that  re-  DaTis'  MessflSe- 
served  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Now,  one  of  them  having  ever  been  a 
State  of  the  Union,  this  view  of  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  States  and  the  General 
Government  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  another  as- 
sertion of  the  message,  that  the  Executive  possesses 
power  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habetus  carpus,  and 
of  delegating  that  power  to  military  commanders  at 
their  discretion.  And  both  these  propositions  claim 
a  respect  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  for  the  addi- 
tional statement  in  the  same  paper,  that  it  is  prop« 
er,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  that  some  single 
law,  made  in  such  extreme  tenderness  of  citizens' 
liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the  guilty 
than  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  extent 
be  violated.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  for- 
ever severed  our  connection  with  a  Government 
that  thus  trampled  on  all  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such 
avowals  could  be  hazarded.  The  operations  in  the 
field  will  be  greatly  extended  by  reason  of  the  poli- 
cy which  heretofore  has  been  secretly  entertained, 
and  is  now  avowed  and  acted  on  by  us.  The  forces 
hitherto  raised  provide  amply  for  the  defense  of 
seven  States  which  originally  organized  in  the  Con- 
federacy, as  is  evidently  the  fact,  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  fortified  islands,  whose  defense  is 
efficiently  aided  by  a  preponderating  naval  force, 
the  enemy  has  been  driven  completely  ont  of  these 
stations  ;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months 
from  the  formation  of  the  Government,  not  a  single 
hostile  foot  presses  their  soil.  These  forces,  how- 
ever, must  necessarily  prove  inadequate  to  repel  in- 
vasion by  the  half  million  of  men  now  proposed  by 
the  enemy,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  our 
forces  will  become  necessary.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  the  raising  of  this  additional  force  will  be 
contained  in  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  which  I  need  scarcely  invite  your  earnest 
attention. 

"  In  my  message  delivered  in  April  last,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  promise  of  the  abundant  crops  with 
which  we  were  cheered.  The  grain  crops,  gener- 
ally, have  since  been  harvested,  and  the  yield  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  abundant  ever  known  in  our 
history.  Many  believe  the  supply  adequate  to  two 
years'  consumption  of  our  population.  Cotton,  su- 
gar, tobacco,  forming  a  surplus  of  the  production  of 
our  agriculture,  and  furnishing  the  basis  of  our  com- 
mercial interchange,  present  the  most  cheering 
promises  ever  known.  Providence  has  smiled  on 
the  labor  which  extracts  the  teeming  wealth  of  our 
soil  in  all  parts  of  our  Confederacy. 

"  It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  you 
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this,  because,  in  need  of  large 
Davis'  Message.  an(j  jncreased  expenditure,  in 
support  of  our  army,  elevated  and  purified  by 
a  sacred  cause,  they  maintain  that  our  fellow- 
citizens,  of  every  condition  of  life,  exhibit  most 
self-sacrificing  devotion.  They  manifest  a  laudable 
pride  of  upholding  their  independence,  unaided  by 
any  resources  other  than  their  own,  and  the  im- 
mense wealth  which  a  fertilized  and  genial  climate 
has  accumulated  in  this  Confederacy  of  agricultur- 
ists, could  not  be  more  strongly  displayed  than 
in  the  large  revenues  which,  with  eagerness,  they 
have  contributed  at  the  call  of  their  country.  In 
the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  subscriptions  to  the 
loan  proposed  by  the  Government  cannot  fall  short 
of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  probably  exceed 
that  sum  ;  and  scarcely  an  article  required  for  the 
consumption  of  our  army  is  provided  otherwise 
than  by  subscription  to  the  produce  loan,  so  hap- 
pily devised  by  your  wisdom.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  report  submitted  to  you,  will  give 
you  the  amplest  details  connected  with  that  branch 
of  the  public  service  ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  their 
prompt  pecuniary  contributions  that  the  noble  race 
of  freemen  who  inhabit  these  States  evidence  how 
worthy  they  are  of  those  liberties  which  they  so 
well  know  how  to  defend.  In  numbers  far  exceed- 
ing those  authorized  by  your  laws,  they  have  press- 
ed the  tender  of  their  services  against  the  enemy. 
Their  attitude  of  calm  and  sublime  devotion  to  their 
country,  the  cool  and  confident  courage  with  which 
they  are  already  preparing  to  meet  the  invasion,  in 
whatever  proportions  it  may  assume  ;  the  assurance 
that  their  sacrifices  and  their  services  will  be  re- 
newed from  year  to  year  with  unfailing  purpose, 
until  they  have  made  good  to  the  uttermost  their 
rights  to  self-government ;  the  generous  and  almost 
unequivocal  confidence  which  they  display  in  their 
Government  during  the  pending  struggle,  all  com- 
bine to  present  a  spectacle,  such  as  the  world  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  To  speak  of  subjugating  such 
a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak  in  a 
language  incomprehensible  to  them  ;  to  resist  at- 
tack on  their  rights  or  their  liberties  is  with  them 
an  instinct.  Whether  this  war  shall  last  one,  or 
three,  or  five  years,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to  be 
solved  by  the  enemy  alone.  It  will  last  till  the 
enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  borders ; 
till  their  political  rights,  their  altars,  and  their 
homes  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  they  rest  from  this  struggle,  to  enjoy,  in 
peace,  the  blessings  which,  with  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, they  have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their  own 
strong  hearts  and  steady  arms." 

This  document  was  characterized  by  two 
features  which  impressed  the  Northern  mind 


singularly,  viz :  its  disingenuousness  and  its 
duplicity — the  first,  in  imputing  treachery 
to  the  President,  rapine  to  his  armies 
and  undue  tyranny  to  the  Executive — 
duplicity  in  its  tenor  and  tone,  evidently  de- 
signed to  impress  the  mind  of  Europe  and 
thus  to  expedite  the  hoped-for  recognition  of 
the  Slave  Confederacy.  If  it  answered  any 
direct  purpose,  its  first  effect  was  to  inspire 
the  Northern  mind  with  disgust ;  while  the 
charge  of  rapine  laid  upon  our  soldiery — 
whose  special  study  had  been  to  punish  the 
rebels  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  their 
fine  "  sense  of  honor"  and  their  "  sacred" 
rights* — certainly  did  not  incite  particular 
regard  for  orders  which  compelled  them  to 
respect  rebel  property,  even  to  leaving  their 
cornfields  untouched.  Unionists  in  the  South 
learned,  at  an  early  day  of  the  revolution, 
that  they  had  no  rights  of  person  or  property 
which  the  Confederates  were  bound  to  re- 
spect ;  yet,  the  very  persons  who  treated 
Unionists  with  brutal  severity,  and  inflicted 
all  the  rigors  of  an  unfeeling  law,  were  those 
who  clamored  against  Federal  cruelty  ! 

Among  the  documents 
submitted  with  the  Mes- 
sage were  the  papers  re- 
garding the  mission  of  Colonel  Taylor  to 
Washington.  As  they  probably  exerted  some 
influence  in  modifying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's proceedings  against  the  captured  pri- 
vateers, we  may  here  recur  to  them.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  proclamation  of  blockade  of  April 
19th,  1861,  declared,  "  that  if  any  person,  un- 
der the  pretended  authority  of  said  (Confed- 
erate) States,  or  under  any  other  pretense, 
shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  persons  and  cargo  on  board  of  her,  such 
person  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  piracy."  This  declaration  was 
simply  a  consequent  of  the  denial  to  the  Con- 
federates of  the  status  of  a  belligerent  power  : 
if  they  had  no  rights  on  the  high  seas,  as  such 
power,  then  their  seizure  of  vessels  sailing 

*  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  war  that  men  in 
open  insurrection  should  have  been  accorded  rights 
of  property,  of  person  and  of  transit.  If  the  South 
was  in  insurrection  its  citizens  were  rebels,  and,  by 
all  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  rebels  had  no  po- 
litical and  only  qualified  personal  rights. 
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under  the  United  States 
flag  -was  piracy.  In  law 
this  was  a  ust  construc- 
tion, and  its  enforcement  was  confidently 
looked  for ;  but,  several  circumstances  con- 
spired to  render  the  law  one  of  standing 
menace  rather  than  of  fact.  The  early  con- 
cession, by  England  and  France,  of  bellige- 
rent rights  to  the  Confederate  Government, 
at  once  placed  it  on  a  semi-national  footing, 
throwing  over  it  the  aegis  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  depriving  the  United  States  of  the  right 
to  execute,  as  pirates,  Southern  privateers, 
unless  the  Federal  Government  saw  proper  to 
defy  the  laws  of  nations  and  to  force  acquies- 
cence in  its  construction  of  rights.  Had  Eng- 
land and  France  made  no  declaration  on  the 
subject  at  all,  had  they  left  us  to  manage  our 
affairs  in  our  own  way,  Northern  juries  would 
have  made  quick  shrift  of  the  "  privateers" 
captured  during  the  summer  of  1801.  As  it 
was,  a  boat's  crew  or  two  of  those  caught 
and  brought  to  Northern  seaports  for  ar- 
raignment, were,  after  a  several  weeks'  at- 
tendance upon  court,  remanded  to  military 
prisons  to  await  the  fortunes  of  war.  Their 
cases  were  suspended  on  the  Court  records, 
to  be  called  again  when  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  demand.  Eventually,  they  were 
considered  prisoners  of  war,  and,  as  such, 
were  exchanged  for  Federal  officers  held  by 
the  Confederate  authorities  as  hostages  for 
the  safety  of  the  "pirates."  Thus,  in  this 
matter,  and  in  the  general  exchange  of  pris- 
oners finally  ordered  or  adopted,  the  rebels 
gained  a  semi-recognition  of  belligerents  even 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  capture  of  the  privateer  Savannah,  by 
the  blockading  squadron,  off  Charleston, 
early  in  the  war,  gave  the  first  case  for  action 
under  the  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April. 
The  men  were  arraigned  and  put  upon  their 
trial  for  piracy.  A  long  and  very  laborious 
consideration  of  the  case  followed.  The 
New  York  City  journals,  during  June,  1801, 
devoted  much  space  to  the  evidence  adduced, 
to  the  points  of  law  raised  and  to  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel — several  of  the  most  ingeni- 
ous and  able  lawyers  in  the  metropolis  hav- 
ing been  enlisted  in  the  defense.  The  trials 
called  forth  a  masterly  examination  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  of  the  rights  of  belliger- 
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ents,  of  the  requisites  to  es- 
tablish such  rights,  of  the 
law  and  usages  regarding 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Thus  the  pro- 
ceedings assumed  international  rather  than  lo- 
cal importance;  and  American  citizens  heard 
or  read  expositions  of  law  of  which  but  few 
had  any  proper  conception. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  Colonel  Taylor, 
of  the  rebel  army,  entered  our  lines  at  Ar- 
lington (July  8th),  under  a  flag  of  truce,  as 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  wildest  rumors  flew  over  the 
country  regarding  the  nature  of  this  mission. 
Offers  of  2)eace,  threats  of  retaliation,  pro- 
posals for  a  general  rule  of  exchanges,  and 
many  other  purposes  were  attached  to  the 
flag  ;  but,  its  true  nature  only  transpired 
when  Davis  submitted  the  documents  with 
his  message.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  communication 
of   which   Colonel    Taylor 

was  the  bearer  : 

"  Eichmond,  July  6th,  1R61. 
"  To  Arraham  Lincoln,  President  and  Command- 
er -  in-  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States : 
"Sir: 

"  Having  learned  that  the  schooner  Savannah, 
a  private  armed  vessel  in  the  service  and  sail- 
ing under  a  commission  issued  by  authority  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  had  been  captured 
by  one  of  the  vessels  forming  the  blockading  squa- 
dron off  Charleston  harbor,  I  directed  a  proposi- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  officer  commanding  that  squa- 
dron for  an  exchange  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Savannah  for  prisoners  of  war  held  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, "  according  to  number  and  rank."  To 
this  proposition,  made  on  the  19th  ult.,  Captain 
Mercer,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  made  answer  on  the  same  day  that  '  the 
prisoners  (referred  to)  are  not  on  board  of  any  of 
the  vessels  under  my  command.' 

"It  now  appears,  by  statements  made  without 
contradiction  in  newspapers  published  in  New  Fork, 
that  the  prisoners  above  mentioned,  were  conveyed 
to  that  city,  and  have  been  treated  not  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  but  as  criminals  ;  that  they  have  been 
put  in  irons,  confined  in  jail,  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice  on  charges  of  piracy  and  treason, 
and  it  is  even  rumored  that  they  have  been  actually 
convicted  of  the  offenses  charged,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  bore  arms  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  this  Government  and  under  the  authority 
of  its  commission. 
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"  I  could  not,  without  grave 
discourtesy,  have  made  the 
newspaper  statements  above 
referred  to  the  subject  of  this  communication,  if  the 
threat  of  treating  as  pirates  the  citizens  of  this  Con- 
federacy armed  for  its  service  on  the  high  seas,  had 
not  been  contained  in  your  proclamation  of  the  — 
April  last;  that  proclamation,  however,  seems  to 
afford  a  sufficient  justification  for  considering  those 
published  statements  as  not  devoid  of  probability. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  this  Government  so  to  conduct 
the  war  now  existing  as  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  as 
far  as  may  be  possible  ;  and  with  this  intent,  its 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  captured  by  its  forces  has 
been  marked  by  the  greatest  humanity  and  leniency 
consistent  with  public  obligation  ;  some  have  been 
permitted  to  return  home  on  parole,  others  to  re- 
main at  large  under  similar  conditions  within  this 
Confederacy,  and  all  have  been  fnrnished  with 
rations  for  their  subsistence,  such  as  are  allowed  to 
our  own  troops.  It  is  only  since  the  news  has  been 
received  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners'taken  on 
the  Savannah  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw these  indulgences  and  to  hold  the  prisoners 
taken  by  us  in  strict  confinement. 

"  A  just  regard  to  humanity  and  to  the  honor  of 
this  Government  now  requires  me  to  state  explicitly, 
that,  painful  as  will  be  the  necessity,  this  Govern- 
ment will  deal  out  to  the  prisoners  held  by  it  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  fate  as  shall  be  expe- 
rienced by  those  captured  on  the  Savannah  ;  and  if 
driven  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  retaliation  by  your 
execution  of  any  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, that  retaliation  will  be  extended  so  far  as 
shall  be  requisite  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  a 
practice  unknown  to  the  warfare  of  civilized  man, 
and  so  barbarous  as  to  disgrace  the  nation  which 
shall  be  guilty  of  inaugurating  it. 

"  With  this  view,  and  because  it  may  not  have 
reached  you,  I  now  renew  the  proposition  made  to 
the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron,  to  ex- 
change for  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Savannah  an 
equal  number  of  those  now  held  by  us,  according  to 
rank.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c, 

"  JEFFERSON  DAVIS, 
"  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States." 

A  reply  never  was  returned ;  and  those 
prisoners  of  war,  whom  Davis  stated  he  had 
ordered  into  close  confinement--"  whose  fate 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  that  of  the 
prisoners  held  by  the  enemy" — were  released 
only  one  year  thereafter,  having  been,  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  subjected  to  the  rigors  of 
severe  and  close  confinement.  In  July,  1862, 
the  privateers  were  finally  sent  within  the 


Confederate  lines,  on  the  James  River,  and 
the  American  officers  were  soon  after  pro- 
duced.* Davis  kept  his  word  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  hung 
a  Federal  Colonel  or  Captain  for  every  "  pi- 
rate" executed.  The  consciousness  of 
this  fact — after  the  battle  of  Cull  Run  had 
filled  the  Richmond  prisons  with  Xorthern 
officers  and  men— was  not  the  least  cogent  rea- 
son urged  for  treating  the  privateers  as  pris- 
oners of  war  rather  than  as  pirates. 

The    legislation    of    the 

■>     -,  r\  n  j  Secret  Legislation. 

rebel  Congress  was  all  done 

in  secret  session.  The  doings  of  their  own 
lawgivers  were  closed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
people,  and  they  only  learned  what  was  "the 
law"  when  Congress  so  far  raised  the  seal  of 
secrecy  as  to  promulgate  its  acts  for  their 
enforcement.  A  sterner,  less  relentless  tyr- 
anny, never  was  inaugurated  in  the  name  of 
Liberty.  The  resolve  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  their  greatest  ability  was  then  the  firm, 
fixed  idea  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  the 
processes  of  legislation  were  not  openly  sub- 
ject to  observation  aud  discussion.  Davis 
could  have  been  proclaimed  in  law,  as  he  was 
in  fact,  Dictator,  and  the  people  would  have 
known  nothing  of  the  affair  until  all  was 
ready  for  its  consummation. 
Among  the  acts  specially 

,,  .  Southern  Resources. 

noticeable  was  one  to  raise 
means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
sliinplaster  issues  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions having,  already,  wholly  transplanted  all 
other  currency,  Government  found  itself  out- 
done in  the  issue  of  a  baseless  scrip.  It, 
therefore,  sought  to  create  some  tangible 
basis  of  interest  paying  if  not  of  actual  re- 
demption— that  its  bonds  and  notes  of  issue 
might  have  at  least  a  seeming  value.  The 
brilliant  idea  was  conceived  of  making  Cot- 
ton the  great  salvator.  As  Southern  men 
believed,  with  a  faith  stronger  than  their 
faith  in  future  punishments  and  rewards,  that 
Cotton  was  King,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
idol  of  their  faith  should  be  addressed  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Did  not  the  Romans  tread  the 
temple  of  Janus  in  times  of  war  in  the  proud 

*  Colonels  Corcoran  and  Wilcox  were  among 
those  set  apart  by  lot  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
the  privateers. 
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consciousness  of  his  supremacy  over  all  earthly 
powers  ?  and  was  not  Cotton  the  equal  of 
Janus  in  art,  in  science,  in  moral,  social  and 
commercial  position  ?  Quite  equal  ;  and 
Confederate  law-givers  grew  eager  to  make 
the  representative  of  human  slavery  do  the 
wyork  of  revolution.  The  ideas  entertained 
on  the  means  necessary  to  render  the  product 
most  available  were  various  ;  and,  eventually, 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  bureau  of 
the  "  Cotton  and  Produce 
Loan:11  Of  this  Mr.  DeBow 
was  made  Superintendent 
— a  position  for  which  he  was  presumed  to 
be  peculiarly  qualified.*  During  the  session 
of  Congress  he  issued  the  following  Circular  : 

"  Richmond,  August  loth,  1861. 
"  To  the  People  of  Tennessee  : 

"You  have  responded  with  unparalleled  unanim- 
ity to  the  calls  of  your  country  in  furnishing  troops 
to  repel  the  invaders  from  our  soil  and  to  defend  the 
common  liberties. 

"  The  Government  requires  the  means  to  keep  its 
great  armies  in  the  field  and  to  meet  the  requisitions 
of  the  war  of  subjugation  which  is  proclaimed 
against  us. 

"  These  means  will  be  abundantly  supplied  from 
the  resources  of  its  patriotic  citizens,  who  have 
evinced  their  determination  now,  as  in  the  olden 
days  which  '  tried  men's  souls,'  to  sacrifice  every  in- 
terest and  possession,  even  life  itself,  to  maintain 
independence. 

"  An  issue  of  treasury  bonds  has  been  authorized 
to  be  made  in  exchange  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  crops  and  other  industry,  and  these  are  to  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 
These  bonds  will  equal  in  character  any  other  in- 
vestments which  can  be  made,  and  supported  as 
they  are,  will  enable  the  Government  to  issue  and 
protect  its  treasury  notes  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
proper. 

"  The  Government  proposes  to  every  planter  and 
farmer  to  receive  from  him  a  subscription  in  advance 
of  his  crop  of  any  portion  thereof  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  will  pay  him  in  Con- 
federate bonds  when  the  crop  shall  be  made  and 
sold.  The  illustration  is  simple  :  You  subscribe  one 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  one  thousand  bushels  of 
corn,  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  &c,  &c,  or  less, 
and  specify  the  place  of  delivery  ;  you  or  your  own 
merchant  will  sell  it  and  receive  for  the  same  Con- 
federate bonds  to  the  amount. 

"  The  subscriptions  already  made  to  this  loan  em- 
brace  an   aggregate   of  many    millions    of  dollars, 
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*  See  foot-uote,  page  93. 


and  they  are  still  being  received  in  a  ratio  which 
warrants  the  belief  that  every  want  of  the  treasury 
will  be  anticipated  as  the  war  advances. 

"  Tennessee  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
respond,  and  the  appeal  is  now  made  to  her  patri- 
otic citizens.  Those  who  will  undertake  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State  to  solicit  subscriptions 
will  confer  a  public  benefit  and  greatly  aid  the 
cause. 
"  The  form  adopted  for  subscriptions  is  annexed. 
"  The  agency  of  the  press  is  earnestly  solicited  in 
calling  attention  to  the  above. 

"  J.  D.  B.  DeBOW, 
"  Superintendent  of  Cotton  and  Produce  Loan." 
As  one  half  of  Tennessee  was  then  closely 
guarded  to  keep  down  open  revolt  against 
the  Confederacy,  the  "  unparalleled  unanim- 
ity" might  be  classed  with  the  "  humors  of 
the  campaign,"  were  it  not  that,  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  Circular,  falsification  was  a  chronic 
weakness  rather  to  be  pitied  than  laughed  at. 
To  the  Circular  the  form  of  subscription 
was  appended.     It  read  : 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  portion  of  our 
crops  set  down  to  our  respective  names  ;  the  same 
to  be  placed  in  warehouse  or  in  our  factor's  hands, 

and  sold  on  or  before  the  first  day  of next; 

and  the  net  proceeds  of  sale  we  direct  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States,  for 
bonds  for  the  same  amount,  bearing  eight  per  ceut. 
interest. 

'•  N.  B. — The  agent  in  charge  of  this  subscription 
will  fill  the  blank  as  to  date  of  sale,  with  the  month 
best  suited  to  the  locality  of  the  subscriber,  in  all 
c;iscs  selecting  the  earliest  practicable  date." 

This  discloses  the  whole  scheme  of  that 
cotton  loan  enterprise.  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  absurd  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution.  Stupendous  in  its  sublime  assur- 
ance of  Confederate  success,  it  was  equally 
stupendous  in  its  folly.  Who  would  pur- 
chase the  cotton  and  produce  ?  The  Con- 
federate States.  What  would  it  pay  in  ?  In 
lands.  What  would  become  of  the  produce 
and  cotton  ?  The  Confederate  armies  would 
consume  the  first  and  fire  would  consume  as 
much  of  the  cotton  as  the  Federals  did  not 
seize.     Result :  bonds,  and  nothing  else. 

There  was,  we  should  say 
in  extenuation   of  the  ap- 
parent absurdity  of  this  fi- 
nancial scheme,  a  sublime  faith  in  the  early 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South- 
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em  States  ;  ih&n  the  blockade  would  be  raised 
and  the  cotton  would  be  sold  for  English 
gold.  The  same  blind  infatuation  regarding 
the  value  and  importance  of  their  staple  pre- 
vailed to  render  the  claim  of  the  South  for 
recognition,  in  their  estimation,  absolutely 
imperative.  England  and  France  must  have 
cotton  ;  therefore  they  must  break  the  block- 
ade, and  thus  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance  to  the  Federal  Government. 

That  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  lived 
long  enough  to  be  disabused  of  this  impress- 
ion, and  the  contributors  to  the  "  Cotton  and 
Produce  Loan"  lived  long  enough  to  see 
their  "  contributed"  property  waste  away 
without  rendering  them  any  return,  history 
has  to  record. 

It  is  not  uninstructive, 
in  this  connection,  to  turn 
to  the  labors  of  agents 
sent  abroad  by  the  Confederacy  to  lay  its 
claims  before  European  governments.  Among 
other  envoys,  Dudley  Mann  and  Mr.  Yancey 
were  commissioned  to  England,  and  Mr. 
Rost  and  Thomas  Butler  King  to  France.* 
The  latter  was  financier-general  for  the  di- 
plomats, and  was  looked  upon  as  their  di- 
rector-general. His  own  chief  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  French  throne.  He  laid  a 
communication  before  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, in  June,  1861,  setting  forth  the  com- 
mercial claims  of  the  Southern  States  to  di- 
rect commercial  relations  with  Europe.  The 
document  was  a  pamphlet,  printed  in  French, 
and,  though  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  really  was  designed  for  every 
court  in  Europe.  It  was  an  aide  plea,  at 
once  specious  and  imposing  in  its  figures  and 
assumed  facts.  To  foreign  apprehension  it 
was  a  complete  argument  of  justification. 
and  served  soon  to  raise  up  hundreds  of 
friends  to  the  Southern  cause,  particularly 
among  the  wealthier  classes  of  manufactur- 

*  These  Confederates  practiced  their  chronic  du- 
plicity in  Europe.  Thus,  Mr.  King  preferred  to  act 
as  the  "  Commissioner"  of  Georgia  to  "  Great  Bri- 
tain, France  and  Belgium."  Nothing  was  openly 
said  of  his  relations  to  the  Confederate  Government. 
Yet  the  correspondence  afterwards  obtained  from  a 
mail-bag  seized  in  transitu  from  Havana  to  Savan- 
Dah,  proved  Mr.  King's  position  of  caterer-general 
to  the  whole  band  of  Confederate  agents  abroad. 


Sesquestration  of 
Northern  Property. 


ers  and  commercial  operators.  To  American 
apprehension  it  was  sophistical  and  disin- 
genuous ;  any  ordinarily  informed  schoolboy 
could  have  refuted  its  facts  and  gainsayed  its 
figures ;  but,  it  was  directed  into  channels 
where  any  refutation  would  have  been  charg- 
ed to  illiberality  or  partisan  spite,  and  there- 
fore it  was  safe.  It  was  well  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  in  1861,  that  the  Southerners' 
sophistries  did  not  prevail  to  open  a  "  direct 
communication  with  the  Confederate  States." 

Another  act  of  that  ses- 
sion was  that  providing 
for  the  sequestration  of  all 
Northern  property  found  in  the  South.  It 
confiscated  to  the  Confederate  Government 
all  property,  moneys,  claims  and  interests  of 
the  "alien  enemy"  found  in  the  South;  re- 
quired all  persons,  attorneys,  agents,  partners, 
or  guardians,  to  divulge  the  existence  of  any 
such  property,  &c,  known  to  them  under 
penalty  of  $500  for  non-exposure  ;  pro- 
vided for  a  receiver  for  such  property,  &c, 
for  its  sale  and  entire  disposition.  The  At- 
torney-General, in  his  instructions  for  enforc- 
ing the  act,  designated  those  who  were  sub- 
ject to  its  penalties,  viz  : 

"  1.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  citi- 
zens or  residents  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
or  Missouri,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  or  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory south  of  Kansas. 

"  '2.  All  persons  who  have  a  domicil  within  the 
States  with  which  this  Government  is  at  war,  no 
matter  whether  they  be  citizens  or  not.  Thus,  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France  or  other  neutral 
nations,  who  have  a  domicil  or  are  carrying  on 
business  or  traffic  within  the  States  at  war  with  the 
Confederacy,  are  alien  enemies  under  the  law. 

"  3.  All  such  citizens  or  residents  of  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  and  of 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  shall  commit  actual  hostilities 
against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  or  abet  the 
United  States  in  the  existing  war  against  the  Con- 
federate States." 

The  condition  of  affairs 

,,  .     ...  c,^    .  Feeling  in  the  Pouth 

in     the    rebellious    States,  ater  July, 

prior  to   the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  if  not  discouraging  to   their  cause  was 
not  fruitful  of  good  promise.     The  necessity 
for  gigantic  preparations,   for  extraordinary 
i  sacrifices,    impressed    even   the    unreflecting 
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with  a  feeling  of  despondency.  Behind  the 
outward  show  of  martial  spirit  stood  the  sad 
soul  which  peopled  the  future  with  spectres. 
The  blood,  the  suffering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
ruin,  necessary  to  obtain  independence,  even 
if  it  could  be  won  at  all,  made  many  question 
if  a  mere  political  separation  were  worth  such 
cost.  A  victory  to  the  Federal  arms  on  the 
first  great  battle-field,  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, stay  the  tide  of  war,  and  restore  peace. 
A  victory  to  the  Confederate  arms  would  re- 
store confidence  in  their  Government,  in  their 
resources,  in  their  power  to  compel  a  recog- 


nition of  the  fact  of  a  permanent  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Hence,  the  vast  importance 
which  hung  upon  the  events  of  the  first  con- 
test. Bull  Run  came  from  its  muddy  obscu- 
rity to  give  to  the  rebel  cause  its  bloody 
blessing ;  and,  thereafter,  no  hope  of  peace 
lit  up  a  hill  or  valley  of  the  South.  In  its 
stead  burned  the  lurid  light  of  commingled 
scorn,  hate  and  pride.  The  wish  for  peace 
was  gone  ;  despondency  was  banished  as  un- 
worthy ;  and  every  Southern  household  set 
its  goods  in  order  as  if  to  prepare  for  all  the 
contingencies  of  distress  or  death. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ROSECRANS1  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  KANAWHA  VALLEY.  W  I  S  E  '  S 
BRIEF  MILITARY  CAREER.  COX  AT  G  A  V  L  E  Y  BRIDGE.  KOBE- 
CRANS'  ADVANCE  PROM  CLARKSBURG.  BATTLE  OP  CARNIPAX 
PERRY.  BATTLE  AT  CHEAT  MOUNTAIN.  OPERATIONS  TJ  P  TO 
OCTOBER   15TH. 


Rosecrans  in  Com- 
mand. 


McClellan  having  turn- 
ed over  his  command  to 
Brigadier -General  Rose- 
crans, by  orders  dated  Grafton,  July  25th,  the 
new  commander  soon  announced  the  assign- 
ment of  his  brigades,  preparatory  to  clearing 
the  rebels  out  of  the  Kanawha  country,  thus 
to  complete  the  work  so  successfully  com- 
menced by  McClellan,  of  relieving  Western 
Virginia  from  rebel  thraldom. 

McClellan,  in  his  report  of  July  12th,  an- 
nouncing his  victory  at  Rich  Mountain,  said  : 
"  I  trust  that  General  Cox  has  by  this  time 
driven  Wise  out  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  In 
that  case  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject of  liberating  Western  Virginia."  Gene- 
ral Cox  had  not,  however,  been  as  rapid  as 
his  commanding  General  seemed  to  expect. 
Governor  Wise  was  not  made  to  abandon  his 
post  at  Charleston  until  the  25th,  when  he 
fell  back  upon  Gauley  river,  from  which  place 
he  was  pushed   by  Cox  (July  29th) — Wise 


Ex-Governor  Wise 
a  Brigadier. 


"withdrawing"  towards  Lewisburg,  wdien 
Western  Virginia  was  pronounced  by  Rose- 
crans free  of  Confederate  occupation.  It 
was  not  free,  however,  as  the  Federal  General 
was  soon  to  learn. 

To  ex-Governor  Wise  had 
been  assigned  the  duty  of 
bringing  rebellious  West- 
ern Virginia  back  to  its  Old  Dominion  loyal- 
ty, and  to  Confederate  obedience.  Armed 
with  the  commission  of  a  Brigadier-General 
in  the  Confederate  army,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  taking  the 
Kanawha  Valley  for  his  "  line  of  occupation," 
with  head-quarters  at  Charleston.  His  aid 
and  avant  courier,  Evermont  Ward,  issued 
this  rather  unique  address  or  command  to 
the  Western  Virginians : 

"  Brave  sons  of  the  ancient  Commonwealth  !  The 
foot  of  the  invading  tyrant  is  upon  her  soil,  and  his 
conduct  is  characterized  by  barbarities  and  atroci- 
ties disgraceful  to  the  civilized  age  in  which  we  live; 
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he  hath  seized  our  kind  and  dutiful  slaves,  and  yoked 
them  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  laid  waste  to  our  crops  ; 
ruthlessly  violated  female  innocency  (enough  of  it- 
self to  turn  the  blood  of  the  patriot  to  currents  of 
fire);  he  can,  he  must,  he  shall  be  expelled  or  anni- 
hilated !  If  a  nation  may  be  born  in  a  day,  an  army 
should  be  raised  in  an  hour.  I  am  sent  forward  in 
advance  of  the  brave,  chivalrous  and  indomiialile 
General  Henry  A.  Wise,  to  urge  you  to  fly  to  arms 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Gather  everything  in 
the  shape  of  arms  tnat  may  be  converted  into  them, 
and  paste  the  name  of  the  person  upon  them  from 
whom  they  are  taken,  that  they  may  be  valuable  ; 
get  the  consent  of  the  owner  if  possible  ;  if  not, 
seize  them  (provided  the  owner  will  not  march  into 
line  and  fight  with  them).  '  Shoot,  Luke,  or  give  up 
the  gun,'  is  the  word.  Bring  all  the  powder,  flints, 
percussion  caps,  &c. ;  all  the  lead,  whether  in  balls, 
bars,  shot,  pipes  or  gutters ;  all  heavy  cotton  cloth 
for  tents,  old  gum  shoes  to  make  them  waterproof, 
and  everything  else  you  think  will  be  of  service. 
Let  the  country  westward  from  Staunton  to  Charles- 
ton fly  in  squads  to  prominent  points  of  the  road, 
and  send  in  munitions  and  stores  in  the  same  way, 
and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the  General,  who  will 
be  on  in  a  few  days  to  muster  them  into  service. 
Let  the  people  of  Roane  and  Jackson  rendezvous  at 
Ripley,  Jackson  county  ;  those  of  Mason,  Putnam, 
Cabell  and  Wayne,  move  on  to  Charleston  at  once. 
Men  of  the  far  West,  of  my  own  native  land — friends, 
acquaintances,  neighbors,  relatives — General  Wise 
has  alwajs  been  your  friend,  and  now  in  the  hour 
of  your  peril  he  comes  to  place  his  bosom  between 
you  and  danger.  Come  down  from  your  mountain 
homes  and  rally  around  his  standard. 

"  Come,  through  the  heather, 
Around  him  gather  ; 

Come  Ronald,  come  Donald, 
Come  all  together. 
"  Let  no  stain  of  dishonor  attach  to  the  conduct 
of  a  Virginia  soldier  ;  follow  not  the  dreadful  exam- 
ples of  the  enemy,  but  be  brave  and  fear  not.  The 
God  that  made  the  mountains  and  chained  the  ocean 
in  its  bed,  will  be  the  God  of  your  strength;  His 
hand  is  still  on  high  to  shield  the  brave. 

"  By  order  of  General  Wise  and  Governor  Letcher. 

"  EVERMONT  WARD." 
This  document,  redundant  in  its  adjec- 
tives, smacked  so  strongly  of  Henry  A.  Wise 
bombast  that  "  Ronald"  and  "  Donald"  re- 
fused to  "  come  through  the  heather":  and 
that  "  brave,  chivalrous  and  indomitable 
General"  did  not  find  himself  as  strong  in 
volunteers  as  his  ambitious  plans  required. 
He  arrived  in  the  Valley  to  find  the  people 
rather   disinclined  to  court  his  smiles,  or  to 
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fear  his  frowns;  and  his  first  report  to  Rich- 
mond was  a  cry  for  reenforcements. 

Arriving  at  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  county, 
he  was  "  addressed"  by  "  numbers  of  citi- 
zens," congratulating  him  on  his  arrival,  &c. 
To  this  he  replied,  unfolding  his  purposes, 
powers  and  military  requisitions.  In  view  of 
the  rather  small  results  which  attended  the 
ex-Governor's  campaign,  perhaps  it  were 
cruel  to  recall  the  words  of  promise  and  praise 
which  the  General  uttered,  but  the  demands 
of  history  leave  the  historian  no  option  in 
the  matter. 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  me  in  command 
of  the  camp  of  the  trans-Alle- 
ghany  ;  and  it  is  proper  that  I  should  explain,  gen- 
erally, the  nature  and  extent  of  that  command.  By 
instructions  of  the  3d  June,  I  am  to  raise  a  legion, 
by  the  prompt  formation  of  companies — the  compa- 
nies to  be  reported,  with  their  officers,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  be  commissioned.  As  soon  as  a  regi- 
ment of  ten  companies  is  raised,  the  field  officers 
will  be  appointed.  I  have  the  privilege  of  recom- 
mending these  appointments.  When  the  regiments 
are  formed  they  will  be  arranged  into  a  brigade, 
which  I  am  to  command,  with  the  commission  of 
Brigadier-General.  All  officers,  of  course,  will  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  President,  but 
with  just  regard  to  my  recommendation.  The 
mounted  men  are  not  to  exceed  five  hundred,  equal 
to  six  companies,  or  three  squadrons.  The  artillery 
is  to  consist  of  six  field-pieces.  All  the  troops  of 
the  legion  are  to  arm  and  equip  themselves  thor- 
oughly ;  but  the  arms  and  equipments  are  to  be  ap- 
praised and  paid  for  after  being  mustered  into  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  aid  in  this,  I  am  authorized  to  pur- 
chase private  arms  for  the  purpose.  Companies 
may  consist  of  the  minimum  number  of  sixty-four  or 
the  maximum  of  one  hundred  privates.  The  enlist- 
ments are  for  the  war,  or  for  a  period  not  less  than 
one  year.  Such  is  the  organization  of  the  legion 
now  progressing,  and  I  am  authorized  to  transport 
all  recruits,  engaged  for  it,  to  Lewisburg,  at  public 
expense,  up  to  the  1st  July  next. 

"  Besides  this  command  of  the  legion,  I  am  fur- 
ther commissioned  as  Brigadier-General,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  adjoining  counties.  To  that  end  I 
am  to  proceed,  with  the  force  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha,  by  all  the 
means  in  my  control  to  rally  the  people  of  that  val- 
ley ami  the  adjoining  counties  to  resist  and  repel 
the  invading  enemies,  who  are  threatening  the  Ohio 
border,  or  are  already  trampling  our  soil  on  their 
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march  towards  Lewisburg.  I 
must  needs  rely  upon  the  arms 
among  the  people  to  supply  the 
requisite  armament ;  and  upon  their  valor  and  know- 
ledge of  the  county  as  a  substitute  for  organization 
and  discipline.  If  there  be  any  who  have  arms  be- 
yond their  power  or  will  to  use,  I  must  take  them, 
with  such  arrangements  as  the  case  may  indicate  for 
future  settlement.  I  must  rely  upon  the  supplies  of 
the  country.  When  necessary  I  shall  take  them  by 
properly  authorized  agents,  and  they  shall  be 
promptly  paid  or  receipted  for,  unless  they  belong 
to  traitors  in  our  midst,  whose  compeers  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  ruthlessly  stripped  our 
patriot  friends  and  made  them  refugees  from  their 
homes  and  their  own  mother  State,  essaying  by  ;ill 
treasonable  acts  and  aims  to  divide  and  conquer 
the  land  of  their  own  birthright — calling  ruffian  in- 
vaders from  other  States,  now  declared  enemies  of 
our  own,  who  have  disgraced  their  kind  by  brutal 
lust,  worse  than  the  lust  of  dominion. 

"  I  shall  respect  with  the  highest  regard  the  per- 
sonal and  property  rights  of  all  with  whom  my 
forces  may  come  in  contact ;  but  I  shall  treat  as 
enemies  all  internal  as  well  as  external  foes,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  repel  the  enemy,  if  possible,  and  if  I  can- 
not, I  will  try  to  check  him  as  near  the  border  of 
our  territory  as  may  be  practicable.  If  able,  I  will 
drive  him  out  of  our  territory,  and  carry  the  war  to 
his  own  dwelling,  as  he  has  brought  it  to  ours. 
Such  is  a  general  and  full  outline  of  my  command, 
and  I  now  appeal  to  Western  Virginia  to  defend 
herself." 

Thus  he  called  for  volunteers  in  a  strain  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  command,  exclaiming  : 
"  Come  and  tarry  awhile,  at  least,  with  us, 
in  the  field  of  glorious  strife,  for  inestimable 
rights.  Wounds  are  soothing  there  !  Come 
and  partake  of  our  frugal  rations  in  camp — 
enter  in  faith  and  hoi:>e,  and  heart  there,  it  is 
sweeter  than  honey.  Come  !  if  you  don't 
come,  you  shall  be  the  'jest  of  women  and 
the  scorn  of  men,'  and  coward,  sluggard, 
knave,  traitor  or  trifler,  shall  be  branded 
black  upon  your  name,  for  life  and  lives 
hereafter  Your  mothers  of  the  cradle,  and 
your  mother  State  shall  disown  and  dishonor 
you.  Come  to  the  camp,  then,  or  there  is  a 
death  more  deadly  for  you,  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  death  by  '  fire  and  blood.' " 
But,  the  people  did  not  "  come  ;"  and  the 
ex-Governor  had  to  proceed  without  them. 
Considering  that  he  had  published  two  pre- 


vious proclamations  to  the  "  people  of  West- 
ern Virginia,"   it   would    appear   that   those 
trans- Alleghany  habitam  held  either  the  Gov- 
ernor or  his  cause,  or  both,  in  poor  regard. 
Wise     held     Charleston 

The  Fight  at  Scarey 

during   the    early  part  of  Towu. 

June.  Cox  was  dispatch- 
ed by  McClellan  to  operate  against  him, 
having  about  four  thousand  men  assigned  to 
his  command  for  that  purpose.  After  vari- 
ous delays  his  force  concentrated  at  Poca, 
July  11th.  Wise  was  then  entrenched  at 
Charleston  with  his  advance  thrown  forward 
fifteen  miles  down  the  river  to  Scarey  Town, 
on  Scarey  Creek.  Against  that  point  the 
Federals  demonstrated,  July  17th.  A  recon- 
noitering  force  of  about  one  thousand,  con- 
sisting of  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  Colonel  Lowe, 
two  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Ohio, 
Colonel  Norton,  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Light 
Artillery,  Captain  Cotter,  with  two  rifled 
six-pounders,  and  the  Ironton  Cavalry  com- 
pany, Captain  Rogers,  all  under  command  of 
Colonel  Lowe.  These  went  up  the  river  by 
transport,  to  the  mouth  of  Scarey  Creek,  then 
marched  to  Scarey  Town  (about  five  miles 
inland),  arriving  in  its  vicinity  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  17th.  The  enemy,  entrenched  on 
a  commanding  hill  across  the  creek,  opened 
on  the  cavalry  as  soon  as  it  came  in  Bight, 
killing  one  man  and  throwing  the  rest  of  the 
little  troop  into  disorder.  Cotton's  artillery 
was  then  ordered  forward.  A  sharp  cannon 
duel  followed,  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  yards,  when  the  rebel  guns  (two 
rifled  six-pounders)  were  silenced.  The  in- 
fantry then  advanced  and  a  musketry  fire 
immediately  opened  on  both  sides.  The 
rebels  shot  from  under  cover  of  pits,  and 
from  the  log  houses  of  the  village.  Cotter 
planted  a  few  balls  into  the  houses,  which 
soon  started  the  troops  to  more  secure  quar- 
ters. Close  fighting,  it  was  evident,  would 
be  necessary  to  force  the  enemy  out.  A  bay- 
onet charge  was,  therefore,  ordered.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  Twenty-first  and  the  two  compa- 
nies of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  regiments,  led  by 
Colonel  White,  started  to  assault  the 
enemy's  right.  The  rest  of  the  Federal 
troops  did  not  promptly  assail  the  rebel  left, 
as  arranged;  White's  men  were,  in  conse- 
quence, soon  in  the  midst  of  quadruple  num- 
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bers,  exposed  to  a  distress- 
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be  partially  returned.  The 
brave  fellows  soon  fell  back,  having  lost 
heavily.  The  retreat  soon  followed  under 
cover  of  Cotter's  guns,  which  were  most  ad- 
mirably served.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue. 
Prior  to  the  charge,  Colonel  Lowe  sent  word 
for  General  Cox  to  send  forward  a  second 
regiment,  which  was  done,  but  it  failed  to 
reach  the  field  in  time  for  the  fight.  It  join- 
ed the  retreating  companies.  The  Federal 
loss  was  nine  killed,  thirty-eight  wounded 
and  nine  missing.  Among  the  casualties 
should  be  named  the  loss  of  Colonel  Norton 
as  prisoner  and  wounded.  A  whole  squad 
of  officers  who,  hearing  of  the  fight,  rode  out 
from  the  camp  to  be  lookers  on,  passed  right 
into  the  rebel  ranks,  supposing  them  to  be 
those  of  our  victorious  troops.  Among  them 
were  Colonel  Woodruff,  Colonel  De  Villiers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Neff,  and  Captains  Austin 
and  Hurd. 

This  was  Governor  Wise/s  only  conquest. 
The   march   of    General 
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rect  was  taken  up  on  the 
24th.  Various  skirmishes  occurred  —  the 
enemy  being  in  position  at  several  points 
along  the  river,  but  they  uniformly  fled  after 
a  few  rounds.  A  rebel  steamer  having  two 
boats  loaded  with  wheat  in  tow,  was  aban- 
doned and  fired  by  the  "  legionists."  On  the 
25th  two  divisions  of  the  Federal  advance 
reached  Elk  river,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below 
Charleston,  across  which  was  a  wire  suspen- 
sion bridge.  This  fine  structure  the  rebels 
had  attempted  to  destroy,  but  did  only  small 
injury.  The  Federal  army  was  enabled  to 
pass  over  on  the  25th.  Wise  and  his  "  legion" 
fled  toward  the  East,  and  Cox  was  soon  in 
pursuit.  Gauley  River  was  reached  by  the 
29th.  There  it  was  discovered  that  Wise 
had  burned  the  heavy  bridge  to  secure  his 
safe  retreat  towards  Lewisburg.  This  left 
the  Kanawha  Valley,  for  a  brief  period,  free 
of  the  rebel  forces. 

To  regain  lost  laurels  as  well  as  a  lost 
province,  the  Virginia  and  the  Confederate 
Governments  dispatched  John  B.  Floyd  to 
the  scene,  as  sujterior  to  Wise  in  emergencies 
like   those    surrounding   Western   Virginia. 


We  are  not  sure  it  is  dig- 
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supposition  is  so  natural  that  we  repeat 
what  we  presume  was  the  design  in  sending 
Floyd  to  supersede  the  elder  Wise,  viz.:  to 
steal  a  march  on  Rosecrans.  Floyd's  eminent 
qualifications  in  performances  of  that  nature 
must  ever  be  the  Confederate  Government's 
best  defense  for  placing  him  in  command  be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

Rosecrans  prepared  to 
prosecute  his  work  vigor- 
ously. After  the  rebel  vic- 
tory, at  Bull  Run,  the  subjugation  of  Western 
Virginia  became,  to  the  Confederates,  one  of 
the  fixed  geueral  orders,  and  thither  troops 
soon  began  to  centre.  August  20th  the  Union 
commander  issued  an  address  to  the  people 
of  his  department  to  settle  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  Federal  purposes  and  wishes. 
The  Secessionists,  if  they  were  good  for  any- 
thing, were  prolific  of  falsehoods  which  the 
General  soon  found  wTere  worse  than  rebel 
bayonets  in  distempering  the  minds  of  those 
well  inclined  toward  the  Union  cause — the 
class  with  whom  it  was  the  especial  wish  of 
the  Federal  Administration  to  make  friends. 
In  his  address  General  Rosecrans  took  occa 
sion  to  disabuse  the  people  of  the  idea  that 
he  came  to  conquer :  he  came  to  protect  them 
and  asked  in  return  their  co-operation  to  put 
down  the  secession  fallacy,  to  repress  violence 
and  to  assist  him  in  ridding  the  country  of 
the  guerrillas,  whose  almost  daily  assassina- 
tions of  soldiers  and  outrages  upon  citizens 
were  rendering  them  sources  of  extreme  an- 
noyance. He  said  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  hold  those  neighborhoods,  where  outrages 
were  committed  and  sentries  were  shot,  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  committed,  and  thus, 
in  a  degree,  compelled  the  citizens  to  look 
after  the  guerrillas  and  thieves.  His  address 
was  at  once  kind  but  firm,  and,  so  long  as  he 
governed  in  that  Department  was  well  sus- 
tained by  the  people. 

Cox's  lines  remained  fix- 
ed on  the  Gauley  River, 
and  in  that  section  frequent 
skirmishes  occurred.  One  affair  assumed 
noteworthy  dimensions.  Colonel  Tyler,  with 
the  Seventh  Ohio,  was  in  camp  at  Summer- 
ville,  twelve  miles  up  the  Gauley  River.    Ilia 
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pickets  were  posted  along  the  river,  up 
a:.d  down.  On  the  21st  of  August,  four- 
teen men  of  one  company  were  surprised  by 
a  portion  of  the  Richmond  Blues  regiment  of 
Wise's  legion.  The  Unionists  were  cut  to 
pieces — only  four  escaping.  On  the  26th  the 
Seventh  Ohio  was  attacked  in  its  camp,  while 
at  breakfast,  by  a  body  of  infantry  and  caval- 
ry— supposed  to  be  about  six  hundred.  The 
Unionists  were  completely  surprised  and 
were  scattered  in  much  disorder,  losing  about 
sixty  killed  and  prisoners.  Tyler  retreated 
to  Cox's  position  above  Gauley  Bridge.  Floyd, 
at  that  time,  was  reported  to  have  about  nine 
thousand  men  in  the  vicinity. 

Rosecrans   started   from 
The  March  from  .-,,     ,    ,  ,       .       0 
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tember  for  the  Gauley  Riv- 
er, passing  down  by  way  of  Sutton  to  Sum- 
merville,  eight  miles  below  which,  at  Cross 
Lanes,  Floyd  and  Wise  were  in  considerable 
strength,  both  of  fortifications  and  men.  The 
Federal  army,  General  Benham's  brigade  in 
the  advance,  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
Sept.  10th,  crossed  Powell  Mountain,  the 
loftiest  summit  in  Western  Virginia.  There 
evidences  of  a  fresh  camp  were  detected,  and 
the  enemy's  position  was  fully  determined  by 
information  obtained  from  the  half-civilized 
women  inhabiting  the  cabins  of  that  wild 
and  romantic  region.  Pressing  on  towards 
Summerville,  a  second  camp  was  discovered 
in  Muddlethy  bottoms,  from  which,  as  one 
present  remarked  in  the  unique  language  of 
that  region,  "  the  whackers  skedaddled  beau- 
tifully." Early  Tuesday  morning  the  march 
was  resumed  with  extreme  caution,  as  the 
rebels  were  discovered  flitting  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  innumerable  mountain  paths  and 
by-lanes,  which  only  those  familiar  with  that 
magnificent  region  could  use,  gave  the  enemy 
ample  covert  for  their  scouts ;  and  it  required 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  avoid  their  decoys  as 
well  as  to  provide  against  any  ambuscade  or 
masked  batteries.  General  Benham  showed 
great  prudence  and  sagacity  on  the  advance 
and  proved  himself  an  able  officer.* 

*  We  particularly  remark  this,  because  the  Gene- 
ral was,  afterwards,  suspended  from  command, 
owing,  it  is  charged,  to  his  indiscretions  aDd  rash- 
ness on  the  advance  against  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
May,  1862. 


Battle  of 
Camif.'X  Ferry. 


Approaching  the  vicinity 
of  Cross  Lanes  and  Carni- 
fex  Ferry  over  the  Gauley 
River,  extended  reconnoissances  revealed  the 
enemy's  exact  location  to  be  on  the  cliff's 
overlooking  the  Carnifex  Ferry  road  and 
ford.  Benham  was  locating  these  positions, 
witli  his  advance  (Lytle's  Irish  regiment 
the  Ohio  Tenth),  with  no  design  to  bring  oh  a 
battle,  as  the  men  were  very  weary  with  their 
long  day's  tramp  over  the  hills.  But,  the 
rebel  pickets  were  stumbled  upon  and  unwit- 
tingly pressed  back  upon  their  lines,  when 
the  long  line  of  a  blazing  parapet  revealed 
the  whole  extent  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  fight  now  became  sharp.  Benham 
found  it  necessary  either  to  press  his  advance, 
or  to  sound  the  retreat — an  order  which  his 
regiments  were  too  much  disinclined  to  hear 
at  that  moment,  and  he  resolved  to  hold  all 
to  await  the  coming  up  of  Rosecrans,  to 
whom  he  had  dispatched  the  news  of  his 
operations. 

Not  a  man  was  hurt  by  the  first  volley 
poured  in  upon  the  advancing  Federal  troops 
from  the  enemy's  elevated  works.  "  The 
Tenth  was  deployed" — we  quote  from  a  good 
account  of  the  affair  by  one  present — "  up  the 
hill  to  the  right,  and  the  Ohio  Thirteenth, 
Colonel  Smith,  down  the  hill  into  the  ravine 
to  the  left — each  regiment  led  by  its  Colonel 
in  person.  Our  batteries  were  still  behind, 
and  Howe's  Twelfth  Ohio  was  some  distance 
in  the  rear  coming  up  slowly,  so  that  the 
Tenth  and  Thirteenth  had  to  support  the 
enemy's  fire  a  long  time  without  assistance. 
But  they  did  it  gallantly,  and  continued  to 
advance  until  "they  got  to  the  edge  of  the 
abattis  in  front  of  the  enemy,  where  they 
stood  near  the  verge  of  the  forest.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rugged  and  impracticable  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  the  line  of  the  Tenth  was 
broken,  and  the  right  wing  was  separated 
from  the  centre.  Colonel  Lytle  could  not  see 
this  on  account  of  the  jungle,  and  General 
Benham  was  directing  a  movement  to  the 
extreme  left,  when  Lytle  ordered  the  colors 
forward,  and  shouting  'Follow,  Tenth,'  he 
made  a  dash  up  the  road,  intending  to  charge 
battery,  and  succeeded  in  getting  within  lit- 
tle more  than  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel 
parapet  before  he  was  discovered.     A  terrific 
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fire  opened  upon  him,  and 
his  four  gallant  companies, 
who  followed  him  with 
frantic  cheers,  suffered  severely.  A  ball  went 
tli rough  his  left  leg,  and  wounded  his  horse, 
which  became  unmanageable  and  threw  him. 
The  horse  dashed  over  the  rebel  entrench- 
ments, and  was  killed,  and  the  gallant  Lytle 
himself  was  assisted  into  a  house  not  a  hun- 
dred feet  off,  and  heard  the  crash  of  cannon 
balls  through  it  and  over  it  until  the  battle 
ended.  Color-Sergeant  Fitzgibbons,  who 
was  behind  the  Colonel  when  he  fell,  had  his 
right  hand  shattered,  but,  gathering  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  his  left,  he  waved  them 
again  enthusiastically,  and  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  round  shot.  Sergeant  O'Connor  snatch- 
ed the  falling  colors,  and  again  held  them 
aloft,  when  he  was  also  struck  by  a  ball  in 
his  left  hand,  but  he  dropped  behind  a  log, 
and  kept  the  colors  flying  until  exhaustion 
compelled  him  to  drop  them.  His  Captain, 
Stephen  McGroarty,  as  gallant  a  fellow  as 
ever  wore  sword,  snatched  them  up  again, 
and  while  rolling  them  up,  ordered  his  men 
to  retire  to  cover,  and  in  bringing  up  the 
rear  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  right  breast, 
and  went  through  him  without  disabling 
him,  until  he  got  out  of  the  field  with  his  flag. 
Every  man  of  his  company  stuck  to  him  with 
unswerving  fidelity. 

"The  Irish  lads  continued  to  stick  to  the 
front  with  splendid  determination,  but  they 
were  sadly  cut  up.  Father  O'lliggins,  their 
Chaplain,  was  with  them  constantly,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dorff,  Major  Burke,  Cap- 
tain R.  N.  Moore  and  Captain  Annis  display- 
ed conspicuous  gallantry.  Meantime,  Colonel 
Smith  worked  off  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
rebels,  under  a  furious  fusilade  of  rifles  and 
musketry,  and  was  laboriously  engaged  in 
scaling  a  precipice  which  protected  the  rebel 
position  in  that  direction.  It  was  twilight 
before  he  got  into  position  for  an  assault,  but 
his  men  lay  on  their  bellies  in  the  thicket, 
playing  away  at  the  enemy  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  them.  The  order  for  an  assault 
did  not  come,  and  the  brave  Thirteenth  had 
wasted  its  energies  and  showed  their  pluck 
for  nothing.  The  conduct  of  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  regiment  was  a  theme  of  admiration. 
The  Colonel  himself  was  brave  to  a  fault,  but 
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cool  and  skillful  as  a  vete- 
ran. The  Twelfth  Ohio 
had  found  their,  route  im- 
practicable, and  their  brave  Cclonel  carried 
them  over  a  rugged  route  squarely  into  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  share  of  duty.  Colonel 
Lowe  was  encouraging  and  directing  them 
in  front,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  shot  fairly 
in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead 
without  a  groan.  A  moment  afterwards  a 
charge  of  grape  mangled  both  his  legs. 

"  Snyder's  two  rifled  six-pounders  and  Mc- 
Mhllen's  batteries  were  planted  in  the  road 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
rebel  main  battery,  and  were  served  rapidly 
and  with  considerable  effect.  Subsequently 
part  of  each  was  removed  to  the  right.  Cap- 
tain McMullen  was  finally  struck  down,  but 
not  seriously  hurt.  The  rebel  artillery  was 
not  regarded  very  formidable.  The  majori- 
ty of  their  balls  and  shells  went  whistling 
and  tearing  through  the  tree-tops,  making  an 
infernal  racket,  and  now  and  then  a  round 
shell  would  stop,  in  mid  career,  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  bury  itself  with  a  wicked  crash. 
The  cannon  practice  generally  was  not  dis- 
tinguished for  scientific  accuracy.  The  rebels 
finally  got  short  of  legitimate  ammunition, 
and  played  spelter  canister  upon  us.  Many 
of  our  shells  did  not  explode  at  all,  but  oc- 
casionally one  would  scatter  the  rebels  in 
every  direction.  But  our  lads  rarely  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Virginians.  They  kept 
close  under  cover,  and  made  no  unnecessary 
exposures.  Even  their  gunners  were  exceed- 
ingly careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  not 
once  did  they  attempt  to  display  daring,  or 
to  move  from  their  position  toward  us. 

"At  dusk  McCook's  brigade  was  ordered 
into  position.  The  Ninth  was  carried  around 
to  the  left  of  the  rebel  battery  by  Captain 
Hartsuff,  to  make  a  rush  upon  it  under  a 
flanking  battery,  which  had  been  discovered 
iu  the  woods,  on  their  extreme  left,  but 
which  had  not  been  served  during  the  en- 
gagement. The  bold  fellows,  under  their 
Colonel,  pushed  forward  under  a  galling 
storm  of  musketry,  and  were  about  to  dash 
headlong  at  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, when  thdy  were  ordered  back,  after 
suffering  a  loss  of  one  killed  and  ten  wound- 
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ed.  The  four  companies 
under  Major  Hayes,  after 
infinite  difficulty,  scaling 
precipices  and  forcing  their  way  through 
dense  thickets  of  laurel  and  blackberry  bushes, 
had  been  halted  in  a  ravine  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  rebel's  right  wing,  and  they 
were  afterwards  supported  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  under  Colonel  Moor.  The  former 
met  with  no  casualties,  though  under  fire. 
The  latter  pushed  across  the  ravine,  and  ex- 
tended the  line  up  a  precipitous  hill,  until 
the  whole  of  the  main  front  of  the  enemy  was 
enveloped  by  our  lines.  He  lost  two  killed 
and  thirty-one  wounded. 

"  It  wTas  now  pitchy  dark.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  an  object  a  yard  from 
your  eyes,  and  it  was  so  obvio.usly  unwise  to 
storm  the  works  in  such  dense  obscurity  that 
the  General  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  They  retired  slowly  and  mad  at  their 
disappointment,  and  bivouacked  wearied  and 
supperless  within  musket  range  of  the  rebel 
front.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when 
they  got  out  of  the  forest  where  they  had 
labored  and  fought  unflinchingly  five  hours." 
It  is  to  be  written  that 
Floyd,  like  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  retired  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness, crossing  the  river  just  below  his  fortifi- 
cations, bearing  off  with  him  all  his  artilleiy, 
but  leaving  pretty  much  all  his  baggage. 
Even  his  own  trunk  was  among  the  trophies 
found  in  his  camp,  when,  early  next  morning, 
the  Federal  troops  advanced  to  the  assault 
to  find  the  enemy  gone.  Like  Longfellow's 
Arab,  the  rebel  leader  could  not  afford  to 
stay.  His  own  capture  would  prove  too  great 
a  disaster  to  his  own  private  fortunes  ;  hence 
he  "  retired." 

It  is  difficult  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  Feder- 
al conduct  of  this  attack. 
That  Floyd  should  have  been  captured  is  ad- 
mitted, and  that  he  would  have  been  caught 
is  hghly  probable  had  the  intricacies  of  that 
section  been  at  all  understood  by  Rosecrans. 
Why  the  General  had  no  guide  cajiable  of  di- 
recting him  into  every  possible  avenue  of 
rebel  retre.it,  we  cannot  say;  nor,  can  we 
even  guess  why  that  partial  attack  was  al- 
lowed so   late  in  the  eveninic  that   darkness 
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found  our  men  groping  around  in  perfect 
bewilderment  among  the  cliffs  and  jungles  of 
an  unknown  position.  The  "  armed  recon- 
noissance"  ordered  ended,  certainly,  with  the 
roar  of  musketry  from  the  rebel  main  works; 
and  the  attack  commenced  when  the  two 
Ohio  regiments  deployed  for  approach  assault 
— all  of  which  may  have  been  the  fault  of 
Benham  ;  but,  the  fact  that  Rosecrans  ordered 
forward  supports,  that  he  threw  McCook's 
brigade  into  position  for  assault,  as  well  as 
the  artillery,  gives  to  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  whole  affair. 

Floyd,  in  his  report,  placed  his  force  at  two 
thousand  men  ;  and  gave,  as  the  excuse  for 
his  retreat  from  what  could  easily  have  been 
rendered  an  impregnable  position,  that  Wise 
did  not  come  up  with  reenforcements  as  or- 
dered. Therefore  he  reported  Wise  to  the 
Confederate  War  Department  for  delinquen- 
cy ;  and  a  sharp  quarrel  sprang  up  between 
the  rivals. 

Floyd  reported  his  loss  as  twenty  wounded 
— none  killed  !  He  conceded  the  Federal 
assault  to  have  been  very  spirited  and  deter- 
mined. The  Federal  loss  was  fourteen  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  four  wounded — several 
mortally,  but  most  of  them  slightly.  The 
plunder  found  in  the  camp  was  considerable, 
consisting  of  all  the  officers'  baggage,  all 
their  commissary  stores,  tents,  and  large 
quantities  of  guns,  blankets,  wagons,  &c. 
Their  destruction  by  fire  would  have  discov- 
ered their  retreat — hence,  everything  was  left 
which  could  not  be  borne  away  on  a  flying 
retreat.  A  few  guns,  pitched  into  the  river, 
were  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Federals. 

Wise  was  in  the  vicinity 
„    _      n        -n   ■  .  i      •  Rosecrans' Disposi- 

of  Gauley  Bridge    during  tionofForce. 

the  operations  just  detailed. 
Cox  still  retained  his  position  at  that  place 
awaiting  Rosecrans'  movements  and  orders. 
His  force  did  not  authorise  any  advance. 
Rosecrans'  army  was  too  small  to  pursue  the 
flying  columns.  So  long  as  the  Confederates 
kept  three  distinct  armies  in  the  field  the 
Federal  commander  could  not  mass  his  troops 
without  losing  ground  at  points  considered 
important.  He  therefore  pressed  the  enemy 
only  as  prudence  seemed  to  warrant,  prefer- 
ring to  incur  no  hazard  of  defeat  where  re- 
lief was  so  distant.     The  War  Department 
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was,  at  that  moment,  devoting  all  its  ener- 
gies in  other  directions,  and  Western  Virginia 
scarcely  sufficed  to  make  a  shadow  on  its 
troubled  "  field  of  operations." 

Rosecrans,  in  arranging 
his  plans  of  offense  aud  de- 
fense, had  placed  Briga- 
dier-General Joseph  R.  Reynolds  in  position 
at  Cheat  Mountain  to  cover  the  approaches 
towards  Beverly  and  to  act  as  a  left  advance 
of  the  Federal  forces.  Against  Reynolds  the 
rebel  leaders  resolved  to  dispatch  their  best 
men,  hoping,  by  driving  him  before  them,  to 
obtain  a  hold  on  Rosecrans'  flank  and  rear, 
and,  by  a  rapid  sweep,  to  concentrate  the 
forces  of  Floyd  and  Wise  for  a  march  direct 
on  Grafton.  The  Confederate  programme, 
at  that  moment,  was  to  crowd  the  war  over 
into  Maryland.  To  this  end  they  occupied 
every  point  along  the  Upper  Potomac  requi- 
site for  a  movement  forward  when  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  was  se- 
cured at  Grafton — thus  to  prevent  reenforce- 
ments  from  reaching  the  Federal  forces  by 
that  route. 

To  Major-General  Robert- E.  Lee  was  com- 
mitted the  work  of  turning  Rosecrans'  ad- 
vance into  a  retreat.  The  Confederate  com- 
mander appeared  before  Cheat  Mountain,  on 
the  12th  of  September,  having  a  force  of 
about  nine  thousand  strong  and  ten  pieces 
of  artillery.  Reynolds  had  disposed  his 
forces  in  three  sections  to  guard  as  many  ap- 
proaches to  his  position.  Lee  advanced  on 
Elk  Water,  with  his  main  force,  by  way  of  the 
Huntersville  pike.  Reynolds  thus  detailed 
the  operations  which  followed  : 

"  Our  advanced  pickets — portions  of  the  Fifteenth 
Indiana  and  Sixth  Ohio — gradually  fell  back  to  our 
main  picket  station  ;  two  companies  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Indiana,  under  Colonel  Hascall,  checking  the 
enemy's  advance  at  the  Point  Mountain  Turnpike, 
and  then  falling  back  on  the  regiment  which  occu- 
pied a  very  advanced  position  on  our  right  front, 
and  which  was  now  ordered  in.  The  enemy  threw 
into  the  woods  on  our  left  front  three  regiments, 
who  made  their  way  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Cheat 
Mountain,  took  a  position  on  the  road  leading  to 
Huttonville,  broke  the  telegram  wire  and  cut  off  our 
communication  with  Colonel  Kimball's  Fourteenth 
Indiana  Cavalry  on  Cheat  Summit.  Simultaneously 
another  force  of  the  enemy  of  about  equaf  strength, 
advanced  by  the  Staunton  Pike  on  the  front  of  Cheat 
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Mountain,  and  threw  two  regi- 
ments to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Cheat  Mountain,  which  united 
with  the  three  regiments  from  the  other  column  of 
the  enemy.  (The  two  posts,  Cheat  Summit  and 
Elk  Water,  are  seven  miles  apart  by  a  bridle-path 
over  the  mountains,  and  eighteen  miles  by  the  wa- 
gon-road via  Huttonville.  '  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,' 
the  former  headquarters  of  the  brigade,  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  ten  miles  from  the  summit.) 
The  enemy  advancing  towards  the  Pass,  by  which 
he  might  possibly  have  obtained  the  rear  or  left  of 
Elk  Water,  was  met  there  by  three  companies  of 
the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  ordered  up  for  that  purpose, 
and  one  company  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  from 
the  Summit.  These  four  companies  engaged  and 
gallantly  held  in  check  greatly  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  foiled  him  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
rear  or  left  of  Elk  Water,  and  threw  him  into  the 
rear  and  right  of  Cheat  Mountain — the  companies 
retiring  to  the  pass  at  the  f6ot  of  the  mountains. 

"  The  enemy,  about  five  thousand  strong,  were 
closed  in  on  Cheat  Summit,  and  became  engaged 
with  detachments  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Twen- 
ty-fourth and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  from  the  Summit, 
in  all  only  about  three  hundred,  who,  deployed  in 
the  wood,  held  in  check  aud  killed  many  of  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  at  any  time  succeed  in  getting 
sufficiently  near  the  field  redoubt  to  give  Dean's 
Battery  an  opportunity  of  tiring  into  him.  So  mat- 
ters rested  at  dark  on  the  12th,  with  heavy  forces 
in  front  and  in  plain  sight  of  both  posts,  communi- 
cation cut  off',  and  the  supply  train  for  the  moun- 
tain, loaded  with  provisions  which  were  needed, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  pass  up  the  road.  De- 
termined to  force  a  communication  with  Cheat,  I 
ordered  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Sul- 
livan, to  cut  their  way,  if  possible,  by  the  mail  road, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Third  Ohio  and  Second 
Virginia,  under  Colonels  Manon  and  Moss,  respect- 
ively, to  do  the  same  by  the  path ;  the  two  com- 
mands starting  at  3  o'clock  a.  ms  on  the  13th,  the 
former  from  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  and  the  latter 
from  Elk  Water,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  if  pos- 
sible, simultaneously.  Early  on  the  13th,  the  small 
force  of  about  three  hundred  from  the  Summit  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  and  with  such  effect,  that  not- 
withstanding his  greatly  superior  numbers,  he  re- 
tired in  great  haste  and  disorder,  leaving  large 
quantities  of  clothing  and  equipments  on  the  ground, 
and  our  relieving  forces,  failing  to  catch  the  enemy, 
marched  to  the  Summit,  securing  the  provision 
train  and  reopening  our  communication.  While 
this  was  taking  place  on  the  mountain,  and,  as  yet 
unknown  to  us,  the  enemy,  under  Lee,  advanced  on 
Elk  Water,  apparently  for  a  general  attack,  one 
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to  the  front,  three -fourths  of  a 

mile,  and  delivered  a  few  shots  at  the  enemy,  doing 
fine  execution,  causing  him  to  withdraw  out  of  con- 
venient range.  Our  relative  positions  remained  un- 
changed until  near  dark,  when  we  learned  the  result 
of  the  movement  on  the  mountain,  as  above  stated, 
and  the  enemy  retired  somewhat,  for  the  night. 

"  On  the  14th  early  the  enemy  was  again  in  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Elk  Water,  and  a  few  rounds,  sup- 
ported by  a  company  of  the  Fifteenth  Indiana,  were 
again  administered,  which  caused  him  to  withdraw 
as  before— the  forces  that  had  been  before  repulsed 
from  Cheat,  returned  and  were  again  driven  back 
by  a  comparatively  small  force  from  the  Mountain. 
The  Seventeenth  Indiana  was  ordered  up  the  path 
to  open  communication  and  make  way  for  another 
supply  train,  but,  as  before,  found  the  little  band 
from  the  Summit  had  already  done  the  work.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  the  14th  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  before  Elk  Water,  and  is  now  principally  con- 
centrated some  ten  miles  from  this  post,  at  or  near 
his  main  camp.  On  the  15th  lie  appeared  in  strong- 
er force  than  at  any  previous  time  in  front  of  Cheat, 
and  attempted  a  flank  movement  by  the  left,  but 
was  driven  back  by  the  ever-vigilant  and  gallant 
garrison  of  the  field  redoubt  on  the  Summit." 

Tims  repulsed  in  his  several  essays  to  dis- 
lodge the  Federals,  Lee  retired  to  fortifica- 
tions at  Greenbrier,  apprehending  a  move- 
ment on  his  own  rear,  by  Rosecrans,  from 
Summerville.  The  rebels  had  to  mourn  the 
loss,  among  others,  of  Colonel  John  A.  Wash- 
ington, Aid-de-camp  to  General  Lee.  He  was 
killed  while  in  the  act  of  reeonnoitering. 
Discovering  who  the  officer  was,  General 
Reynolds  immediately  dispatched  the  body 
to  the  rebel  lines.  ,  The  honored  name  of 
Washington  received  its  first  stain  in  the  in- 
glorious career  of  the  rebel  Colonel.*     The 
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*  John  A.Washington  inherited  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Estate.  He  allowed  it  to  become  a  ruin.  Pil- 
grims to  the  shrme  of  Washington  were  shocked  at 
the  monstrous  neglect  everywhere  apparent.  The 
Tomb  was  falling  into  ruins  and  the  Mansion  into 
dilapidation.  The  condition  of  the  estate  became  a 
national  disgrace.  But,  owned  by  an  individual, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  people  had  any  control 
over  the  matter.  The  grand-nephew  had  his  ends 
to  accomplish  in  the  matter  :  the  greater  the  na- 
tional disgrace  the  larger  the  sum  he  would  obtain 
for  a  quit-claim  of  the  Tomb  and  Mansion.  Two 
huudied  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  he  demanded 


rebel  losses  in  these  affairs 
were  quite   serious.     Over 
one  hundred  are  known  to 
have  been  killed.      The  Federal  loss  was  nine 
killed,  forty-seven  wounded  and  sixty  prison- 
ers.    Only  twenty  of  the  enemy  were  secured 
as  prisoners. 

This  campaign,  like  most  all  others  in 
which  the  Confederates  were  worsted,  was 
heralded  by  the  Southern  press  as  a  victory. 
The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Sept.  19th,  an- 
nouncing Reynolds'  hopeless  situation,  by 
Lee's  environment  of  the  Cheat  Mountain 
Pass,  gave  the  detail  of  Lee's  movements  as 
follows : 

"The  general  position  of  the  respective 
forces  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  General  Rey- 
nolds' main  body  is  strongly  fortified  in  the 
Cheat  Mountain  Pass.  He  has  thereabout 
four  thousand  men.  East  of  that  Pass  he  has 
a  force  of  some  hundreds  guarding  the  ford 
of  Cheat  River.  Near  this  ford,  on  the  east, 
General  Jackson,  of  the  Confederate  army,  is 
stationed  with  his  command.  West  of  Cheat 
Mountain,  at  a  place  called  Stipes',  Reynolds 
has  another  body  of  soldiers,  about  twelve 
hundred  in  number.  He  has  others  further 
west,  at  Huttonsville. 

"General  Lee  has  moved  with  the  force 
under  his  immediate  command  around  to  the 
west  of  Cheat  Mountain,  and  taken  posses- 
sion between  Stipes'  and  Huttonsville.  He 
made  this  movement  by  a  road  which  he 
himself  cut  for  that  purpose.  By  this  means 
he  has  gained  possession  of  the  road  leading 
from  Cheat  Mountain  to  Huttonsville,  and  has 
thus  thrown  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Stipes',  and  cut  off 
their  retreat.  He  has  now,  it  is  said,  a  force 
largely  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy." 

for  the  Tomb  and  one  hundred  acres  adjoining.  As 
the  lands  were  worthless,  from  exhaustion,  the 
amount  named  was  only  represented  by  the  bones 
of  George  Washington.  Through  the  exertions  of  a 
few  patriotic  women,  and  the  zealous  labors  of 
Edward  Everett,  the  large  sum  was  obtained  and 
paid  over  to  John  A.  Washington.  Nearly  seven- 
eighths  of  the  amount  came  from  Northern  purses. 
It  was  not  strange,  after  this  transaction  and  the 
disposal  of  the  negroes  whom  he  had  raised  for 
market  on  the  Estate,  that  the  grand-nephew  was 
ready  for  service  in  the  cause  of  treason. 
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Battle  of  Oreenbrier 
River. 


Lee  retired,  as  said,  to 
the  Greenbrier  river,  where 
his  entrenched  camp  offer- 
ed a  defense,  in  event  of  Kosecrans'  attempt 
upon  his  rear.  Reynolds,  however,  gave  his 
enemy  no  peace.  On  the  night  of  October 
2d,  he  started  for  Greenbrier,  in  strong  force, 
to  "reconnoiter."  The  enemy  was  surprised 
to  some  extent  and  all  his  advances  driven  in 
with  heavy  loss.  The  gallantry  of  Reynolds' 
men  was  irresistible,  while  the  fine  artillery 
of  the  division,  taking  position  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  Lee's  entrenchments,  cut  up 
his  camp  fearfully.  This  demonstration  Lee 
could  only  resist  by  defense ;  he  attempted  no 
counter  assault,  and  allowed  the  Federals  to 
retire  at  their  leisure.  Lee's  forces,  confined 
to  camp,  soon  became  inefficient  from  the 
demoralization  ever  following  defeat  and  in- 
activity ;  and  winter  set  in  to  find  the  enemy 
in  front  of  Cheat  Mountain  too  peaceably  in- 
clined to  warrant  the  retention  there  of  more 
than  a  "  corporal's  guard"  to  watch  them. 

Rosecrans,  after  much  imjjortant  minor 
service  in  whipping  guerillas  around  the 
country,  conjoined  forces  with  Cox,  taking 
up  a  good  position  at  Gauley  Mount,  on  New 
River,  three  miles  above  the  junction  with 
Gauley  River.  Floyd  and  Wise  took  up  their 
temporary  residence  on  the  opposite  side, 
and,  for  a  week  or  more  [October  30lk  to 
November  7th],  greatly  annoyed  the  Feder- 
alists by  cannonading  supply  trains  passing 
from  the  junction  up  to  their  camps.  This 
resulted  in  compelling  Rosecran's  teamsters 
to  do  their  work  during  the  darkness.  The 
"  siege"  was  finally  ended  by  the  arrival  of 
several  Parrott    guns,  which  soon   sent  the 


enemy  back  from  the  river 

Rosecrans'  Move- 

hne  for  safer  quarters.  ments. 

At  the  date  of  November  1st,  the  Union 
forces  were  disposed  as  follows  :  First  and 
Second  Kentucky  and  Eleventh  Ohio,  formed 
Cox's  brigade,  and  were  located  around  the 
Gauley  Bridge  ruins.  General  Schenck'a 
brigade  of  three  regiments  was  eight  miles 
above,  and  Colonel  McCook's  brigade,  also 
of  three  German  (Ohio)  regiments,  was  five 
miles  above  Rosecrans'  camp  on  Gauley 
Mount;  General  Benham's  brigade  was  at 
Cannelton,  el 'Ven  miles  below  Gauley  Bridge; 
Colonel  Tyler  held  Charleston,  with  the 
Seventh  Ohio  and  the  Second  Virginia  regi- 
ments. These  commands  all  w^re  small.  The 
summer  campaign  had  been  severe,  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  finest  troops  were  disabled  from 
active  service.  The  press  of  reenforcements 
was  for  the  East.  No  thought  apparently 
was  given  to  the  Western  Virginia  corps, 
which  had  done  so  much  in  so  brief  a  period. 
Eastern  Tennessee  was  left  to  its  fate.  Ken- 
tucky was  in  extreme  peril.  Missouri  hung 
in  the  balance.  All  interest,  all  effort,  seem- 
ed to  centre  in  the  one  movement  upon  Ma- 
nassas, where,  it  was  given  out,  the  great 
battle  was  to  be  fought  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  rebellion.  That  battle 
not  only  was  not  fought,  but  the  movement 
on  Manassas  was  a  failure,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word:  it  was  taken  without  a  blow, 
and  the  rebel  host  quietly  and  liesurely  with- 
drew, to  compel  the  Federals  to  make  ano- 
ther six  months  campaign  in  "approaches" 
to  Richmond.  Manassas  was  taken,  but  the 
rebellion  had  gathered  new  strength  by  the 
evacuation. 


CIIAPTEE    VIII. 


KENTUCKY     DURING     ITS     PERIOD     OP      "NEUTRALITY." 


Notwithstanding    the 

Kentucky's  Loyalty.        neutraHty  wMch    t])e  Goy_ 

ernor  of  Kentucky  had  proclaimed,  May  20th, 
[see.  page  170,]  and  the  semi-endorsement  ob- 
tained for  that  anomalous  position  by  the 
affirmative  action  of  the  State  Senate,  May 
24th,  [see  page  171] — notwithstanding  the 
Appeal  to  the  Border  State  Convention,  (com- 
posed of  a  mere  corporal's  guard  of  dele- 
gates,) for  the  people  to  "  be  steady  in  their 
(then)  present  position"  [see  page  172],  the 
State  drifted  slowly  but  surely  in  the  right 
direction.  July  1st  the  election  for  members 
to  the  National  Congress  resulted  in  a  heavy 
Union  majority.  As  the  candidates  had  been 
nominated  on  the  real  issue  of  secession  or 
no  secession,  the  vote  indicated  how  immense- 
ly in  the  ascendant  was  the  loyal  element. 
The  returns  were  : 

Union,    Disunion. 

1st  District 6,225        S,988 

2d        '•  9,2-1        3,3G4 

3d        "  10,392         3,111 

4th         "  10,339         2,469 

5th        "         8.217         2,719 

6th        "         8,101  152 

7th         "  11,035         2,s62 

Stli        "         8,272         5,7013 

9ih        "         12,130        3.850 

10th        "  ..        8,373         3,774 


92,365       36,995 
Giving  an  acknowledged  Union  majority  of 
fifty  -  five     thousand    three    hundred    and 
seventy. 

While  this  vote  expressed  the  loyal  sentiment 
of  the  people,  it  did  not  indicate  the  heavy 
undercurrent  of  pro-slavery  sentiment  which 
wTas  but  provisionally  loyal.  The  fear  that 
the  war  might  result  in  the  destruction  of 
their  interests  in  the  inter-State  slave  trade, 
operated  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  slave-owners;  but,  as  in  all   Slave 


States,  the   great   majority 

r.  ,i  ,  Kentucky's  Loyalty- 

ot  the  people  were  not  pro- 
prietors in  man-property  ;  and,  permitted  to 
exjjress  their  wishes  without  the  fear  of  rebel 
bayonets,  they  declared  for  the  Union  with- 
out qualification. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  represented,  in 
sentiment,  the  slave  proprietary,  and  was, 
therefore,  strenuously  active  in  pressing  the 
"  neutral"  condition  of  affairs  voted  for  by 
the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature ;  while 
the  commanding  General  of  the  "  State 
Guards" — called  out  to  sustain  the  "  honor 
of  Kentucky  soil"  by  repelling  rebels  and 
Federals  alike — was  known  to  favor  the  Con- 
federate cause.  But,  Kentucky  was  not  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  sold  out  and  delivered,  bound, 
over  to  the  Davis  Government ;  and  Magoffin 
performed  his  Gubernatorial  functions  with- 
out exciting  any  popular  fears  for  the  result. 

We  may  not  recite  the  thousand  and  one 
minor  incidents  and  accidents  which  attended 
the  term  of  Buckner's  military  reign.  He 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  nothing  which  did  not  prove  his 
Southern  sympathies  and  his  extremely  lim- 
ited loyalty  to  Kentucky  if  she  should  side 
openly  with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
communication  remitted  by  Governor  Magof- 
fin to  Mr.  Lincoln  cited  the  grievances  of 
the  neutrals.     It  was  : 

"  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  ) 
Executive  Department,  r 

"  Frankfort,  Aug.  19th,  1861.      ) 
"  To  His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 

of  the  Uuited  States  : 

"  Sir:  From  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy 
hostilities  now  pending  in  this  country,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have  indicated  an  earnest  desire  and 
purpose,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  while  main- 
taining their  original  political  status,  to  do  nothing 
by  which  to  involve  themselves  in  the  war.  Up  to 
this  time  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  to  them- 
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selves  and  to  the  State  peace 

Magoffin's  Demands       and  tranqujiijty  as  the  fruits  of 

of  the  President.  ,  ,.        .,  ,      ,     ,       ,r 

the  policy  they   adopted.     My 

single  object  now  is  to  promote  the  continuance  of 

these  blessings  to  the  people  of  this  State. 

"  Until  within  a  brief  period  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky were  quiet  and  tranquil,  free  from  domestic 
strife,  and  undisturbed  by  internal  commotion. 
They  have  resisted  no  law,  rebelled  against  no  au- 
thority, engaged  in  no  revolution,  but  constantly 
proclaimed  tiieir  firm  determination  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  avocations,  earnestly  hoping  that  their 
own  soil  would  be  spared  the  presence  of  armed 
troops,  and  that  the  scene  of  conflict  would  be  kept 
removed  beyond  the  border  of  their  State.  By  thus 
avoiding  all  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  bodies 
of  armed  soldiers,  and  offering  no  provocation  for 
the  presence  of  military  force,  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky have  sincerely  striven  to  preserve  in  their 
State  domestic  peace,  and  avert  the  calamities  of 
sanguinary  engagements. 

"  Recently  a  large  body  of  soldiers  have  been  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Army  and  collected  in 
military  camps  in  the  central  portion  of  Kentucky. 
This  movement  was  preceded  by  the  active  organi- 
zation of  companies,  regiments,  &c,  consisting  of 
men  swum  into  the  United  States  service,  under  of- 
tic  is  holding  commissions  from  yourself.  Ordnance, 
arms,  munitions  and  supplies  of  war  are  being 
transported  into  the  State,  and  placed  in  large 
quantities  in  these  camps.  In  a  word,  an  army  is 
now  being  organized  and  quartered  within  the 
State,  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of  war,  with- 
out the  consent  or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State,  and  without  consultation  with  those  most 
prominently  known  and  recognized  as  loyal  citizens. 
This  movement  now  imperils  that  peace  and  tran- 
quallity  which  from  the  beginning  of  our  present 
difficulties  have  been  the  paramount  desire  of  this 
people,  and  which,  up  to  this  time,  they  have  so 
secured  to  the  State. 

"  Within  Kentucky  there  has  been,  and  is  likely 
to  be,  no  occasion  for  the  presence  of  a  military 
force.  The  people  are  quiet  and  tranquil,  feeling  no 
apprehension  of  any  occasion  arising  to  invoke  pro- 
tection from  the  Federal  arm.  They  have  asked 
that  their  territory  be  left  free  from  military  occu- 
pation and  the  present  tranquillity  of  their  commu- 
nication left  uninvaded  by  soldiers,  They  do  not 
desire  that  Kentucky  shall  be  required  to  supply  the 
battle  field  for  the  contending  armies,  or  become 
the  theatre  of  the  war. 

"  Now,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  with  the  single  and  earnest 
desire  to  avert  from  their  peaceful  homes  the  hor- 


The  President's 
Answer. 


rors  of  war,  I  urge  the  removal  from  the  limits  of 
Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  organized  and 
in  camp  within  the  State.  If  such  action  as  is 
hereby  urged  be  promptly  taken,  I  firmly  believe 
the  peace  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  be  pre- 
served, and  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war  will  be 
averted  from  a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil. 
"  B.  MAGOFFIN." 
This  communication  "was  dispatched  by 
the  hands  of  two  "  Commissioners,"  whom 
the  Governor  "  accredited"  to  the  President. 
With  much  good  sense,  and  no  little  sarcasm, 
the  President  refused  to  receive  the  Commis- 
sioners in  any  other  capacity  than  as  private 
citizens.  Under  date  of  the  24th,  he  answer- 
ed Magoffin's  demand  in 
these  plain  but  determined 

words : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  24th,  1861. 
"  To  his  Excellency,  B.  Magoffin,  Governor  of  the 

State  of  Kentucky  : 

"  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  in  which  you 
'  urge  the  removal  from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of 
the  military  force  now  organized,  and  in  camp  with- 
in that  State,'  is  received. 

"  I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate 
knowledge  upon  this  subject;  but  I  believe  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  camp  within 
Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  Statea, 
which  force  is  not  very  large ,  and  is  not  now  being 
augmented. 

"  I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  fur- 
nished to  this  force  by  the  United  States. 

"  I  also  believe  that  this  force  consists  exclusively 
of  Keutuckians,  having  their  camp  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assailing  or 
menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

"  In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  acted 
upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians, 
and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed  and  still  be- 
lieve to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union 
loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

"  While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  including  a  large 
majority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person, 
except  your  Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your 
Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  to  remove  the 
military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One 
other  very  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit 
me  to  have  the  augmenting  of  the  force  suspended 
for  a  time. 

"  Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form 
a  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  popular  wish 
of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  be  removed  beyond 
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her  limits  ;  and  with  this  impression,  I  must  respect- 
fully decline  to  so  remove  it. 

"  I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excel- 
lency in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  own 
native  State,  Kentucky;  but  it  is  with  regret  I 
search,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  very  short  letter 
any  declaration  or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union. 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 
The  anomalous  position 
of  a  State  authority  ques- 
tioning the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  itself,  forbidding  its  jurisdiction 
on  Kentucky  soil,  is  oue  of  those  events  which 
forcibly  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  the 
"  State  Rights"  dogma,  on  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  secession  was  founded.  If  Gover- 
nor Magoffin  could  order  Abraham  Lincoln's 
troops  away,  and  could  sustain  Kentucky's 
"  neutrality,"  Federal  authority  and  rights 
were  a  farce — a  State  was  superior  to  the 
General  Government. 

This  assumption  was  too  preposterous  and 
wicked  for  the  loyal  men  of  Kentucky  to  tol- 
erate. Sentiment  rapidly  formed  against 
neutrality  and  for  open  co-operation  with  the 
National  authorities  in  suppressing  the  dis- 
solution revolution. 

Pending  the  assembly  of 
the  Legislature  (Sept.  3d), 
intense  excitement  prevail- 
ed through  the  entire  area  of  the  State  re- 
garding the  condition  of  affairs.  Agents  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  were  everywhere, 
laboring  by  their  open  personal  efforts,  by 
the  press,  by  intrigue,  by  threats  and>  bril- 
liant promises,  to  cajole  the  people  from  their 
loyalty.  John  ('.  Brecken  ridge  as  chief 
operator  threw  into  the  desperate  game 
all  his  political  and  personal  influence.  A 
dispatch  dated  Sept.  4th,  stated:  "  It  is  un- 
d  rstood  in  Frankfort  that  Governor  Magoffin 
refused  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  rabid 
Secessionists  ;  that  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Breckenridge  ;  that  he  refuses  to  demand 
the  breaking  up  of  the  United  States  camp  in 
Garrard  county,  and  that  he  declares  that  he 
will  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  as  may  be  expressed 
through  the  Legislature." 

The  Legislature  assembled  Sept.  3d,  but 
was  not  fully  organized   until  the  5th,  when 


Efforts  of  the 
Secessionists. 


Assembly  of  the 
Legislature. 


the  Governor  submitted  his 
Message,  the  abstract  of 
which  read:  "Kentucky 
had  a  right  to  assume  a  neutral  position ;  she 
had  no  agency  in  fostering  a  sectional  party 
in  the  Free  States,  and  did  not  approve  of 
the  separate  action  and  secession  of  the  South- 
ern States,  at  the  time.  Until  recently  Ken- 
tucky's neutrality  had  not  been  aggressed 
upon  by  either  belligerent  power.  Lawless 
raids  have  been  suffered  on  both  sides;  pri- 
vate property  seized  ;  commerce  interrujjted  ; 
trade  destroyed.  These  wrongs  have  been 
borne  with  patience  as  long  as  possible:  but 
a  military  Federal  force  was  organized, 
equipped  and  encamped  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  Kentucky,  without  consultation  with 
the  State  authorities,  but  a  short  time  before 
the  assembly  of  a  Legislature  fresh  from  the 
people.  If  the  people  of  Kentucky  desired 
more  troops,  let  them  be  obtained  under  the 
Constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  recommended 
that  the  act  of  April,  1861,  be  so  amended  as 
to  enable  the  Military  Board  to  borrow  a 
sufficient  sum  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
munitions  for  Kentucky's  defense. 

The  Governor  also  inferred  from  the  Pres- 
ident's letter  (given  above)  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  remove  the  troops  if  the  people  request- 
ed it.  He  recommended  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions requesting  all  troops  or  military 
bodies,  not  under  State  authority,  to  disband. 
He  complained  of  the  continued  introduction 
of  Federal  arms  and  of  their  distribution  to 
private  citizens.  That  "  source  of  irritation" 
should  be  arrested,  &c,  &c.  His  further 
views  of  national  relations  were  thus  ex- 
pounded : 

"  Kentucky  has  meant  to  wait  the  exhausting  of 
all  civil  remedies  before  they  will  reconsider  the 
question  of  assuming  new  external  relations  ;  but  I 
have  never  understood  that  they  will  tamely  submit 
to  the  unconstitutional  aggres-ious  of  the  North ; 
that  they  renounce  their  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  her  aggrieved  sister  States,  nor  that  they  will 
approve  of  a  war  to  subjugate  the  South.  Still  can 
I  not  construe  any  of  their  votes  as  meaning  that 
they  will  prosecute  a  coercive  war  against  their 
Southern  brethren.  They  meant  only  that  they 
have  still  some  hope  of  the  restoration  and  perpet- 
uation of  the  Union,  and  until  that  hope  is  blasted 
they  will  not  alter  their  existing  relations.  Their 
final  decision  will  be  law  to  me,  and  I  will  execute 
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every  constitutional  act  of  their  representatives  as 
vigilantly  and  faithfully  as  though  it  originated  with 
myself." 

The  Legislature  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  sentiments  here  expressed,  to  any  empha- 
tic degree.  The  House  (Sept.  11th)  adopted 
a  resolution  directing  the  Governor  to  issue 
a  proclamation  ordering  the  Confederate 
troops,  encamped  in  the  State,  to  evac- 
uate the  soil  of  Kentucky.  The  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  stood  71  in  favor 
to  26  against.  It  then  refused  to  suspend 
the  rules,  in  order  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  a  resolution  ordering  the  Governor  to  issue 
a  proclamation  ordering  both  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  troops  to  evacuate  the  State. 
This  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed, by  the  passage 
through  both  Houses,  of  the  following  loyal 
and  decided  resolves: 

"  Resolved,  That  Kentucky's  peace  and  neutrailty 
have  been  wantonly  violated,  her  soil  has  been  in- 
vaded, the  rights  of  her  citizens  have  been  grossly 
infringed  by  the  so-called  Southern  Confederate 
forces.  This  has  been  done  without  cause  ;  there- 
fore, 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  That  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State  to 
expel  and  drive  out  the  invaders. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  be  invoked  to 
give  that  aid  and  assistance,  that  protection  against 
invasion  which  is  granted  to  each  one  of  the  States 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  General  Robert  Anderson  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  mili- 
tary district. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky by  the  ties  of  patriotism  and  honor,  by  the 
ties  of  common  interest  and  common  defense,  by 
the  remembrances  of  the  past,  and  by  the  hopes  of 
future  National  existence,  to  assist  in  repelling  and 
driving  out  the  wanton  violators  of  our  peace  and 
neutrality,  the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil." 

This  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  68  to 
26 — indicating  the  Union  strength  in  that 
"  conservative"  body.  But,  Governor  Ma- 
goffin, although  he  had  promised  to  obey  and 
enforce,  faithfully,  the  mandate  of  the  Legis- 
lature, had  not  counted  upon  this  loyalty. 
He  attempted  to  stay  the  Union-ward  set  of 
the  tide  by  a  veto  of  the  resolutions  (Sept. 


13th);    but   their   quick  repassage,    by  the 

Legislature,  over  his  veto,  warned  him  that 

the  game  of  secession  was  dead  in  Kentucky. 

This   action   was   called 

r.      x       ,,  .,  _,.  Excitement  among 

for  by  the  penlous  state  of  ,,    ,,     , 

J  l  the  People. 

affairs.  A  dispatch  from 
Louisville,  Sept.  9th,  stated  :  "  The  irritation 
between  the  Unionists  and  the  secession  ele- 
ment in  this  city  is  hourly  increasing.  The 
best  informed  politicians  hold  that  the  crisis 
has  been  reached,  and  that  the  neutrality 
phantom  will  give  way  in  a  few  days  to  a 
hostile  collision,  and  that  Kentucky  will 
share  the  fate  of  Missouri.  The  Union  men 
of  this  city  loudly  demand  prompt  and  en- 
ergetic action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
for  siq:>pressing  rebel  movements  in  the  State, 
and  are  very  restive  under  the  dilatory  policy 
thus  far  pursued.  A  delegation  of  Tennessee 
Secessionists,  assisted  by  Senators  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Powell,  ex-Governor  Morehead  and 
others,  are  exerting  their  utmost  to  prevent 
the  Legislative  endorsement  of  the  formation 
of  military  camps  in  the  State.  A  call  for 
additional  volunteers  is  urged  by  more  de- 
cided Unionists." 

The  Confederates  were, 
of  course,  restive  under 
this  state  of  things.  The 
game  of  plot  and  counter-plot  among  milita- 
ry commanders  commenced  early  in  the 
month.  General  Grant,  the  Federal  officer 
in  command  at  Cairo,  telegraphed  to  the 
Legislature,  September  5th,  that  the  rebel 
forces,  in  considerable  numbers,  had  invaded 
Kentucky,  and  were  occupying  and  fortifying 
strong  positions  at  Hickman  and  Chalk 
Bluffs.  To  this  communication  the  Legisla- 
ture replied,  that  bis  message,  and  one  from 
Governor  Harris  of  Tennessee,  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee.  The  Tennes- 
see oligarch  wrote  :  "  The  Confederate  troops 
that  landed  at  Hickman  last  night,  did  so 
without  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and,  I 
am  confident,  also  wdthout  the  consent  of  the 
President.  I  have  telegraphed  President 
Davis,  requesting  their  immediate  with- 
drawal," 

Grant  resolved  not  to  await  the  invitation 
extended  by  Governor  Harris  to  General  Polk 
to  abandon  Kentucky  soil,  but  to  compel  the 
evacuation  of  Hickman  by  counter-occupancy. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
he  was  in  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, with  two  regiments 
of  infantry,  one  battery  and  two  gun  boats. 
He  found  many  rebel  flags  flying  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Southern  army,  which  was  reported 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  strong,  sixteen 
miles  distant.  Loyal  citizens  tore  down  the 
rebel  flags  on  the  arrival  of  our  troops. 
Grant  took  possession  of  the  telegraph  office, 
railroad  depot  and  the  Marine  Hospital.  He 
found  large  quantities  of  complete  rations 
and  leather  for  the  Southern  army.  The  fol- 
lowing proclamation  was  immediately  pub- 
lished : 

"  I  have  come  among  you  not  as  an  enemy  but  as 
your  fellow  citizen.  Not  to  maltreat  or  annoy  you, 
but  to  respect  and  enforce  the  rights  of  all  loyal 
citizens.  An  enemy  in  rebellion  against  our  com- 
mon Government,  has  taken  possession  of  and 
planted  his  guns  on  the  soil  of  Kentucky  and  fired 
upon  you.  Columbus  and  Hickman  are  in  his 
hands.  He  is  moving  upon  your  city.  1  am  here 
to  defend  you  against  this  enemy,  to  assist  the  au- 
thority and  sovereignty  of  your  Government.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  opinions,  and  shall  deal 
only  with  armed  rebellion  and  its  aiders  and  abet- 
tors. You  can  pursue  your  usual  avocations  with- 
out fear.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Government  is 
here  to  protect  its  friends  and  punish  its  enemies. 
Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  you  are  able  to  defend 
yourselves  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  protect  the  rights  of  loyal  citizens,  1 
shall  withdraw  tire  forces  under  my  command. 
"  U.  8.  GKANT, 
•'  Brigadier  General  Commanding." 
Polk's  forces  rapidly  congregated,  and  Co- 
lumbus was  occupied  Sept.  7th,  by  a  force  of 
ten  infantry  regiments,  six  batteries,  and 
three  battalions  of  cavalry.  He  gave  the 
Legislature  his  reasons  for  this  advance.  They 
were,  substantially,  that  he  had  occupied  the 
points  named  in  anticipation  of  their  occu- 
pancy by  the  Federal  forces. 

While  this  was  the  mili- 
tary condition  of  affairs  in 
the  West,  the  Confederates 
were  not  idle  in  the  East.  Zollicoffer  occu- 
pied Cumberland  Gap  and  an  advance 
position  in  its  vicinity,  on  Kentucky  soil,  as 


ISovi  merits  on  the 
liasi  ■.  ii  Border. 


early  as  Sept.  5th.  He  had  not  even  the 
pretence  of  "  Federal  invasion,"  in  that  di- 
rection. His  movement  was  an  open  menace 
of  Kentucky,  but  designed,  more  particular- 
ly, to  cut  off  East  Tennessee  from  Federal  aid. 
The  staunch  loyalty  to  the  Union  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  section,  gave 
the  Confederate  chiefs  some  cause  of  alarm ; 
and  dispositions  were  made  of  their  forces 
not  only  to  crush  out  the  Union  uprising,  but 
to  keep  out  Federal  aid. 
These  invasions  by   the 

Southern   army  so   clearly      Kent"cky  Troops  to 
.  J  J  the  Field. 

indicated  the  rule  of  the 
bayonet  to  accomplish  Confederate  designs, 
that  the  Unionists  of  the  State  hastened  the 
formation  of  regiments  to  fill  Kentucky's 
quota  of  National  forces.  Rosseau's  brigade 
was  already  in  the  field.  Hon.  Ja's  S.  Jack- 
son organized  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
was  ready  for  service  by  Sept.  20th.  Other 
regiments  rapidly  formed,  particularly  after 
General  Robert  Anderson  assumed  command 
of  the  "Department  of  Kentucky,"  Sept.  20th. 
The  Legislature  did  not  long  hesitate.  Inva- 
sion and  the  occupancy  of  their  soil  by  the 
Confederates  broke  down  all  barriers  and 
left  no  time  for  delay  in  the  choice  of  theii 
course.  The  legislators  did  not  hesitate  in  <  x- 
pressing  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Union. 

Sept.  25th  an  amended  bill  was  introduce  d 
in  the  House,  from  the  Committee  on  Milita- 
ry Affairs,  calling  out  forty  thousand  volun- 
teers from  one  to  three  years,  which  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty- seven  to  thirteen. 
The  Senate  concurred  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one 
to  five.  The  same  day  the  Senate  also  passed, 
by  sixteen  to  ten,  a  bill  providing  that  Ken- 
tuckians  who  have  voluntarily  joined  the 
anti-force  invading  the  State,  shall  be  incapa- 
ble of  taking  any  estate  in  Kentucky  by  de- 
vise, bequest,  or  distribution,  unless  they  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  within  sixty  days, 
or  escape  from  the  invaders  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  that  moment  "  neutrality"  was  end- 
ed, and  Kentucky  was  true  to  her  traditions 
of  patriotism  and  fealty  to  the  Constitution. 
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The  disaster  to  our  army 
at  Wilson's  Creek  was  pre- 
ceded by  much  important 
political  action.  The  reorganization  of  the 
State  Executive  [see  page  293]  did  not  result 
in  a  peaceful  acquiescence  by  the  Secessionist 
element.  Jackson's  emissaries  were  both 
alarmed  and  maddened  at  the  deposition  of 
their  chief  Soon,  the  entire  area  of  the  State 
became  the  seat  of  a  relentless  and  distress- 
ing guerrilla  war,  which  the  want  of  arms  and 
of  military  organization  prevented  the  Union- 
ists from  putting  down.  Fremont  addressed 
himself  to  a  suppression  of  the  bands  of  vil- 
lains roaming  every  where  in  quest  of  plun- 
der and  blood ;  but,  the  heavy  demands 
made  for  field  forces  to  cope  with  the  organ- 
ized armies  of  Pillow,  Price  and  McCullough, 
left  him  but  small  means  for  chasing  out  the 
ruffian  freebooters.  August  5th.  Governor 
Gamble  was  constrained  to 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of 
the  guerrillas.  As  it  illustrates  the  state  of 
affairs  at  its  date,  we  quote : 

"  I  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  upon  all 
sheriffs,  and  other  magistrates  who  are  conservators 
of  the  peace,  to  use  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  law  in  arresting  and  bringing  to  punish- 
ment all  persons  who  disturb  the  public  peace  by 
using  violence  against  any  of  their  fellow  citizens  ; 
and  especially  are  you  charged  to  bring  to  justice 
all  who  combine  to  practice  violence  against  other 
persons  on  account  of  their  political  opinions  ;  «aud 
if  force  should  be  employed  to  resist  you  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  to  an  extent  that  you  can- 
not overcome,  by  the  means  provided  by  law,  you 
are  charged  to  make  known  that  fact  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  proper  measures  may  be  taken  in  su  h 
cases.  It  is  enjoined  on  all  citizens  that  they  per- 
form the  duty  of  giving  information  of  deposite  of 
munitions  of  war  belonging  to  the  State,  that  they 
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may  come  to  the  possession  of  the  State  without 
being  captured  by  the  United  States.  It  is  further 
enjoined  on  all  citizens  of  suitable  age,  to  enroll 
themselves  in  military  organizations,  that  they  may 
take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  State.  All  citizens 
who  are  embodied  under  the  act  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly, commonly  called  the  Military  law,  are  notified 
that  the  act  has  been  abrogated,  the  troops  dis- 
banded, and  the  act  of  the  same  session  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Major-General  has  been  annulled, 
and  all  soldiers  are  enjoined  to  cease  acting  in  a 
military  capacity.  If  those  citizens  who,  at  the  call 
of  the  late  Governor,  have  taken  up  arms,  choose 
to  return  voluntarily  to  their  homes,  to  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  their  occupations,  they  will  find  in  the 
present  Executive  a  determination  to  afford  them 
all  the  security  in  his  power,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
entertained  that  they  will  be  unmolested.  The 
officers  and  their  troops  of  the  Confederate  States, 
who  have  invaded  Missouri,  are  notified  that  it  is 
against  the  will  of  the  people  of  Missouri  that  they 
should  continue  on  the  soil  of  the  State,  and  that 
their  continuance  in  Missouri  will  be  considered  an 
act  of  war,  designed  to  bring  upon  our  State  the 
horrors  of  war,  which  Missouri  wishes  to  avoid. 
They  are,  therefore  notified  to  depart  at  once  from 
the  State." 

This  heralded  a  strong 
effort  in  Northern  Missouri 
to  place  that  section  under 
martial  law.  The  county  seats  of  Warren, 
Montgomery,  Lincoln,  Calloway,  Andrain, 
Pike,  Hollo,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Howard, 
Mason,  Shelby,  Marion,  Lewis,  Knox,  Lynn, 
Scotland,  Clark  and  Livingston  counties,  it 
was  arranged,  should  be  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces.  The  occupation  comprised  the 
following  features  : 

"  The  commanding  officers  of  the  forces  will  ap- 
point committees  of  public  safety  from  the  respon- 
sible citizens  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  their  respective  counties. 
Each  committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  four 


Martial  Law  in 
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persons,  and  whenever  it  can 

XT    ,.         ...      ,„.        be  conveniently  done  the  coun- 
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ty  officers  shall  be  elected 
members.  No  one  thus  appointed  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  decline,  or  shall  fail  to  perform  the  duties, 
under  such  penalties  as  the  Commandiug-General 
shall  affix.  These  committees  are  charged,  accord- 
ing to  orders  issued  by  General  Pope,  with  maintain- 
ing peace  and  order  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  to  assemble  at  such  time  and  place  and  in 
auch  numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  these 
objects.  Any  one  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  such 
call  will  be  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities. 
If  the  people  of  the  counties  respectively  are  not 
able  or  willing  to  enforce  the  peace  among  them- 
selves, and  to  prevent  the  organizing  of  companies 
to  make  war  upon  the  United  States,  the  military 
force  will  perform  the  service,  but  the  expenses 
must  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  such  service  is 
necessary.  To  secure  their  prompt  payment  a  levy 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  property  will  be  made  by 
Uie  officer  in  command. 

"  On  the  call  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  in  each  county,  troops  will  be  sent  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  as  such  expeditions  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  concerned — who  have  in  nearly 
every  case  the  power  to  discharge  the  service  them- 
selves— the  troops  will  be  quartered  upon  them  and 
be  transported  by  the  county  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied above,  the  whole  period  it  may  be  necessary 
for  them  to  remain. 

"If,  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance  not  reported 
by  the  Committee,  the  General  commanding  finds  it 
necessary  to  send  a  force  into  any  county  to  restore 
order,  they  will  be,  in  like  manner,  billeted  upon 
the  county,  unless  the  combinations  against  the 
peace  are  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  or  the  parties 
engaged  in  them  were  organized  in  other  counties, 
and  brought  on  the  disturbance  by  actual  invasion. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  first  case  can  arise  in  any 
county  of  North  Missouri,  and  in  the  second,  the 
forces  will  be  marched  into  the  county  or  counties 
where  the  marauding  parties  were  organized,  or 
from  wherever  they  made  the  invasion,  and  will  in 
like  manner  be  quartered  on  them.  If  peace  and 
good  order  are  preserved  the  troops  will  not  be  re- 
quired. When  they  are  disturbed  they  will  be  re- 
stored at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

"  To  preserve  the  peace  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  so  all  will  alike  suffer  from  the  breach 
of  it.  Men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  can 
act  together  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  as  full  of  in- 
terest to  one  as  another.  All  persons  who  have 
hitherto  been  led  away  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  are  notified  that  by  returning   and 


laying  down  their  arms  at  the  nearest  military  post, 
and  by  performing  their  duty  hereafter  as  peaceful 
and  lawful  and  law-abiding  citizens,  they  will  not  be 
molested  by  military  forces,  nor,  so  far  as  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  can  influence  in  the  matter,  will 
they  be  subjected  to  punishment,  unless  they  have 
committed  murder  or  some  other  aggravated  of- 
fense." 

All  these  rapid  and  stringent  regulations 
bid  fair  to  secure  the  peace  of  Northen  Mis- 
souri ;  while  the  progress  of  Lyon  southward, 
gave  hopes  of  a  defeat  of  the  rebel  armies  or- 
ganized for  the  invasion  of  the  States  by  way 
of  Springfield — a  hope  soon  doomed  to  a  bit- 
ter disappointment. 

The  absconding  Governor  Jackson,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Reynolds,  were  co-ope- 
rating with  the  Confederate  authorities  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  early  part 
of  August  to  secure  the  means  of  overrunning 

the  State.  Reynolds  issued 

,  .  ,  .  , .  Lieut.  Governor  Rey- 
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Governor,"  in  the  absence 
of  Jackson,  dated  New  Madrid,  July  31st,  in 
which  he   advised  the  people   of  Missouri, 
among  other  things : 

"  In  an  address  to  you  on  the  8th  hist.,  I  stated 
that,  on  a  proper  occasion  and  at  a  proper  time, 
our  brethren  of  the  South  would  extend  us  efficient 
aid  in  our  struggle  for  our  liberties.  That  occasion 
and  that  time  have  arrived.  The  sun  which  shone 
in  its  full  midday  splendor  at  Manassas  is  about  to 
arise  upon  Missouri.  At  the  instance  of  Governor 
Jackson,  expressed  through  Major  E.  C.  Cabell,  of 
St.  Louis,  Commissioner  of  Missouri  to  the  Confede- 
rate States,  and  in  gratification  of  the  wish  which 
during  the  last  two  months  I  have  labored  to  ac- 
complish, I  return  to  the  State  to  accompany,  in  my 
official  capacity,  one  of  the  armies  which  the  war- 
rior statesman,  whose  genius  now  presides  over  the 
affairs  of  our  half  of  the  Union,  has  prepared  to  ad- 
vance against  the  common  foe.  In  thus  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  warm  and  active  sympathy  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  people  of  the  Confederate  States  for  our 
cause,  I  also  feel  bound  to  allude  to  the  very  essen- 
tial aid  rendered  us  by  Major  Cabell.  As  our  Com- 
missioner, he  has  displayed  at  Montgomery  and 
Richmond  a  zeal  and  ability  in  our  behalf  which  de- 
serve the  very  highest  praise.  He  remains  at  Rich- 
mond to  represent  our  interests.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  his  impor- 
tant services." 

The  proclamation  then  proceeded,  at  some 
length,  to  cite,  in  the  sounding  sentences  so 
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peculiar  to  Southern  docu- 

Lieut.  Governor  Rey-      m  au(J  ^.^  thg  fa,sjt 

nolds'  Proclamation. 

of  statement  so  habitual  to 
Southern  dignitaries,  from  Davis  down  to 
Wigfall  and  George  Sanders,  the  history  of 
events  which  had  necessitated  the  advance 
of  the  army  of  the  "  gallant  Pillow."  His 
rhodomontade  ended  with  the  following  ap- 
peal: 

"  Citizens  of  Missouri :  In  this  decisive  crisis  of 
our  destiny,  let  us  rally  as  one  man  to  the  standard 
of  our  State.  The  inscription  on  the  border  of  Mis- 
souri's shield  warns  us  against  division  among  our- 
selves. '  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.'  I  par- 
ticularly address  myself  to  these  who,  though  South- 
erners in  feeling,  have  permitted  a  love  of  peace  to 
lead  them  astray  from  the  State  cause.  You  now 
see  the  State  authorities  about  to  assert  with  pow- 
erful forces  their  constitutional  rights  ;  you  behold 
the  most  warlike  preparation  on  the  globe,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  Mississipi  valley,  about  to  rush  with 
their  gleaming  bowie-knives  and  unerring  rifles  to 
aid  us  in  driving  out  the  abolitionists  and  their  Hes- 
sian allies.  If  you  cordially  join  our  Southern 
friends  the  war  must  soon  depart  Missouri's  bor- 
ders ;  if  you  still  continue  either  in  apathy  or  in  in- 
direct support  of  the  Lincoln  government,  you  only 
bring  ruin  upon  yourselves  by  fruitlessly  prolonging 
the  contest.  The  road  to  peace  and  internal  secu- 
rity is  only  through  union  with  the  South.  We  will 
receive  you  as  brothers,  and  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones ;  rally  to  the  Stars  and  Bars  in  union  with  our 
glorious  ensign  of  the  Grizzly  Bear." 

Governor  Jackson  reappeared  by  his  "  De- 
claration of  Independence,"  issued  also  from 
New  Madrid,  August  5th.  It  was  published 
as  a  reply  to  the  "  Address"  promulgated  by 
the  Convention  [see  pages  293-94]  to  the 
people  in  vindication  of  its  action  in  depos- 
ing Jacksou  and  reorganizing  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. Jackson's  "  Declaration"  especially 
addressed  itself  to  a  vindication  of  his  own 
course.  Having  the  two  documents  before 
him  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
estimate  of  their  merits.  [The  "  Declaration" 
is  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix.] 

As  stated  by  Reynolds,  Pillow  was  in  pos- 
session of  New  Madrid.  Jeff.  Thompson's 
army  of  about  six  thousand  men  was  above 
New  Madrd,  in  Mississippi  county.  It  was 
announced  .hat  the  rebel  plan  was  "  to  keep 
up  a  threat  :o  attack  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point, 
so  as  t:>  keea  the  Union  troops  there  employ- 
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ed,  menace  General  Lyon 
in  Southwest  Missouri  by 
threats  of  attack  from  Gen- 
erals Price  and  Rains,  while  the  forces  at  New 
Madrid  and  Pocahontas  effect  a  junction  at 
Pilot  Knob,  and  from  thence  march  on  St. 
Louis,  take  it,  reinstate  Governor  Jackson, 
and,  with  this  city  as  a  base  of  operations, 
wrest  Missouri  from  the  General  Government." 
If  this  really  was  the  enemy's  j)rograrume, 
Fremont's  disposition  of  his  forces  was  such 
as  to  meet  them  at  the  points  menaced,  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo,  rather  than  to  cope  with 
them  in  the  field  until  his  strength  would 
seem  to  justify  an  attitude  of  offense.  St.Louis, 
like  Washington,  was  a  point  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  left  in  peril ;  and  the  Com- 
manding-General proceeded,  with  all  haste, 
to  place  it  in  a  state  of  defense  by  the  erec- 
tion of  batteries  and  earth-work  forts  at 
several  covering  points.  He  also  massed 
troops  there,  forming  a  camp  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, where  his  reviews,  if  they  did  not 
vie  with  those  of  the  Commanding-General 
of  the  East,  still  presented  a  pageant  the  like 
of  which  few  persons  ever  had  witnessed. 
Arms,  ordnance  and  stores  came  in,  by  Aug. 
25th,  in  heavy  instalments,  from  the  East,  by 
express  trains.  Men  flocked  to  the  "  Path- 
finder's" standard,  in  vast  numbers,  from 
every  State  of  the  Northwest.  The  levee 
swarmed  with  steamers  hurrying  in  and  out 
accomplishing  Fremont's  orders.  The  city 
became  a  vast  arsenal  and  barracks,  where 
men  of  thirty  nationalities  swelled  the  'Union 
ranks.  It  was  a  sudden  creation  of  an  army: 
had  the  General  been  as  fortunate  in  making 
use  of  his  men  as  in  gathering  them,  he  would 
have  whipped  treason  out  of  Missouri,  and 
have  sent  consternation  to  the  rebel  heart 
throughout  the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  while 
the  General  in  the  East  was  preparing  to  take 
Manassas. 

The  defeat  (Aug.  10th)  of  Lyon,  at  Wil- 
son's  Creek,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Union  ar- 
my from  Southwestern  Missouri  to  Rolla,  left 
the  way  open  for  McCullough  and  Price  to 
march  upon  Jefferson.  They  were  somewhat 
slow  in  availing  themselves  of  their  great  ad- 
vantage, but  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the 
gallant  Lyon  were  verified;  his  rapid  con- 
quests, were  lost,  and  the  Unionists  of  all  that 
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were  made  to  feel  the  iron 

heel  of  the  despot.  Thousands  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  fled  from  their  homes — 
abandoning  all  to  the  cut-throats  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas  rather  than  submit  to  their 
atrocious  mercy.  More  fortunate  than  the 
Unionists  of  East  Tennessee  in  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  escape,  they  still  were 
great  sufferers  by  that  melancholy  retreat. 

Could  Fremont  have  reenforced  Lyon  and 
have  saved  Missouri  from  the  great  disasters 
which  followed  ?  The  question  arose  when 
it  was  known  that  the  brave  and  true  hearted 
Lyon  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  the  effort  to 
stay  the  tide  of  rebel  invasion.  Fremont  had, 
at  his  call,  about  twenty-three  thousand  troops 
by  August  1st.  These  men  were  chiefly  raw 
volunteers,  who  had  seen  little  or  no  service. 
Only  about  one  third  of  them  were  armed 
and  equipped.  The  three  months  volunteers 
were  rapidly  disbanding,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  or  less  affected,  the  new  regi- 
ments with  a  spirit  of  disorganization.  Trea- 
son lurked  every  where  throughout  the  State. 
Any  moment  might  witness  the  uprising  of 
Jackson's  friends  and  supporters,  and  Cairo,* 
at  any  hour,  might  be  assailed  by  the 
rebels  then  in  force  at  Ne  vv  Madrid  and  Hick- 
man. Fremont's  position  was  one  of  peril. 
demanding  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  en- 
ergy. He  thus  stated  his  case  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  quote  the  docu- 
ment, since  it  is  used  by 
himself  in  his  own  justi- 
fication.f 

"  Headquarters  Western  Department,  j 
"  [Unofficial.]         St.  Louis,  July  30th,  1861.      j 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  that 
as  occasions  of  sufficient  gravity  arose,  I  might  send 
you  a  private  note. 

"  I  have  found  this  command  in  disorder,  nearly 

*  Fremont  had  been  assigned  the  command  of 
Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Cairo  was,  therefore,  in  his 
Department. 

t  See  alsoletters  of  Colonel  Harding  and  General 
Prentiss  as  cited  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Investigating  Committee.  Colonel  Harding's  letter 
of  July  21st,  gives  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
state  of  affairs  up  to  the  date  or  Fremont's  arrival 
in  St.  Louis. 
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every  county  in  an  insurrec- 
tionary condition,  and  the  ene- 
my advancing  in  force  by  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  Southern  frontier.  Within  a  cir- 
cle of  fifty  miles  around  General  Prentiss,  there  are 
about  twelve  thousand  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
and  live  thousand  Tennesseans  and  Arkansas  men, 
under  Hardee,  well  armed  with  rifles,  are  advancing 
upon  Ironton.  Of  these  two  thousand  are  cavalry, 
which  yesterday  morning  were  within  twenty-four 
hours  march  of  Ironton.  Colonel  Bland,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  this  post,  is  falling  back  upon  it. 
I  have  already  reenforced  it  with  one  regiment,  sent 
on  another  this  morning,  and  fortified  it.  I  am  build- 
ing the  railroad  to  Ironton  and  that  to  Rolla,  so  se- 
curing our  connections  with  the  South.  Other  meas- 
ures, which  I  am  taking,  I  will  not  trust  to  a  letter, 
and  I  write  this  only  to  inform  you  as  to  our  true 
condition,  and  to  say  that  if  I  can  obtain  the  mate- 
rial aid  I  am  expecting,  you  may  feel  secure  that 
the  enemy  will  be  driven  out  and  the  State  reduced 
to  order.  I  have  ordered  General  Pope  back  to 
North  Missouri,  of  which  he  is  now  in  command.  I 
am  sorely  pressed  for  want  of  arms.  I  have  arrang- 
ed with  Adams'  Express  Co.  to  bring  me  everything 
with  speed,  and  will  buy  arms  to-day  in  New  York. 
Our  troops  have  not  been  paid,  and  some  regiments 
are  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  the  men  whose  term  of 
service  is  expired  generally  refuse  to  enlist.  I  lost 
a  fine  regiment  last  night  from  inability  to  pay  them 
a  portion  of  the  money  due.  The  regiment  had 
been  intended  to  move  on  a  critical  post  last  night; 
The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has  here  $300,000 
entirely  unappropriated.  I  applied  to  him  yester- 
day for  $100,000  for  my  Paymaster-General  Andrews, 
but  was  refused.  We  have  not  an  hour  for  delay. 
There  are  three  courses  open  to  me.  One,  to  let 
the  enemy  possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  State,  and  threaten  St.  Louis,  which  is 
insurrectionary.  Second  :  To  force  a  loan  from  se- 
cession banks  here.  Third  :  To  use  the  money  be- 
longing to  the  Government,  which  is  in  the  Treasury 
here.  Of  course,  I  will  neither  lose  the  State  nor 
permit  the  enemy  a  foot  of  advantage.  I  have  in- 
fused energy  and  activity  into  the  Department,  and 
there  is  a  thorough  good  spirit  in  officers  and  men. 
This  morning  I  will  order  the  Treasurer  to  deliver 
the  money  in  his  possession  to  General  Andrews, 
and  will  send  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the 
money,  and  will  direct  such  payments  as  the  exi- 
gency requires.  I  will  hazard  everything  for  the 
defense  of  the  Department  you  have  confided  to  me, 
and  I  trust  to  you  for  support. 
"  With  respect  and  regard,  I  am  yours  truly, 
"J.  C.  FREMONT,  Maj.  Gen.  Commanding. 
"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
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This,  we  believe,  did  not  paint  the  picture 
too  strongly.  The  peril  was  great  and  the 
means  of  immediate  defense  were  inadequate. 
An  enterprising  enemy  could,  at  any  time, 
precipitate  forces  upon  Cairo  sufficient  to 
carry  and  to  retain  that  most  important  po- 
sition, thus  menacing  St.  Louis  and  arresting 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  That  danger  Fremont  first  confront- 
ed, with  all  his  energies.  "  Lyon  could  re- 
treat,  but  the  position   at 

Fremont  and  Lyon.  L 

Cairo  could  not  be  aban- 
doned," said  the  General.  He  further  added  : 
''  The  question  of  holding  Cairo  was  one 
which  involved  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Northwest.  Had  the  taking  of  St.  Louis  fol- 
lowed the  defeat  of  Manassas,  the  disaster 
might  have  been  irretrievable,  while  the  loss 
of  Springfield,  should  our  army  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  Rolla,  would  only  carry 
with  it  the  loss  of  a  part  of  Missouri — a  loss 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  not  irretrievable. 
Having  reenforced  Cape  Girardeau  and  Iron- 
ton  by  the  utmost  exertions,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  together  and  embarking  with  a  force 
of  3,800  men  five  days  after  my  arrival  in  St. 
Louis." 

He  returned  to  St.  Louis  Aug.  4th,  "  to 
provide  reenforcements  for  General  Lyon." 
"  I  did  not  accept"  Fremont  says  in  his  de- 
fense, "  Springfield  as  a  disaster  belonging  to 
my  administration.  Causes  wholly  out  of 
my  jurisdiction  had  already  prepared  the  de- 
feat of  General  Lyon,  before  my  arrival  at 
St.  Louis.  His  letter  to  me  on  the  9th  Au- 
gust, with  other  papers  annexed,  will  show 
that  I  was  already  in  communication  with 
him,  and  that  he  knew  his  wants  were  being 
provided  for.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  all 
reasonable  expectations  of  being  able  to  re- 
lieve him  in  time,  and  had  he  been  able  to 
adhere  to  the  course  indicated  in  his  letter,  a 
very  short  time  would  have  found  him  effi- 
ciently sustained  :" 

"  Springfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  9th,  1861. 

"  General  :  I  have  just  received  your  note  of  the 
6th  iast.,  by  special  messenger. 

"  I  retired  to  this  place,  as  I  have  before  informed 
you,  reaching  here  on  the  5th.  The  enemy  followed 
to  within  ten  miles  of  here.  He  has  taken  a  strong 
position,  and  is  recruiting  his  supplies  of  horses, 
mules  and  provisions,  by  forages  into  the  surround- 
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ing  country  ;  his  large  force  of  mounted  men  ena- 
bling him  to  do  this  without  much  annoyance  from 
me. 

"  I  find  my  position  extremely  embarrassing,  and 
am  at  present  unable  to  determine  -whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  maintain  my  ground  or  forced  to  retire. 
I  shall  hold  my  ground  as  long  as  possible,  though 
1  may,  without  knowing  how  far,  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  my  entire  force  with  its  valuable  material, 
being  induced,  by  the  important  considerations  in- 
volved, to  take  this  step.  The  enemy  yesterday 
made  a  show  of  force  about  five  miles  distant ,  and 
has  doubtless  a  full  purpose  of  making  an  attack 
upon  me. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  N.  LYON,  Brig.  Gen.  Vols.  Commanding. 
"  M:ijor-General  J.  C.  Fremont,  Commanding  West- 
ern Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

This  is  Fremont's  only 
defense  in  the  matter.  Let 
the  reader  judge  if  it  is  valid.  Lyon  was 
killed  August  10th,  and  the  entire  South- 
western section  of  the  State  was  lost.  Had 
Generals  Pillow  and  Polk  followed  up  the 
rebel  success  in  that  section  by  sudden  ad- 
vances, it  is  conceded  that  nothing  but  bad 
generalship  on  their  part  would  have  left 
the  Unionists  Cairo  and  St.  Louis.  Fremont's 
energy  at  least  saved  these  points.  His  ac- 
tivity led  the  rebels  to  believe  him  greatly 
stronger  than  he  really  was — thus  holding 
both  Price  and  Pillow  in  check. 

But,  Lyon's  defeat  opened  the  way  for 
Price  and  McCullough  into  Central  Missouri. 
Fremont  at  once  addressed  himself  to  meet- 
ing the  advance,  and  to  completing  the  forti- 
cations  of  St.  Louis  r^rojected  by  General 
Lyon.  Extraordinary  danger  demanded  ex- 
traordinary measures.  Contracts  were  given 
for  the  work  on  the  excavations  and  embank- 
ments of  the  forts  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
would  have  been  deemed  outrageous  in  price; 
but,  what  was  money  in  a  moment  of  peril 
like  that  ?*  Purchases  of  arms  were  made 
which,  afterwards,  were  cited  as  an  evidence 

*  The  enemies  of  Fremont  used  the  price  paid  for 
work  on  the  fortilications  and  for  the  muskets,  as 
one  of  the  chief  weapons  to  effect  his  deposition.  It 
was  a  low  proceeding,  at  best,  to  weigh  cost  in  the 
balance  with  the  public  peril.  The  charges  of  "  in- 
competency," it  would  appear  from  the  showing  of 
evidence  made  by  the  Investigating  Committee,  were 
only  an  incidental  citation. 
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of  Fremont's  complicity  with  contractors  to 
rob  the  National  Treasury  ;  but,  he  is  worse 
than  a  detractor  who  will  say  the  Austrian 
muskets  secured  were  not  worth  more  than 
all  their  cost  when  twenty  thousand  men 
were  standing  before  an  enemy  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  field. 

Fremont's  plans  of  de- 
fense against  the  victorious 
Confederates  were,  as  sta- 
ted by  himself:  "On  the  13th  of  August  in- 
telligence of  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek 
reached  me  at  St.  Louis.  In  expectation  of 
an  immediate  advance  by  the  enemy,  I  in- 
formed the  President  and  Governors  of  the 
neighboring  States,  requesting  that  all  the 
disposable  force  that  could  be  spared  should 
be  sent  at  once  to  Missouri.  Fortunately, 
dissension  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  prevent- 
ed them  from  using  that  success,  and  gave 
time,  which  I  used,  to  carry  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  plan  I  had  adopted  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State.  This  was  to  fortify  Girar- 
deau, Irontou,  Rolla  and  Jefferson  City,  with 
St.  Louis  as  a  base,  holding  these  places  with 
sufficient  garrisons,  and  leaving  the  army 
free  for  operations  in  the  field." 

The  disaster  which  fell  upon  our  arms  at 
Lexington  came  to  add  force  to  the  tide  set- 
ting in  against  Fremont.  Previous  to  it 
(August  31st,)  was  issued  the  somewhat  cel- 
ebrated proclamation,  placing  the  State  un- 
der martial  law — setting  free  all  slaves  of  dis- 
loyal men — confiscating  the  j>roperty,  real 
and  personal,  of  all  persons  who  had  taken, 
or  should  take,  up  arms 
against  the  Government, 
&o,  &c.  This  stringent, 
but  thoroughly  warlike,  document  read  as 
follows : 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Western  Dep't,  \ 
St.  Louis,  August  31st.  j 
"  Circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  of  sufficient  ur- 
gency, render  it  necessary  that  the  Commanding- 
General  of  this  department  should  assume  the  ad- 
ministrative power  of  the  State.  Its  disorganized 
condi tiou,  the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority, 
the  total  insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastation  of 
property  by  bauds  of  murderers  and  marauders, 
who  infest  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  public  misfortunes  and  the 
vicinity  of  a  hostile  force  to  gratify  private  and 
neighborhood  vengeance,  and  who  lind  ail  enemy 
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wherever  they  find  plunder, 
finally  demand  the  severest 
measures  to  repress  the  daily 
increasing  crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving 
off  the  inhabitants  and  ruining  the  State.  In  this 
condition  the  public  safety  and  the  success  of  our 
arms  require  unity  of  purpose,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance to  the  prompt  administration  of  affairs. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorders,  to 
maintain  as  far  as  now  practicable  the  public  peace, 
and  to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend 
and  declare  established,  martial  law  throughout  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  tbis  State  are  for  the  present  declared  to  ex- 
tend from  Leavenworth  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jef- 
ferson City,  Rolla  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  All  persons  who  shall  be 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  within  these  lines 
shall  be  tried  by  court  martial,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
will  be  shot.  The  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be 
directly  proven  to  have  taken  active  part  with  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to 
the  public  use  ;  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have, 
are  hereby  declared  free  men. 

"All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have  destroy- 
ed, after  tbe  publication  of  this  order,  railroad 
tracks,  bridges,  or  telegraphs,  shall  suffer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law. 

"  All  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  correspond- 
ence, in  giving  or  procuring  aid  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  in  disturbing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity by  creating  and  circulating  false  reports  or  in- 
cendiary documents,  are  in  their  own  interest  warn- 
ed that  they  are  exposing  themselves. 

"  All  persons  who  have  been  led  away  from  their 
allegiance  are  required  to  return  to  their  homes 
forthwith ;  any  such  absence,  without  sufficient 
cause,  will  be  held  to  be  presumptive  evidence 
against  them. 

'•  The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give 
instantaneous  effect  to  existing  laws,  and  to  supply 
such  deficiencies  as  the  conditions  of  war  demand. 
But  it  is  not  intended  to  suspend  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country,  where  the  law  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  civil  officers  in  the  usual  manner  ai  d 
with  their  customary  authority,  while  the  same  can 
be  peaceably  exercised. 

"  The  Commanding-General  will  labor  vigilantly 

for  the  public  welfare,  and  in  his  efforts  for  their 

safety,  hopes  to  obtain  not  only  the  acquiescence 

but  the  active  support  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

"(Signed,)  J.  C.  FREMONT,  Maj.  Gen.  Com." 
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What  a  storm  this  man- 
its  Reception  oy  the      date  r^ed  j      It  was   as  jf 

a  new  element  had  been 
introduced  into  the  contest.  So  leniently 
had  the  Administration  treated  those  guilty 
of  treason,  that  it  was  not  deemed  at  all  dan- 
gerous to  person  or  property  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  country.  Our  Generals  had,  un- 
asked, made  overtures  to  suppress  all  "insur- 
rections" of  slaves,  and  had  otherwise  volun- 
teered protection  to  rebel  property.  No 
bridge-burner,  no  assassin,  no  spy,  no  desert- 
er had  been  shot — no  property  confiscated ! 
There  was  no  certain  penalty  attached  to 
disloyalty,  nor  any  reward  extended  for  loy- 
alty. The  world  never  before  witnessed  such 
an  anomalous  proceeding — fighting  an  enemy, 
yet  volunteering  protection  and  immunities 
which  made  the  armed  men  of  the  Union  ar- 
my servants  of  traitors,  and  agents  of 
officers  whose  loyalty  was  qualified  with  an 
if.  No  wonder  the  "  conservative1'  men  were 
startled.  Here  was  a  real,  royal  throwing 
down  of  the  gauntlet— a  proclamation  of  war 
on  war  principles — an  acknowledgement  that 
it    was    necessary  to    conquer    in    order    to 

subdue. 

It  is  one  of  the  novel  and 

interesting   phases   of  the 
Proclamation.  °    * 

War   for    the    Union   that 

great  numbers  of  persons,  of  eminence  as 
guides  of  public  opinion,  received  this  procla- 
mation with  such  marks  of  disfavor  as  to 
press  the  Administration  very  strenuously  for 
its  nullification.  It  ever  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  time  that  an  un- 
relenting and  implacable  enemy,  who  scorned 
the  Constitution — violated  every  rule  of  civ- 
ilized warfare  by  robbery,  murder  and  pillage 
— scouted  every  offer  of  mercy — broke  every 
oath  of  allegiance  and  parole,  should  have 
been  deemed  "citizens"  whose  "Constitution- 
al" rights  could  not  be  "  violated."  Constitu- 
tional rights!,  Why,  under  the  Constitution, 
they  were  all  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  any 
constitutionalist,  claiming  protection  for  ene- 
mies and  traitors,  became,  by  the  lex  scripta, 
a  party  to  treason — he  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  a  common  enemy.  Unquestionably  the 
'•  conciliatory"  course  pursued  was  from  the 
besl  of  motives — to  retain  the  Border  States 
and  to  reclaim  the  recusant  Confederates  by  a 
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policy  which  left  the  States,  as  such,  un- 
harmed— punishing  the  rebels  by  meeting 
them  on  the  field  according  to  the  most  hu- 
mane rules  of  warfare.  But,  that  it  was  a 
misdirected  generosity,  the  bloody  page  of 
18G2  will  stand  as  a  blasting  witness ;  and 
when  the  President  at  length  proclaimed  his 
decree  of  confiscation  and  emancipation,  he 
simply  apijroved  of  Fremont's  proclamation 
of  August  31st.  Fremont's  error  was  in  an- 
ticipating the  Administration  ;  yet,  history 
will  sit  in  judgment  to  write  its  approval  of 
the  General's  firm,  judicious  and  comprehen- 
sive conception  of  his  mission. 

During  the  latter  part  of 
August  troops  began  to 
pour  into  St;  Louis  and  Northern  Missouri  in 
great  numbers.  The  camp  of  rendezvous  at 
St.  Louis  presented  a  stirring  appearance. 
Every  where  were  the  signs  of  energetic  pre- 
paration. The  Confederate  forces  under 
Price  and  McCullough  were  slowly  making 
their  way  North,  leaving  devastation  in  their 
track.  Northern  and  Central  Missouri  swarm- 
ed witli  men,  women  and  children  fleeing  be- 
fore the  Vandal  horde  which  came  as  the 
"  liberating  army."  It  is  charged  that  Fre- 
mont was  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  in  that 
he  allowed  the  rebels  to  progress  so  far  as  to 
strike  the  Missouri  river  at  Lexington.  His 
defense  was  the  same  as  that  urged  for  the 
non-reenforcement  of  Lyon.  If  able  to  throw 
forward  ten  thousand  men  to  fill  up  Lyon's 
fast  dissolving  ranks,  he  could  have  contest- 
ed every  inch  of  ground  from  Wilson's  Creek 
to  Jefferson  City.  As  he  did  not  so  confront 
the  invaders,  the  way  was  open  for  his  adver- 
saries ;  and  soon  it  became  evident  that  the 
line  of  the  river  was  to  be  assailed.  Jefferson 
City  was  supposed  to  be  the  destination  of 
Price's  division,  while  McCullough  menaced 
Holla  and  the  lines  converging  upon  St.  Louis, 
thus  to  keep  the  regiments  at  Holla  employed. 
Martin  Greene,  the  guerilla,  with  two  thou- 
sand well  mounted  desperadoes,  was  pursu- 
ing his  rapid  raids  to  the  north  of  the  capi- 
tal, defying  Pope  and  out-running  Hurlbut, 
ready  for  any  sudden  dash  which  might  dis- 
concert the  militia,  Home  Guards  and  Fede- 
ral forces  scattered  throughout  the  Northern 
counties.  A  sense  of  insecurity  prevailed 
along  the  Missouri  river  which  found  its  way 
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to  St.  Louis :  a  distrust  of 

The  Rebel  Invasion.        -,,  ,,  , 

Fremont  s  capacity  began 
to  be  entertained  and  loudly  expressed.  Thus, 
a  letter  in  the  "  Missouri  Democrat,^  St.  Louis, 
from  Jefferson  City,  September  8th,  said  : 

"  We  lie  on  our  oars  discussing  the  proba- 
bility of  Jefferson  City  being  taken.  Why 
should  Jefferson  City  be  in  any  more  danger 
than  New  York  ?  We  are  only  125  miles 
from  headquarters.  We  talk  about  restoring 
peace  to  these  miserable  counties,  and  yet  are 
not  secure  even  of  the  positions  from  which 
we  are  to  send  them  aid.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Out  with  it.  In  God's  name,  how  long 
is  this  to  last  ? 

"  But  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to  have  to  chroni- 
cle no  victories  of  Union  men.  Since  the 
death  of  Lyon,  and  the  scandalous  evacuation 
of  the  Southwest,  the  whole  country  is  over- 
ridden. The  declaration  of  martial  law  is  so 
much  waste  rhetoric,  where  there  are  no 
means  provided  for  its  enforcement." 

As  this  journal  was,  editorially,  a  warm 
supporter  of  Fremont,  it  gave  the  letter 
place  from  no  enmity  or  desire  to  increase 
the  growing  feeling.  It  was  indicative  of  the 
set  of  the  popular  current. 

Generals  Price,  and  Eains,  after  several 
movements  calculated  to  mislead  the  Union- 
ists, suddenly  appeared  in  heavy  force  at 
Warrensburg,  thirty  miles  from  Lexington, 
en  route  for  the  latter  place.  Preliminary  to 
their  approach,  St.  Joseph  had  been  captured 
by  the  rebels,  thus  cutting  off  communica- 
tion with  the  regiments  in  Kansas.  Fremont's 
forces,  as  stated  by  himself 

Fremont's  Force.  ^^    ^    Qf   g^    ^ 

were,  in  numbers,  and  disposed,  as  follows : 

St.  Louis  (including  Home  Guard) ..6,890 

Under  Brig.  Gen.  Pope  (including  Home  G'd)  .5,483 

Lexington  (including  Home  Guard)  2,400 

Jefferson  City  (>£  Home  Guard) 9,677 

Rolla 1J0 

Ironton 3,057 

Cape  Girardeau 650 

Bird's  Point  and  Norfolk 3,510 

Cairo  (including  McClernand's  Brigade) 4,826 

Fort  Holt,  opposite  Cairo,  Kentucky  shore 3,595 

Paducali         7,191 

Under  Gen.  Lane 2,200 

Mound  City,  near  Cai-  o 900 

Giving  a  total  of  55,693 — not  a  great  army, 
when  we  consider  its  wide-spread  dispersion, 
stretching  from  Paducah  and  Cairo  to  Lex- 
ington. 
42 
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To  cover  Lexington  Fre- 
mont ordered  Colonel  Mul- 
ligan, with  his  "  Irish  bri- 
gade," to  proceed  thither.  That  stirring 
officer  started  immediately  after  the  reception 
of  the  order,  Sept.  1st,  from  his  camp  at  Jef- 
ferson City.  Colonel  Marshall's  cavalry  (Illi- 
nois) was  to  join  him,  with  Colonel  White's 
Home  Guards,  while  Colonel  Peabody  (Thir- 
teenth Missouri)  was  to  fall  back  upon  Lex- 
ington from  Warrensburg,  if  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  In  the  meantime,  General  Sturgis 
was  to  move  down  from  Kansas  city  with  his 
entire  disposable  force  (1,500)  to  the  reen- 
forcement  of  Lexington,  while  General  Lane 
was  to  press  forward  from  Harrison ville  and 
assail  Price  from  that  direction.  These  move- 
ments, it  was  thought  by  Fremont,  would  so 
emjfloy  the  enemy  as  to  keep  him  at  bay  until 
he  (Fremont)  could  come  forward  with  his 
own  forces  from  St.  Louis  and  vicinity. 

Mulligau  did  his  part.  By  a  forced  march 
of  ten  days  his  troops  reached  Lexington, 
having  foraged  by  the  way  for  rations.  At 
Lexington  he  found  Colonel  Marshall  with 
his  cavalry  and  Colonel  White's  Home  Guards 
— each  command  about  five  hundred  strong. 
Colonel  Peabody  soon  came  in,  pressed  back 
by  the  enemy  advancing  upon  Lexington 
from  Warrensburg.  The  Federal  troops  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for,  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  11th,  the  rebels  under  Price,  in 
person,  appeared  off  the  town.  Then  followed 
a  conflict,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
war  for  the  heroism  of  the  defense  made  by 
the  Unionists.  No  account  of  the  battle,  or 
rather  "  siege"  and  series  of  battles,  presents 
a  more  vivid  and  apparently  correct  delinea- 
tion of  the  three  days'  struggle  than, that 
made  by  the  Colonel  commanding,  after  his 
release  on  parole.  We  reproduce  so  much  of 
it  as  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  that 
obstinately  contested  field  of  battle. 

"  On  the  18th  of  September,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Colonel  Peabody,  saying  that  he  was  retreating 
from  Warrensburg,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and 
that  Price  was  pursuing  him  with  ten  thousand  men. 
A  few  hours  afterward,  Colonel  Peabody,  with  the 
Thirteenth  Missouri,  entered  Lexington.  We  then 
had  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men  in 
garrison  and  forty  rounds  of  cartridges.  At  noon  of 
the  11th  we  commenced  throwing  up  our  first  in- 
trenchments.    In  six  hours  afterwards,  the  enemy 
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opened  their  fire.  Colonel  Pea- 
Mulligan's  Defenseof     body  was  ordered  out  to  meet 

them.  Tlie  camp  then  present- 
ed a  lively  scene  ;  officers  were  hurrying  hither  and 
thither,  drawing  the  troops  in  line  and  giving  orders, 
and  the  Commander  was  riding  with  his  staff  to  the 
bridge  to  encourage  his  men  to  plant  his  artillery. 
Two  six-pounders  were  planted  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my, and  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Dan.  Quirk, 
who  remained  at  his  post  till  day-break.  It  was  a 
night  of  fearful  anxiety.  None  knew  at  what  mo- 
ment the  enemy  would  be  upon  the  little  band,  and 
the  hours  passed  in  silence  and  anxious  waiting. 
So  it  continued  until  morning,  when  the  Chaplain 
rushed  into  headquarters,  saying  that  the  enemy 
were  pushing  forward.  Two  companies  of  the  Mis- 
souri Thirteenth  were  ordered  out,  and  the  Colonel, 
with  the  aid  of  his  glass,  saw  General  Price  urging 
his  men  to  the  fight.  They  were  met  by  Company 
K,  of  the  Irish  brigade,  under  Captain  Quirk,  who 
held  them  in  check  until  Captain  Dillon's  company, 
of  the  Missouri  Thirteenth,  drove  them  back  and 
burned  the  bridge.  That  closed  our  work  before 
breakfast.  Immediately  six  companies  of  the  Mis- 
souri Thirteenth  and  two  companies  of  Illinois  cav- 
alry were  despatched  in  search  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  They  engaged  them  in  a  cornfield,  fought 
with  them  gallantly,  and  harassed  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  delay  their  progress,  in  order'  to  give 
time  for  constructing  intrenchments  around  the 
camp  on  College  Hill.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  we  succeeded  in  throwing  up  earthworks  three 
or  four  feet  in  height.  This  consumed  the  night, 
and  was  continued  during  the  next  day,  the  out- 
posts still  opposing  the  enemy,  and  keeping  them 
back  as  far  as  possible.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  12th,  the  engagement  opened  with 
artillery.  A  volley  of  grapeshot  was  thrown  among 
the  officers,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  breastworks. 
The  guns  within  the  intrenchments  immediately  re- 
plied with  a  vigor  which  converted  the  scene  into 
one  of  the  wildest  description.  The  gunners  were 
inexperienced,  and  the  firing  was  bad.  We  had  five 
six-pounders,  and  the  musketry  was  firing  at  every 
angle.  Those  who  were  not  shooting  at  the  moon 
were  shooting  above  it.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
cease  firing,  and  they  were  arranged  in  ranks, 
kneeling,  the  front  rank  shooting  and  the  others 
loading.  The  artillery  was  served  with  more  care, 
and  within  an'hour  a  shot  from  one  of  our  guns  dis- 
mounted their  largest  piece,  a  twelve  pounder,  and 
exploded  a  powder  caisson.  This  achievement  was 
received  with  shouts  of  exultation  from  the  beleag- 
ured  garrison.  The  enemy  retired  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  At  seven  o'clock  the  engagement  had 
ceased,  and  Lexington  was  ours  again.    Next  morn- 


ing General  Parsons,  with  ten 

thousand  men  at  his  back,  sent     Mulliga»'s  ^ft'nse  ot 

Lexington. 
in  a  flag  of  truce  to  a  little  gar- 
rison of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  asking 
permission  to  enter  the  town  and  bury  his  dead, 
claiming  that  when  the  noble  Lyon  went  down,  his 
corpse  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  had  granted 
every  privilege  to  the  Federal  officers  sent  after  it. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  adduce  this  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  permitted  to  perform  an  act  which  hu- 
manity would  dictate.  The  request  was  willingly 
granted,  and  we  cheerfully  assisted  in  burying  the 
fallen  foe.  On  Friday  the  work  of  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments went  on.  It  rained  all  day,  and  the 
men  stood  knee  deep  in  the  mud,  building  them. 
Troops  were  sent  out  for  forage,  and  returned  with 
large  quantities  of  provisions  and  fodder.  On  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday,  we  stole  seven  days' 
provisions  for  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men. 
We  had  found  no  provisions  at  Lexington,  and  were 
compelled  to  get  our  rations  as  best  we  could.  A 
quantity  of  powder  was  obtained,  and  then  large 
cisterns  were  filled  with  water.  The  men  made 
cartridges  in  the  cellar  of  the  college  building,  and 
cast  one  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  shot  for  the 
guns,  at  the  foundries  of  Lexington.  During  the 
little  respite  the  evening  gave  us,  we  cast  our  shot, 
made  our  cartridges,  and  stole  our  own  provisions. 
We  had  stacks  of  forage,  plenty  of  hams,  bacon,  &c, 
and  felt  that  good  times  were  in  store  for  us.  All 
this  time,  our  pickets  were  constantly  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  and  we  were  well  aware  that  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  threatening  us,  and  knew  that  the 
struggle  was  to  be  a  desperate  one.  Earthworks 
had  been  raised  breast-high,  enclosing  an  area  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  acres,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 
Outside  of  this  was  a  circle  of  twenty-one  mines, 
and  still  further  down  were  pits  to  embarrass  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  During  the  night  of  the 
17th,  we  were  getting  ready  for  the  defense,  and 
heard  xhe  sounds  of  preparation  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  for  the  attack  on  the  morrow.  Father  But- 
ler went  around  among  the  men  and  blessed  them, 
and  they  reverently  uncovered  their  heads  and  re- 
ceived his  beuediction,  At  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  terrible  struggle  commenced.  The  enemy's 
force  had  been  increased  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
men  and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery.  They  came  on 
as  one  dark  moving  mass  ;  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — men,  men,  men,  were 
visible.  They  planted  two  batteries  in  front,  one 
on  the  left,  one  on  the  right,  and  one  in  the  rear, 
and  opened  with  a  terrible  fire,  which  was  answer- 
ed with  the  utmost  bravery  and  determination.  Our 
spies  had  informed  us  that  the  rebels  intended  to 
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make  one  grand  rout,  and  bury 
us  in  the  trenches  of  Lexington. 
The  batteries  opened  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  for  three  days  they  never  ceased  to 
pour  deadly  shot  upon  us.  About  noon  the  hospital 
was  taken.  It  was  situated  on  the  left,  outside  of 
the  intrenchments.  I  had  taken  for  granted,  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  build  fortifications  around 
the  sick  man's  couch.  I  had  thought  that,  among 
civilized  nations,  the  soldier  sickened  and  wounded 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  would,  at  least,  be  sa- 
cred. But  I  was  inexperienced,  and  had  yet  to 
learn  that  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  rebels. 
They  besieged  the  hospital,  took  it,  and  from  the 
balcony  and  roof  their  sharpshooters  poured  a  dead- 
ly fire  within  our  intrenchments.  It  contained  our 
chaplain  and  surgeon,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded  men.  It  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  A  company  of  the 
Missouri  Thirteenth  was  ordered  forward  to  retake 
the  hospital.  They  started  on  their  errand,  but 
stopped  at  the  breastworks,  '  going  not  out  because 
it  was  bad  to  go  out.'  A  company  of  the  Missouri 
Fourteenth  was  sent  forward,  but  it  also  shrank 
from  the  task,  and  refused  to  move  outside  the  in- 
trenchments. The  Montgomery  Guard,  Captain 
Gleason,  of  the  Irish  brigade,  were  then  brought 
out.  The  commander  admonished  them  that  the 
others  had  failed;  and  with  a  brief  exhortation  to 
uphold  the  name  they  bore,  gave  the  word  to 
'  charge."  The  distance  was  eight  hundred  yards. 
They  started  out  from  the  intrenchments,  first  quick, 
then  double-quick,  then  on  a  run,  then  faster.  The 
enemy  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  upon 
them,  but  on  they  went,  a  wild  line  of  steel,  and 
what  is  better  than  steel,  human  will.  They  storm- 
ed up  the  slope  to  the  hospital  door,  and  with  irre- 
sistible bravery  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  and 
hurled  them  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  At  the  head 
of  those  brave  fellows,  pale  as  marble,  but  not  pale 
from  fear,  stood  the  gallant  officer,  Captain  Glea- 
son. He  said  :  '  Come  on,  my  brave  boys,'  and  in 
they  rushed.  But  when  their  brave  Captain  return- 
ed, it,  was  with  a  shot  through  the  cheek  and  ano- 
ther through  the  arm,  and  with  but  fifty  of  the 
eighty  he  had  led  forth.  The  hospital  was  in  their 
possession.  This  charge  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  reckless  in  all  history,  and  to  Captain 
Gleason  belongs  the  glory.  Each  side  felt,  after 
this  charge,  that  a  clever  thing  had  been  done,  and 
the  tire  of  the  enemy  lagged.  We  were  in  a  terri- 
ble situation.  Towards  night  the  fire  increased, 
and  in  the  evening  word  came  from  the  rebels  that 
if  the  garrison  did  not  surrender  before  the  next 
day,  they  would  hoist  the  black  flag  at  their  cannon 
and  give  us  no  quarter.     Word  was  sent  back  that 


'  when  we  asked  for  quarter  it 

would  be  time  to   settle  that.'      Mulligan's  Defense  of 
..  .,  ,        ,  .  Lexington. 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  see 

those  brave  fellows  mangled,  and  with  no  skillful 
hands  to  bind  their  gaping  wounds.  Our  surgeon 
was  held  with  the  enemy,  against  all  rules  of  war, 
and  that,  too,  when  we  had  released  a  surgeon  of 
theirs  on  his  mere  pledge  that  he  was  such.  Cap- 
tain Moriarty  went  into  the  hospital,  and,  with 
nothing  but  a  razor,  acted  the  part  of  a  surgeon. 
We  could  not  be  without  a  chaplain  or  surgeon  any 
longer.  There  was  in  our  ranks  a  Lieutenant  Hick- 
ey,  a  rollicking,  jolly  fellow,  who  was  despatched 
from  the  hospital  with  orders  to  procure  the  surgeon 
and  chaplain  at  all  hazards.  Forty  minutes  later 
and  the  brave  Lieutenant  was  borne  by,  severely 
wounded.  As  he  was  borne  past  I  heard  him  ex- 
claim, '  God  have  mercy  on  my  little  ones  !'  And 
God  did  hear  his  prayers,  for  the  gay  Lieutenant  is 
up,  as  rollicking  as  ever,  and  is  now  forming  his 
brigade  to  return  to  the  field.  On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  the  firing  was  resumed  and  continued  all 
day.  We  recovered  our  surgeon  and  chaplain. 
The  day  was  signalized  by  a  fierce  bayonet  charge 
upon  a  regiment  of  the  enemy,  which  served  to 
show  them  that  our  men  were  not  yet  completely 
worried  out.  The  officers  had  told  them  to  hold  out 
until  the  19th,  when  they  would  certainly  be  reen- 
forced.  Through  that  day  our  little  garrison  stood 
with  straining  eyes,  watching  to  see  if  some  friendly 
flag  was  bearing  aid  to  them — with  straining  ear, 
awaiting  the  sound  of  a  friendly  cannonade.  But  no 
reenforcements  appeared,  and,  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  they  determined  to  do  their  duty  at  all 
hazards.  The  19th  was  a  horrid  day.  Our  water 
cisterns  had  been  drained,  and  we  dared  not  leave 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  make  our  intrenchments 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  enemy  could  have 
planted  his  cannon  on  the  hill  and  buried  us.  The 
day  was  burning  hot,  and  the  men  bit  their  cart- 
ridges ;  their  lips  were  parched  and  blistered.  But 
not  a  word  of  murmuring.  The  night  of  the  19th 
two  wells  were  ordered  to  be  dug.  We  took  a  ra- 
vine, and  expected  to  reach  water  in  about  thirty 
hours.  During  the  night,  I  passed  around  the  field, 
smoothed  back  the  clotted  hair,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  shining  through  the  trees,  recognized 
here  and  there  the  countenances  of  my  brave  men 
who  had  fallen.  Some  were  my  favorites  in  days 
gone  past,  who  had  stood  by  me  in  these  hours  of 
terror,  and  had  fallen  on  the  hard  fought  field. 
Sadly  we  buried  them  in  the  trenches.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  broke,  but  n©  reenforcements  ap- 
peared, and  still  the  men  fought  on.  The  rebels 
had  constructed  movable  breastworks  of  hemp  bales, 
rolled  them  up  the  hill,  and  advanced  their  batteries 
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in  a  manner   to  command  the 

Mulligan's  Defense  of      fortifiCation.  Heated  shot  were 

Lexington.  fired   ^    ^^    but   they    ha(] 

taken  the  precaution  to  soak  the  bales  in  the  Mis- 
souri. The  attack  was  urged  with  renewed  vigor, 
and,  during  the  forenoon,  the  outer  breastworks 
were  taken  by  a  charge  of  the  rebels  in  force.  The 
whole  line  was  broken,  and  the  enemy  rushed  in 
upon  us.  Captain  Fitzgerald,  whom  I  had  known 
in  my  younger  days,  and  whom  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  by  the  familiar  nickname,  '  Saxy,' 
was  then  ordered  to  oppose  his  company  to  the  as- 
sailants. As  I  gave  the  order,  '  Saxy,  go  in,'  the 
gallant  Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  company  I,  with 
a  wild  yell  rushed  in  upon  the  enemy.  The  Com- 
mander sent  for  a  company  on  which  he  could  rely  ; 
the  firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  when  the  smoke 
rose  from  the  field,  1  observed  the  Michigan  com- 
pany, under  their  gallant  young  commander,  Cap- 
tain Patrick  McDermott,  charging  the  enemy  and 
driving  them  back.  Many  of  our  good  fellows  were 
lying  dead,  our  cartridges  had  failed,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  light  would  soon  cease.  It  was 
now  three  o'clock,  and  all  on  a  sudden  an  orderly 
came,  saying  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce. 
Willi  the  flag  came  the  following  note  from  General 
Price  : 

"  '  Colonel :  What  has  caused  the  cessation  of  the 
fight  ?- 

"  This  was  returned  with  the  following  reply, 
written  on  the  back  : 

"  '  Generul:  I  hardly  know,  unless  you  have  sur- 
rendered.' 

"  He  took  pains  to  assure  me,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  I  learned  soon  after  that  the 
Home  Guard  had  hoisted  the  white  flag.  The  Lieu- 
tenant who  had  thus  hoisted  the  flag  was  threatened 
witn  instaut  death  unless  he  pulled  it  down.  The 
men  all  said,  '  we  have  no  cartridges,  and  a  vast 
horde  of  the  enemy  is  about  us,'  They  were  told  to 
go  to  the  line  and  stand  there,  and  use  the  charge  at 
the  muzzle  of  their  guns  or  perish  there.  They 
grasped  their  weapons  the  fiercer,  turned  calmly 
about,  and  stood  firmly  at  their  posts.  And  there 
they  stood,  without  a  murmur,  praying  as  they  nev- 
er prayed  before,  that  the  rebel  horde  would  show 
themselves  at  the  earthworks.  An  officer  remarked, 
'  this  is  butchery.'  The  conviction  became  general, 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held.  And  when,  finally, 
the  white  flag  was  raised,  Adjutant  Cosgrove,  of 
your  city,  shed  bitter  tears.  The  place  was  given 
up,  upon  what  conditions,  to  this  day,  I  hardly 
know  or  care.  The  eflemy  came  pouring  in.  One 
foppish  officer,  dressed  in  the  gaudiest  uniform  of 
his  rank,  strutted  up  and  down  through  the  camp, 
stopped  before  our  men,  took  out  a  pair  of  hand- 


Mulligan's  Defense  of 
Lexington. 


Fremont's  Explana- 
tion of  Causes. 


cuffs,  and  holding  them  up, 
said,  '  Do  you  know  what  these 
are  for?'  We  were  placed  in 
file,  and  a  figure  on  horseback,  looking  much  like 
'  Death  on  the  pale  horse,'  led  us  through  the  streets 
of  Lexington.  As  we  passed,  the  secession  ladies 
of  Lexington  came  from  their  houses,  and  from  the 
fence  tops  jeered  at  us.  We  were  then  taken  to  a 
hotel  with  no  rations  and  no  proprietor.  After  we 
had  boarded  there  for  some  time,  we  started  with 
General  Price,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  for  '  the 
land  of  Dixie.'  " 

This  disaster  filled  the  public  mind  With 
indignation  against  the  Commanding-Gene- 
ral of  the  Department.  The  emeute  with 
Colonel  Blair  had  divided  opinion  greatly  as 
to  Fremont's  merits  and  demerits,  and  the 
fall  of  Lexington  came  to  confirm  the  worst 
apprehensions  excited  by  his  opponents. 
But,  there  ever  is  two  sides  to  a  cause.  In 
this  instance  there  soon  was  forthcoming  a 
mass  of  evidence  which  went  far  toward  re- 
lieving Fremont  of  public  censure.  In  his 
own  defense  he  stated  the  case  thus  : 

"  On  the  13th  two  regi- 
ments were  ordered  from 
St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City, 
[Lexington  is  240  miles  from  St.  Louis  and' 
115  from  Jefferson  City],  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  General  Davis,  who  was  occupied  with  that 
place,  it  was  deemed  expedient.  And,  gene- 
rally, it  will  be  seen,  that  all  possible  prompt- 
itude was  used  in  sending  forward  troops  to 
the  points  threatened  along  the  Missouri 
river,  and  meeting,  with  all  our  disposable 
force,  the  movements  of  General  Price.  It 
will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  13th,  Booneville, 
and  not  Lexington,  was  considered  the  threat- 
ened ])oint. 

"  On  the  14th  General  Sturgis  was  directed 
to  move,  with  all  practicable  speed,  upon 
Lexington.  General  Poj^e's  dispatch  of  the 
16th  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe,  as  he 
did,  that  a  reenforcement  of  four  thousand 
men,  with  artillery,  would  be  there  in  abun- 
dant time,  and  if  the  Committee  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  accompanying  papers,  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  every  disposable  quar- 
ter where  there  were  troops  the  promptest 
efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  them  on 
Lexington,  but  chance  defeated  these  efforts. 

"  Also  on  the  14th,  in  the  midst  of  this  de- 
mand for  troops,  I  was  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  at  War  and   General 
Fremont's  Expiana-       „  .  ,     _ 

tiou  of  Causes.  bcott    to      send    five   thou- 

sand    well-armed    infantry 

to  Washington  without  a  moment's  delay.'  " 

This  latter  statement,  made  incidentally 
by  others  in  Fremont's  defense,  was  generally 
discredited — it  seemed  so  improbable,;  yet, 
it  was  only  too  true.  The  sacrifice  of  move- 
ments, of  points  of  desirable  occupation,  to 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  army  before 
the  defenses  of  Washington,  forms  one  of 
the  most  unaccountable  episodes  of  the  war. 
The  requisition  of  course  had  to  be  obeyed. 
The  troops  were  sent,  with  the  following 
quiet  but  effective  protest : 

"  Headquarters  Western  Department,  j 
St.  Louis,  Sept.  15th,  1861.      j 
"  To  Colonel  E.  D.  Townsend,  Asst.  Ad.  Gen.,  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"  Reliable  information  from  the  vicinity  of  Price's 
column  shows  his  present  force  to  be  11,000  at  War- 
censburg  and  4,000  at  Georgetown,  with  his  pickets 
extending  to   Syracuse.      Green   is    marching  for 
Boone ville   with  probable   force    of  3,000.      With- 
drawal of  force  from  this  part  of  the  Missouri  risks 
the  State  ;  from  Paducah,  loses  Western  Kentucky. 
As  the  best,  I  have  ordered  two  regiments  from  this 
city,  two  from  Kentucky,  and  will  make  up  the  re- 
mainder from  the   new  force  being  raised   by  the 
Governor  of  Illinois. 

"J.  C.  FREMONT, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

Were  the  generalship  shown  by  Fremont 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,*  the  fact  remained 
painfully  apparent  that  the  Secessionists  were 
jubilant  and  the  Unionists  despondent,  The 
vigor  which  soon  manifested  itself,  however, 

*  Adjutant-General  Thomas, *n  his  report  (Octo- 
ber -1st,)  of  affairs  in  the  Department  pronounced 
the  generalship  to  have  been  bad.  He  stated  the 
case  thus  : 

"  No  steps  haviug  been  taken  by  General  Fremont  to  meet 
Price  in  the  field,  he  moved  forward  bis  line  of  march  plainly 
indicating  bis  intention  of  proceeding  to  Lexington.  When 
within  some  thirty-five  miles  of  the  place,  be  remained  ten 
or  more  days,  evidently  expecting  that  some  movement 
would  be  made  against  him.  None  being  made  he  advanced, 
and,  with  bis  much  superior  force,  laid  siege  to  Lexington. 
which  was  defended  by  Mulligan  with  2,700  men,  on  the 
12ih  of  Se  it  nil):  r,  and  captured  it  in  nine  days  thereafter 
on  the  21st  of  s-eptember.'' 

He  then  proceeds  to  show,  by  the  disposition  of 
forces,  that  Mulligan  could  have  beenreenforced,  or 
Price,  being  assailed  from  the  west,  could  be  made 
to  retire  precipitately.  [See  Thomas'  Report  for  a 
full  ex  parte  stateiueut  of  affairs  in  Missouri.] 


The  President's  Action 
on  the  Proclamation. 


in  and  around  St.  Louis,  restored  confidence 
somewhat,  and  those  clamorous  for  the  Com- 
manding-General's suspension  were  con- 
strained to  await  the  issue  of  his  first  cam- 
paign, for  which  all  the  preparation  possible 
had  been  made.  One  censor  said  :  "  He  let 
Springfield,  Lexington,  and  the  balance  of 
the  State  go,  to  prepare  to  move  on  to  New 
Orleans" — a  statement  so  wholly  at  variance 
with  justice  that  it  only  deserves  repetition 
in  order  to  show  what  a  large  class  were 
willing  to  believe.  The  idea  of  a  movement 
down  the  Mississippi  was  entertained,  but  its 
fulfilment  certainly  could  not  lie  realized  so 
long  as  troops  were  lacking  not  only  for  tbe 
movement  but  also  for  retaining  any  advance 
jjosition  which  might  be  won. 

Sept.  11th  it  became 
known  that  the  President 
had  "  modified"  Fremont's 
proclamation  of  confiscation,  freedom  and 
punishment.  Prior  to  that  date  (Sept.  2d,) 
Mr.  Lincoln  dispatched  an  unofficial  letter, 
by  private  hands,  stating  his  objections  to 
the  proclamation.  Two  points,  he  said,  gave 
him  some  anxiety.     They  were : 

"  First :  Should  you  shoot  a  man,  according  to  the 
proclamation,  the  Confederates  would  very  certain- 
ly shoot  our  best  men  in  their  hands,  in  retaliation  ; 
and  so,  man  for  man,  indefinitely.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  order  that  you  allow  no  man  to  be  shot,  under 
the  proclamation,  without  first  having  my  approba- 
tion or  consent. 

"Second:  I  think  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
closing  paragraph,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of 
property,  and  the  liberating  slaves  of  traitorous 
owners,  will  alarm  our  Southern  Union  friends,  and 
turn  them  against  us — perhaps  ruin  our  rather  fair 
prospect  for  Kentucky.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
ask  that  you  will,  as  of  your  own  motion,  modify 
that  paragraph  so  as  to  conform  to  the  first  and 
fourth  sections  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  '  An 
Act  to  Confiscate  Property  Used  for  Insurrectionary 
Purposes,'  approved  August  6th,  1861,  and  a  copy 
of  which  act  I  herewith  send  to  you." 

The  President  added :  "  This  letter  is  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  caution,  and  not  of  censure. 
I  send  it  by  a  special  messenger,  in  order  that 
it  may  certainly  and  speedily  reach  you." 

To  this  note  Fremont  replied,  also  by  pri- 
vate hands  (Sept.  8th),  giving  his  views  of 
matters,  yet  expressing  a  desire  to  conform 
to   the  President's   wishes.      Thereafter  the 
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Price's  R  'treat. 


proclamation  was  considered  a  dead  letter; 
and  those  Unionists  who  felt  keenly  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  firm  hand  in  dealing  with  treason 
and  assassins  became  despondent.  The  Pres- 
ident's "  anxieties,"  it  seemed  to  them,  had 
si  lorn  the  cause  of  the  traitors  of  half  its 
dangers  and  all  of  its  penalties. 

Price  proposed,  after  his 
easy  capture  of  the  line  of 
the  Missouri  river,  to  advance  over  it  to 
"  raise1'  the  Northern  counties  and  to  discom- 
fit Pope's  forces,  then  widely  scattered  ;  but, 
the  rumors  of  Fremont's  advance  in  force  to 
Jefferson  City,  to  cut  off  retreat,  hastened  the 
rebel  retrograde  movement.  Lexington  was 
abandoned  after  a  brief  occupancy,  and  Price 
found  himself,  technically,  in  the  condition 
of  defeat,  although  retreating  loaded  with 
spoils.  (Said  Fremont,  "Except  the  victory, 
little  advantage  resulted  to  Price  from  the 
capture  of  Lexington,  exposed  and  resting 
upon  a  broad  river  which  there  was  no 
chance  for  a  large  army  to  cross  in  case  of 
defeat.  As  a  military  position  its  occu])ation 
had  no  value  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  had 
I  possessed  the  means  of  transportation  to 
move  forward  my  troops  rapidly  I  should 
have  been  .well  content  to  give  up  Lexington 
for  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  compel 
Price  to  give  me  battle  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Osage,  as  lie  could  not  cross  the  Missouri 
without  exposing  himself  to  certain  defeat, 
no  other  course  would  have  remained  open 
to  him.  In  fact,  when  I  did  go  forward,  the 
appearance  of  my  advance  at  Sedalia  was  the 
signal  for  his  precipitate  retreat."  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas  reported:  ''When  Lexington 
fell,  Price  had  under  his  command  20,000 
men,  and  his  force  was  receiving  daily  aug- 
mentations from  the  disaffected  in  the  State. 
He  was  permitted  to  gather  much  plunder, 
and  to  fall  back  toward  Arkansas  unmolest- 
ed, until  I  was  at  Tipton  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober; when  the  accounts  were  that  he  was 
crossing  the  Osage." 

There  is  so  much  statement  and  counter- 
statement  concerning  movements  and  orders 
after  the  fall  of  Lexington,  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  to  fix  blame 
where  it  belongs  for  the  dilatory  pursuit  of 
Price,  after  that  pursuit  was  commenced. 
General  Thomas  in  the  very  paragraph  of 


Thi'  Federal  Advance. 


complaint,  from  wdiich  we  have  quoted  above, 
said :  "  Fremont's  order  to  march  was  issued 
to  an  army  of  nearly  40,000,  many  of  the  reg- 
iments badly  equipped,  with  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  clothing  and  traiisrjort- 
ation.  With  what  prospect,  it  must  be  in- 
quired, can  General  Fremont,  under  such 
circumstances,  expect  to  overtake  a  retreat- 
ing army,  some  one  hundred  miles  ahead, 
with  a  deep  river  between  ?" 

Deficient  transportation,  bad  equipments, 
inadequate  supplies  of  ammunition,  were  ob- 
stacles to  success  which  few  generals  could 
overcome  :  if  Fremont  was  responsible  for 
these  material  shortcomings  then  he  was,  in- 
deed, incompetent.  That  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  them  is  now  conceded,  even  by  his 
enemies. 

Fremont  left  for  Jefferson 
City  Sept.  27th.  There  the 
forces  rendezvoused  for  several  days,  prepa- 
ratory to  a  march  to  Tipton  and  vicinity. 
The  programme  as  arranged  embraced  a 
march  into  Arkansas.  Said  Major  Dorshei- 
mer,  one  of  Fremont's  aids :  "  The  General 
has  determined  to  pursue  Price  until  he 
catches  him.  He  can  march  faster  than  we 
can  now-,  but  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  move 
faster  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do.  The 
rebels  have  no  base  of  ojjerations  from  which 
to  draw  supplies;  they  depend  entirely  upon 
foraging ;  and  for  this  reason  Price  has  to 
make  long  halts  wherever  he  finds  mills,  and 
grind  the  flour.  He  is  so  deficient  in  equip- 
age, also,  that  it  will  be  inqjossible  for  him 
to  carry  his  troops  over  great  distances.  But 
we  can  safely  calculate  that  Price  and  Rains 
will  not  leave  the  State ;  their  followers  are 
enlisted  for  six  months,  and  are  already  be- 
coming discontented  at  their  continued  re- 
treat, and  will  not  go  with  them  beyond  the 
borders.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of 
deserters  and  scouts.  Price  disposed  of, 
either  by  a  defeat  or  by  the  dispersal  of  his . 
army,  we  are  to  proceed  to  Bird's  Point,  or 
into  Arkansas,  according  to  circumstances. 
A  blow  at  Little  Rock  seems  now  the  wisest, 
as  it  is  the  boldest  plan.  We  can  reach  that 
place  by  the  middle  of  November;  and  if  we 
obtain  possession  of  it,  the  position  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  Mississippi  will  be  complete- 
ly turned.     The  communications  of  Pillow, 
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Hardee  and  Thompson,  who  draw  their  sup- 
plies through  Arkansas,  will  be  cut  off,  they 
will  be  compelled  to  retreat,  and  our  flotilla 
and  the  reenforcements  can  descend  the  river 
to  assist  in  the  operations  against  Memphis 
and  the  attack  upon  New  Orleans." 

This  sets  forth  the  cam- 
paign arranged.  It  settles 
the  point  that  Fremont 
had  a  plan,  and  had  not  abandoned  his  ori- 
ginal idea  of  an  advance  down  the'  Mississip- 
pi river.  The  army  as  organized  embraced 
five  divisions,  under  the  commands  respect- 
ively of  Generals  Hunter,  Pope,  Siegel,  Mc- 
Kinstry  and  Asboth.  It  numbered  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  including  five  thousand 
cavalry  and  eighty-six  pieces  of  artillery — a 
large  number  of  the  guns  being  rifled.  The 
infantry  was  not  uniformly,  but  was  regarded 
as  effectively,  armed,  although  much  distrust 
was  entertained  of  the  Austrian  and  Belgian 
muskets  with  which  the  "  Army  of  the  West" 
was  supplied.  They  were  the  only  arms  ob- 
tainable at  that  time.  The  cavalry  was  badly 
provided — Colonel  Carr's  regiment  having 
no  sabres.  The  Fremont  Huzzars  were  also 
deficient  in  that  necessary  arm. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  ac- 
companied by  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and 
U.  S.  Senator  Chandler,  visited  the  camp  at 
Tipton,  October  13th.  Their  purpose  was 
personally  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
things.  The  Adjutant-General's  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  made  October  30th,  was 
particularly  severe  on  Fremont.* 

*  He  said  :  "  General  Hunter  expressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  bis  decided  opinion  that  General 
Fremont  was  incompetent,  and  unfit  for  his  exten- 
sive and  important  command.  This  opinion  he  gave 
reluctantly,  for  the  reason  that  he  held  the  position 
of  second  in  command. 

"  The  opinion  entertained  by  gentlemen  of  posi- 
tion and  intelligence,  who  have  approached  him  is, 
that  he  is  more  fond  of  the  pomp  than  of  the  reali- 
ities  of  war — that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  fixed  al- 
tention  or  strong  concentration — that  by  his  mis- 
management of  affairs  siuce  his  arrival  in  Missouri, 
the  State  has  almost  been  lost — and  that  it  he  is 
continued  in  command  the  worst  results  may  be 
anticipated.  This  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Mis- 
souri." 


The  order  of  march  included  the  forces  of 
Lane  and  Sturgis,  who  were  to  leave  Kansas 
and  join  Fremont's  divisions  on  the  Osage 
river,  Hunter  was  to  march  by  way  of  Ver- 
sailles, McKinstry  from  Syracuse,  Pope  from 
near  Booneville.  and  Siegel  from  Sedalia. 
Warsaw  was  the  point  of  crossing  the  Osage. 

The  Commanding-Gene- 

,  ,      .  ,,r  „    .  Siegers  Advance  to 

ral  reached  Warsaw  Octo-  „. 

Warsaw. 

ber  17th,  to  find  the  inde- 
fatigable Siege'  in  possession.  Deficient  in 
transportation,  he  impressed  horses,  mules, 
oxen,  wagons  and  "  go-carts"  of  every  descrip- 
tion, enough  to  drag  his  baggage.  For  his 
food  he  foraged  along  the  way,  buying,  beg- 
ging, or  exacting  enough  to  sustain  his  men. 
It  was  an  odd  march,  but  one  happily  illus- 
trating the  German  General's  qualities  as  the 
leader  for  emergencies. 

The  Osage  was  bridged,  after  five  days  and 
nights  of  extraordinary  exertions,  and  a  safe 
passage  thus  secured  for  the  army  and  its 
trains.  October  22d  the  troops  began  to  pass 
over.  The  onward  march  was  not  delayed — 
the  several  divisions  pressing  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  the  means  in  their  power  would  per- 
mit, Asboth's  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  route 
pursued  was  by  Bolivar  to  Springfield.  Sie- 
gel was  on  the  lead.  The  zealous  German 
feeling  that  the  defeat  at  Wilson's  Creek  was 
to  be  redeemed,  forgot  the  pains  of  the  retreat 
from  Springfield  in  the  arduous  toils  of  the 
advance  to  reconquer. 

The  brilliant  affair  of 
Fredericktovvn  happened 
October  21st.  It  seemed 
the  precursor  of  success  to  Fremont's  plans. 
The  rebels  were  known  to  be  in  force  at 
Fredericktown.  On  the  15th  Captain  Haw- 
kins, of  the  Independent  Missouri  Cavalry, 
was  ordered  from  Pilot  Knob  to  reconnoitre 
in  that  direction.  This  he  did  so  effectually 
as  to  bring  on  a  sharp  engagement  near  the 
town  with  the  enemy's  pickets.  He  gallantly 
held  his  ground  ail  night  and  the  next  day, 
during  which  time  he  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked three  times.  Reenforcements  coming 
forward,  consisting  of  Major  Gavitt's  Indiana 
Cavalry  and  five  companies  of  Colonel  Alex- 
ander's 21st  Illinois,  the  rebels  were  pressed 
and  driven  in  to  their  permanent  lines  around 
the  town.     There  the  struggle  was  brief  but 
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severe  and  very  satisfactory 
to  the  Federal  forces.  It 
ended  by  Alexander's  with- 
drawal to  await  the  combined  movement  on 
the  place  from  the  east  and  west.  "  On  Friday, 
October  18th,  General  Grant  ordered  forward 
from  Cape  Girardeau,  a  strong  force  under 
Colonel  Plummer,  to  Fredericktown,  to  inter- 
cept the  forces  of  Jell*  Thompson  and  Colonel 
Lowe.  The  command  of  Plummer  consisted 
of  Marsh's  Eighteenth  Illinois  regiment,  a 
section  of  Taylor's  battery  and  Stewart's  and 
Lehman's  companies  of  cavalry,  all  from  Cai- 
ro ;  also  a  part  of  Plummer's  Eleventh  Mis- 
souri regiment ;  a  part  of  Ross'  Twenty-first 
Illinois  regiment,  and  a  section  of  Campbell's 
battery,  all  from  Cape  Girardeau.  At  the 
same  time,  Colonel  Carlisle  was  ordered  to 
move  forward  from  Pilot  Knob  to  the  same 
point  with  his  own  regiment — the  Thirty- 
eighth  Illinois  ;  the  Thirty-third  Illinois  reg 
iment,  Colonel  Hovey ;  the  Twenty-first  Illi- 
nois regiment,  Colonel  Alexander ;  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin  regiment,  Colonel  Murphy ;  the 
First  Indiana  cavalry,  Colonel  Baker;  Captain 
Hawkins'  Missouri  independent  cavalry,  and 
four  six-pounders  and  two  twenty-four  jiound- 
ers,  under  Major  S.  ChatrJeld,  of  the  First 
Missouri  light  artillery.  These  several  bodies 
made  a  junction  at  Fredericktown  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st.  The  rebels  had  passed 
south  twenty-four  hours-  previously,  about 
twenty-five  hundred  strong,  but  had  halted 
near  the  town,  taking  up  a  good  position  for 
a  stand.  The  battle  soon  followed,  the 
enemy  being  drawn  up  in  the  woods  and  a 
flanking  field,  while  their  artillery  —  four 
eighteen-pounders — covered  their  front.  Ma- 
jor Schofield  opened  on  the  guns,  and  the 
fight  soon  became  general.  It  raged  with 
much  fury  for  about  two  hours,  wdien  the 
rebels  retreated  in  great  confusion,  leaving 
about  sixty  dead  on  the  field— Colonel  Lowe 
being  among  the  number.  A  hot  and  effect- 
ive jmrsuit  was  kept  up  for  tw-enty  miles. 
The  enemy  was  scattered  in  demoralization. 
The  Federal  troops  were  well  handled  and 
fought  with  the  utmost  spirit. 

This  siu-cess  of  the  movement  against  the 
rebel  force  occupying  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State,  was  followed  quickly  by  the  memo- 
rable charge  into  Springfield,  by  Fremont's 


Body   Guard,    led    by   its 

captain,  Zagonyi.  Zagonyi's  Charge  on 

"_  °      J  Springfield. 

Beiore  the  advance  of  the 

Union  army  the  rebel  leaders  retreated,  to 
the  south  of  Springfield.  There  they 
gathered,  in  great  force,  all  their  energies 
being  directed  to  a  stand  near  that  point. 
Lyon  had  there  been  overcome,  and  the  ene- 
my hoped  there  to  deal  Fremont  a  finishing 
blow,  thus  again  to  open  the  way  to  St.  Louis. 
Approaching  the  rebel  rendezvous  Siegel  re- 
solved to  "  feel"  of  his  old  foes,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  learn  of  their  disposition  and  strength. 
He  called  to  his  aid  the  celebrated  "Prairie 
Scouts,''  commanded  by  Major  Frank  White. 
This  fine  mounted  troop  had  but  just  come 
in  from  their  recapture  of  Lexington  [see  Ap- 
pendix, for  Major  White's  Report,]  wdien, 
wearied  and  broken,  they  were  ordered  to 
strike  out  for  the  arduous  reconnoissance. 
The  Federal  advance  was  then  in  cam]}  on 
the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  thirty-four  miles 
south  of  Warsaw  and  fifty-one  north  of 
Springfield.  The  Major  with  his  troop  im- 
mediately put  out  and  was  on  his  way  when, 
on  the  24th  (of  October)  he  was  joined  by 
Zagonyi,  wdio  assumed  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, by  order  of  Fremont.  Zagonyi  had 
with  him  one  half  of  his  Guard,  provided 
with  only  one  ration.  The  march  to  Spring- 
field was  to  be  forced,  in  order  that  the  enemy 
should  be  surprised  and  the  place  secured 
before  rebel  reenforcements  could  reach  it. 
The  combined  Scouts  and  Guard  marched  all 
Thursday  (October  24th)  night ;  briefly  rest- 
ed Friday  morning,  then  pushed  on  and  were 
before  Springfield  at  three  p.  m.,  on  the  25th 
— the  fifty-one  miles  having  been  accomplish- 
ed in  eighteen  hours. 

Eight  miles  from  Springfield  five  mounted 
rebels  were  caught;  a  sixth  escaped  and 
alarmed  the  forces  in  the  town,  whose 
strength,  Zagonyi  learned  from  a  Union  farm- 
er, was  fully  two  tlwusand  strong.  Nothing 
was  left  but  a  retreat  or  bold  dash.  Zagonyi 
did  not  hesitate.  His  men  responded  to  hia 
own  spirit  fully,  and  were  eager  for  the  ad- 
venture, let  it  result  as  it  would.  Major 
White  was  so  ill  from  over  work  that,  at  Za- 
gonyi's  entreaty,  he  remained  at  a  farm  house 
for  a  brief  rest.  The  farmer  offered  to  pilot 
the  Body  Guard  around  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
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approach  on  the  West — 
hoping  to  effect  a  surprise 
in  that  direction,  as  the 
enemy  was,  thought  to  be  aligned  for  the 
assault  on  the  Bolivar  road  to  the  North.  Of 
this  detour  White  knew  nothing.  After  his 
rest  he  pushed  on  with  his  guard  of  five  men 
and  a  Lieutenant,  to  overtake  his  command. 
He  travelled  up  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
town,  yet  did  not,  come  uj;>  with  his  men. 
Supposing  them  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
place,  he  pushed  on,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  a  rebel  camp — a  prisoner.  He  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  crew  of  savages,  who 
at  once  resolved  to  have  his  life.  Captain 
Wroton,  a  rebel  officer,  only  saved  the  Major 
and  his  guard  from  murder  by  swearing  to 
protect  them  with  his  life.  The  blood-thirsty 
wretches  were  only  kej^t  at  bay  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  'rebel  officer.  It  was 
evident  that  they  did  not  entertain  any  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  "  anxiety"  regarding  retaliation. 
Zagonyi's  detour  of  twelve  miles  wTas  no 
surprise.  He  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  to  find  the  enemy  awaiting  him,  twenty- 
two  hundred  strong,  including  four  hundred 
cavalry.  It  was  indeed  rushing  into  the  jaws 
of  death,  but  the  heart  of  the  bold  Hunga- 
rian apparently  took  no  counsel  of  fear.  To 
his  officers  he  said  :  "  Follow  me  and  do  like 
me  !"  To  his  men  he  shouted  :  4"  Comrades  ! 
The  hour  of  danger  has  come:  your  first  bat- 
tle is  before  you.  The  enemy  is  two  thou- 
sand strong  and  you  are  three  hundred.  If 
any  of  you  would  turn  back  you  can  do  so 
now."  Not  a  man  stepped  from  the  ranks. 
He  then  added  :  "  I  will  lead  you.  Let  the 
watchword  be  The  Union  and  Fremont! 
Draw  sabres  !  By  the  right  flauk — quick  trot 
— march  /"  With  a  wild  shout,  the  com- 
manding form  of  the  Hungarian  in  the  front, 
the  intrepid  assailants  dashed  forward  to  a 
bloody  field. 

Twelve  hundred  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
were  posted  along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
thick  timber,  on  the  crown  of  a  hill.  Their 
cavalry  occupied  an  advance  spur  of  the  hill 
before  a  clump  of  woods.  The  entire  position 
was  enclosed  by  a  stout  rail  fence,  while,  in 
front,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  flowed  a  miry 
creek.     Zagonyi  must  advance  to  the  assault 

along   a   narrow    lane.      Major   Dorsheimer 
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wrote :  "  Sharp  -  shooters 
were  concealed  behind  the 
trees  close  to  the  fence  along 
side  the  lane,  and  a  small  number  in  some 
underbrush  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Ano- 
ther detachment  guarded  their  train,  holding 
possession  of  the  county  fair-ground,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  board-fence.  This 
position  was  unassailable  by  cavalry  from 
the  road,  the  only  point  of  attack  being  down 
the  lane  on  the  right ;  and  the  enemy  were 
so  disposed  as  to  command  this  approach 
perfectly.  The  lane  was  a  blind  one,  being 
closed,  after  passing  the  brook,  by  fences  and 
ploughed  land :  it  was,  in  fact,  a  cul-de-sac. 
If  the  infantry  should  stand,  nothing  could 
save  the  rash  assailants.  There  are  horsemen 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  little  band  before 
them,  as  helplessly  as  the  withered  forest- 
leaves  in  the  grasp  of  the  autumn  winds; 
there  are  deadly  marksmen  lying  behind  the 
trees  upon  the  heights  and  lurking  in  the 
long  grass  upon  the  lowlands  ;  while  a  long 
line  of  foot  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the 
slope,  who,  only  stepping  a  few  paces  back 
into  the  forest,  may  defy  the  boldest  riders. 
Yet,  down  this  narrow  lane,  leading  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  came  the  three  hundred." 
Of  the  charge  itself  the  same  writer  drew  this 
graphic  picture  : 

'•  They  pass  the  fair-ground.  They  are  at  the 
corner  of  the  lane  where  the  wood  begins.  It  runs- 
close  to  the  fence  on  their  left  for  a  hundred  yards, 
and  beyond  it  they  see  white  tents  gleaming.  They 
are  half-way  past  the  forest,  when,  sharp  and  loud, 
a  volley  of  musketry  bursts  upon  the  head  of  the 
column  ;  horses  stagger,  riders  reel  and  fall,  but 
the  troop  presses  forward  undismayed.  The  farther 
corner  of  the  wood  is  reached,  aud  Zagouyi  beholds 
the  terrible  array.  Amazed,  he  involuntarily  checks 
his  horse.  The  rebels  are  not  surprised.  There  to 
his  left  they  stand  crowning  the  height,  foot  and 
horse  ready  to  engulph  him,  if  he  shall  be  rash 
enuugh  to  go  on.  The  road  he  is  following  declines 
rapidly.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do — run  the 
gauntlet,  gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and  charge  up 
the  steep.  These  thoughts  pass  quicker  than  they 
can  be  told.  He  waves  his  sabre  over  his  head,  and 
shouting,  '  Forward  !  follow  me  !  quick  trot !  gal- 
lop !;  he  dashes  headlong  down  the  stony  road. 
The  first  company,  and  most  of  the  second,  follow. 
From  the  left  a  thousand  muzzles  belch  forth  a  his- 
sing flood  of  bullets  ;  the  poor  fellows  clutch  wildly 
at  the  air  and  fall  from  their  saddles,  aud  maddened 
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horses  throw  themselves  upon 
Zagonyi's  Charge  on       the  fences.     Their  speed  is  not 
Springfield.  foji  an  instant  checked  ;  farther 

down  the  hill  they  fly,  like  wasps  driven  by  the 
leaden  storm.  Sharp  volleys-  pour  out  of  the  under- 
brush at  the  left,  clearing  wide  gaps  through  their 
ranks.  They  leap  the  brook,  take  down  the  fence, 
and  draw  up  under  shelter  of  the  hill.  Zagonyi  looks 
around  him,  and  to  his  horror  sees  that  only  a  fourth 
of  his  men  are  with  him.  He  cries,  '  They  do  not 
come —  We  are  lost!'  and  frantically  waves  his 
sabre. 

"  He  has  not  long  to  wait.  The  delay  of  the  rest 
of  the  Guard  was  not  from  hesitation.  When  Cap- 
tain Foley  reached  the  lower  corner  of  the  wood 
and  saw  the  enemy's  line,  he  thought  a  flank  attack 
might  be  advantageously  made.  He  ordered  some 
men  to  dismount  and  take  down  the  fence.  This 
was  done  under  a  severe  fire.  Several  men  fell,  and 
he  found  the  wood  so  dense  that  it  could  not  be 
penetrated.  Looking  down  the  hill,  he  saw  the  flash 
of  Zagonyi's  sabre,  and  at  once  gave  the  order, 
'Forward  !'  At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Kenne- 
dy, a  stalwort  Kentuckian,  shouted,  '  Come  on, 
boys!  remember  Old  Kentucky!'  and  the  third 
company  of  the  Guards,  fire  on  every  side  of  them 
— from  behind  trees,  from  under  the  fences — with 
thundering  strides  and  loud  cheers,  poured  down 
the  slope  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  Zagonyi.  They 
had  lost  seventy,  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  the 
carcasses  of  horses  are  strewn  along  the  lane.  Ken- 
nedy is  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  lies  upon  the  stones, 
his  faithful  charger  standing  motionless  beside  him. 
Lieutenant  Goff received  a  wound  in  the  thigh;  he 
kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out,  '  The  devils  have  hit 
me,  but  I  will  give  it  to  them  yet !' 

"  The  remnant  of  the  Guard  are  now  in  the  field 
under  the  hill,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  ground  the 
rebel  fire  sweeps  with  the  roar  of  a  whirlwind  over 
their  heads.  A  line  of  fire  upon  the  jutnmit  marks 
the  position  of  the  rebel  infantry,  and  nearer  and  on 
the  top  of  a  lower  eminence  to  the  right,  stand  their 
horse.  Up  to  this  time  no  Guardsman  has  struck  a 
blow,  but  blue  coats  and  hay  horses  lie  thick  along 
the  bloody  lane.  Their  time  has  come.  Lieutenant 
Maythenyi  with  thirty  men  is  ordered  to  attack  the 
cavalry.  With  sabres  flashing  over  their  heads,  the 
little  band  of  heroes  spring  towards  their  tremen- 
dous foe.  Right  upon  the  centre  they  charge.  The 
dense  mass  opens,  the  blue  coats  force  their  way  in, 
and  the  whole  rebel  squadron  scatter  in  disgraceful 
flight  through  the  corn-fields  in  the  rear.  The  bays 
follow  them  sabreing  the  fugitives.  Days  after,  the 
enemy's  horses  lay  thick  among  the  uncut  corn. 

"Zagonyi  holds  his  main  body  until  Maythenyi  dis- 
appears in   the  cloud   of  rebel   cavalry ;  then  his 


voice  rises  through  the  air  :  'In 

open  order-charge  !'  The  line      Zagonyi'8  ^^  on 

Springfield, 
opens  out  to  give  play  to  their 

sword-arm.  Steeds  respond  to  the  ardor  of  their 
riders,  and  quick  as  thought,  with  thrilling  cheers, 
the  noble  hearts  rush  into  the  leaden  torrent  which 
pours  down  the  incline.  With  unabated  fire  the 
gallant  fellows  press  through.  Their  fierce  onset  is 
not  even  checked.  The  foe  do  not  wait  for  them — 
they  waver,  break  and  fly.  The  Guardsmen  spur 
into  the  midst  of  the  rout,  and  their  fast-falling 
swords  work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  Southrons  retreat  into  the  woods,  and 
continue  a  murderous  fire  from  behind  trees  and 
thickets.  Seven  Guard  horses  fall  upon  a  space  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  square.  As  his  steed  sinks 
under  him,  one  of  the  officers  is  caught  around  the 
shoulders  by  a  grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in 
the  air  until  he  is  cut  down  by  his  friends. 

"  The  rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haste  from 
the  field.  Some  take  refuge  in  the  fair-ground,  some 
hurry  into  the  corn-fields,  but  the  greater  part  run 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  over  the  fence 
into  the  road,  and  hasten  to  the  village.  The 
Gliardsmeu  follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them.  Over  the 
loudest  roar  of  battle  rings  his  clarion  voice — 
'  Come  on,  Old  Kentuck  !  I'm  with  you  !'  And  the 
flash  of  his  sword-blade  tells  his  men  where  to  go. 
As  he  approaches  a  barn,  a  man  steps  from  behind 
the  door  and  lowers  his  rifle  ;  but  before  it  has 
reached  a  level,  Zagonyi's  sabre-point  descends 
upon  his  head,  and  his  life-blood  leaps  to  the  very 
top  of  the  huge  barn  door. 

"  The  conflict  now  raged  through  the  village — in 
the  publico  square,  and  along  the  streets.  Up  and 
down  the  Guards  ride  in  squads  of  three  or  four, 
and  wherever  they  see  a  group  of  the  enemy,  charge 
upon  and  scatter  them.  It  is  hand  to  hand.  No  one 
but  has  a  share  in  the  fray." 

The  Scouts,  owing  to  some  confusion  of 
orders,  did  not  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
charge.  The  two  companies  of  Captains 
Fairbanks  and  Kehoe  pressed  up  along  the 
lane  to  a  point  where  Zagonyi  entered  it, 
aiming  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  that 
when  driven  over  the  hill  by  Zagonyi,  they 
could  cut  the  flying  rebels  to  "pieces.  This 
movement  was  ordered  by  some  one,  but  by 
whom  is  not  known.  It  could  not  have 
been  made  by  Zagonyi  for  he  needed  every  man 
to  face  the  foe.  The  third  company  of  the 
Scouts,  under  Captain  Naughton,  strove  to 
join  Zagonyi  by  riding  through  the  gap  in 
the  fence,  made  by  Captain  Foley.  It  was  a 
fearful  attempt.     The  dragoons  fairly  melted 
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Zagonyiis  Charge  on 
Springfield. 


before  the  infantry  fire,  and 
only  five  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing over  to  the  General's 
position  under  the  hill.  Major  White,  after 
a  series  of  remarkable  adventures,  succeeded 
in  effecting  not  only  his  escape,  but  the  cap- 
ture of  his  captors.  He  reached  town  the 
next  morning,  at  the  head  of  an  extemporized 
guard  of  farmers  and  five  Scouts,  bearing 
Captain  Wroton  along  with  him,  as  prisoner. 
Dorsheimer  gave  a  novel  and  humorous  ver- 
sion of  the  "  occupation"  of  Springfield — 
Zagonyi  having  retired,  with  all  his  remain- 
ing forces  toward  the  North,  fearing  an  at- 
temp  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  He  said  :  "  At 
day-break  White  rode  into  Springfield  at  the 
head  of  his  captives  and  a  motley  band  of 
Home  Guard.  He  found  the  Federals  still 
in  possession  of  the  place.  As  the  officer  of 
highest  rank,  he  took  command.  His  garri- 
son consisted  of  twenty-four  men.  He  sta- 
tioned twenty-two  of  them  as  pickets  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  held  the  other 
two  as  a  reserve.  At  noon  the  enemy  sent  in 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  asked  permission  to  bury 
their  dead.  Major  White  received  the  flag 
with  proper  ceremony,  but  said  that  General 
Siegel  was  in  command  and  the  request 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  him.  Siegel 
was  then  forty  miles  away  !  In  a  short  time 
a  written  communication  purporting  to  come 
from  General  Siegel,  saying  that  the  rebels 
might  send  a  party  under  certain  restric- 
tions to  bury  their  dead.  White  drew  in 
some  of  his  pickets,  stationed  them  about 
the  field,  and  under  their  surveillance  the 
Southern  dead  were  buried." 

The  place  was  not  retained",  however :  Ma- 
jor White  "  evacuated"  the  position  to  re- 
turn with  his  Scouts  to  camp.  The  Guard 
fell  back  towards  Bolivar.  The  loss  of  the 
Giu.rds  was  fifty-three — killed,  wounded  and 
missing;  that  of  the  Scouts  was  thirty-one — 
half  of  that  number  being  of  Naughton's 
company  of  Irish  Dragoons.  This  was  the 
first  and  last  exploit  of  the  Guardsmen.  They 
returned,  soon  after,  to  St.  Louis,  along  with 
Fremont.  Their  rations  and  forage  were  de- 
nied them  and  they  were  disbanded — asham- 
ed of  their  soiled  and  ragged  garments,  and 
humiliated  at  their  usage.  Such  are  the  for- 
tunes of  tho.-e  at  the  mercy  of  ojjposing  fac- 


tions of  the  same  service.  We  have  given 
the  story  of  their  brief  service  quite  at  length 
in  order  to  illustrate  one  of  those  episodes  of 
the  war  which  ever  will  remain  as  a  land- 
mark of  heroism  and  devotion. 
This  success  was  follow- 

-.    ,  n  ,  ...         Occupation  of  Spring- 

ed  by  a  forced  march  into  .  ., 

J  field. 

Springfield,  Siegel  still  on 
the  advance.  A  thirty  miles  stretch  was 
made  October  27th,  by  that  division,  and  to 
it  was  assigned  the  honors  of  a  first  entry. 
How  well  Siegel  knew  each  street,  each  house, 
each  hill  around !  The  town  had  for  him 
memories  at  once  pleasurable  and  painful. 
The  Federal  army  was  received  by  the  peo- 
ple as  deliverers  :  October  27th  was  a  gala- 
day.  Little  did  the  sanguine  and  expectant 
inhabitants  realise  that  they  were  soon  to  be 
given  once  more  over  to  the  brutal  reign  of 
the  Confederates. 

Asboth  arrived  with  the  rear  division  Oc- 
tober 30th,  and  was  soon  followed  by  General 
Lane,  with  his  Kansas  brigade.  McKinstry's 
division  was  then  on  the  Pomme  de  Terre, 
seventy  miles  away,  and  Pope  was  still  strug- 
gling along  down  from  the  North.  So  with 
Hunter.  The  rebels,  led  by  Price  in  person, 
wyere  at  Neosho,  fifty-four  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Springfield.  His  command,  it  was 
reported,  included  McCullough's  forces  and 
all  of  Jackson's  "State  Guard,"  as  well  as 
Rains'  motley  army — numbering,  all  told, 
about  thirty  thousand  men.  Fremont's  then 
available  strength  was  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand, of  all  arms.  A  sudden  march  upon 
Springfield  by  the  Confederates  might  drive 
the  Federal  General  to  close  quarters,  but  no 
such  dashing  movement  was  made  by  Price, 
though  he  began  his  forward  march  from 
Neosho  as  early  as  October  27th. 

Pope's  division  arrived  at  headquarters 
November  1st  and  3d — having  marched  sev- 
enty miles  in  two  days.  McKinstry's  corps 
soon  followed.  The  apprehensions  of  Fre- 
mont were  appeased  by  this  addition  to  his 
strength,  and  he  awaited  Price's  disposition 
in  confidence. 

The  long  threatened  blow  came  at  last. 
On  the  morning  of  November  2d  a  messenger 
arrived  at  Springfield,  from  St.  Louis,  bear- 
ing the  order,  signed  by  General  Scott,  of 
Fremont's  removal  from  command.     He  was 
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directed  to  pass  over  his 
Fremont  Relieved  of     command  to  General  Hunt- 

his  Command. 

er,  and  to  report  himself 
by  letter  to  the  War  Department.  It  came 
like  a  defeat.  The  camps  were  in  commotion 
at  once,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Siegel's 
and  Asboth's  divisions  to  a  great  extent  be- 
came disastrously  disaffected.  It  was  a  ter- 
ribly unwelcome  fact,  at  that  moment,  when 
the  consummation  of  the  commander's  hopes 
seemed  so  near.  Three  months  of  almost 
superhuman  labor,  of  enormous  expense,  of 
infinite  sacrifice,  were  swept  away  by  the 
dash  of  a  pen. 

Price  pushed  on  rapidly. 
Disposition  for  Battle.       ,  .  ,  , 

A   reconnoissance    by    As- 

both,  November  3d,  reported  the  enemy  to 
be  concentrating  in  force  at  Wilson's  Creek — 
McCullough's  army  being  also  reported  as  at 
Dug  Spring.  Though  suspended  from  office 
Fremont  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
abandon  his  charge  —  Hunter  not  having 
come  in,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  3d,  with 
his  division.  A  deputation  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  officers  waited  upon  Fremont  during 
the  evening,  to  present  an  address  of  sympa- 
thy and  confidence.  A  request  was  also  made, 
that  he  would  lead  them  to  battle.  The  re- 
sult of  the  interview  was  the  promulgation 
of  an  order  for  battle,  reading: 

•'  The  different  divisions  of  the  army  shall  be  put 
in  the  following  order  of  battle. 

"  Act'g  Major-General  Asboth,  right  wing. 
"  "  McKinstry,  centre. 

"  "  Siegel,  left. 

"  "  Pope,  reserve. 

"  General  McKiustry's  column  to  leave  camp  at 
six  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  the  Fayetteville  road  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  upper  cornfield  on  the  left, 
where  General  Lyan  made  his  first  attack. 

"  General  Siegel  to  start  at  six  o'clock  by  Joak- 
uni's  Mill,  and  follow  his  old  trail,  except  that  he  is 
to  turn  to  the  right  some  two  miles  sooner,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  old  stable  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lower 
cornfield. 

"  General  Asboth  to  start  at  six  and  one-half 
o'clock,  by  the  Mount  Vernon  road,  then  by  a 
prairie  road  to  the  right  of  the  ravine  opposite  the 
lower  field. 

"  General  Pope  to  start  at  seven  o'clock  by  the 
Fayetteville  road,  following  General  McKinstry's 
column. 

"  General  Lane  to  join  General  Siegel's  division. 
General  Wyman  to  joiu  General  Asboth's  division. 


"  One     regiment    and    two 


Disposition  for  Battle. 


pieces  of  artillery  of  General 

Pope's  division  to  remain  as  a  reserve  in  Springfield. 

"  The  different  divisions  to  come  into  their  posi- 
tions at  the  same  time,  about  eleven  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  a  simultaneous  attack  will  be  made. 

"  The  baggage-trains  to  be  packed  and  held  ia 
readiness  at  Springfield.     Each  regiment  to  carry 
three  two-horse  wagons  to  transport  the  wounded. 
"  J.  C.  FREMONT, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

But,  Hunter  arrived  during  a  council  of 
Generals  held  at  midnight.  Fremont 
laid  all  matters  before  him,  including  the 
dispositions  for  battle,  and  then  resigned  the 
command,  to  depart,  early  on  the  morrow,  for 
St.  Louis.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Body 
Guard  and  Sharpshooters,  as  a  special  escort. 
Most  of  his  staff  also  returned  with  him,  and 
soon  were  dismissed  from  service.  The  fa- 
mous Guardsmen  were  not  recognized  a9 
having  any  official  existence,  and  they  laid 
aside  their  sabres  in  mortification  :  disgrace 
was  not  for  such  as  they. 

Hunter's     retreat     from 

c      .       n   i  n  .-ii  i  Springfield  again 

Springfield  soon  followed.  Abandoned. 

November  8th  the  divisions 
of  Siegel  and  Asboth  pushed  forward  to 
Wilson's  Creek,  not  as  a  menace  to  Price  and 
McCullough,  but  as  a  feint  to  cover  the  Fed- 
eral retreat  from  South-western  Missouri. 
The  day  following  the  remaining  three  di- 
visions started  for  the  North  by  way  of 
Rolla.  The  cause  of  this  retrograde  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.  A  correspond- 
ent, who  seemed  well  informed,  wrote  from 
Rolla  stating  that  Hunter  acted  under  orders 
from  Washington,  sent  along  with  the  dis- 
patch superseding  Fremont — it  having  been 
ascertained  at  headquarters  that  Price  and 
McCullough  were  only  "  drawing  on"  the 
Federal  forces,  to  prevent  their  concentration 
along  the  Mississippi,  up  which  the  Confede- 
rates hoped  to  move.  He  further  said  :  "  That 
General  Price  did  not  intend  to  fight,  was 
shown  by  his  falling  back  whenever  our 
forces  advanced.  Two  days  before  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  army  left  Springfield 
(for  Rolla),  the  rebels  fell  back  from  Cassville 
to  near  the  Arkansas  line."  From  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  were  not  in  force  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  as  reported  by  Asboth  to  Fremont  on 
the  morning  of  November  3d — only  their  ad- 
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Vance  guard  of  seven  thousand  having  occu- 
pied the  place  for  a  brief  time — it  was  as- 
sumed by  Fremont's  enemies  that  there  was 
no  enemy  to  fight  him  ;  but,  such  a  statement 
fonnd  credence  only  with  those  glad  to  be- 
lieve anything  adverse  to  the  late  Command- 
ing-General. Still,  the  circumstance  that 
when  Sicgel  and  Asboth  occupied  the  Wil- 
son's Creek  battle  ground  and  found  no  foe, 
rendered  it  certain  that  there  had  been  a 
retreat  of  the  Confederates,  and  made  plausi- 
ble the  theory  of  their  pressing  forward  thirty 
thousand  men  only  to  retire  and  thus  "  draw 
on"  the  confident  Federal  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  truth  undoubtedly  was  that  Fre- 
mont did  not  design  to  stop  at  Springfield  : 
his  programme  looked  to  Little  Rock.  This 
the  enemy  learned,  and  he  retired  to  fight  on 
his  own  soil  and  near  his  supplies. 

General  Halleck  arrived 

Disastrous  state  of         .     „.    T        •    -»T  i        -..-..i 

.  _  .  in  St.  Louis  November  12th, 

Allans.  ' 

to  assume  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  West,  which  then  no  long- 
er included  Kentucky.  He  soon  found  the 
enemy  thundering  at  his  door.  That  last 
retreat  from  Springfield  let  loose  all  the  wild 
elements  of  disorder,  rapine  and  murder. 
The  long  suffering  Unionists  of  the  South- 
western section  ottered  up  their  homes,  many 


Disastrous  sta  te  of 
Affairs  in  Missouri. 


of  them  their  lives,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  a  cause  which 
could  return  them  only 
suffering  for  devotion. 

Major  Dorsheimer  thus  stated  the  prevail- 
ing impressions  of  Fremont's  friends:  "Forty- 
eight  hours  more  must  have  given  to  General 
Fremont  an  engagement.  What  the  result 
would  have  been  no  one  who  was  there 
doubted.  A  victory  such  as  the  country  has 
long  desired  and  sorely  needs — a  decisive, 
complete  and  overwhelming  victory — was  as 
certain  as  it  is  possible  for  the  skill  and  valor 
of  man  to  make  certain  any  future  event. 
Now,  twenty  thousand  men  are  required  to 
hold  our  long  line  of  defense  in  Missouri ; 
then,  five  thousand  at  Springfield  would  have 
secured  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  a  column 
pushed  into  Arkansas  would  have  turned  the 
enemy's  position  upon  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  same  time  and  with  the  same  labor  that 
the  march  to  the  rear  was  made,  two  States 
might  have  been  won,  and  the  fate  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Southwest  decided." 

It  will  not  require  years  for  the  public  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  regarding  affairs  in  Mis- 
souri during  Fremont's  rule  :  if  time  writes 
its  verdict  of  approval  it  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  many  and  pain  but  few. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MCCLELLAN'S      CAMPAIGN      IN     EASTERN     VIRGINIA      UP      TO     NOVEM 
BER     FIRST.         THE     SECOND     CAMPAIGN     OF     THE     POTOMAC. 


After  the  Defeat. 


The  anxiety  which  fol- 
lowed the  disaster  to  our 
arms  at  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  was  profound — 
the  excitement  intense.  Confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Scott's  prudence  had  been  unbounded ; 
defeat  was  not  regarded  as  possible.  The 
shock  was,  therefore,  all  the  more  stunning. 
But  when,  added  to  defeat,  came  the  specta- 
cle of  a  stampede  before  a  non-pursuing 
enemy,  the  humiliation  wras   complete ;  and 


After  the  Battle. 


there  followed,  from  peo- 
ple and  press,  a  storm  of 
indignant  comment  that  must  have  appalled 
those  in  power.  This  hurricane  of  words,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  silenced  by  the  dangers  of 
the  hour.  The  enemy  had  but  t<?  push  his 
advantages  in  order  to  lay  the  National  Cap- 
ital under  his  guns.  That  he  refrained  from 
doing  so  was  not  because  the  way  was  not 
open  up  to  the  Potomac  intrenchments,  but 
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owing  to  a  disagreement 
in  the  plans  of  the  rebel 
leaders— President  Davis  opposing  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  Capital  as  premature.  But, 
the  loyal  North  beheld  the  danger,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  was  hushed  in  the  one  overmas- 
tering sentiment  of  opposing  the  rebel  ad- 
vance. Regiments  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  ground.  The  tireless  engine  rushed  from 
the  North  and  West  with  its  burthen  of  hu- 
man freight  seeking  the  ranks  at  the  point 
of  danger.  Transports  swept  the  rivers  and 
the  sea,  loaded  to  their  guards  with  men  who 
counted  the  hours  of  their  journey  as  if  to 
hasten  the  speed  of  the  wheels.  In  the  coun- 
try village,  in  the  great  city's  thoroughfares, 
were  the  sound  of  marching  troops,  the  shriek 
of  the  fife  and  the  wild  huzza — at  once  a 
greeting  and  an  adieu.  It  was  a  solemn, 
imposing  uprising — more  solemn  and  signifi- 
cant of  blood  than  the  uprising  of  April  ; 
and  Washington  soon  found  its  streets  clog- 
ged with  the  advent  of  men  eager  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  that  mortifying  defeat. 

Major-General  George  B. 
McClellan  was  called  from 
the  successes  of  his  West- 
ern Virginia  campaign  to  assume  the  active 
field  command  of  the  forces  around  Wash- 
ington. General  Scott  was  too  feeble  in  body 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hour ;  and, 
at  his  request,  McClellan  was  called.*  All 
that  host,  gathering  from  the  loyal  firesides 
of  the  Free  States,  was  to  be  taught  the  art 
of  war:  order  was  to  be  brought  out  of 
chaos :  confusion  was  to  be  confounded,  and 
the  enemy  to  be  kept  ai  bay  until  the  army 
of  the  Union,  reorganized  and  remounted, 
should  again  essay  the  "Onward  to  Rich- 
mond" programme.  August  1st  saw  him  at 
the  Capital,  and  not  a  week  had  passed  be- 
fore the  stringent  measures  of  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian began  to  be  felt.  The  first  steps 
were  to  compel  officers  to  return  to  their 
posts — then  to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit 
of  military  obedience  and  promptness  toward 
superiors  which  they  were  only  too  eager  to 

*  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  proposed  to 
call  McClellan  to  Washington,  but  the  facts  are  that 
Scott,  in  a  conference  with  the  President,  suggested 
McClellan  for  the  command. 
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exact  of  their  own  men. 
This  was  preliminary  to 
the  rigid  discipline  and 
accountability  which,  ere  long,  followed ;  and 
the  country  witnessed,  with  pleasure  and  a 
feeling  of  relief,  an  army  grow  up  under  the 
young  General's  hands  to  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  trust  the  fate  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Potomac. 

The  Federal  position  during  August  and 
September  was  one  of  defense,  in  his  depart- 
ment. The  fortifications  around  the  Capital 
were  strengthened  and  extended,*  but  there 


*  The  fortifications  erected  up  to  October  1st,  were 

named  and  located  as  follows: 
The  work  south  of  Hunting  creek,  "  Port  Lyon." 
That  on  Shuter's  Hill,  "  Fort  Ellsworth." 
That  to  the  left  of  the  Seminary,  "  Fort  Worth." 
That  in  front  of  Blenker's  brigade,  "  Port  Blen- 

ker." 
Tiiat  in  front  of  Lee's  house,  "  Fort  Ward." 
That  near  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  creek,  "  Fort 

Scott." 
That  on  Richardson's  Hill,  "  Fort  Richardson." 
That  heretofore  known  as  Fort   Albany,   "  Fort 

Albany." 
That  near  the  end  of  Long  Bridge,  "  Fort  Runyon." 
The  work  next  on  the  right  of  Fort  Albany ,  "  Fort 

Craig." 
The  work  next  on  the  right  of  Fort  Craig,  "  Fort 

Tillinghast." 
The  work  next  on  the  right  of  Fort  Tillinghast, 

"  Fort  Ramsay." 
The  work  next  on  the  right  of  Fort  Ramsay,  "  Fort 

Woodbury." 
That  next  on  the  right  of  Fort  Woodbury,  "  Fort 

DeKalb." 
The  work  in  rear  of  Fort  Corcoran,  and  near  the 

canal,  "  Port  Haggerty." 
That  heretofore  known  as  Port  Corcoran,  "  Fort 

Corcoran." 

That  to  the  north  of  Fort  Corcoran,  "  Fort  Ben- 
nett." 

That  south  of  Chain  Bridge,  on  the  height,  "  Fort 
Ethan  Allen." 

That  near  the  Chain  Bridge,  on  the  Leesburg  road, 
"  Fort  Marcy." 

That  on  the  cliff  north  of  the  Chain  Bridge,  "  Bat- 
tery Martin  Scott." 

That  on  the  height  near  the  reservoir,  "  Battery 
Vermont." 
That  near  Georgetown,  "  Battery  Cameron." 
That  on  the  left  of  Tenallytown,  "  Fort  Gaines." 
That  at  Tenallytown,  "  Fort  Pennsylvania." 
That  at  Emory's  chapel,  "  Fort  Massachusetts." 
That  near  the  camp  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island 
regiment,  "  Fort  Slocum." 

That  on  Prospect  Hill,  near  Bladensburg,  "  Fort 
Lincoln." 
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was  no  movement  beyond 
their  precincts  which  could 
be  construed  into  an  ad- 
vance, for  nearly  two  months.  The  massing 
of  men,  at  that  point  continued,  during  that 
time.  At  the  date  of  October  1st,  it  was  es- 
timated that  from  Harper's  Ferry  down  to 
Alexandria  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand troops  were  aggregated.  This  vast 
army  it  was  McClellan's  study  to  place  in  a 
state  of  high  efficiency.  His  camps  became 
schools  for  the  officer  as  well  as  for  the  sol- 
dier. Order,  precision,  obedience  and  stern 
discipline  gradually  superseded  the  indiffer- 
ence and  disorder  which  would  appear  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  volunteer  system  ;  and 
when,  on  September  28th,  the  first  Grand 
Review  was  held,  the  country  witnessed  a 
pageant  which  must  have  made  the  spirit  of 
the  Great  Napoleon  restless  in  the  skies.  Such 
an  army,  in  men  and  equipments,  the  world 
never  before  beheld  :  may  the  country  never 
again  witness  such  a  host  called  together  for 
the  defense  of  the  CajHtal  against  its  own 
sons ! 
_    _       .  ^  ,     ,  A  reference  to  the  His- 

The  Second  Federal 

Advance  torical    Summary,    No.    5, 

Towards  Manassas,  -win  give,  in  brief,  the  sev- 
eral minor  conflicts  which  transpired  up  to 
the  first  forward  movement  of  the  Federal 
forces,  October  9th,  when  Lewinsville  was 
occupied.  On  the  16th  General  Geary  held 
Bolivar  Heights  overlooking  Harper's  Ferry, 
repelling  a  large  force  of  rebels.  This  ap- 
parent advance  was  but  a  reconnoissance  to 
determine  the  enemy's  lines.  On  the 
IGth  the  rebels  retired  from  Vienna — on  the 
17ih  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  drawing  in 
their  lines  preparatory  to  a  stand  at  Centre- 
ville  and  Manassas,  where  extensive  earth- 
work defenses  were  reported  to  have  been 
constructed  during  August,  September  and 
October. 

Leesburg,  though  reported  to  have  beeu 

That  next  on  the  left  of  Fort  Lincoln,  "  Fort  Sa- 
ratoga." 

That  next  on  the  left  of  Fort  Saratoga,  "  Fort 
Bunker  Hill." 

That  on  the  right  of  General  Sickles'  camp,  "  Fort 
Stanton." 

That  on  the  right  of  Fort  Stanton,  "  Fort  Carroll." 
That  on  the  left  towards  Bladensburg,  "  Fort  Gre- 
ble." 


The  Occupation  of 
Drainesville. 


evacuated  by  the  Confed- 
erates on  the  17th,  was  still 
held  by  General  Evans  with 
his  division.  For  several  days  prior  to  the 
21st,  the  brigades  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  above  the  Chain  Bridge  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Potomac,  had  been  pushed  up  in 
the  direction  of  Leesburg.  These  brigades, 
however,  commanded  by  General  McCall,  did 
not  advance  further  than  Drainesville,  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  Leesburg,  although  their 
scouts  were  pushed  forward  to  Goose  Creek, 
four  miles  from  that  place.  On  Saturday  and 
Sunday  General  McCall  made  two  reconnois- 
sances  towards  Leesburg,  and  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  enemy.  The  country  people  de- 
clared that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  that 
place  some  days  before,  and  the  belief  at  head- 
quarters was  that  the  rebels  had  withdrawn 
to  Aldie,  ten  miles  to  the  south-west,  where 
the  enemy  could  place  Goose  Creek  between 
themselves  and  the  advancing  Federals. 
Goose  Creek  is  about  the  size  of  Bull  Run, 
but  has  high  and  steep  banks,  and  cannot  be 
crossed  by  artillery,  except  by  bridges.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  creek  are  high  hills, 
admirably  calculated  for  defense,  and  these, 
it  was  understood,  the  rebels  were  fortifying. 
General  Stone,  commanding  at  Point  of  Rocks, 
determined,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  it 
would  appear,  upon  a  demonstration  toward 
Leesburg,  looking  to  its  occupation. 

McCall's  demonstration  on  Drainesville  ex- 
cited the  enemy  to  renewed  vigilance.  A  regi- 
ment of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  were 
dispatched  by  General  Evans  to  watch  the  vi- 
cinity of  Edwards'  Ferry — these  forces  taking 
possession  of  a  hill  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  river  crossing.  Evans  had,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  feinted  an  evacuation  of 
Leesburg  in  order  to  draw  one  of  the 
Federal  Generals  into  his  cleverly  laid  net. 
He  was  near  at  hand  with  his  entire  divi- 
sion. 

Stone  having  completed  his  arrangements, 
October  20th,  proceeded,  at  one  p.  m.,  to 
Edwards'  Ferry,  from  Poolsville,  with  Gor- 
man's brigade,  the  Seventh  Michigan  volun- 
teers, two  troops  of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry, 
and  the  Putnam  Rangers,  sending  at  the 
same  time  to  Harrison's  Island  and  vicinity 
four  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts 
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volunteers,  under  Colonel 
Devens,  (who  already  had 
one  company  on  the  island,) 
and  Colonel  Lee  with  a  battalion  of  the 
Twentieth  Massachusetts.  To  Conrad's  Fer- 
ry he  dispatched  a  section  of  Vaughn's 
Rhode  Island  battery  and  the  Tammany  reg- 
iment, under  Colonel  Cogswell.  A  section 
of  Bunting's  New  York  State  militia  battery, 
under  Lieutenant  Bramhall,  was,  at  the  time, 
on  duty  at  Conrad's  Ferry ;  Ricketts'  batte- 
ry, already  was  posted  at  Edwards'  Ferry, 
under  Colonel  Woodruff.  Orders  were  also 
sent  to  Colonel  Devens,  at  Harrison's  Island, 
to  detach  Captain  Philbrick  and  twenty  men 
to  cross  from  tbe  island  and  explore,  by  a 
path  through  woods  little  used,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leesburg,  to  see  if  he  could  find  any- 
thing concerning  the  enemy's  position  in  that 
direction ;  but  to  retire  and  report  on  dis- 
covering anything  of  the  Confederates. 

General  Gorman  was  directed  to  deploy 
his  brigade  in  full  view  at  the  river  crossing, 
if  possible  to  draw  out  the  lurking  rebels, 
and  thus  to  learn  their  strength.  JSTo  enemy 
appeared,  to  answer  to  the  menace  offered. 
Shell  and  spherical  shot  failed  to  call  them 
up.  Three  flat  boats  were  launched,  and, 
under  cover  of  the  artillery,  then  shelling  the 
woods  opposite,  three  companies  of  the  First 
Minnesota  crossed  and  recrossed  the  stream, 
proving  the  readiness  and  gallantry  of  the 
men  as  well  as  seeming  to  assure  the  Federal 
commander  of  the  absence  of  any  great  body 
of  the  rebels. 

As  darkness,  came  on,  General  Stone  order- 
ed Gorman's  brigade  and  the  Seventh  Michi- 
gan to  fall  back  to  their  respective  camps, 
but  retained  the  Tammany  regiment,  the 
companies  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  and 
artillery  near  Conrad's  Ferry,  in  their  posi- 
tion, waiting  the  result  of  Captain  Philbrick's 
scout,  he  (Stone)  remaining  with  his  staff  at 
Edwards'  Ferry.  About  four  p.  m.,  Lieuten- 
ant Howe,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts, 
reported  to  General  Stone  that  Captain  Phil- 
brick  had  returned  to  the  island  after  pro- 
ceeding, unmolested,  to  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Leesburg,  and  that  he  had  there  dis- 
covered, in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  an  encamp- 
ment of  about  thirty  tents,  which  he  ap- 
proached to  within  twenty-five  rods  without 
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being  challenged,  the  camp 
having  no  pickets  out  any 
distance  in  the  direction 
of  the  river  towards  Edwards'  Ferry. 

General  Stone  at  once  sent  orders  to  Colo- 
nel Devens  to  cross  four  companies  of  his 
regiment  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  march  si- 
lently, under  the  cover  of  night,  to  tae  posi- 
tion of  the  camp  referred  to,  to  attack  and 
destroy  it  at  daybreak,  pursue  the  enemy 
lodged  there  as  far  as  prudent,  then  to  return 
rapidly  to  the  island ;  his  return  to  be  cover- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  Twentieth,  which 
was  directed  to  be  posted  on  a  bluff  directly 
over  the  landing  place.  Colonel  Devens  was 
ordered  to  use  this  opportunity  to  observe 
the  approaches  to  Leesburg,  and  the  position 
and  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity.  In 
case  he  found  no  enemy,  or  found  him  only 
weak  and  in  a  position  where  he  could  ob- 
serve well  and  be  secure  until  his  party  could 
be  strengthened  sufficiently  to  make  a  thor- 
ough reconnoissance,  wdiich  should  ascertain 
the  position  and  force  of  the  enemy,  to  hold 
on  and  report.  Orders  were  dispatched  to 
Colonel  Baker,  to  send  the  First  California 
regiment  to  Conrad's  Ferry,  to  arrive  there 
at  sunrise,  and  to  have  the  remainder  of  his 
brigade  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  move  after 
an  early  breakfast.  Also  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ward,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachu- 
setts, to  move  with  a  battalion  to  the  river 
bank  opposite  Harrison's  Island,  to  arrive 
there  by  daybreak.  Two  mounted  howitzers, 
from  Ricketts'  battery,  were  detailed  to  the 
tow-path  opposite  Harrison's  Island. 

In  order  to  distract  attention  from  Colonel 
Devens'  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
effect  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  Lees- 
burg from  Edwards'  Ferry,  General  Stone 
ordered  Gorman  to  throw  across  the  river  at 
that  point,  two  companies  First  Minnesota, 
under  cover  of  fire  from  Ricketts'  battery, 
and  sent  a  party  of  thirty- one  Van  Alen  cav- 
alry, under  command  of  Major  Mix,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Charles  Stewart,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General ;  CajJtain  Murphy,  Lieu- 
tenants Pierce  and  Gouraud,  with  orders  to 
advance  along  the  Leesburg  road  until  they 
should  come  to  the  vicinity  of  the  battery, 
which  was  suspected  to  be  on  that  road,  and 
then  turn  to  the  left  and  examine  the  heights 
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between  that  and  Goose 
Creek;  see  if  any  of  the 
enemy  were  posted  in  that 
vicinity,  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  their 
number  and  disposition,  examine  the  country 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  troops  to  the 
Leesburg  and  Georgetown  turnpike,  and  re- 
turn rapidly  to  cover  behind  the  skirmishers 
of  the  First  Minnesota. 

This  reconnoissance  was  most  gallantly 
made  by  all  in  the  party,  which  proceeded 
along  the  Leesburg  road  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  ferry,  and  when  near  the  position 
of  a  hidden  battery,  came  suddenly  on  a  Mis- 
sissippi regiment  about  thirty-five  yards  dis- 
tant, received  its  fire  and  returned  it  with 
their  pistols.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  killed 
one  horse,  but  Lieutenant  Gouraud,  the  gal- 
lant Adjutant  of  the  cavalry  battalion,  seized 
the  dismounted  man,  and  drawing  him  on 
his  horse  behind  him,  carried  him  safely  from 
the  field.  One  private  of  the  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia cavalry  was  brought  off  by  the  party, 
and  as  he  was  well  mounted  and  armed,  his 
mount  replaced  the  one  lost  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

Meantime  Colonel  Devens  on  the  right, 
having  in  pursuance  of  his  orders  arrived  at 
the  position  indicated  by  the  scouts  as  the 
site  of  the  enemy's  camp,  found  that  they  had 
been  deceived  by  the  uncertain  light,  and 
had  mistaken  the  opening  in  the  trees  for  a 
row  of  tents.  He  found  however,  wood,  in 
which  lie  concealed  his  force  from  view,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  sjJace  between  that 
and  Leesburg,  sending  back  word  to  General 
Stone,  that  thus  far  he  could  see  no  enemy. 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
which  was  carried  by  Lieutenant  Howe, 
General  Stone  ordered  a  non-commissioned 
officer  and  ten  cavalry  to  join  Colonel  Devens, 
for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  country  near 
him,  while  he  continued  his  reconnoissance, 
and  give  him  due  notice  of  the  approach  of 
any  enemy,  and  that  Lieutenant- Colonel 
"Ward,  with  his  battalion  of  the  Fifteenth 
Massachueetts,  should  move  on  to  Smart's 
Mill,  half-a-mile  to  the  right  of  the  crossing- 
place  of  Colonels  Devens  and  Lee,  where,  in 
strong  position,  he  could  watch  and  protect 
the  flank  of  Colonel  Devens  on  his  return, 
and  secure  a  second  crossing-place  more  fa- 
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vorable  than  the  first,  and 
connected  by  a  good  road 
with    Leesburg.       Captain 
Candy,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Gen- 
eral Lander,  accompanied  the  cavalry  to  serve 
with  it. 

The  battalion  under  Colonel  Ward  was  de- 
tained on  the  bluff  in  the  rear  of  Colonel 
Devens,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  right. 
Stone  said  in  his  official  report :  "  For  some 
reason,  never  explained  to  me,  neither  of 
these  orders  were  ever  carried  out.  The  cav- 
alry were  transferred  to  the  Virginia  shore, 
but  were  sent  back  without  having  left  the 
shore  to  go  inland,  and  thus  Colonel  Devens 
was  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
warning  of  any  approach  of  the  enemy." 
The  report  then  went  on  to  state  the  orders 
given  to  Colonel  Baker,  under  which  he 
acted,  viz.: 

"  Colonel  Baker  having  arrived  at  Conrad's  Fer- 
ry, with  the  First  California  regiment  at  an  early 
hour,  proceeded  to  Edwards'  Ferry,  and  reported 
to  me  in  person,  stating  that  his  regiment  was  at  the 
former  place,  and  the  three  other  regiments  of  his 
brigade  ready  to  march.  I  directed  him  to  Harri- 
son's Island  to  assume  command,  and  in  a  full  con- 
versation explained  to  him  the  position  as  it  then 
stood.  I  told  him  that  General  McCall  had  advanc- 
ed his  troops  to  Drainesville,  and  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  position 
and  force  of  the  enemy  in  our  front,  and  exploring, 
as  far  as  it  was  safe,  on  the  right  towards  Leesbui  g, 
and  on  the  left  towards  the  Leesburg  and  Gum 
Spring  road.  1  also  informed  Colonel  Baker  that 
General  Gorman,  opposite  Edwards'  Ferry,  should 
be  reenforced,  and  that  I  would  make  every  effort 
to  push  Gorman's  troops  carefully  forward,  to  dis- 
cover the  best  line  from  that  Ferry  to  the  Leesburg 
and  Gum  Spring  road,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
position  of  the  breastworks  and  hidden  batteries, 
which  prevented  the  movement  of  troops  directly 
from  left  to  right,  were  also  pointed  out  to  him. 

"  The  means  of  transportation  across,  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  which  he  (Baker)  was  to  be  the  judge, 
was  detailed,  and  authority  given  him  to  make  use 
of  the  guns  of  a  section  each  of  Vaughan's  and 
Bunting's  batteries,  together  with  French's  moun- 
tain howitzers  (of  Ricketts'  battery),  all  the  troops 
of  his  brigade  and  the  Tammany  regiment,  beside 
the  Nineteenth  and  part  of  the  Twentieth  regiments 
of  Massachusetts  volunteers.  I  left  it  to  his  discre- 
tion, after  viewing  the  ground,  to  retire  from  the 
Virginia  shore  under  the  cover  of  his  guns  and  the. 
fire  of  the  large  infantry  force,  or  to  pass  our  reen- 
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forcements  in  case  he  found  it 
practicable,  and  the  position 
on  the  other  side  favorable.  I 
stated  that  I  wished  no  advance  made  unless  the 
enemy  were  of  inferior  force,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  pass  beyond  Leesburg,  or  a  strong  posi- 
tion between  it  and  Goose  Creek,  on  the  Gum  Spring, 
t.  e.,  the  Manassas  road.  Colonel  Baker  was  cau- 
tioned in  reference  to  passing  artillery  across  the 
river,  and  I  begged,  if  he  did  so,  to  see  it  well  sup- 
ported by  good  infantry.  The  General  pointed  out 
to  him  the  position  of  some  bluffs  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  from  which  artillery  could  act  with  effect  on 
the  other,  and,  leaving  the  matter  of  crossing  more 
troops  or  retiring  what  were  already  over,  to  his 
discretion,  gave  him  entire  control  of" operations  on 
the  right.  This  gallant  and  energetic  officer  left  me 
about  nine  a.  m.  or  half-past  nine,  and  galloped  off 
quickly  to  his  command." 

This  statement  is  precise,  and  if  Colonel 
Baker  was  caught  without  transports  for  a 
retreat,  was  surprised  by  an  overwhelming 
force  which  cut  off  his  retreat,  in  part,  it  was 
not  General  Stone's  fault,  if  the  orders  ex- 
plicitly detailed  above  were  given  and  were 
understood.  Baker's  friends  as  explicitly 
state  that  he  undertook  the  enterprize,  con- 
scious that  he  should  be  overwhelmed,  and 
that  he  so  expressed  himself  to  General  Stone, 
urging  the  practical  impossibility,  with  the 
transports  at  his  disposal,  of  throwing  over 
the  river  the  force  which  he  deemed  safe — 
but  was  ordered  forward.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  evidence  produced,  we  credit 
the  General's  statement,  and  feel  that  the 
censures  heaped  upon  him  really  were  un- 
merited. 

Reenforcements  were  rapidly  thrown  to  tli3 
Virginia  side  by  General  Gorman,  at  Edwards' 
Ferry,  and  his  skirmishers  and  cavalry  scouts 
advanced  cautiously  and  steadily  to  the  front 
and  right,  while  the  infantry  lines  were 
formed  in  such  position  as  to  act  rapidly  and 
in  concert,  in  case  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  shells  were  thrown  by  Lieutenant  Wood- 
ruff's Parrott  guns,  especial  care  being  taken 
to  annoy  the  enemy  by  the  battery  on  the 
right. 

Messengers  from  Harrison's  Island  inform- 
ed General  Stone,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Baker  opposite  the  island,  that  he 
was  crossing  his  whole  force  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  that  he  had  caused  an  addi- 
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tional  flat-boat  to  be  lifted 
from  the  canal  into  the 
river,  and  had  provided  a 
line,  by  which  to  cross  the  boats  more  rapidly. 

During  the  morning  a  sharp  skirmish  took 
place  between  two  of  the  advance  companies 
of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  and  a  body  of 
about  one  hundred  strong  of  Mississippi 
riflemen,  during  which  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  appeared,  causing  Colonel  Devens  to 
fall  back  in  good  order  on  Colonel  Lee's  po- 
sition, after  which  he  again  advanced,  his 
officers  and  men  behaving  admirably,  fight- 
ing, retiring,  and  advancing  in  perfect  order, 
and  exhibiting  every  proof  of  high  courage 
and  good  discipline.  Had  he,  at  this  time, 
had  the  eavalry  scouting  party  which  was 
sent  him  in  the  morning,  but  wdrich,  most 
unfortunately,  had  been  turned  back  without 
his  knowledge,  he  could,  doubtless,  have  had 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  supe- 
rior force,  that  afterwards  overwhelmed 
his  regiment  and  their  brave  commander 
and  comrades.  To  that  surprise  was  owing 
the  disaster. 

General  Stone,  evidently  thinking  that 
Colonel  Baker  might  be  able  to  use  more  ar- 
tillery, dispatched  to  him  two  additional 
pieces  of  Vaughan's  battery,  supported  by 
two  companies  of  infantry,  with  directions 
to  its  officer  to  come  into  position  below  the 
place  of  crossing,  and  report  to  Colonel  Ba- 
ker. Later  in  the  day,  and  but'a  short  time 
pr'mr  to  the  arrival  of  the  guns,  Colonel  Ba- 
ker suggested  this  same  movement  to  Gener- 
al Stone. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  force,  in  front  of  Colonel 
Devens.  A  second  s"kirmish  then  ensued. 
The  field  was  maintained  for  some  time  by 
the  Massachusetts  Fifteenth,  when,  finding 
himself  unsupported  and  about  to  be  out- 
flanked, Colonel  Devens  retired  his  men  to  a 
position  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  about  half 
a  mile  in  front  of  Colonel  Lee's  position, 
where  he  remained  until  two  p.  St.,  when  he 
again  retired  with  the  approach  of  Colonel 
Baker,  and  took  his  place  in  line  with  those 
portions  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  and 
First  California  regiments  which  had  arrived. 
Colonel  Baker  at  once  formed  his  line, 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  came 
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upon  him  with  great  vigor 
about  three  p.  M.,  and  was 
met  with  admirable  spirit 
by  our  troops.  Though  evidently  struggling 
against  largely  superior  numbers,  (nearly  if 
not  quite  three  to  one,)  they  maintained  their 
ground  and  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Cogswell,  witli  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  (Tammany)  regiment,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  field  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  fire.  His  men  rushed  into  the  con- 
flict with  a  wild  shout. 

Lieutenant  Bramhall,  of  Bunting's  battery, 
succeeded,  after  great  exertions,  in  bringing 
up  a  piece  of  the  Rhode  Island  battery,  and 
Lieutenant  French,  First  artillery,  his  two 
mountain  howitzers;  but,  while,  for  a  short 
time,  these  maintained  a  well-directed  fire, 
both  ollicers  and  nearly  all  the  men  were  soon 
borne  away  wounded,  and  the  pieces  were 
passed  to  the  rear  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

About  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  Colonel  Baker, 
pierced  by  a  number  of  balls,  fell,  at  the  head 
of  his  command,  while  cheering  on  his  men, 
and  by  his  own  example  maintaining  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  they  were  making.  In  full 
uniform,  with  a  "  regulation"  hat  and  feather, 
and  mounted  on  his  horse,  he  was  a  conspic- 
uous mark  for  the  sharpshooters.  En- 
tirely regardless  of  personal  safety,  he  led 
and  cheered  on  his  men.  He  remarked  to 
those  around  him,  "  A  rascal  up  in  that  tree 
has  fired  at  me  five  or  six  times ;"  and  the 
rascal  iu  the  tree  was  speedily  brought  down 
by  a  well-directed  ball.  Soon  after  this 
Colonel  Baker  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
rebel  cavalry  and  taken  prisoner;  but  the 
right  wing  of  the  battalion  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  routed  the  cavalry,  killed  numbers 
of  them,  and  recaptured  their  Colonel. 

But  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  however, 
when  a  tall,  ferocious  Virginian,  with  eyes 
fairly  ablaze,  came  rushing  from  behind 
a  tree,  with  a  huge  revolver  in  his  hand,  and, 
placing  the  weapon  almost  against  the  Colo- 
nel's head,  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  deadly  work,  he  fired  the 
second  ball,  while  simultaneously  the  body 
was  pierced  with  four  bullets  from  the  tops 
of  trees.  The  brave  Colonel  fell  lifeless 
from   his   horse.      Captain  Louis  Berial,  of 
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I  New  York  city,  command- 
ing Company  G,  California 
regiment,  seeing  the  assas- 
sination of  Colonel  Baker,  rushed  upon  the 
ruffian,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot  with  his  revolver. 

Colonel  Lee  then  took  command,  and  pre- 
pared to  commence  throwing  all  his  forces  to 
the  rear,  but  Colonel  Cogswell,  of  the  Tam- 
mauy  regiment,  being  found  to  be  senior  in 
rank,  assumed  command,  and  ordered  dispo- 
sitions to  be  made  immediately  for  marching 
to  the  left,  and  cutting  a  way  through  to  Ed- 
wards' Ferry. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  the  first  dispositions 
were  being  made,  an  officer  of  the  rebels  rode 
rapidly  to  the  front  of  the  Tammany  regi- 
ment and  beckoned  them  towards  the  enemy. 
Whether  the  Tammany  understood  this  as  an 
order  from  one  of  its  officers,  or  an  invita- 
tion to  close  work,  is  not  known  ;  but  the 
men  responded  to  the  gesture  with  a  yell, 
and  charged  forward,  carrying  with  them  in 
their  advance  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  soon 
received  a  murderous  fire  from  the  enemy  at 
close  distance.  The  officers  rapidly  recalled 
their  men,  but  in  the  position  they  had  now 
placed  themselves,  it  was  impracticable  to 
make  the  movement  designed,  and  Colonel 
Cogswell  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retire. 
The  enemy  pursued  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
over  the  landing  place,  and  thence  poured  in 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  men  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  cross  to  the  island. 

Rapid  as  the  retreat  necessarily  was,  there 
was  no  neglect  of  orders.  The  men  formed 
near  the  river,  deploying  as  skirmishers,  and 
maintained  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  the 
unequal  and  hopeless  contest  rather  than  sur- 
render. 

The  smaller  boats  had  disappeared,  no  one 
knew  whither.  The  largest  boat,  rapidly 
and  too  heavily  laden,  swamped  some  fifteen 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
the  gallant  soldiers  but  to  swim,  surrender 
or  die. 

With  a  devotion  worthy  of  the  cause  they 
were  serving,  officers  and  men,  while  quarter 
was  being  offered  to  such  as  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  stripped  themselves  of  their 
swords  and  muskets,  hurled  them  into 
the    river    to    prevent    their    falling     into 
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the  hands  of  the  foe,  and 
saved  themselves  as  they 
could  by  swimming,  float- 
ing on  logs,  or  by  concealing  themselves  in 
bushes  and  forests  to  make  their  way  up  and 
down  the  river,  back  to  a  place  of  crossing. 

A  conespondent  present  who  appears  to 
have  been  in  General  Stone's  confidence, 
wrote : 

'  While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted  on  the 
right,  General  Stone  was  preparing  for  a  rapid  push 
forward  to  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  would  re- 
treat if  driven,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  per- 
ilous condition  of  the  troops  on  the  right.  The  ad- 
ditional artillery  had  already  been  sent  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  General  Stone  was  told  by  a  messenger 
from  Baker's  position,  that  the  Colonel  could,  with- 
out doubt,  hold  his  own  in  case  he  did  not  advance. 
Half  an  hour  later — say  at  half-past  three  p.  m. — a 
similar  statement  was  made  by  another  messenger 
from  Colonel  Baker,  and  it  was  the  expectation  of 
General  .Stone  that  an  advance  on  the  right  would 
be  made,  so  that  he  could  push  forward  General 
Gorman.  It  was,  as  had  been  explained  to  Colonel 
Baker,  impracticable  to  throw  Gorman's  brigade 
directly  to  the  right,  by  reason  of  the  battery  in  the 
wood,  between  which  we  had  never  been  able  to 
reconnoitre." 

This  confidence  in  Baker's  success  is  con- 
firmed by  the  collateral  evidence  of  Stone 
having  telegraphed  to  General  Banks  a  re- 
quest for  a  brigade  with  which  to  occupy  the 
Virginia  side  of  t\m  river,  opposite  Harrison's 
Island. 

It  was  not,  it  would  appear  from  official 
statements,  until  five  p.  m.,  that  a  messenger 
arrived  from  the  field  announcing  to  Stone 
the  news  of  Colonel  Baker's  death.  The  mes- 
senger (Captain  Canby)  did  not  even  then 
report  a  reverse,  but  complained  that  reen- 
forcenients  were  slow.  Stone  telegraphed 
word  of  Baker's  loss  to  General  Banks,  and 
then  hastened  to  the  right  to  assume  com- 
mand. Before  he  reached  the  point  opposite 
the  island,  evidences  of  disaster  began  to  be 
met,  in  men  who  had  crossed  the  river  by 
swimming.  Reaching  the  landing,  the  fact 
was  asserted  in  a  manner  leaving  no  possible 
doubt.  It  was  reported  to  the  General  that 
the  enemy's  force  was  ten  thousand,  that  they 
were  carrying  all  before  them  and  would 
doubtless  secure  the  island.  His  efforts  were 
at  once  directed  to  the  island's  safety.     He 
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ordered  the  wounded  there 
to  be  removed — established 
a  patrol  on  the  tow  path 
opposite  the  island  to  the  line  of  pickets  near 
Monocacy ;  then  returned  to  the  left,  to  se- 
cure the  troops  there  from  disaster,  preparing 
means  of  removing  them  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Orders  arrived  from  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  to  hold  the  island  and 
Virginia  shore  at  Edwards'  Ferry  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  promising  reenforcements.  Stone 
forwarded  additional  intrenching  tools  to 
General  Gorman,  with  instructions  to  intrench 
and  hold  out  against  any  force  that  might 
apjjear.  That  evening  General  Stone  learned 
by  telegraph  that  General  Banks  was  on  the 
way  to  reenforce  him,  and  at  about  three  a.  m., 
that  officer  arrived  and  assumed  command. 

One  on  the  ground  wrote  ;  "After  Colonel 
Devens'  second  advance,  Colonel  Baker  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  field  in  person,  but  he 
has  left  no  record  of  what  officers  and  men 
he  charged  with  the  care  of  the  boats,  and 
insuring  the  regular  passage  of  the  troops. 
If  any  one  was  charged  with  this  duty,  it  wa3 
not  performed,  for  it  aj:>pears  that  the  reen- 
forcements, as  they  arrived,  found  no  system 
enforced,  and  the  boats  were  delayed  most 
unnecessarily  in  transporting  back,  a  few  at 
a  time,  the  wounded  that  happened  to  arrive 
with  attendants.  Had  an  efficient  officer 
been  in  charge  at  each  landing,  with  one 
company  guarding  the  boats,  their  full  ca- 
pacity would  have  been  made  serviceable, 
and  sufficient  men  would  have  passed  on  to 
secure  the  success  of  his  operation.  The  for- 
warding of  artillery  (necessarily  a  slow  pro- 
cess) before  its  supporting  force  of  infantry, 
also  impeded  the  rapid  assembling  of  an  im- 
posing force  on  the  Virginia  shore.  The  in- 
fantry which  was  waiting  with  impatience 
should  have  been  first  transported,  and  this 
alone  would  have  made  a  difference  in  the 
infantry  line  at  the  time  of  attack  of  at  least 
one  thousand  men — enough  to  have  turned 
the  scale  in  our  favor." 

The  losses  of  the  Federals,  in  this  affair, 
never  were  accurately  ascertained.  About 
seventy  were  killed:  as  many  were  drowned 
and  shot  in  the  water;  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  wounded ;  and  about  four  hun- 
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dred  were  taken  prisoners.* 
The  Ball's  Bluff  Dis-       „,,  ,    ,  ^  ,    . 
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mand,  Evans,  in  liis  report 
of  the  conflict,  stated  Ills  forces  to  have  been 
twenty-five  hundred,  and  his  loss  to  have 
been  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Federal  force,  all  told,  was  nineteen 
hundred,  as  follows:  California,  570  ;  Tam- 
many, 300 ;  Massachusetts  Fifteenth,  653 ; 
Massachusetts  Twentieth,  318. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  full  extent 
of  this  disaster.  It  was  a  defeat,  but  that 
was  not  the  worst  result :  the  slaughter 
which  followed  the  defeat — the  bravery  and 
devotion  which  drove  men  into  the  swollen 
torrent,  to  perish  by  drowning  and  by  being 
shot  in  the  water — the  swamping  in  mid 
stream  of  the  flat-boat  heavily  ladened  with 
the  wounded,  by  which  the  agonies  of  two 
deaths  were  meted  out  to  the  doomed  heroes 

-the  dispersion  of  the  army  into  small 
squads  up  and  down  the  stream  to  be  hunted 
like  wild  beasts — all  form  a  j^icture  over 
which  men  may  be  excused  for  weeping.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  distressing  events  of  a 
distressing  war. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  movement 
made,  and  of  the  surprise,  the  following  or- 
ders will  afford  due  light ;  they  were  found 
in  the  Colonel's  hat,  underneath  the  lining. 
Both  were  deeply  stained  with  his  blood. 
One  of  the  bullets,  which  went  through  his 
head,  carried  away  a  corner  of  the  first  : 

"  Edwards'  Ferry,  Oct.  21st,  1861. 
"  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  Commander  of  Brigade : 

"  Colonel:  In  case  of  heavy  tiring  in  front  of  Har- 
rison's Island,  you  will  advance  the  California  regi- 
ment of  your  brigade,  or  retire  the  regiments  under 
Colonels  Lee  and  Devens,  now  on  the  (almost  ren- 
dered illegible  by  blood)  Virginia  side  of  the  river, 
at  your  discretion — assuming  command  on  arrival. 

*  The  N.  Y.  Herald  stated  the  losses  as  follows : 

Killed 223 

Wounded 106 

Wounded  among  prisoners 100 

Prisoners  not  wounded 429 

Total 918 

"  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  battery,  the  First 
United  States  artillery,  and  the  United  States  caval- 
ry, which  will  probably  swell  the  number  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  force  engaged." 
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"  Very  cespectfully,  Colonel,  your  most  obedient 
servant.  CHARLES  P.  STONE, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding." 

The  second  order,  which 
follows,  was  delivered  on 
the  battle-field  by  Colonel 
Cogswell,  who  said  to  Colonel  Baker,  in  reply 
to  a  question  what  it  meant,  "All  right,  go 
ahead."  Thereupon,  Colonel  Baker  put  it  in 
his  hat  without  reading.  An  hour  afterward 
he  fell : 

"  Headquarters  Corps  of  Observation,  ) 
Edwards'  Ferry,  Oct.  22d — 11:50.      j 
"  E.  D.  Baker,  Commanding  Brigade: 

"Colonel:  I  am  informed  that  the  force  of  the 
enemy  is  about  four  thousand,  all  told.  If  you  can 
push  them,  you  may  do  so  as  far  as  to  have  a  strong 
position  near  Leesburg,  if  you  can  keep  them  before 
you,  avoiding  their  batteries.  If  they  pass  Lees- 
burg and  take  the  Gum  Spring  road,  you  will  not 
follow  far,  but  sieze  the  first  good  position  to  cover 
that  road. 

"  Their  desire  is  to  draw  us  on,  if  they  are  obliged 
to  retreat,  as  far  as  Goose  Creek,  where  they  can 
be  reenforced  from  Manassas,  and  have  a  strong 
position. 

"  Report  frequently,  so  that,  when  they  are  push- 
ed, Gorman  can  come  up  on  their  flank. 

"  Yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 
"  CHARLES  P.  STONE, 
"  Brigadier-General  Commanding." 

The.  surprise  was  owing  principally  to  the 
unusual  sagacity  exercised  by  the  rebel  Gen- 
eral. His  secresy  of  movement  and  of  dispo- 
sition— his  effective  arrangements  for  luring 
the  Federal  forces  into  danger — were  such  as 
to  accomplish  his  ends  despite  the  very  care- 
ful and  suspicious  advances  of  his  adversary. 
It  was  owing,  secondarily,  to  Baker's  neglect 
to  read  the  second  dispatch.  The  answer  of 
Colonel  Cogswell:  "All  right — go  ahead!" 
served  to  reassure  the  commanding  Colonel, 
and  induced  him  to  advance  where  advance 
was  ruin.  But,  that  does  not  relieve  him 
from  the  responsibility  incurred  :  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  read  the  dispatch  of  his  supe- 
rior and  directing  officer,  even  in  the  midst 
of  battle. 

The  movement,  itself,  over  the  river,  is 
open  for  stricture;  but,  the  care  shown  by 
General  Stone  to  guarantee  a  success — the 
orders  above  recorded — prove  the  falsity  and 
absurdity  of  the  charges  of  "disloyalty," 
"  reckless  disregard  of  life,"  &c,  &c,  freely 
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uttered,  after  the  disaster,  against  the  Gene- 
ral. His  arrest  and  long  imprisonment  in 
Fort  Lafayette  followed ;  but,  the  War  De- 
partment will  not  fail  to  suffer  for  its  course 
in  his  case  when  so  many  greater  blunderers, 
in  more  responsible  commands,  were  allowed 
to  repeat  their  errors,  even  to  the  loss  of 
great  campaigns. 

McClellan,  when  inform- 
ed of  the  defeat,  hastened 
to  the  vicinity.  It  some- 
wdiat  disarranged  his  projected  advance. 
Having  determined  and  announced  that  there 
must  be  "  no  defeats  in  his  command,1'  it  was 
as  unwelcome  as  unexpected,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment delayed  his  then  inaugurated  "  pressure" 
of  the'  enemy  on  his  front.  Leesburg  was  his 
by  virtue  of  the  retirement  of  the  Confede- 
rate forces  from  Vienna  and  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  reconnoissance  in  force  made  by  McCall, 
was  simply  a  demonstration  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  region  around.  Draines- 
ville  was  not  held — McCall  retiring  from  it 
after  a  two  days1  occupation,  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober  21st,  the  day  of  the  disaster  at  Edwards1 
Ferry.  When  McClellan  received  word  of 
the  movement  over  the  Potomac,  by  Stone, 
he  countermanded  his  order  to  McCall  for 
evacuating  Drainesville;  but  the  word  came 
too  late — McCall  already  having  retired  to 
Langley's. 

McClellan  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vicinity  of 
Edwards1  Ferry.  In  com- 
pany with  Generals  Banks  and  Stone,  he  spent 
the  22d  on  the  Virginia  side,  reconnoitering 
and  examining  into  the  state  of  the  command. 
Pickets  were  thrown  forward  about  one  mile 
inland  from  Conrad's  Ferry,  and  the  same 
distance  up  Goose  Creek.  General  Banks  as- 
sumed full  command.  Stone  threw  his  en- 
tire division  over  the  river  on  the  22d,  only 
to  withdraw  again  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
owing  to  the  heavy  concentration  of  Confed- 
erates on  his  front.  After  the  affair  at  Bolivar 
i  'eights,  on  the  16th — in  which  the  enemy 
experienced  a  severe  repulse  at  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Geary's  brigade — the  rebel  forces 
pressed  forward  from  Winchester,  compelling 
Geary  to  withdraw  to  the  Maryland  side. 
These  forces  were  augmented  rapidly — the 
enemy  seeming  ready  for  a  push   into  Mary- 
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land  as  they  gave  way  in 
front  of  Washington.  The 
advance  of  the  Federal 
corps  of  Banks  towards  Edwards'  Ferry  and 
Harrison's  Island,  on  the  22d,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  gathering  of  tho 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg,  between 
which  place  and  the  river  they  erected  bat- 
teries preparatory  to  disputing  the  Federal 
occupation.  This  position  of  matters,  added 
to  the  fact  that  McClellan  did  not  regard 
Leesburg  as  worth  a  struggle,  induced  him 
to  order  Banks  back  to  Darnestown  ;  where 
his  army  remained,  with  strong  pickets  thrown 
along  the  river.  It  was  a  double  watch  ;  for 
the  Confederates,  on  the  Virginia  side,  were 
ever  on  the  alert,  occasionally  using  light 
artillery  on  the  detachments  of  Federal  cav- 
alry and  scouts  which  dashed  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  not  unfrequently  crossed,  to 
spread  alarm  in  the  rebel  camps.  The  histo- 
ry of  that  guard-mounting  and  reconnoiter- 
ing, up  to  Banks'  final  occupation  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  is  one  that  will  afford  the  future  ro- 
mance writers  much  novel  incident  and  ex- 
citing adventure. 

On  the  31st  of  October 
Lieutenant  -  General  Win- 
field  Scott  retired  from  his 
position  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  causes  of  his  retirement 
were  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.     It  read : 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Army,      ) 
Washington,  Oct.  3Jst,  1861.  j 
"  The  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War  : 

"Sir:  For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been 
unable,  from  a  hurt,  to  mount  a  horse  or  to  walk 
more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
much  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities — dropsy  and 
vertigo — admonish  me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body, 
with  the  appliances  of  surgery  and  medicine,  are 
necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  pro- 
tracted much  beyond  the  usual  span  of  man.  It  is 
under  such  circumstances,  made  doubly  painful  by 
the  unnatural  and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging  in 
the  Southern  States  of  our  so  lately  prosperous  and 
happy  Union,  that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that 
my  name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  re- 
tired from  active  service.  As  this  request  is  found- 
ed on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act  of 
Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  withdraw  myself,  in  these  mo- 
mentous times,  from  the  orders  of  a  President  who 
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has  treated  me  with  much  dis- 
tinguished kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, whem  I  know,  upon  much 
personal  intercourse,  to  be  patriotic,  without  sec- 
tional partialities  or  prejudices,  to  be  highly  consci- 
entious in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  of  un- 
r'vall  "d  activity  and  perseverance.  And  to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the 
last  time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  ray  many  obliga- 
tions for  the  uniform  high  consideration  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  and  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

'•  WLNFIELD  SCOTT." 

This  resignation,  though  it  had  long  been 
apprehended  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
veteran  to  sustain  the  extraordinary  pressure 
of  duty  devolving  upon  him,  [see  page  465,] 
was  received  with  surprise  by  the  people  if 
not  by  the  Administration.  So  long  had 
Scott  been  the  responsible  and  acting  head 
of  the  army — so  able  had  been  his  conduct 
of  his  office — so  thoroughly  had  he  won  the 
confidence  and  love  of  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  that  his  withdrawal  from  duty 
was,  for  the  time-being,  regarded  as  a  calami- 
ty. Weighed  down  with  age,  longing  for 
repose,  still  the  nation,  in  its  hour  of  peril, 
could  not  forego  the  wish  that  he  might 
serve  a  little  longer,  adding  the  force  of  his 
great  influence,  the  charm  of  his  noble  fame, 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  But,  it  could  not 
be.  Either  the  cares  of  office  must  be  laid 
aside  or  life  itself — so  long  had  the  General- 
in-Chief  labored  at  his  post. 

A  special  Cabinet  meeting  assembled  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  1st,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  resignation, 
when  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  request,  in 
view  of  the  General's  evident  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  his  office. 
The  question  of  his  successor  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  advance  General  Mc- 
Clellan  to  the  position  of  General-in-Chief. 

The  incidents  connected  with  Scott's  re- 
tirement are  so  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  time,  that  we  make  place  for  the  ad- 
dresses which  passed  between  the  Executive 
and  the  retiring  Chief. 

During  the  afternoon  (Nov.  1st)  the  Cabi- 
net again  waited  upon  the  President,  and  at- 
tended him  to  the  residence  of  General  Scott. 
Being  seated,  the  President  read  to  the  Gen- 
eral the  following  order : 
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"  On  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1861,  upon  his  own 
application  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Win- 
field  Scott  is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is 
placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  without  reduction  in  his  current 
pay,  subsistance  or  allowance. 

"  The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and 
deep  emotion  that  General  Scott  has  withdrawn 
from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while  the  Pres- 
ident and  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and 
the  nation's  sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and 
their  profound  sense  of  tiie  important  public  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be 
gratefully  distinguished  his  faithful  devotion  to  the 
constitution,  the  Union  and  the  flag,  when  assailed 
by  parricidal  rebellion. 

'•ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

General  Scott  thereupon  rose  and  addressed 
the  President  and  Cabinet,  who  had  also  risen, 
as  follows : 

"  President  :  This  honor  overwhelms  me.  It  over- 
pays all  services  I  have  attempted  to  render  to  my 
country.  If  I  had  any  claims  before,  they  are  all 
obliterated  by  this  expression  of  approval  by  the* 
President,  with  tke  remaining  support  of  his  Cabi- 
net, I  know  the  President  and  this  Cabinet  well. 
I  know  that  the  country  has  placed  its  interests  in 
this  trying  crisis  in  safe  keeping.  Their  counsels 
are  wise,  their  labors  are  as  untiring  as  they  are 
loyal,  and  their  course  is  the  right  one. 

•'  President,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  am  unable 
to  stand  longer  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  which  oppress  me.  In  my  retirement  I 
shall  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  this  administration 
and  for  my  country.  I  shall  pray  for  it  with  confi- 
dence in  its  success  ever  all  enemies,  and  that 
speedily." 

In  official  answer  to  his  request,  to  be  plac- 
ed upon  the  retired  list,  the  Secretary  of  War 
addressed  Scott  the  following  response: 

"  W'ak  D.:i*AKTAiL.vi'.  Washington,  Nov.  1st,  1S61. 

"  General  :  It  was  my  duty  to  lay  before  the 
President  your  letter  of  yesterday,  asking  to  be  re- 
lieved under  the  recent  act  of  Congress.  In  sepa- 
rating from  you  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  deep  regret  that  your  health,  shattered  by  long 
service  and  repeated  wounds  received  in  your  coun- 
try's defense,  should  render  it  necessary  for  you  to 
retire  from  your  high  position  at  this  momentous 
period  of  your  history.  Although  you  are  not  to  re- 
main in  active  service,  yet  I  hope  that  while  I  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  the  department  over  which  I  now 
preside,  I  shall  at  times  be  permitted  to  avail  myself 
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of  the  benefits  of  your  wise  counsels  and  sage  ex- 
perience. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  you  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  the  pleasant  relations  of  that  long  time  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  your  cordial  and  en- 
tire co-operation  in  all  the  great  questions  which 
have  occupied  the  department  and  convulsed  the 
country  for  the  last  six  months.  In  parting  from 
you,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  a  merciful 
Providence  that  has  protected  you  amid  so  many 
trials  will  improve  your  health,  and  continue  your 
life  long  after  the  people  of  the  country  shall  have 
been  restored  to  their  former  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

"  I  am,  General,  very  sincerely,  your  friend  and 
servant, 

"  SIMON  CAMERON,  Secretary  of  War." 
McClellan  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  an  order 
issued  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  1st.     It  read  : 

"  HlUDQlTAKTERS  OF  THE  ARMY,  j 

Washington,  Nov.  1st,  1861.         j 
"  In  accordance  with  General  Order  No.  94,  from 
the  War  Department,  I  hereby  assume  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

"  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass 
and  divide  the  nation,  hesitation  and  self-distrust 
may  well  accompany  the  assumption  of  so  vast  a 
responsibility ;  but,  confiding  as  I  do  in  the  loyalty, 
discipline  and  courage  of  our  troops,  and  believing 
as  I  do  that  Providence  will  favor  ours  as  the  just 
cause,  I  cannot  doubt  that  success  will  crown  our 
efforts  and  sacrifices. 

"  The  army  will  unite  with  me  in  the  feeling  of 
regret  that  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  the  effeol 
of  increasiug  infirmities,  contracted  and  intensified 
in  his  country's  service,  should  just  now  remove 
from  our  head  the  great  soldier  of  our  nation,  the 
hero  who,  in  his  youth,  r.iised  high  the  reputation 
of  his   country  in   the  fields  of  Canada,  which  he 


sanctified  with  his  blood,  who  in  more  mature  years 
proved  to  the  world  that  American  skill  and  valor 
could  repeat,  if  not  eclipse,  the  exploits  of  Cortez 
in  the  land  of  the  Montezumas,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  whose 
whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  uphold  our 
honor  at  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  life ;  a  warrior 
who  scorned  the  selfish  glories  of  the  battle  field 
when  his  great  qualities  as  a  statesman  could  be 
employed' more  profitably  for  his  country  ;  a  citizen 
whose  declining  years  have  given  to  the  world  the 
most  shining  instances  of  loyalty  in  disregarding  all 
ties  of  birth  and  clinging  still  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  honor.  Such  has  been  the  career  and  charac- 
ter of  Winfield  Scott,  whom  it  has  long  been  the  de- 
light of  the  nation  to  honor,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
soldier.  While  we  regret  his  loss  there  is  one  thing 
we  cannot  regret — the  bright  example  he  has  left 
for  our  emulation.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that 
his  declining  years  may  be  passed  in  peace  and  hap- 
piness, and  that  they  may  be  cheered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  country  and  the  cause  he  has  fought  for 
and  loved  so  well.  Beyond  all  that,  let  us  do 
nothing  that  can  cause  him  to  blush  for  us  ;  let  no 
defeat  of  the  army  he  has  so  long  commanded  em- 
bitter his  last  years,  but  let  our  victories  illuminate 
the  close  of  a  life  so  grand. 

"  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 
"Major-General  Commanding  U.  S.  A." 
This  indicated  the   extent  of  the  young 
General's   powers ;  —  he   was    virtual    Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  entire  Army  of  the 
Union.    The  destiny  of  the  country  was  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping.     A  greater  trust  never 
was  confided  to  a  younger  man  ;  nor  does  his 
tory  show  a  greater  trust  reposed  in  one  who 
had  done  comparatively  so  little  to  prove  his 
fitness  for  the  trust.     Time  alone  could   de- 
termine if  he  was  equal  to  his  responsibilities 
— if  he  was  the  leader  for  the  crisis. 


Note. — -In  reference  to  the  Ball's  Bluff  disaster  we  state  (page  343)  that  General  Stone  determined 
upon  the  movement  over  the  Potomac    on  his  own  responsibility.      This  statement  will  be   qualified 
only  by  the  orders  under  which  the  General  assumed  to  have  acted.     They  read  : 
"  To  Brigadier-General  Stone,  Poolesville  : 

"  General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  General  McCall  occupied  Dranesville  yesterday  and  is  still  there.  He 
will  send  out  reconnoissane.es  to-day  in  all  directions  from  that  point.  The  General  dasires  that  you  keep  a  good  look  out 
from  Leesburg,  to  see  if  the  movement  has  the  effect  to  drive  them  away.  Perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  part 
would  have  the  effect  to  move  them." 

This  was  signed  by  A.  V.  Colburn,  McClellan's  Adjutant-General.  Stone  replied,  late  the  same  day, 
(Oct.  20th,)  that  he  had  started  a  reconnoissance,  &c.  The  advance  of  Gorman's  force  under  Baker,  was 
the  "  slight  demonstration"  of  which  Stone  assumed  the  responsibility.  See  page  4fifi  fnv  McClellan's 
repudiation  of  the  movement. 
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BARDMENT AND  CAPTURE  OP  THE  PORTS  AT  HATTERAS  INLET. 
OPERATIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  STATE  OP  THE  BLOCKADE. 
THE  PRIYATKEK  SUMTER  —  PRIZES.  THE  ATTACK  ON  WILSON' 8 
ZOUAVES  ON  SANTA  ROSA  ISLAND.  HOLLTNS'  ASSAULT  ON 
THE  BLOCKADING  VESSELS.   THE  CONFLICT  AT  CHICACOMICO. 


General  Wool  relieved 

The  Hatteras  Expe         „  ,    „  . 

General  Butler  Aug.   16th, 

1861,  of  the   command  at 
Fortress     Munroe.        Butler     was     detailed 
to     active     duty.       The    War     and     Navy 
Departments  having  arranged  the  first  of  a 
series   of  expeditions  against   the    Southern 
coast,  the  command  of  the  land  forces  was 
conferred    upon   Butler — Commodore   S.   H. 
Stringham  directing  the  naval  arm.     Materi- 
als for  the  adventure  were  rapidly  gathered 
at  Fortress  Munroe  from  the  date  of  August 
16th  to  the  26th,  on  which  day  the  fleet  took 
its  departure.     It  consisted  of  the  following 
vessels  :  frigate  Minnesota,  flag-ship,  carrying 
fifty  guns;  frigate  Wabash,  fifty  guns ;  frigate 
Cumberland,  fifty  guns  ;  Susquehanna,  eleven 
guns ;    Pawnee,   eight  guns,   besides  a  pivot 
gun  ;  Harriet  Lane,  five  guns,  new  rifled  can- 
non ;  propeller  Monticello,  six  guns ;  steamers 
Adelaide  and  George  Peabody,  transports,  car- 
rying eight  hundred  troops,  of  whom  eighty 
were  regulars  (artillery)  under  command  of 
Captain  Learned.     The  volunteer  force  was 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men  from 
the  Naval  brigade,  under  command  of  Captain  i 
Nixon  ;  three  companies  from  the  Ninth  New  I 
York  volunteers,  under  command  of  Colonel  | 
Hawkins ;  and  a  detachment  from   Colonel  j 
Max  Weber's  regiment,  under  command  of 
Colonel  W.     Twooi  three  old  hulks  and  one 
or  two  schooners  were  taken  in  tow,  with  the  | 
design   of  sinking  them    at  the   mouths  of  ! 
inlets,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  navio-a-  ! 
ti>m  at  the    points  where    rebel    craft  were 
known  to  congregate.     The  tug-boats  Fanny  j 
and  Tempest  also  accompanied  the  expedition.  '■ 
45  2 


All  of  this  fleet  except  the 

ci  -l  t     /-,       t  Nature  of  the  North 

Susquehanna   and    Citnwer- 

1  Caroliua  Coast. 

land  arrived  off  Hatteras 
Inlet  during  Tuesday,  August  27th.  Not  un- 
til the  vessels  were  at  sea  were  any  but  the 
directors  of  the  enterprize  aware  of  the  point 
of  attack.  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  Sounds  of  Pam- 
lico and  Albermarle,  whose  waters  were  a 
great  rendezvous  tor  traders  running  the 
blockade.  Newbern,  Washington,  Plymouth, 
all  drove  a  brisk  business  in  the  contraband 
trade,  affording  vast  supplies  to  the  Confed- 
erate armies,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  The  dangerous  character  of  the 
coast,  with  its  long  lines  of  sand  bars,  and 
beaches  reaching  out  into  the  sea,  rendered 
that  locality  one  particularly  favorable  to 
vessels  running  the  blockade  ;  while  North 
Carolina  tar,  turpentine  and  cotton-  offered 
rich  returns  to  the  adventurous  speculator. 
It  was  mainly  to  break  up  this  commerce 
that  the  expedition  was  organized ;  though 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  North  Carolina  soil  had  much  to  do 
in  encouraging  the  demonstration.  The 
latent  Union  sentiment  in  the  State,  it  was 
supposed,  only  needed  the  presence  of 
Federal  arms  to  make  it  felt  once  more. 

Fort  Hatteras  was  an 
exceedingly  formidable 
battery.  It  was  nearly  surrounded  by  water, 
and  was  only  approached  by  a  .circuitous 
and  narrow  neck  of  land,  five  hundred  yards 
in  length— that  entire  distance  being  within 
easy  musket  range  from  the  fort.  The  cause- 
way entering  the  fort  was  commanded   by 
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The  First  Day's 

Bombardment. 


two  32-pounders,  loaded  with  grape  and  can- 
nister.  The  battery  had  a  well  protected 
bomb  proof  and  magazine.  There  was  found, 
as  its  armament,  ten  guns  mounted,  four  un- 
mounted and  one  large  columbiad,  ready  for 
mounting.  The  secresy  and  rapidity  of  pre- 
paration by  the  Federals  caught  the  rebels 
somewhat  unprepared  for  the  attack — other- 
wise a  more  obstinate  resistance  must  have 
followed  the  attempt  for  its  capture. 

Fort    Clark    lav     about 

Fort  Clark.  J 

seven  hundred  yards  away 

to  the  North.  It  was  a  small  square  struc- 
ture, mounting  five  guns,  32-pouuders,  with 
two  6-pounders  for  land  protection. 

In  and  around  these  structures  the  enemy 
bad  gathered  a  force  of  over  seven  hundred 
men,  under  the  chief  command  of  Commodore 
S.  Barron,  late  of  the  United  States  navy. 
The  Seventh  North  Carolina  volunteers,  in 
camp  and  fort,  were  commanded  by  Colonel 

Wm.  F.  Martin. 

The  bombardment  open- 
ed Wednesday  morning,  at 
ten  o'clock,  preparatory  to 
the  landing  of  the  land  forces  on  the  beach 
above  Fort  Hatteras.  The  Susquehanna,  hav- 
ing arrived,  led  off  in  the  grand  tragedy — 
lid  tremendous  shells  cutting  the  air  into 
hissing  arcs,  to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand 
of  the  beach  for  a  moment,  then  to  burst  and 
darken  the  very  heavens  with  their  wild 
havoc.  The  Wabash  followed  with  a  solid 
shot,  which  flew  shrieking  close  over  the  fort. 
In  a  short  time  most  of  the  vessels  were  pour- 
ing their  fearful  hail  into  and  around  the 
battery,  while  the  Harriet  Lane  hauled  close 
into  shore  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops  from 
the  transports  at  a  point  about  four  miles 
above  the  small  battery.  A  heavy  surf  rolled 
in  upon  the  treacherous  sands.  After  infinite 
labor,  and  the  beaching  of  three  small  boats, 
the  landing  was  suspended  for  the  day. 
Those  already  on  shore — three  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  number — were  safe  under  the  guns 
of  the  fleet.  With  two  picees  of  artilley  a 
portion  of  them  bivouacked  on  the  beach  all 
night  of  the  28th.  A  section  of  the  Coast  Guard 
found  its  way  early  the  next  day  into  Fort 
Clark — discovered  to  have  been  abandoned. 
The  bombardment  continued  during  the 
entire    first    day.        No    land    assault    was 


The  First  Pay's 
Bombardment 


attempted.  Fort  Hatteras 
replied  with  great  vigor, 
but  with  little  avail.  Its 
gunners  evidently  were  not  skilled  men  in 
target  practice.  The  shot  and  shell  of  the 
fleet  made  great  breaches  in  the  battery,  and 
cut  huge  holes  in  the  entire  section  within 
the  enclosure.  The  failure  to  effect  a  landing 
of  the  assaulting  force  compelled  the  fleet  to 
keep  up  its  fire  until  darkness  closed  around. 
Then  the  premonitions  of  a  coming  storm 
added  anxiety  to  the  impatience  of  the  Fede- 
ral commanders;  while  the  hope  of  enlisting 
the  resistless  winds  and  the  hidden  shoals  in 
their  defense  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the 
hearts  of  the  Confederates. 

Of  the  day's  operations  General  Butler,  in 
his  official  report,  said  : 

';  I  was  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane,  directing  the 
disembarkation  of  the  troops  by  means  of  signals, 
and  was  about  lauding  with  them  at  the  time  the 
boats  were  stove.  We  were  induced  to  des'st  from 
further  attempts  at  landing  troops  by  the  rising  of 
the  wind,  and  because  in  the  meantime  the  fleet  had 
opened  fire  upon  the  nearest  fort,  which  was  finally 
silenced  and  its  flag  struck.  No  firing  had  been 
opened  upon  our  troops  from  the  other  fort,  and  ita 
flag  was  also  struck.  Supposing  this  to  be  a  signal 
of  surrender,  Colonel  Weber  advanced  his  troops 
already  landed  upon  the  beach. 

"  The  Harriet  Lane,  Captain  Faunce,  by  my  direc- 
tion, tried  to  cross  the  bar  to  get  in  the  smooth 
water  of  the  inlet,  when  Are  was  opened  upon  the 
ifonttcello,  which  had  preceded  in  advance  of  us, 
from  the  other  fort.  Several  shots  struck  her,  but 
without  causing  any  casualties,  as  I  am  informed. 
So  well  convinced  were  the  officers  of  both  navy  and 
army  that  the  forts  had  surrendered  at  that  time, 
that  the  Susquehanna  had  towed  the  Cumberland  to 
an  offing.  The  fire  was  then  reopened,  as  there  was 
no  signal  from  either,  upon  both  forts.  In  the  mean- 
time a  few  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  had  advanced 
up  the  beach,  witli  Mr.  Wiegel,  who  was  acting  as 
volunteer  aid,  and  whose  gallantry  and  services  I 
wish  to  commend,  and  took  possession  of  the  small- 
er fort,  which  was  found  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  and  raised  the  American  flag  thereon. 

"  It  had  become  necessary,  owing  to  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  weather,  that  all  the  ships 
should  make  an  offing,  which  was  done  with  reluct- 
ance, from  necessity,  thus  leaving  the  troops  upon 
shore,  a  part  in  possession  of  the  small  fort, 
aoout  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  large  one,  and 
the  rest  bivouacked  upon  the  beach  near  the  place 
of  lauding,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  forts." 
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On  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  the  cannonade  open- 
ed early.  A  cloudless  sky 
and  a  clear  sea  blessed  the  cause  of  the  as- 
sailants. During  the  night  a  transport  hea- 
vily ladened  with  troops  recnforced  the  fort, 
running  down  the  Sound  which  was  yet 
open.  Fort  Clark  was  occupied  by  the 
Federal  forces,  and  refused  its  aid  to  assist 
its  late  confederate.  The  conflict  soon 
raged  with  extreme  vigor  on  both  sides.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  Confederate  flag  fluttered 
uneasily  a  moment — then  ran  down  the  hal- 
yards and  a  white  flag  was  slowly  ran  to  the 
peak.  Butler  put  ashore  in  the  tug  Fanny 
to  learn  the  Confederates1  wish.     He  said : 

"  I  then  went  with  the  Fanny  over  the  bar  into 
the  inlet.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  under 
Colonel  Wilder  inarched  up  the  beach,  and  signal 
was  made  from  the  flagship  to  cease  firing. 

"  As  the  Fanny  rounded  in  over  the  bar,  the  rebel 
steamer  Window  went  up  the  channel  having  a  large 
number  of  rebel  troops  on  board,  which  she  had 
not  landed.  We  threw  a  shot  at  her  from  the  Fanny, 
but  she  proved  to  be  out  of  range.  I  then  sent 
Lieutenant  Crosby  on  shore  to  demand  the  meaning 
of  the  white  flag.  The  boat  soon  returned,  bring- 
ing Mr.  Wiegel,  with  the  following  written  commu- 
nication from  Samuel  Barron,  late  Captain  in  the 
United  States  Navy : 

"  '  MEMORANDUM. 

"  '  Flag  officer  Samuel  Barron,  Confederate  States  Navy, 
offers  to  surrender  Fort  Hatteras,  with  all  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  the  officers  allowed  to  go  out  with  side  arms 
and  the  men  without  arms  to  retire.  S.  BARRON. 

"  '  Commanding  Naval  Defense  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

"  '  Fort  Hattebas,  Aug.  29th,  1861.' 

"  Also  a  verbal  communication  stating  that  he  had 
in  the  fort  six  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  and  a  thou- 
sand more  within  an  hour's  call,  but  that  he  was 
anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 

"  To  both  the  written  and  verbal  communication, 
I  made  the  reply  which,  follows,  and  sent  it  by  Lieu- 
tenant Crosby. 

"  '  MEMORANDUM. 

" <  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Major  General  United  States 
Army  commanding,  in  reply  to  the  communication  of  Samuel 
Barron,  commanding  forces  at  Fort  Hatteras,  cannot  admit 
the  terms  proposed.     The  terms  offered  are  these  : 

"  '  Full  capitulation. 

"  '  The  officers  and  men  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"  '  No  other  terms  admissable. 

"  '  Commanding  officers  to  meet  on  board  flugship  Minne- 
sota to  arrange  details. 

"  •  August  29th,  1861.'  " 

It  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
Lieutenant   Crosby   returned.      He  brought 


The  Surrender  of  the 
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with  him  Commodore  Bar- 
ron, Major  Andrews  and 
Colonel  Martin.  They  came 
to  accept  the  terms,  and  to  surrender  them- 
selves, their  forts  and  forces,  to  the  Federal 
commander.  Articles  of  capitulation  were 
signed  on  board  the  flag -ship  Minnesota. 
Butler  then  landed  and  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  largest  fortification.  The  number 
of  prisoners  surrendered  was  six  hundred  and 
fifteen,  who  were  all  placed  on  the  Minnesota. 
In  four  days  time  they  were  in  New  York 
harbor.  Butler  stated  his  captures  and  meas- 
ures, in  the  following  congratulatory  strain, 
in  his  report  to  General  Wool : 

"  I  may  congratulate  you  and  the  country  upon  a 
glorious  victory  in  your  department,  in  which  we 
captured  more  than  seven  hundred  prisoners,  twenty 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  a 
large  quantity  of  ordnance  stores,  provisions,  three 
valuable  prizes,  two  lightboats  and  four  stands  of 
colors,  one  of  which  had  been  presented  within  a 
week  by  the  ladies  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  to  the  North 
Carolina  defenders. 

"  By  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which 
watches  over  our  nation,  no  one,  either  of  the  fleet 
or  array,  was  in  the  least  degree  injured.  The  ene- 
my's loss  was  not  officially  reported  to  us,  but  was 
ascertained  to  be  twelve  or  fifteen  killed  and  died 
of  wounds,  and  thirty-live  wounded." 

The  first  design,  it  would  appear,  was  to 
destroy  the  forts,  stop  up  the  channel  with 
old  hulks  and  to  return,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  Fortress  Monroe  with  the  entire  force; 
but,  the  place  proved  to  be  so  strong  that 
Butler  left  Wreber  and  Hawkins'  commands 
in  possession.  The  Pawnee  and  Monticsllo 
drew  inside,  over  the  bar,  to  provide  against 
any  attempt  by  the  Confederates  to  recapture 
their  lost  prize.  No  immediate  effort,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  the  rebels  to  regain  the 
place.  The  loss  of  the  six  hundred  men,  and 
the  fear  of  further  advances  up  and  down  the 
Sounds,  threw  the  Confederates,  for  some 
time,  on  the  defensive. 

For   a   number  of  days 

Prizes. 

succeeding  the  capture, 
vessels  running  the  blockade  continued  to 
reach  the  Inlet  with  their  valuable  cargoes. 
In  all  cases  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  gunboats 
snugly  moored  inside.  The  losses  of  English 
merchants,  and  of  their  "  Southern  friends" 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Nassau  and  Hali- 
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fax,  were  serious.  A  fine  ship,  loaded  with 
cotton,  was  found  in  the  Inlet  and  seized  on 
the  29th.  Seven  vessels  slipped  into  Federal 
hands  in  the  course  of  the  two  weeks  fol- 
lowing. 

The  blockade  continued  to  be  enforced  as 
well  as  the  extensive  and  intricate  coast  line 
would  permit ;  but  August  and  September 
saw  a  great  number  of  rebel  merchantmen 
abroad,  while  the  occasional  capture  of  ves- 
sels floating  the  stars  and  stripes  proved  that 
Jefferson  Davis'  Letters  of  Marque  were  ren- 
dered available  to  legalize  piracy  and  mur- 
der on  the  high  seas. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1861, 
the  privateer  Sumter,  Cap- 
tain Semmes,  cleared  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, off  the  Mississippi  river  passes,  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  unexampled  boldness  and 
success.  She  made  captures  in  the  waters 
of  the  West  Indies  to  the  number  of  twelve 
or  fifteen,  in  three  weeks  time ;  then  stood 
in  for  the  English  port  of  Nassau,  New  Prov- 
idence, where  she  was  kindly  permitted  to 
take  in  coals  and  all  necessary  supplies,  at 
the  same  time  disgorging  her  hold  of  its 
heavy  treasures.  She  then  put  to  sea  to  be- 
come quite  a  terror  to  commerce.  Several 
fast  steamers  were  dispatched  in  her  pursuit 
- — one  of  which  found  her  at  Nassau,  but 
was  refused  the  rights  of  harbor  tarry ;  and 
the  pirate,  after  leisurely  coaling  and  refitting, 
passed  out  to  sea  one  dark  night — an  Eng- 
lish steamer,  similar  in  appearance,  putting 
out  before  her  to  draw  away  the  vigilant 
Federal  cruiser.*     The  ruse  succeeded,   and 

*  The  English  authorities  openly  served  "  the 
cause."  on  another  more  remarkable  occasion,  when 
the  rebel  steamer  Nashville  was  permitted  to  leave 
Southampton,  and  the  Federal  gunboat  Tuscarora 
was  detained  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
give  the  rebel  craft  an  opportunity  for  escape.  An 
English  frigate  lay  alongside  the  Tuscarora,  with  Ores 
up  and  guns  shotted,  to  prevent  the  gunboat  from 
pursuit.  This  act  was  by  decision  of  the  Ministry. 
It  was  only  one  of  many  instances  where  neutrality 
was  practiced  to  aid  the  rebel  cause.  Without  hav- 
ing formally  recognized  the  Southern  States  as  a 
power,  the  English  Government  conceded  them  all 
the  rights  of  a  belligerent.  The  Nashville  having 
put  into  Southampton  November  2lst,  1861,  after 
having  burnt  the  clipper  ship  Harvey  Birch,  within 
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the  Sumter  again  skimmed  the  water  to  the 
great  destruction  of  shipping  and  goods. 
After  much  endeavor  to  force  her  into  close 
quarters,  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Tuscarora  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  privateer  in  the  Eng- 
lish harbor  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  had  put 
in  for  supplies  and  to  communicate  with  her 
friends.  The  Federal  gunboat  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Algesiras,  opposite,  where  she 
lay  for  many  weeks,  holding  the  pirate  craft 
a  close  prisoner.  The  Tuscarora,  was  after 
several  weeks,  relieved  of  her  guard  duty  by 
the  Kearsage"1  and  betook  herself  to  English 
harbors  to  watch  the  course  of  the  Nashville 
— with  what  success  we  detail  in  the  foot 
note  below.  The  Sumter,  thus  confined,  wTas 
abandoned  by  her  captain  and  crew,  who 
sought  for  and  found  in  English  ship  yards 
another  craft  with  which  to  prey  upon  com- 
merce. It  is  consoling  to  know  that  Captain 
Semmes'  second  ship,  the  Alabama,  destroyed 
much  property  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  afloat  in  American  bottoms. 

The  Confederates  hast- 
ened, after  their  success  at 
Bull  Run,  to  the  lines  of  the 
Potomac  below  Washington,  erecting  power- 
ful batteries  at  Acquia  Creek,  Pig  Point,  and 
at  other  positions  commanding  the  approach 
to  the  Capital  by  the  river.  The  navigation 
of  the  river,  in  consequence,  soon  became 
dangerous,  though  the  Union  gunboats,  by 
their  constant  vigilance,  kept  the  Confeder- 
ates, up  to  the  middle  of  October,  from  clos- 
ing the  stream  to  transportation.  The  vast 
army  around  the  Capital  required  supplies 
which  the  river  was  requisite  to  furnish  with 
economy  and  dispatch.  Its  blockade,  there- 
fore, became  a  serious  matter  to  the  Commis- 
sariat ;  yet,  week  after  week  witnessed  the 
growth  of  batteries  and  the  gradual  sealing 
of  the  stream  and  no  special  effort  was  made 
to  check  their  progress.  By  October  30th 
the  blockade  was  quite  complete,  and  so  re- 
mained until  after  the  evacuation  of  Manas- 
sight  of  the  English  coast,  (November  19th,)  waa 
allowed  to  sail  February  3d,  1862  ;  the  rebel  Com- 
missioners, Mason  and  Slidell,  arrived  in  London 
January  30th.  Their  friends  pointed  to  their  release 
by  English  threats,  and  to  the  Federal  gunboat  ly- 
ing under  British  guns,  as  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Ministry. 
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sas  (February  8th.  1862)— 
a  period  of  over  three 
months-during  which  time 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  was  almost 
entirely  suspended.  Only  an  occasional  ad- 
venturer, favored  by  wind  and  tide  and  cov- 
ered by  darkness,  passed  up  or  down.  Even 
the  powerful  gunboats  were  driven  from  their 
old  haunts — so  completely  were  the  Confed- 
erates entrenched.  As  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railway  was  in  Confederate 
hands,  at  Harper's  Ferry  the  isolation  of 
Washington  became  a  painful  reality — the 
remaining  avenues  of  approach  being  by  the 
single  railway  from  Baltimore  and  by  the  out- 
of-the-way  Annapolis  track — both  located  in 
a  State  secure  from  insurrection  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  heavy  Federal  columns  at 
commanding  points.  Who  was  responsible 
for  the  blockade  ?  Not  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, since  its  gunboats  and  tugs  struggled 
against  the  batteries,  unaided,  until  power- 
less before  the  multitude  of  guns.  The  hope 
of  the  War  Department  was  to  open  the  Po- 
tomac by  forcing  the  rebels  back  from  Manas- 
sas ;  but,  the  long  delay  in  obtaining  Manas- 
sas proved  disastrous  to  that  hope,  and  to  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  wholly  belongs 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  that  long  continued 
and  mortifying  blockade. 

During  all  the  hot  sea- 
son, when  it  was  supposed 
operations  on  the  Gulf 
coast  were  impossible  to  unacclimated  men, 
the  blockade  was  not  intermitted.  Off  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Apa- 
lachicola,  as  well  as  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  the  squadrons  hov- 
ered, everywhere  striving  to  do  their  arduous 
duty.  If  many  fleet  steamers,  with  valuable 
cargoes  of  supplies  to  the  Confederate  army 
and  people,  passed  in  and  out — if  au  occa- 
sional privateer  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
Federal  look-outs — it  was  owing  to  the  intri- 
cate nature  of  a  coast  line  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  harbors — many  of  them  having  sev- 
eral entrances.  A  fleet,  numerous  enough  to 
have  guarded  every  inlet,  pass,  bayou,  gulf, 
and  river  mouth,  would  have  counted  its 
keels  by  hundreds.  The  many  captures  made 
all  along  the  coast,  attested  the  alertness  of 
those  on  the  wearisome  duty. 
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Pensacola  harbor,  for 
many  months  after  the  fall 
of  Sumter,  became  a  point 
of  unabated  interest.  Fort  Pickens,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  assn  a  d 
a  position  of  efficiency  which  defied  the  pow- 
er of  General  Bragg  and  his  batteries.  Lin- 
ing the  low  sand  beach  for  several  miles  with 
powerful  guns,  the  rebel  General  made  Pick- 
ens the  centre  of  a  circle  into  which  to  pour 
his  hail  of  iron  ;  but,  the  storm,  though 
threatened  and  expected,  never  occurred — 
why,  is  among  the  unwritten  mysteries  of 
Bragg's  Pensacola  campaign. 

The  dreary  monotony  of  that  sleepy  region 
was  disturbed  on  the  night  of  October  9th, 
(1861,)  when  the  Confederates,  about  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  crossed  to  Santa  Rosa  island 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  camp  of 
Wilson's  Zouaves  (the  Sixth  New  York  vol- 
unteers) lying  about  two  miles  away  from 
Fort  Pickens.  The  enter- 
prise was  regarded  as  an 
offset  to  the  bold  affair  of 
Sept.  13th,  when  Lieutenant  Russel,  with  his 
boat's  crew,  destroyed  the  privateer  Judah, 
under  the  guns  of  the  Navy  Yard.  The  rebel 
design  was  to  rout  the  Zouaves,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  make  a  bold  dash  for  the  Fort, 
from  the  east  or  land  side,  spiking  the  out- 
lying batteries  and  following  the  Zouaves 
into  the  fortification.  The  night  chosen  was 
one  of  inky  darkness,  during  which  the  Con- 
federates passed  over,  and,  having  landed  at 
a  point  some  eight  miles  away,  came  down 
cautiously  upon  the  camp.  The  transports 
remained  close  in  upon  the  beach,  in  order  to 
be  on  hand  for  emergencies.  The  camp  con- 
tained but  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
Zouaves — the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
being  absent  at  Tortugas  and  intermediate 
localities.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  eneiny 
in  three  columns  of  about  five  hundred  each. 
The  soft  sand  of  the  island  so  deadened  the 
sound  of  approaching  feet  that  the  sentinels 
were  engaged  at  their  posts  and  the  camp 
assailed  at  three  points  before  they  were 
aroused.  Colonel  Wilson  and  his  men  in- 
stantly turned  out,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  repel  the  assault.  Detachments  were  de- 
tailed to  meet  the  flanking  columns,  while 
another   body  prepared  to  meet  the  centre. 
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The  Attack  on 
Wilson's  Zouaves. 


General  Anderson  led  on 
his  men  with  loud  cries  of 
"  No  quarter  to  Wilson's 
men."  He  penetrated  to  the  Quartermaster's 
department,  in  the  rear  of  the  Colonel's  quar- 
ters. The  conflict  was  of  the  most  desperate 
and  stubborn  character.  It  raged  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  half-past  eight. 
Colonel  Wilson's  quarters  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, as  were  those  of  most  of  his  men. 
About  five  o'clock  reenforcements  of  regulars 
from  the  Fort  came  to  their  assistance,  Captain 
Hildt's  and  Captain  Robertson's  companies, 
and  two  companies  under  Major  Arnold,  in 
all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Captain 
Dobie,  with  company  A,  of  Colonel  Wilson's 
regiment,  also  came  up  at  the  same  time. 
The  total  number  of  the  Union  troops  at  this 
time  wras  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
— none  of  the  companies  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  either  regulars  or  volunteers,  being 
full.  As  the  day  began  to  break  the  rebels 
sadly  realized  that  the  chance  to  carry 
out  their  original  plan  of  annihilating  Colo- 
nel Wilson's  regiment  was  gone,  and  as  the 
Union  forces  at  this  time  made  several  bril- 
liant charges,  the  enemy  sounded  a  retreat. 

Then  commenced  a  contest  in  which  both 
parties  showed  remarkable  valor  and  tenacity. 
The  regulars  fought  with  a  steady  will  that 
greatly  served  to  tone  down  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  Zouaves  who  were,  at  all  mo- 
ments, ready  for  the  hand  to  hand  encounter. 
The  line  of  the  retreat  was  contested,  for 
eight  miles,  when  the  Confederates  gained 
the  shore  and  commenced  their  reembarka- 
tion  They  sought  to  cover  their  escape  but 
suffered  severely.  Charge  after  charge  was 
made  by  the  Zouaves  and  regulars — in  all 
instances  with  success.  The  steamer  and 
scows  used  as  transports  were  fairly  riddled 
by  the  rifle  balls  of  the  Federalists.  One 
scow  finally  swamped  under  its  over  load, 
and  the  steamer  had  to  receive,  under  fire, 
the  bulk  of  the  rebel  force — or  so  much  of  it 
as  had  not  been  killed,  wounded,  taken  pris- 
oners or  scattered  over  the  sand  wastes. 
Thirty  were  secured  as  prisoners  and  twenty- 
one  were  buried  by  Wilson's  men.  The  entire 
rebel  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  drowned  and 
prisoners,  was  ascertained  to  exceed  three 
hundred.     The  Federal  loss  was :    Zouaves, 
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Wilson's  Zouaves. 


ten  killed,  sixteen  wounded 
and  nine  prisoners ;  regu- 
lars, four  killed,  twenty 
wounded  and  ten  prisoners. 

This  affair  served,  for  the  moment,  to  break 
the  ennui  of  that  lonely  island  occupation. 
It  greatly  inspirited  the  field  forces  and  the 
garrison.  Their  only  pastime,  for  months, 
had  been  alligator  hunting  and  snake  chases 
— the  islands  and  adjacent  lagunes  bearing 
prolific  crops  of  these  loathesome  creatures. 
After  the  fight,  however,  matters  subsided 
again,  and  Bragg's  five  thousand  men  did  lit- 
tle else  than  fight  the  coast  fever  and  mos- 
quitoes during  their  further  stay  in  that  vi- 
cinity. The  rebel  commander,  notwithstand- 
ing his  long  line  of  batteries,  enveloping 
Pickens  like  a  terrible  half-moon,  never  es- 
sayed the  task  of  "  driving  the  Federals  out 
like  hornets"  from  their  frowning  fortress. 

The  blockading  squad-  commander  Hollins' 
ron  off  the  Mississippi  river  Attack  on  the  Block- 
mouths  was  excited  by  a  adiug  Vussels- 
rather  unique  diversion  of  the  redoubtable 
Commander  Hollins,  whose  bombardment  of 
the  adobe  huts  of  San  Juan  was  his  latest 
naval  exploit.  The  Commander  planned  an 
expedition  of  fire  rafts,  gunboats  and  a  ram, 
against  the  blockading  vessels  then  infesting 
the  river  above  the  passes,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  commerce  with  the  Southern  me- 
tropolis, He  proposed  to  "  raise  the  block- 
ade" by  sinking  the  squadron.  The  rebel 
gunboat  Ivy  came  down  the  river  on  the  9th 
of  October  (1861)  to  reconnoitre  and  challenge 
the  vessels  to  a  long  range  fight.  As  she  had 
performed  the  same  service  several  times,  no 
unusual  importance  was  attached  to  her  visit, 
although  the  evidence  of  a  new  rifled  gun  of 
long  range  on  her  decks,  was  rendered  rather 
unpleasantly  evident  to  the  Federal  steamer, 
Richmond,,  and  the  ships  Preble  and  Vincennes. 
The  10th  and  11th  passed  without  any  further 
demonstration  ;  but,  at  three  A.  m.  of  the  12th, 
the  Richmond  was  startled  by  a  shock  from 
an  ugly  looking  monster,  which  suddenly 
burst  out  of  the  darkness  and  came  steaming 
down  like  a  messenger  of  vengeance.  She 
struck  the  Richmond  abreast  the  port  chan- 
nels, raking  a  coal  transport  from  the  steam- 
er's lashings,  and  making  an  ugly  hole  in  the 
ship's  side— three  planks  being  stove  in  two 
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Commander  Hoiiins'  feet  below  the  water  line. 
Attack  on  the  Block-     The  men  were  quickly  at 

ading  Squadron.  thejr  quarterS)    and>    as  the 

ram  passed  abreast  the  ship,  the  entire  port 
battery  gave  the  adventurer  a  salute  of  iron 
hail.  The  Richmond' 's  cable  was  then  slipped 
and  she  proceeded  to  drop  down  the  river — 
the  other  ships  of  the  blockade  being  signal- 
ed to  pass  on  ahead,  while  the  Richmond  cov- 
ered their  exit  by  way  of  the  S.  W.  pass,  to 
the  Gulf.  The  ram  did  not  again  make  her 
appearance.  The  river  above  presented  a 
somewhat  startling  spectacle.  A  line  of  blaz- 
ing fire  rafts  stretched  entirely  across  the 
channel,  bearing  down  upon  the  squadron 
with  the  current.  Behind  them,  to  assist  in 
the  consummation  of  the  proposed  destruc- 
tion, were  five  steamers,  well  armed  and  of 
light  draught,  ready  to  play  upon  the  Federal 
ships  from  any  quarter.  The  Preble  passed 
the  bar  in  safety,  but  the  Vincennes  and  Rich- 
mond grounded.  Captain  Pope  in  his  report 
said : 

"  This  occurred  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  ene- 
my, who  were  now  down  the  river  with  the  fire 
steamers,  commenced  firing  at  us,  while  we  return- 
ed the  fire  from  our  port  battery  and  rifled  gun  on 
the  poop — our  shot,  however,  falling  short  of  the 
enemy,  while  their  shell  burst  on  all  sides  of  us,  and 
several  passed  directly  over  the  ship. 

"  At  half-past  nine  Commander  Handy,  of  the  Vin- 
cennes, mistaking  my  signal  to  the  ships  outside  the 
bar  to  get  under  way  for  a  signal  to  abandon  his 
ship,  came  on  board  the  Richmond  with  all  his  of- 
ficers and  a  large  number  of  the  crew,  the  remain- 
der having  gone  on  board  the  Water  Witch.  Cap- 
tain Handy  before  leaving  his  ship  had  placed  a 
slow  match  at  the  magazine.  Having  waited  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  an  explosion,  I  directed  Command- 
er Handy  to  return  to  his  ship  with  his  crew,  to 
start  his  water,  and  if  necessary,  at  his  own  request, 
to  throw  overboard  his  small  guns,  for  the  purpose 
of  lightening  his  ship,  and  to  carry  out  a  kedge  with 
a  cable  to  heave  off  by.  At  ten  a.  m.  the  enemy 
ceased  firing,  and  withdrew  up  the  river.  During 
the  engagement  a  shell  entered  our  quarter  port, 
and  one  of  the  boats  was  stove  by  another  shell." 

The  two  ships  were  dragged  over  the  bar 
safely  during  the  day.  CajJtain  Pope  stated 
that  he  would  have  stopped  at  Pilot-town 
(the  junction  of  the  passes),  and  there  have 
given  battle,  but  the  great  length  of  the  flag 
ship  would  not  allow  her  to  wind   so  as  to 
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present  a  broadside.     She  had,  therefore,  to 
fight  with  her  head  down  stream. 

On  the  success  of  this 
"  expedition"  the  New  Or- 
leans people  counted  with  confidence.  It  was 
a  well  conceived  plan  for  ridding  the  river 
of  a  provoking  obstruction ;  but,  it  was  so 
badly  executed  as  to  result  in  nothing.  The 
report  of  Commodore  Hollins,  however,  made 
it  a  grand  success.     It  read : 

"  Fokt  Jackson,  Oct.  12th,  1861. 

"  Last  night  I  attacked  the  blockaders  with  my 
little  fleet.  I  succeeded,  after  a  very  short  struggle, 
in  driving  them  all  aground  on  the  Southwest  Pass 
bar,  except  the  Preble,  which  I  sunk. 

"  I  captured  a  prize  from  them,  and  after  they 
were  fast  in  sand  I  peppered  them  well. 

"  There  were  no  casualties  on  our  side.  It  was  a 
complete  success.  HOLLINS." 

The  prize  referred  to  was  the  coal  trans- 
port cut  away  from  the  Richmond' 's  side  on 
the  first  shock  of  the  ram.  No  Federal  ves- 
sel was  sunk  nor  any  disabled.  The  Com- 
modore rested  on  his  honors,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more.  But  to  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  tried  the  principle  of  the  water 
ram,  and  his  partial  success  served  to  incite 
those  other  efforts,  in  the  same  direction, 
which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  most  powerful  agent  of  destruction. 

The    Confederates    were 
further  delighted,  at  this      ^^ ,?  °!e  Nash" 

°  ville,  &c. 

time,  by  the  escape  from 
Charleston  S.  C.  harbor,  (October  11th,)  of 
the  steamer  Nashville,  having  on  board  a  val- 
uable cargo  of  cotton  and  turpentine.  Also 
of  the  steamer  Theodora,  October  12  th,  with 
the  Commissioners  extraordinary  of  the  South- 
ern Government  to  the  Courts  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Cloud,  viz  :  James  M.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  John  Slidell  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Nashville  passed  out  of  the  harbor  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  October  11th,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Robert  B.  Pegram,  formerly 
of  the  United  States  navy.  She  was  a  fine 
fleet  craft,  stolen  from  her  New  York  owners 
by  the  South  Carolina  "  authorities,"  be/ore 
the  date  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation 
of  April  13th,  with  the  design  of  making  her 
the  nucleus  of  the  proposed  Confederate  navy. 
Could  those  authorities  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  "appropriating"  Government  vessels 
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Escape  of  the  Nash-  lunder    of   thft     resources 

ville,  &c.  >■ 

of  the  United  States,  they 

might  have  had  a  navy  with  which  to  defend 
their  harbors  quite  effectually.  The  Theodora 
passed  out  the  night  following  the  Nashville's 
escape,  running  direct  for  Cardenas,  Cuba. 
The  drama  of  their  arrest  by  the  vigilant 
Commauder  Wilkes,  was  soon  to  follow,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important 
events  of  the  year. 

A  somewhat  remarkable 

The  C'hicacomico  a.    .  ,  ,, 

._. .  conflict    occurred    on    the 

Aflair. 

Hatteras  beach,  Oct.  4th 
and  5th,  which  deserves  more  than  a  brief 
Summary  allusion. 

The  20th  Indiana  regiment,  Colonel  Brown, 
was  dispatched  by  Colonel  Hawkins — com- 
mandant at  the  fort — to  form  a  camp  at  Chi- 
cacomico,  a  settlement  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Inlet,  where  a  number  of  Unionists 
were  understood  to  dwell.  The  camp  was 
formed  for  their  protection.  The  regiment 
proceeded,  late  in  September,  to  the  point 
named,  in  the  propeller  Fanny,  accompanied 
by  the  gunboats  Ceres  and  General  Putnam. 
Nothing  transpired  to  cause  alarm  until  the 
capture,  by  the  rebels,  of  the  Fanny,  on  the 
29th  of  S(  ptember,  when  she  was  proceeding 
from  the  fort  to  the  camp,  with  a  full  cargo 
of  stores  and  forty  men,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  30th  Indiana  and  9th  New  York  regi- 
ments. This  capture  was  effected  by  three 
armed  steamers.  It  much  encouraged  the 
enemy,  and  a  bold  descent  was  arranged,  by 
which  the  camp  of  Colonel  Brown  was  to  be 
cut  off  and  the  troops  captured.  It  was  also 
determined  to  "punish"  those  Union  families 
at  Chicacomico,  who  had  given  the  Federal- 
ists such  warm  welcome. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  October  4th,  Colo- 
nel Brown  discovered  five  rebel  steamers, 
with  flatboats  and  schooners  in  tow,  emer»- 
ing  from  Croatan  Sound,  steering  for  the 
Federal  encampment.  Colonel  Brown  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  these  fuctsto  Colo- 
nel Hawkins  at  the  Fort,  informing  him  that 
he  would  retreat  to  the  lighthouse  at  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  steamers  succeeded  in  landing 
over  fifteen  hundred  men  about  three  miles 
above  Colonel  Brown's  position,  and  proceed- 
ed to  land  troops  further  down,  their  policy 
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being  to  cut  off  Brown's 
retreat.  This,  however,  they 
failed  to  do,  for  Colonel 
Brown  destroyed  whatever  property  was  not 
portable,  and,  after  a  double  quick  march 
through  the  sand,  reached  the  lighthouse  in 
the  evening,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty — most 
of  them  being  stragglers,  and  officers  trying 
to  reclaim  them,  taken  prisoners. 

Colonel  Hawkins,  apprised  of  this  attempt 
to  bag  the  whole  regiment,  at  once  commu- 
nicated with  the  fleet,  and  then  marched, 
with  six  companies,  to  the  lighthouse,  to  re- 
enforce  Colonel  Brown.  Of  the  fleet,  the 
Susquehanna  and  Monticello  were  present. 
These  vessels  at  once  moved  up  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  lighthouse.  Thus  affairs  stood 
during  the  evening  and  night  of  the  4th.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  Monticello,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Braine,  doubled  the 
cape  and  proceeded  along  the  shore  to  look 
for  the  enemy.  The  vessel  had  not  gone  far 
when  the  rebels  were  seen,  whereupon  the 
Monticello  opened  fire.  The  exploding  shells 
did  the  work  proposed.  Not  only  were  the 
rebels  scattered  in  every  direction,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  precision  with  which  the  shells 
were  thrown,  many  were  killed,  wounded  or 
driven  to  the  water.  It  is  said  that  a  single 
shell,  entering  the  side  of  one  of  the  schoon- 
ers, exploded  in  her  hold,  filling  the  air  with 
the  wreck,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  hu- 
man beings.  It  was  an  appalling  sacrifice. 
The  level  and  barren  beach,  being  but  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  afforded  no  spot 
of  refuge  from  the  terrible  missiles,  which  not 
only  swept  the  sands,  but  wTere  dropped 
among  the  vessels  beyond.  Dead  bodies 
strewed  the  beach  and  sank  in  the  waters. 
Accoutrements,  guns,  clothing,  musical  in- 
struments were  flung  aside  in  despair,  and 
each  soldier  sought  such  place  of  refuge  as 
the  barren  spot  offered — a  sand  heaj) — a 
clump  of  bushes,  a  scrub  oak  or  holly  tree. 
For  three  and  one  half  hours  the  rain  of  shot 
and  shell  was  not  intermitted,  and  only  ceas- 
ed when  night  drew  its  pitying  veil  over  the 
field.  The  Monticello  having  expended  one 
hundred  and  eighty  shells  withdrew  to  the 
cape.  The  forces  there  then  marched  to  the 
Fort,  accompanied  by  the  families  of  Union- 
ists who  had  fled  from  Chicacomico  to  avoid 
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the  threatened  vengeance  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens from  the  mainland.  It  was  a  mistake  in 
the  Federal  commander  not  to  have  moved 
his  forces  up  the  beach  to  co-operate  with  the 
Monticello.  Had  there  been  a  few  companies 
present  the  entire  rebel  force  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  secured.  As  it  was,  the  dis- 
aster covered  the  enemy  with  confusion,  and 
sent  an  alarm  through  the  rebel  heart  at  the 
mention  of  the  word  gunboat.  Yet,  the  se- 
cession journals,  true  to  their  old  instincts, 


gave  forth  accounts  astonishing  for  their  mis- 
statements. The  Norfolk  Day  Book,  then  con- 
sidered good  authority,  reported  only  one 
man  wounded ;  and,  to  the  latest  day,  when 
the  carnage  was  confessed  by  those  engaged 
in  the  expedition,  that  journal  never  gave 
any  other  statement  of  the  disaster.  The 
truth,  in  that  instance  as  in  many  others,  was 
not  calculated  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart" — 
therefore  it  was  suppressed.  The  actual  rebel 
loss  wan  never  published. 
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Unity  of  the  War 
Feeling. 


Throughout  the  North 
public  sentiment  remain- 
ed, up  to  the  meeting 
of  Congress  in  December  (1861),  a  unit  on  the 
policy  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Scarcely  a  voice  was  raised,  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  the  Free  States,  for  peace 
or  in  justification  of  the  Southern  movement. 
This  solidity  of  feeling  and  purpose  gave  the 
Administration  great  cause  for  satisfaction, 
filling,  as  it  did,  its  armies,  its  coffers,  its 
commissariat,  and  indicating  the  straight  for- 
ward course  to  pursue.  No  government  could 
have  been  more  loyally  or  more  materially 
sustained. 

August  2d,  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
passed  its  War  tax  and  modified  tariff  bills, 
supplying  the  National  exchequer  with  funds 
for  immediate  use.  The  Army  bill  authoriz- 
ed an  equivalent  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men  for  active  service,  including  all  arms  of 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  Under  this 
act  enlistments-  were  active,  and  generals 
in  the  field  found  themselves  with  men  ade- 
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suppressing    the    rebellion  ,  . 

11  °  tional  Army. 

vi  et  armis.     Up  to  August 

loth,  the  States  had  answered  the  President's 

first  and  second  calls  thus  prodigally  : 

Inf.  Cav.  Art.  Total. 

Connecticut 4,188  100         4,288 

Illinois 41,000  8,000          49,000 

In. liana 30.000  2,000  500  32,500 

Iowa 16,10  i  3,600         19,700 

Kansas 4,000  i  .000  200  5.200 

Massachusetts 29 ,000 350  29 ,350 

Maine 8,000  1,200          9.200 

Michigan 18,784  5,800  300  24^884 

Minnesota 3,000 3,000 

»wYork 85,000  5,000  500  90,500 

New  Jersey 9,000       9,000 

New  Hampshire 5 .000        200  5 ,200 

Ohio 63,000  3,500  600  67.100 

Pennsylvania  51,000  4,000  800  :5,s00 

Rhode  Island 2,628 750  3.378 

Vermont 5,000  100          5,100 

Wisconsin 10,000  1,200  1.100  12,300 

Total 384,700     35,500         5,300    425.500 

To  these  enormous  numbers  must  be  added 
the  National  and  State  troops  provided  by 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  viz  : 

National.  State. 

Kentucky 8,000  17,000 

Missouri 9,500  19.500 

Also  the  quotas  supplied  by  the  following 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  viz  : 
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California 
Delaware. 


The  National  Army. 


4.S00    Maryland 3,600 

1,600     Hist.  Columbia 1,750 

Also  the  enlistments  in  the 
regular  service  numbering 
about  9,500. 

Giving  as  the  grand  total  of  men  enlisted 
in  the  Union  cause,  from  April  15th  to  Au- 
gust 15th,  (1861,)  the  aggregate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  At  the  date  last  named  there  were, 
in  the  field,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  Of  this  vast  mass  Mc- 
Clellan  had  (at  the  date  of  Sept.  14th)  in  the 
immediate  Department  of  the  Potomac  (in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  Annapolis,  Lower 
Virginia,  and  the  defenses  around  Washing- 
ton,) one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men 
of  all  service.  One  month  later,  the  Com- 
manding-General held  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  under  call,  with  which 
to  assail  the  Confederate  Capital. 

The  Confederate    forces 
Confederate  Forces  in      en]lsted  to  A  t   lgt 

tile  tii'lu  l 

were  put  down  by  rebel 
writers  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand; but,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  numbers 
were  in  the  field  at  that  time.  In  Eastern 
Virginia  there  were  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  Junction  (Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1862i.  In  Western  Virginia  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand.  In  Tennes- 
see, up  to  the  fall  of  Nashville  (Feb.  25th, 
1862,)  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand. 
In  Missouri,  up  to  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge 
(March  6th,  8th,  1862),  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
five  thousand.  These  figures  are  outside  es- 
timates, drawn  from  the  concessions  of  the 
Southern  authorities  after  their  several  defeats 
in  the  departments  named  ;  and,  from  a  care- 
ful collaboration  of  accounts  bearing  on  this 
question,  we  are  prepared  to  state  with  con- 
fidence that,  at  no  time  prior  to  the  advance 
on  Richmond  from  Yorktown  (May  2d,  1862), 
had  the  Confederate  generals  more  than  two 
thirds  the  number  of  available  men,  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  than  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Union  commanders.  The  great  diversity  of 
opinions  and  statements  on  this  point  ren- 
ders exactness  of  estimate  impossible ;  still,  we 
are  confident  that  we  have  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  truth  in  our  figures  and  as- 
sumptions. 
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passed  by  the  extra  session 
of  Congress,  was,  to  some  extent,  enforced. 
This  important  measure  and  the  proclama- 
tion for  its  enforcement  we  subjoin  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  if,  during  the  present  or  any  future  insur- 
rection against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
after  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
declared,  by  proclamation,  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  there- 
of obstructed,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, or  by  the  power  vested  in  the  marshals  by 
law,  any  person  or  peisons,  his,  her,  or  their  agent, 
attorney,  or  employee,  shall  purchase  or  acquire, 
sell  or  give,  any  property  of  whatsoever  kind  or  de- 
scription, with  intent  to  use  or  employ  the  same,  or 
suffer  the  same  to  be  used  or  employed,  in  aiding, 
abetting,  or  promoting  such  insurrection  or  resist- 
ance to  the  laws,  or  any  person  or  persons,  engaged 
therein  ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons,  being  the  own- 
er or  owners  of  any  such  property,  shall  knowingly 
use  or  employ,  or  consent  to  the  use  or  employment 
of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  all  such  property  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  lawful  subject  of  prize  and  capture 
wherever  found  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
seized,  confiscated  and  condemned. 

"Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  prizes 
and  captures  shall  be  condemned  in  the  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  amount,  or  in  admiralty  in  a  in  district  in 
which  the  same  may  be  seized,  and  into  which  they 
may  be  taken  and  proceedings  first  instituted. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Attor- 
ney-General, or  any  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  in  which  said  property  may  at  the  time  be, 
may  institute  the  proceedings  of  condemnation,  and 
in  such  case  they  shall  be  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  ;  or  any  person  may  file  an  infor- 
mation with  such  an  attorney,  in  which  case  the 
proceedings  shall  be  for  the  use  of  such  informer 
and  the  United  States  in  equal  parts. 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever 
hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrection  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  any  person 
claimed  to  be  held  to  labor  or  service  under  the 
law  of  any  State  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by 
the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed 
to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawful  agent  of  such  person,  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  United  States  ;  or  shall  be 
required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such 
labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful 
agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed  in  or  upon  any 
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fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  intrenchment, 
or  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever, 
against  the  Government  and  lawful  authority  of  he 
United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the 
person  to  wJiom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to 
be  due  shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  And  whenever  thereafter  the  per- 
son claiming  such  labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  en- 
force his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  an- 
swer to  such  claim  that  the  person  whose  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  had  been  employed  in  hostile  ser- 
vice against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"  Approved,  August  6th,  1861." 

The  Proclamation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
was  as  follows  : 

"  Washington,  Friday,  Aug.  16th,  1861. 
li  Whereas,  On  the  loth  day 
of  April,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  an  in- 
surrection against  the  laws,  Constitution,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  had  broken 
out  within  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions, and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that 
purpose,'  approved  Feb.  29th,  1795,  did  call  forth 
the  militia  to  suppress  said  insurrection  and  cause 
the  laws  of  the  Union  to  be  duly  executed,  and  the 
insurgents  have  failed  to  disperse  by  the  time  di- 
rected by  the  President ;  and  whereas,  such  insur- 
rection has  since  broken  out  and  yet  exists  within 
the  States  oi  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  ;  and  whereas,  the  insurgents  in  all  the 
said  States  claim  to  act  under  authority  thereof,  and 
such  claim  is  not  disclaimed  or  repudiated  by  the 
person  exercising  the  functions  of  Government  in 
each  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part  or  parts  thereof 
in  which  combinations  exist,  nor  has  such  insurrec- 
tion been  suppressed  by  said  States. 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, July  13th,  1S61,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  States  of  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Florida, 
(except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
of  such  other  parts  of  that  State,  and  the  other 
States  hereinbefore  named,  as  may  maintain  a  loyal 
adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  or  may 
be  from  time  to  time  occupied  and  controlled  by  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  said  insurgents,) 
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are  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  same  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  with 
the  exceptions  aforesaid,  and  the  citizens  of  other 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
lawful, and  will  remain  unlawful  until  such  insurrec- 
tion shall  cease  or  has  been  suppressed  ;  that  all 
goods  and  chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming 
from  any  of  said  States,  with  the  exceptions  afore- 
said, into  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  special  license  and  permission  of  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  proceed- 
ing to  any  of  said  States,  with  the  exceptions  afore- 
said, by  land  or  water,  together  with  the  vessel  or 
vehicle  conveying  the  same,  or  conveying  persons 
to  and  from  said  States  with  said  exceptions  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  that  from  and  af- 
ter fifteen  days  from  the  issuing  of  this  proclama- 
tion, all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  any  of  said 
States  with  said  exceptions,  found  at  sea  or  in  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  will  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  District 
Attorneys,  Marshals,  and  officers  of  the  Revenue 
and  of  the  Military  and  Naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  vigilant  in  the  execution  of  said  act, 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures imposed  or  declared  by  it,  leaving  any  party 
who  may  think  himself  aggrieved  thereby  to  his  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
remission  of  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which  the 
said  Secretary  is  authorized  by  law  to  grant,  if,  in 
his  judgment,  the  special  circumstances  of  any  case 
shall  require  such  remission. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

"Done  in  the  City  of  Washington,  this  16th  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord   1861,  snd  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 
"  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

"  By  the  President, 

"  WM.  H.  SEWARD,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  act,  though  quali- 

j,     ,     ,         .,       ,.   ,  Nullity  of  the  Act. 

bed  by  its  title  to  cover 
only  such  property  as  had  been  "  used  for  in- 
surrectionary purposes,"  was  designed  to  be 
retaliatory.  The  friends  of  the  Slave  regard- 
ed it  as  the  first  step  towards  his  enfranchise- 
ment. But,  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  dead  letter  in  spite  of  its  Congressional  au- 
thority and  Executive  endorsement.  No 
commander  of  a  department  saw  it  enforced, 
if  we  except  Fremont's  attempt  in  Missouri, 
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and  some  few  cases  under 
Nullity  of  the  Act.       General     Butler's    rule    in 

New  Orleans.  Rather,  it  was  set  aside,  and 
orders  were  promulgated  by  officers  of  all 
grades,  forbidding  slaves  within  their  lines — 
thus  denying  them  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  act  and  bidding  the  law  defiance,* 

Seizures  for  confiscation 

Seizures  of  Rebel  i       •       -nt  -\t      i 

were  made  in  New    lork 

Property. 

early  in  September,  under 
the  act  of  July  30th,  1861.  This  professedly 
provided  "  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports and  for  other  purposes,"  but  was  par- 
ticularly designed  to  confiscate  rebel  proper- 
ty in  vessels  or  afloat.  Section  6th  of  this 
act  we  may  quote  : 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and 
after  fifteen  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  said  procla- 
mation, as  provided  in  the  last  foregoing  section  of 
this  act,  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  said  State  or  part 
of  a  State  whose  inhabitants  are  so  declared  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  found  at  sea,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  United  States." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  Sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York  proceeded 
against  numerous  parties;  but, -the  interpre- 
tation given  to  the  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  forfeitures  and  penal- 
ties, as  well  as  transfers  and  sales,  real 
or  fictitious,  made  by  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty seized,  served  to  render  the  law  almost 
inoperative.  The  processes  for  its  enforcement 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  existed,  in  com- 
mercial circles,  a  large  and  powerful  class 
who  were  ready  to  oppose  every  act  for  the 
sequestration  or  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  disloyal  Southern  men.  Having  been  as- 
sociated with  the  South  in  business  relations, 
their  commercial  sympathies  were  stronger 
than  their  loyalty ;  and,  though  comparative- 
ly silent  during  the  early  stages  of  the  rebel- 
lion, they  were  not  therefore  harmless,  for 
they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  party  which  re- 
solved that  treason  should  not  work  attainder. 

*  A  Kentucky  court,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
law,  in  October,  18G2,  declared  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  set  aside  the  confiscation  ordered  in  the 
case  tested.  The  Emancipation  act  proclaimed 
September  23d,  18G2,  would  have  been  deemed  un- 
constitutional by  the  same  ruling. 


Opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 


This  class  grew  stronger 
with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Federal  arms.  In  the 
fall  of  1862,  it  took  the  open  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration,  and  proved  strong 
enough  to  elect  several  of  its  candidates  to 
the  responsible  positions  of  Governors,  Con- 
gressmen, &c.  The  distinctive  issue  assumed 
was  the  President's  exercising  unconstitutional 
powers  in  conducting  the  war — in  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — in  arresting 
and  incarcerating  citizens  without  examina- 
tion or  trial — in  forbidding  the  publication 
of  newspapers  by  excluding  them  from  the 
mails — in  the  promulgation  of  edicts  of  con- 
fiscation and  emancipation  :  all  of  which  this 
opposition  assumed  were  "  usurpations  of 
power."  These  issues  were  galvanized  by 
the  ever  popular  cry  of  "  danger  to  liberty  ;" 
hence,  soon  gained  the  strength  of  a  power- 
ful movement  in  their  support. 

The  question  of  the  right  to  suspend  the 
privileges  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  already 
has  been  adverted  to  (Judge  Taney's  counter 
opinion  being  given  at  length  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume).  Tne  defense  relied  upon 
by  the  President,  on  the  other  counts  of  this 
"unconstitutional"  indictment,  like  that  as- 
sumed in  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  was 
simply  his  right  and  duty,  in  time  of  war  and 
great  public  danger,  to  use  every  proper  and 
necessary  power  to  suppress  treason,  restrain 
revolution  and  overthrow 
conspiracies  for  evil.  In 
his  two  capacities  of  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
he  not  only  is  properly  empowered  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  is  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  his  oath  of  office.  His 
failure  to  perform  these  functions  is  cause  foi" 
his  impeachment.  In  time  of  national  dan- 
ger and  war — the  Constitution  never  contem- 
plated, nor  expressly  provided,  for,  a  state  of 
insurrection  and  revolution — he  is  expected 
by  usage,  and  enjoined  by  law,  to  assume 
such  powers  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  safety — to  control  interests  and 
persons  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  su- 
persede, to  the  extent  that  he  shall  judge  ne- 
cessary, domestic  or  foreign  law,  for  military 
reasons.     (Const.  U.  S.,  Art.  2  :  17  John.  K., 
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52  ;  1  Curtis'  C.  C.  R.,  308 ; 

4  Whea.   259 ;  9   How.  W. 

S.  R.,  603;  13  lb.,  115;  16 
lb.,  164;  Gardner's  Institutes,  33,  35,  78,208, 
600-680.)  These  powers,  it  is  true,  are  ex- 
ceptional in  their  exercise:  but  that  they  are 
powers  conferred  admit  of  little  doubt.  [See 
page  118].  If  there  is,  or  was,  a  question  of 
propriety  in  their  assumption,  the  decision 
for  or  against  the  Executive  must  turn  upon 
the  fact  whether  or  not  the  public  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  country  necessitated  the 
course  pursued.  Upon  that  point  there  was, 
at  the  time,  no  dissent  among  those  loyal  men 
who  sought  to  crush  revolution,  and  to  pun- 
ish its  abettors. 

Disloyal  men,  in  arms  against  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  were  loud  in  their  assaults 
upon  the  President  for  "  usurping"  uncon- 
stitutional powers ;  and  their  friends  in  the 
North  were  their  echoes — for  what  reason  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire,  when  the 
proclivity  for  office  and  place  of  a  large  class 
of  men  is  considered.  Such  men,  it  was  to 
be  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
seize  upon  any  issue  which  promised  to  give 
them  a  party  and  to  restore  their  lost  com- 
missions. In  answer  to  those  who  may  as- 
sume, with  those  of  the  opposition,  that 
the  President  arrogated  extra  Constitutional 
powers,  we  may  quote  from  an  eminent  au- 
thority the  general  view  entertained  by  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  : 

"  The  Pi'i  sident's  powers  are  both  discretionary 
and  supreme.  No  Court  or  Judge  cau  review  his 
martial  acts  or  his  decisions  in  war.  Impeachment 
is  the  remedy,  if  he  intentionally  and  wrongfully  ex- 
ercises powers.  No  action  or  habeas  corpus  can  lie 
or  be  employed  against  the  President  or  his  officers 
to  examine,  defeat,  or  control  this  high  constitu- 
tional and  beneficent  authority,  (lb.;  11  How.,  272, 
284;  4  Whea.,  634.  Gardner  Inst.,  274,  275,3(34.) 
The  military  power  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by 
the  Constitution,  has  no  limit  but  the  necessities  of  a 
foreign  or  civil  war.  and  of  these  he  and  his  com- 
manders are  the  sole  judges.  (lb.)  Hence,  all  per- 
sons and  things  having  relation  to  such  war,  or  to 
its  successful  prosecution,  are  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's martial  control.  He  can  declare  martial  law 
in  any  city  or  place,  though  a  genera)  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  in  a  State  may  perhaps  require 
an  act  of  Congress.  He  may  stop  all  intercourse  by 
sea  or  by  laud,  by  mails,  by  express  or  otherwise. 


The  President's 
Defense. 


Fears  of  Foreign  In- 
tervention. 


He  may  stop  or  arrest  presses 
or  persons  giving  information, 
or  aid,  or  oomfort,  to  such  do- 
mestic or  foreign  enemy.  He  may  arrest,  try  by 
court-martial  and  punish  all  persons  aiding  an  arm- 
ed foreign  or  domestic  foe  in  any  manner,  such, 
judgment  being  approved  by  Congress." 

This  view  is  that  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent acted,  and  upon  which  he  must  rely  for 
his  defense.  The  several  acts  of  Congress 
confirming  his  action  or  anticipating  it  by 
special  legislation,  all  will  be  used  as  collate- 
ral, and,  in  many  respects,  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  his  justification  ;  and  he  who  at- 
tempts to  make  out  a  case  against  the  Execu- 
tive must  meet  the  legislation  of  Congress  as 
wTell  as  the  questions  of  Constitutional  pre- 
rogatives and  construction. 

The  Northern  communi- 
ty was  excited,  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1861, 
on  the  bugbear  of  a  foreign  intervention.  To 
the  timid  it  was  a  source  of  exceeding  fear 
— to  the  disloyal  a  source  of  hope.  It  came 
in  time  to  inspire  the  Confederates  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  in  their  cause  :  it  seemed 
to  them  that  their  independence  was  secure 
if  a  recognition  should  be  made.  To  expe- 
dite matters  their  most  powerful  champions 
were  sent  abroad,  with  extraordinary  powers 
to  those  two  courts,  which,  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, have  presumed  to  exercise  a  paternal 
authority  over  all  the  nations  of  Earth.  To 
provide  against  it,  and  to  show  those  thrones 
in  what  spirit  any  interference  in  our  affairs 
would  be  received,  the  circular  addressed  by 
Mr.  Seward  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the 
Seabord  and  Lake  States  may  be  cited.  It 
was : 

"  Department  of  State,  I 

Washington,  October  14th,  1861.  j 

"  To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  &c: 

"Sir:  The  present  insurrection  had  not  even  re- 
vealed itself  in  arms  when  disloyal  citizens  hastened 
to  foreign  countries  to  invoke  their  intervention  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union.  These  agents  are  known 
to  have  made  their  appeals  to  some  of  the  more 
important  States  without  success.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  they  will  remain  content  with  such 
refusals.  Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  they  are  in- 
dustriously endeavoring  to  accomplish  their  disloyal 
purposes  by  degrees  and  by  indirection.  Taking 
advantage    of  the  embarrassments  of  agriculture, 
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manufacture  and  commerce  in 

Mr.  Seward's  Circular     fol.eign     countries,     resulting 

to  the  Governors.  ^  ^  insurrection  they  have 

inaugurated  at  home,  they  seek  to  involve  our  com- 
mon country  in  controversies  with  States  with  which 
every  public  interest  and  every  interest  of  mankind 
require  that  it  shall  remain  in  relations  of  peace, 
amity  and  friendship.  I  am  able  to  state  for  your 
satisfaction  that  the  prospect  for  any  such  disturb- 
ance is  now  less  serious  than  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  period  during  the  course  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  now,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  to  take  every  precaution  that  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  evils  of  foreign  war,  to  be  super- 
induced upon  those  of  civil  commotion  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  cure. 

"  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  such  precautions  is 
that  our  ports  and  harbors  on  the  seas  and  lakes 
should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  complete  defense, 
for  any  nation  may  be  said  to  voluntarily  incur  dan- 
ger in  tempestuous  seasons  when  it  fails  to  show 
that  it  has  sheltered  itself  on  every  side  from  which 
the  storm  might  possibly  come. 

■'•  The  measures  which  the  Executive  can  adopt  in 
the  emergency  are  such  only  as  Congress  has  sanc- 
tioned, and  for  which  it  has  provided. 

"  The  President  is  putting  forth  the  most  diligent 
efforts  to  execute  those  measures,  and  we  have  the 
great  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  these  efforts  are 
seconded  by  the  favor,  aid  and  support  of  a  loyal, 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  people,  who  are  rapidly 
bringing  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  into  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  But,  Con- 
gress was  chiefly  absorbed,  during  its  recent  extra 
session,  with  those  measures,  and  did  not  provide 
as  amply  as  could  be  wished  for  the  fortification  of 
our  sea  and  lake  coasts.  In  previous  wars  the  loyal 
States  have  applied  themselves  by  independent  and 
separate  activity  to  the  support  and  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  arduous  responsibilities.  The 
same  disposition  has  been  manifested  in  a  degree 
eminently  honorable  by  all  the  loyal  States  during 
the  present  insurrection. 

"  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  relying  upou  the  in- 
crease and  continuance  of  the  same  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  loyal  States,  the  President  has  di- 
rected me  to  invite  your  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  State  over  which  you  preside,  and  to 
ask  you  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  when  it  shall  have  assembled. 
Such  proceedings  by  the  State  would  require  only  a 
temporary  use  of  its  means. 

"  The  expenditures  ought  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  conference  with  the  Federal  Government.  Being 
thus  made,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government, 


Mr.  Seward's  Circular 
to  the  Governors. 


for  general   defense,   there   is 
every  reason    to  believe  that 
Congress  would  sanction  what 
the  State  should  do,  and  would  provide  for  its  reim- 
bursement. 

"  Should  these  suggestions  be  accepted,  the  Pres- 
ident will  direct  the  proper  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  confer  with  you,  and  to  superintend, 
direct  and  conduct  the  prosecution  of  the  system  of 
defense  of  your  State. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  H.  SEWARD." 

This  Circular  was  regarded  by  the  English 
press  and  authorities  as  a  "  menace,"  and  was 
pronounced  "  ill-timed" — "  a  foolish  confes- 
sion of  fear,"  &c,  &c.  The  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  its  issue  was  partly 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
ordered,  during  September,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  for 
distribution  along  our  Northern  frontier. 
This  unexplained  act  of  course  the  English 
press  did  not  regard  as  a  menace — as  "  ill- 
timed"  and  a  "  foolish  confession  of  fear." 
The  same  issue  of  the  morning  journals  which 
first  printed  the  Circular  (October  17th),  an- 
nounced the  escape  of  the  rebel  Commission- 
ers extraordinary  to  England  and  France. 
Mr.  Seward's  prior  information  of  the  objects 
of  the  mission,  also  had  something  to  do  in 
the  promulgation  of  his  warning. 

If  England  and  France  held  aloof  from  the 
fraternal  embraces  of  the  emissaries  of  a  Slave 
Confederation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
firm  and  confident  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  exerted  more  influence  than  the 
foreign  powers  cared  to  confess. 

There  was  a  desire,  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial 
class,  to  cope  with  Jefferson 
Davis'  "  Letters  of  Marque,"  and  thus  rid  the 
seas  of  the  pirates  preying  upon  unarmed 
ships.  To  this  end  it  was  asked  of  the  Navy 
Department  that  private  vessels  be  specially 
commissioned  to  cruise  after  the  i^rivateers. 
In  reply  to  one  such  solicitation  the  Secreta- 
ry said  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  ob- 
jections to,  and  no  authority  for,  granting 
letters  of  marque  in  the  present  contest.  I 
am  not  aware  that  Congress,  which  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,   has  authorized  such   letters  to 
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be  issued  against  the  in- 
surgents ;  and  were  there 
such  authorization,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  advise  its  exercise,  because 
it  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  recognition  of  the 
assumption  of  the  insurgents  that  they  are  a 
distinct  and  independent  nationality.  Under 
the  act  of  August  5,  1861,  'supplementary 
to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  to  punish 
the  crime  of  piracy,'  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  instruct  the  commanders  of '  armed 
vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any 
letter  of  marque  and  reprisal  granted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  com- 
manders of  any  other  suitable  vessels,  to  sub- 
due, seize,  take,  and,  if  on  the  high  seas,  to 
send  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  any 
vessel  or  boat,  built,  purchased,  fitted  out  or 
held,'  &c.  This  allusion  to  letters  of  marque 
does  not  authorize  such  letters  to  be  issued, 
nor  do  I  find  any  other  act  containing  such 
authorization.  But  the  same  act,  in  the  sec- 
tion as  above  quoted,  gives  the  President 
power  to  authorize  the  'commanders  of  any 
suitable  vessels  to  subdue,  seize,'  &c.  Under 
this  clause  letters  permissive,  under  proper 
restrictions  and  guards  against  abuse,  might 
be  granted.  *  *  *  This  Would  seem  to 
be  lawful,  and  perhaps  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jections of  granting  letters  of  marque  against 
our  own  citizens,  and  that,  too,  without  law 
or  authority  from  the  only  constituted  pow- 
er that  can  grant  it."  But,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  private  vessels  were  armed  other 
than  for  their  own  protection.  Large  num- 
bers of  ships  mounted  a  rifled  gun  or  two 
each,  for  their  better  security,  leaving  to  Gov- 
ernment the  task  of  ridding  the  waters  of 
Davis1  cruizers. 

Financially  the  Federal 
Government  fared  well. 
The  experiment  of  a  loan 
from  the  people  proved  so  much  of  a  success 
as  to  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  public  by  the  Secretary 
in  an  appeal  Sept.  2d,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  :  "For  the  means  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  this  war  your  Congress  has 
directed  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  you,  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  a  national  loan  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 


Good  Condition  of 


Good  Condition  of 
Gove;  uuieutFiuances 


Already  the  enlightened 
and  patriotic  capitalists  of  Goven 
the  great  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  mani- 
fested their  clear  sense,  both  of  duty  and  in- 
terest, by  a  subscription  of  $50,000,000.  Con- 
gress, under  which  this  subscription  w7as  re- 
ceived, wisely  provided,  however,  that  the 
advantages  as  well  as  the  patriotic  satisfac- 
tion of  a  participation  in  this  loan  shall  be 
offered  not  to  the  capitalists  of  the  great 
cities  only,  but  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
country.  In  order  to  secure  a  substantial  re- 
ward for  their  public  spirit  to  those  whose 
patriotism  prompts  them  in  this  hour  of  trial 
to  place  their  means  at  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  has  directed  that  an  inte- 
rest of  7  8-10  per  centum  be  paid  on  the  sev- 
eral amounts  subscribed,  an  interest  not  lia- 
ble to  State  taxation,  but  constituting  for 
subscribers  a  revenue  not  only  certain  in  re- 
ceipt, but  greater  in  amount  than  can  be  ex- 
pected from  any  ordinary  investment." 

The  National  Fund  loan  was  soon  a  favor- 
ite investment,  and  Government  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  not  only  capitalists  operat- 
ing in  the  fund,  but  of  knowing  that  men  of 
moderate  circumstances  were  giving  to  it 
their  surplus  means.  Its  success  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  signs  of  the  times,  and 
proved,  as  well  the  loyalty  of  the  people  as 
their  comparative  prosperity  in  times  of  war. 
The  entire  amount,  then  called  for,  was  ab- 
sorbed during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  and  the  bonds,  ere  long,  advanced 
to  a  premium  of  three  and  four  per  centum. 

August  16th  the  Federal 
Executive  proclaimed  non- 
intercourse  with  the  States 
in  insurrection,  when  the  system  of  passports 
was  inaugurated.  General  Wool — a  discreet 
.and  sagacious  officer — was  ordered  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  where  he  might  exercise  a  watch- 
ful supervision  over  communications  with  the 
South  by  way  of  Norfolk  and  James  Kiver. 
That  city  soon  became  a  chosen  point  of 
transfer,  through  which  those  ordered  from 
the  South  by  Davis,*  might  make  their  way. 


Non-Intercourse    and 
Passports. 


*  The  Confederate  President  issued  his  decree, 
August  15th,  1861,  ordering  all  persons  who  did  not 
recognize  the  Confederacy  to  leave  it,  within  the 
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It  was  during  the  months 
Suppression  of  New,-      Qf  A  t    and    September 

papers.  ° 

that  a  general  suppression 

was  made  of  disloyal  newspapers  in  the  North. 
The  offices  of  these  obnoxious  presses  were 
visited  by  mobs  and  destroyed — the  authori- 
ties in  jo  instance  interfering,  so  overwhelm- 
ing was  the  endorsement  of  the  acts  of  these 
self-constituted  umpires.  Only  one  case  of 
personal  violence  occurred — that  of  the  tarring 
and  feathering  (August  19th)  of  the  editor 
of  a  pa2)er  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts. 
The  persons  composing  these  mobs  were,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  responsible  citizens, 
who  acted  without  disguise.  In  New  York 
city,  August  16th,  the  Grand  Jury  presented 
several  papers  for  hostility — all  of  the  "  Breck- 
enridge"  school  of  partizans.  These  journals 
were  soon  compelled  to  suspend  publication 
or  to  change  their  tone  to  that  of  loyalty. 
In  none  of  these  instances  did  the  General 
Government  interfere  or  order  the  action :  all 
was  done  by  citizens  or  local  authorities,  if 
we  except  the  denial,  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, of  rights  to  mail  facilities  to  the 
"New  York  Daily  News."  This  denial  was 
accompanied  by  forcible  ejection  of  its  issues 
from  the  mail-bags,  which  soon  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  paper.  The  same  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  the  New  York  "Jour- 
nal qf  Commerce,"  and  thus  compelled  a  change 
in  its  editorial  tone.  Both  were  rank  oppo- 
nents of  the  war,  sedulously  engaged  in  sowing 
dissension  and  disaffection.  The  cause  of 
these  journals  afterwards  was  adopted  by  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  Administration, 
as  one  of  its  strongest  counts  in  its  indict- 
ment of  unconstitutional  acts. 

Numerous  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  also 
transpired  during  the  months  named.  The 
list  of  those  incarcerated  comprised  Charles 
J.  Faulkener,  ex-Minister 
to  France ;  Mayor  Berrett, 
of  Washington  City,  (who  was  soon  after  re- 
leased on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance)  ;  the 
secession  members  of  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture, (which  was  closed  by  the  Provost-Mar- 

term  of  forty  days  from  that  date,  or  be  liable  to 
arrest  as  aliens  and  enemies.  Under  this  decree 
many  left,  but  the  large  majority  of  able  bodied 
men,  suspected  of  Union  sentiments,  were  impress- 
ed into  the  Confederate  army. 


Arrest  of  Citizens. 


shal,  Sept.  18th,  and  its  disloyal  section  sent 
to  Fort  McHenry) ;  Ex-Governor  Morehead, 
of  Kentucky  ;  Pierce  Butler,  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  Philadelphia.  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New 
York  harbor,  set  apart  for  prisoners'of  State, 
held  about  one  hundred  persons  under  con- 
finement up  to-  October  30th,  including  'the 
Baltimore  Chief  of  Police,  Marshal  P.  Kane, 
and  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of 
that  city.  On  the  30th  of  October  most  of 
the  State  prisoners  were  transported  to  Fort 
Warren,  in  Boston  harbor — which  thereafter 
became  one  of  the  regular  receptacles  of  per- 
sons seized  by  orders  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and  of  War. 

The  incarceration  of  the 
t>   ,,.  -r,  it..-,    .•  rlln-  i-ii.-e  of  the  Balti- 

Baltimore  Board  ot  Police, 

'      more  Board  ot  1  once. 

gave  rise  to  proceedings  for 
their  release  by  the  habeas  corpus  writ,  and  its 
attempted  service  on  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  afforded  another  instance  of  the  asserted 
superiority  of  military  over  civil  law.  We 
may  refer  to  the  incidents  of  this  case  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  course  pursued  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  Federal  Executive. 

The  Police  Commissioners  were  arrested, 
early  on  the  morning  of  July  1st,  by  order  of 
General  Banks,  then  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Annapolis — headquarters  at  Bal- 
timore. In  justification  of  this  exciting  step, 
the  Commanding-General  issued  the  follow- 
ing announcement,  explanatory  of  his  course 
and  of  the  purposes  of  his  administration  : 

"  Headquarters,  Department  of  Annapolis,  j 
Fokt  McHenry,  July  1,  1861.      j 

"  In  pursuance  of  orders  issued  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Washington,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  peace  in  this  department,  1  have 
arrested,  and  do  now  detain  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States,  the  late  members  of  the  Board  of  Po- 
lice, Messrs.  Charles  Howard,  William  Gatchell, 
Charles  Hinks  and  John  W.  Davis.  The  incidents 
of  the  past  week  afforded  full  justification  for  this 
order.  The  headquarters  under  the  charge  of  the 
Board,  when  abandoned  by  the  officers,  resembled 
in  some  respects  a  concealed  arsenal.  After  public 
recognition  and  protest  against  the  suspension  of 
the  functions,  they  continued  their  sessions  daily. 
tJpon  a  forced  and  unwarrantable  construction  of 
my  proclamation  of  the  28th  alt.,  they  declared  that 
the  police  was  suspended,  and  the  police  officers  and 
men  put  off  duty  for  the  present,  intending  to  leave 
the  city  without  any  police  protection  whatever. 
They   refused  to   recognize   the   officers   and   men 
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necessarily  selected  by  the 
The  Case  of  the  Balti-  Provost  Marshal  for  its  protec- 
more  Board  of  Police.        .  ,        , ,       ...         ... 

tion,  and  hold  subject  to  their 

orders  now  and  hereafter  the  old  police  force,  a 
large  body  of  armed  men,  for  some  purpose  not 
known  to  the  Government,  and  inconsistent  with  its 
peace  and  security.  To  anticipate  any  intentions  or 
orders  on  their  part,  I  have  placed  temporarily  a 
portion  of  the  force  under  my  command  within  the 
city.  I  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  I 
represent,  all  desire,  intention  and  purpose  to  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  whatever  with  the  ordinary 
municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Whenever 
a  loyal  citizen  can  be  named  who  will  execute  its 
police  laws  with  impartiality  and  in  good  faith  to 
the  United  States,  the  military  force  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  central  parts  of  the  municipality  at 
once.  No  soldiers  will  be  permitted  in  the  city  ex- 
cept under  regulations  satisfactory  to  the  Marshal, 
and  if  any  so  admitted  violate  the  municipal  law, 
they  shall  be  punished  by  the  civil  law  and  by  the 
civil  tribunal.  NATHANIEL  P.  BANKS, 

"  Major-General  Commanding." 
At  the  same  time  several  leading  citizens 
of  active  secession  proclivities  were  "  restrain- 
ed of  their  liberty"  and  given  close  quarters 
in  the  Fort.  The  Commissioners  remained 
at  Fort  McHenry  about  a  month,  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  transfer  them  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  for  safer  keeping,  and  to  prevent 
the  further  excitement  growing  out  of  at- 
tempts for  their  release  by  civil  process. 
They  arrived,  by  sea,  in  New  York  harbor, 
August  1st,  and  were  placed  in  close  quarters 
within  the  Fort.  Their  friends,  however, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  transfer,  followed  to 
the  vicinity,  and,  August  6th,  succeeded,  on 
the  formal  petition  of  the  imprisoned  men, 
in  obtaining  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, by  Judge  Garrison,  of  Brooklyn.  The 
writ  required  Colonel  Burke,  commandant 
of  the  Fort,  to  produce  the  prisoners  before 
the  King's  County  Court.  The  officer  imme- 
diately telegraphed  to  the  War  Department 
for  instructions  and  received  a  reply  from 
General  Scott,  General-in-Chief,  forbidding 
him  to  produce  the  prisoners.  On  the  9th 
the  writ  was  returned  to  Court,  stating  that 
Colonel  Burke  deeply  regretted  that,  pend- 
ing the  existing  troubles,  he  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  requisition  of  the  honorable 
Judge.  Upon  which  Judge  Garrison  post- 
poned the  case  to  the  following  Monday,  to 
allow  Colonel  Burke  time  to  "  reconsider  the 
47 
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matter,"  and  to  enable  the 

Sheriff  to  amend  the  return 
i 

The  Colonel  not  complying, 
an  attachment  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  The 
Sheriff  was  not  allowed  to  execute  the  writ, 
however ;  upon  which,  under  threat  of  an 
attachment  against  himself  for  contempt  of 
court,  he  wTent  through  the  form  of  inquiring 
of  General  Duryea  what  force  of  militia  was 
at  his  disposal  to  aid  him  in  executing  the 
writ.  On  the  General  informing  him  that  he 
was  quite  destitute  of  artillery,  while  the 
force  of  infantry  was  also  inadequate  for  so 
serious  a  task,  Judge  Garrison  decided  that 
the  Sheriff,  in  endeavoring  to  execute  the 
writ  in  good  faith,  had  not  laid  himself  open 
to  the  consequences  of  a  contempt,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  Court  was  exhausted.  Thus 
ended  the  proceedings,  which  were  instituted 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  certain  result. 
The  case  was  gone  through  pro  forma  for  the 
purpose  of  a  precedent  and  evidence,  in  event 
of  a  future  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Adminisiration.  The  case  for  the  com- 
plainants would  have  been  stronger  had  the 
treason  of  their  clients  been  less  rank.  From 
the  hour  of  the  attack  by  the  mob  on  the 
Massachusetts  men,  the  Chief  of  Police  and 
the  Commissioners  were  tireless  in  their  efforts 
to  annoy  and  imperil  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Kane,  as  Chief  of  a  large  body  of  dis- 
loyal men,  on  the  day  of  the  assault  (April 
19th,  1861,)  telegraphed  to  Bradley  T.  John- 
son, of  Frederick,  (afterwards  an  officer  in 
the  rebel  army,)  as  follows,  in  reply  to  Brad- 
ley's offer  of  men  to  repel  the  "  Northern  in- 
vaders :" 

'•  Thank  you  for  your  offer.  Bring  your  men  by 
the  first  train,  and  we  will  arrange  with  the  ra.li  oad 
afterwards.    Streets  red  with  Maryland  blood. 

"  Send  expresses  over  the  mountains  and  vallies 

of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the  riflemen  to  come 

without  delay.    Fresh  hordes  will  be  down  upon  us 

to-morrow.    We  will  fight  them  and  whip  them,  or 

die. 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE  P.  KANE." 

This  precious  epistle  was  the  key-note  to 

the  purposes  of  those  having  Baltimore  in 

their  keeping ;  and  the  discovery  of  arms  and 

munitions  secreted  in  Station  houses— to  be 

given  out  to  the  "  blood  tubs"  of  the  city,  at 

the  propitious  moment— did  not  strengthen 

their   claim  to  immunity  from  arrest.     Yet, 
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vile  as  were  their  purposes — tainted  as  they 
were  with  treason — the  Chief  of  Police  and 
the  Police  Board  found,  in  the  North,  friends 
and  defenders,*  who,  under  the  cry  of  "the 
Union  as  it  was — the  Constitution  as  it  is," 
purposely  designed  to  befriend  treason  and 
to  give  tne  revolutionists  protection.  It  is 
true,    "  the   Constitution   as  it  is"  rendered 

*  Kane  was  released  in  November,  1S62,  when  he 
returned  to  Baltimore.  He  was  held  in  confinement 
until  the  hour  was  past  when  his  freedom  could  re- 
sult in  "  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  After  his 
return  he  published  his  views  and  feelings  as  fol- 
lows : 
"  To  my  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  State  of  Mai  yland  : 

"  After  an  incarceration  of  seventeen  months  in  four  of  the 
forts  of  the  United  States,  now  converted  by  the  Government 
into  prisons,  which  have  no  similitude  but  in  the  Bastile  of 
France,  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment  of  my  return  to 
my  native  soil  to  address  a  brief  word  to  you. 

"  In  this  imprisonment  I  am  understood  to  have  been  the 
special  victim  of  Mr.  Secretary  Seward,  who,  in  concert  with 
his  hired  minions,  has  omitted  no  occasion  to  heap  upon  me 
accusations  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore  dared 
not  bring  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  trial. 


every  rebel  who  assailed  the  United  States 
authority  guilty  of  treason,  and  therefore 
amenable  to  the  gallows  or  to  exile,  but  that 
feature  of  the  protecting  instrument  those 
conservators  of  Government  did  not  care  to 
impress.  Their  rallying  cry  was  that  of  the 
raven,  cawing  for  its  food,  rather  than  the  no- 
ble outburst  of  men  jealous  of  their  liberties. 


"  To  these  charges  the  despotic  censorship  of  the  prisons 
in  which  I  have  been  kept  allowed  me  no  reply  ;  and  1  can 
only  now  promise  that  in  due  time  and  upon  a  proper  occa- 
sion Mr.  Seward  shall  hear  from  me,  in  a  way  which  will 
procure  for  him,  if  he  has  not  already  acquired  it,  the  con- 
tempt of  every  honest  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 

"  Without  having  been  held  upon  any  specific  charge,  I  am 
turned  out  of  prison  without  auy  reason  being  assigned  for 
it  ;  and  thus,  in  my  arbitrary  arrest  and  release,  I  illustrate 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  constitutional  liberty. 

"  It  would  be  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  subject  to  cast 
abusive  epithets  upou  the  author  of  this  gross  outrage  ;  but 
when  allowed  the  opportunity,  I  pledge  myself,  under  pain 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  good  opinion  you  have  always  honor- 
ed me  with,  to  show  that  all  that  is  bad  in  a  man,  unpatri- 
otic in  a  citizen,  and  corrupt  in  an  officer,  finds  itself  con- 
centrated in  this  individual.  GEORGE  P.  KANE. 

"  Baltimore,  Nov.  29th,  1862." 
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Kentucky  for  the 
Union. 


As  detailed  in  Chapter 
VIII.  [pages  317—321], 
Kentucky  safely  passed  the 
crisis  of  "  neutrality"  and  entered  into  the 
war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  with 
zeal.  The  test  resolves  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature [see  page  320]  rang  out  with  the  spirit 
of  Old  Bell  Roland,  sending  their  alarum 
notes  over  hills  and  through  vallies  to  awaken 
in  the  bosoms  of  loyal  men  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Kentuckian  heart.  To  the  dis- 
loyal element  of  her  people  the  action  of  the 


Kentucky  for  the 
Union. 


Legislature  was  a  crushing 
blow.  It  sent  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  Simon  Buck- 
ner  and  other  secession  emissaries  over  to  the 
enemy.  It  drew  the  lines  rigidly,  and  left 
no  choice  but  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  or  to  oppose  them.  The  resolves 
were  quickly  followed  by  legislation  for  their 
enforcement  as  well  as  for  making  the  State 
assume  its  share  of  the  National  tax.  The 
history  of  that  session  of  the  State  legislative 
body  is  full  of  interest,  and  ever  will  afford 
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the  patriotic  mind  a  pleas- 
ant subject  for  contempla- 
tion. Upon  adjournment, 
a  committee  was  named  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish an  Address  to  the  people,  setting  forth  a 
correct  view  of  affairs,  and  adjuring  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
We  shall  quote  the  Address  to  indicate  the 
tenor  of  public  opinion  at  the  date  of  its  is- 
sue— early  in  October  : 

"  In  this  extraordinary  crisis 

Address  of  Legislators  ,  ..  •,    . 

we    deem   it  a   duty  we,  your 

representatives,  owe  to  you  and  ourselves,  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  duties  we  have  had  to  perform. 

"We  have  ardently  desired  peace,  and  hoped  to 
save  Kentucky  from  the  calamities  of  war.  When 
the  Federal  authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy force  in  self-defense,  and  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Government,  we  assured  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors of  our  purpose  not  to  take  up  arms  voluntarily 
against  them,  notwithstanding  their  wicked  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Government  from  which  we  and  our 
fathers  have  received  the  greatest  benefits.  Every 
effort  was  made,  both  before  and  after  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  to  effect  some  compromise  and  set- 
tlement that  would  restore  the  Union  and  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

"  The  Federal  Government  did  not  insist  upon  our 
active  aid  in  furnishing  troops,  seeming  content  if 
we  obeyed  the  laws  and  executed  them  upon  our 
own  soil.  Those  engaged  in  rebellion,  however, 
with  hypocritical  professions  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect, planted  camps  of  soldiers  all  along  our  South- 
ern border;  seized,  by  military  power,  the  stock  on 
our  railroad  within  their  reach,  in  defiance  of  char- 
tered rights  ;  impudently  enlisted  soldiers  upon  our 
soil  for  their  camps,  whom  they  ostentatiously 
marched  through  their  territory.  They  made  con- 
stant raids  into  this  State,  robbed  us  of  our  proper- 
ty, insulted  our  people,  seized  some  of  our  citizens 
and  carried  them  away  as  prisoners  into  the  Confed- 
erate States.  Our  military  was  demoralized  by  the 
treachery  of  its  chief  officer  in  command,  and  many 
of  its  subordinates,  until  it  became  more  an  arm  of 
the  Confederate  States  than  a  guard  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Thus  exposed  to  wrongs  and  indigni- 
ties, with  no  power  prepared  to  prevent  or  resent 
them,  some  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  formed  camps 
under  the  Federal  Government  for  the  defense  and 
protection  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Whatever 
n^ght  have  been  thought  of  the  policy  once,  recent 
events  have  proved  that  they  were  formed  none  too 
soon. 

"  In  this  condition  we  found  Kentucky  when  the 


Legislature   met,  on  the    first 
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Monday  in  September.  We  still 
hoped  to  avoid  war  on  our  own  soil.  We  were  met 
by  assurances  from  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  that  our  position  should  be  respected  ;  but 
the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  with  which  the  promise 
was  written,  when  we  were  startled  by  the  news 
that  our  soil  was  invaded,  and  towns  in  the  south- 
west of  our  State  occupied  by  Confederate  armies. 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee  disavowed  the  act,  and 
protested  his  innocence  of  it.  His  commissioners  at 
Frankfort  professed  the  same  innocence  of  the  ad- 
mitted wrong  ;  but  our  warnings  to  leave  were  only 
answered  by  another  invasion  in  the  southeast  of 
the  State,  and  a  still  more  direct  and  deadly  assault 
upon  the  very  heart  of  the  State  by  way  of  the  Nash- 
ville road.  These  sudden  irruptions  of  such  magni- 
tude skilfully  directed,  show  that  the  assault  on  Ken- 
tucky was  preconcerted,  prepared  and  intended, 
long  before.  The  excuses  made  by  any  of  them  but 
add  insult  to  injury.  We  shall  not  repeat  them. 
They  are  but  excuses  for  acts  intended,  without  any 
excuse. 

"  The  purpose  is  to  remove  the  theatre  of  the  war 
from  the  homes  of  those  who  wickedly  originated  it 
to  those  of  Kentucky,  and  to  involve  this  State  in 
the  rebellion.  This  purpose  appeared  to  be  well 
understood  in  the  seceded  States.  They  need  the 
territory  of  Kentucky,  and  are  determined  to  have 
it,  if  it  must  be,  by  blood  and  conquest. 

"  Thus  forced  into  war,  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
call  on  the  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  of  Ken- 
tucky to  expel  the  invader  from  our  soil,  and  to  call 
for  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  we  had  a 
right  to  do  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"  Our  foes  would  dictate  terms  to  a  brave  people 
upon  which  we  can  have  peace.  We  are  required 
to  join  them  in  their  unwarrantable  rebellion,  be- 
come accessory  to  their  crimes,  and  consent  to  sa- 
crifice the  last  hope  of  permanently  upholding  repub- 
lican institutions,  or  meet  their  invasions  as  becomes 
Kentuckians. 

"  We  believe  we  have  done  our  duty  to  a  chival- 
ric  people  who  have  forborne  long,  but  will  never 
fail  as  a  last  resort  to  resent  an  injury  and  punish  an 
insult.  We  should  hold  ourselves  unworthy  to  rep- 
resent you  if  we  had  done  less.  The  only  error,  we 
fear  is,  that  we  have  not  been  as  prompt,  you  may 
think,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

"  Thrice  have  the  revolutionists  appealed  to  the 
ballot  box  in  this  State,  and  thrice  have  the  people 
expressed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  Union  and  its  Government. 
They  have  not  been  active  in  this  war,  not  from  in- 
difference or  want  of  loyalty,  but  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter promoting    a   restoration   of    the    Union,   and 
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checking  the  rebellion  by  that 
Address  of  Legislators.  -.      ,  ,  .  , 

course.     Our  hope  of  amicable 

adjustment,  and  a  desire  for  peace,  led  us  to  forbear, 
until  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The 
attempt  to  destroy  the  union  of  these  States  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  crime,  not  only  against  Kentucky,  but 
against  all  mankind.  But  up  to  this  time  we  have 
lef  it  to  others  to  vindicate,  by  arms,  the  integrity 
of  the  Government.  The  Union  is  not  only  assailed 
now,  but  Kentucky  is  herself  threatened  with  sub- 
jugation by  a  lawless  usurpation.  The  invasion  is 
carried  on  with  a  ruthless  destruction  of  property, 
and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  people,  that  belong 
only  to  savage  warfare. 

"  We  have  no  choice  but  action — prompt  and  de- 
cided. Let  us  show  the  insolent  invaders  that  Ken- 
tucky belongs  to  Kentuckians,  and  that  Kentucky 
valor  will  vindicate  Kentucky's  honor.  We  were 
unprepared  because  unsuspecting.  An  insolent  and 
treacherous  invader  tells  the  people  that  their  legis- 
lators have  betrayed  them,  and  he  comes  with  fire 
and  sword  to  correct  their  error,  by  a  crusade 
against  property,  liberty  and  life. 

"  Young  men  of  Kentucky,  to  arms  !  to  protect 
the  home  of  your  fathers,  mothers  and  sisters. 
Sound  the  tocsin  on  every  hill  and  in  every  vallev, 
until  Kentucky  shall  drive  the  insolent  invader  from 
her  soil." 

Under  the  resolves  refer- 
red to,  General  Robert  An- 
derson— the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter — was  called 
to  the  command  of  the  loyal  forces  in  the 
State.  The  "  Department  of  Kentucky"  was 
created,  and  Brigadier-General  Anderson  as- 
sumed its  management,  by  proclamation 
dated   September  21st,*  though  its  general 
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*  This  proclamation  read  as  follows  : 
"  Ken  uckians  :  Called  by  the  Legislature  of  this,  my  na- 
tive Stat",  I  hereby  assume  command  of  this  Department.  I 
come  to  enforce,  not  to  make  laws,  and,  God  willing,  to  pro- 
tect your  property  and  your  lives.  The  enemies  of  the  coun 
try  have  dared  to  invade  our  soil.  Kentucky  is  in  danger. 
She  has  vainly  striven  to  keep  peace  with  her  neighbors. 
Our  State  is  now  invaded  by  those  who  professed  to  be  her 
friends,  but  who  now  seek  to  conquer  her.  No  true  son  of 
Kentucky  can  longer  hesitate  as  to  his  duty  to  his  State  and 
country.  The  invaders  must,  and,  God  wifling,  will  be  ex- 
pellcd.  The  leader  of  the  hostile  forces  who  now  approach, 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  Kentuckian,  making  war  on  Kentucky 
and  Kentuckians.  Let  all  past  differences  of  opinion  be  over- 
looked. Every  one  who  now  rallies  to  the  support  of  our 
Union  and  our  State  is  a  friend.  Rally  then,  my  country- 
men, around  the  flag  our  fathers  loved,  and  which  has  shield- 
ed us  so  long.  I  call  you  to  arms  for  self-defense,  and  for 
the  protection  of  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen.  Let  us  trust  in 
God,  and  do  our  duty  as  did  our  fathers. 

"  ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
"  Brigadier-General  United  States  Army." 


The  Situation. 


and  chief  control  was  re- 
tained by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  It  comprised  all  of  the  State 
east  of  the  Cumberland  river,  excepting  a 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles  around  Cincinnati, 
then  under  command  of  Major-General  Mitch- 
ell. Brigadier  W.  T.  Sherman  already  was 
on  the  ground  with  his  brigade,  being  in 
camp  on  and  around  Muldragh's  Heights, 
near  Elizabethtown,  with  an  advance  on 
Tunnel  Hill,  at  Clear  Creek.  The  rebel  Gen- 
eral, Simon  B.  Buckner,  in  considerable  force, 
manceuvered  to  the  west  of  Louisville,  threat- 
ening that  city  ;  but  the  strength  of  Sher- 
man's position  compelled  the  rebels  to  make 
their  permanent  base  of  operations  along  the 
line  of  the  railroads  diverging  at  Bowling 
Green.  General  Felix  Zollicofl'er,  with  six 
thousand  Confederate  troops,  occupied  Cum- 
berland Giip,  and  advanced  to  Barboursville, 
to  compel,  as  he  said,  the  abandonment  of 
the  Unionist  camp,  forming  in  that  section 
of  the  State ;  but,  this  pretext  only 
covered  the  real  design  of  retaining  that 
avenue  of  approach  into  East  Tennessee.  A 
secession  journal  (the  Kentucky  Yeoman)  thus 
descanted  upon  the  importance  of  that  point 
to  both  parties — uttering  views  that  were 
conceded  forcible  and  just  by  those  cognizant 
of  the  position  at  that  time  : 

"  It  is  for  the  use  of  Anderson's  column  that 
muskets,  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  are 
now  pouring  into  Kentucky  over  the  railroads 
converging  from  Covington  and  Louisville. 
It  is  for  this  (the  seizure  of  Cumberland  Gap) 
that  camps  are  commenced  at  Hoskins'  and 
Crab  Orchard  and  elsewhere ;  for  this  that 
Rousseau's  brigade  has  moved  from  Indiana 
into  Kentucky  ;  for  this  that  Green  Adams 
is  attempting  by  speeches  to  rouse  the  people 
of  the  mountains ;  for  this  that  Lieutenant 
Nelson,  of  the  navy,  is  detached  for  on-shore 
duty,  to  distribute  arms  in  Kentucky,  and 
thus  by  all  these  means,  by  a  march  through 
Kentucky,  sustained  by  the  Union  party  of 
Kentucky,  a  march  of  Federal  troops  from 
the  North,  protected  in  their  rear  by  encamp- 
ments in  Kentucky,  composed  nominally  if 
not  fully,  of  Kentuckians,  that  the  Federal 
Government  expects  General  Anderson  to 
achieve  the  object  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  great  line  in  question.     That  would  be  a 
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sore  calamity  to  the  South, 
and,  in  the  end,  to  the 
North,  also;  for  it  would  only  result  in  pro- 
longing the  war  for  the  pretended  but  unat- 
tainable object  of  reconstructing  a  shattered 
Union.  Is  it  asked  why  the  possession  of  this 
line  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Chattanoga  is 
of  so  much  importance  ?  We  answer,  be- 
cause it  divides  the  connection  of  the  parts 
of  the  South  from  each  other,  separates  the 
Carolinas  from  Tennessee,  Virginia  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Southwestern  States,  and  ren- 
ders the  Confederate  States  into  bundles  of 
fragments,  not  one  of  which  could  support 
or  sustain  the  other,  and  of  which  each,  in  its 
turn,  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  vastly  supe- 
rior force  to  any  it  can,  by  its  own  resources, 
command.  With  that  line  in  possession,  the 
Federal  hope  is  that  East  Tennessee  will  re- 
volt against  the  State  Government  and  the 
Confederate  States;  and  in  that  event  the 
game  of  John  Carlisle  &  Co.  played  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  of  setting  up  a  bogus  State 
Government,  would  be  played  out  on  a  second 
theatre,  inevitably  causing  civil  war  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  giving  to  Scott's  basis  line  and 
depot  of  munitions  of  war  all  the  support  de- 
rivable from  a  people  as  thoroughly  subju- 
gated as  he  could  desire.  If  he  can  occupy 
that  line  he  can  striKe  each  Slave  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi  on  both  flanks  at  the  same 
time.  With  East  Tennessee  in  hand,  he  can 
command  a  column  upon  Nashville  or  Mem- 
phis by  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  or 
Mississippi,  and  at  the  same  time  by  rail  to 
Clarksville,  and  to  Nashville  itself  from  sev- 
eral directions." 

The  Kentucky  State  Guard 
and  Militia  were  called  out 
by  act  of  the  Legislature. 
Brigadier-General  Tho's  L.  Crittenden*  issued 
his  proclamation,  Sept.  22d,  convening  them 

*  The  Crittenden  family  afforded  au  illustration  of 
the  painful  results  of  the  war.  John  J.  Crittenden, 
the  venerable  Congressman,  was  loyal  and  true  ; 
his  son,  Thomas  L.,  assumed  command  of  the  State 
militia  called  out  under  act  of  the  Legislature  ;  while 
a  second  sou,  became  a  Brigadier  in  the  rebel  ser- 
vice, leading  the  forces  operating  against  his  native 
State.  He  eventually  was  created  a  Major-General. 
Several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  the 
two  brothers  led  opposing  columns. 


Militia  and  State 
Guarus  Called  Out. 


at  the  several  Union  camps  forming  at  Louis- 
ville, Frankfort,  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Sher- 
man's brigade  quarters,  New  Haven  and 
Henderson. 

The  rebels  were  very  ac- 

..  .  General  Johnston's 

tive  pending  the  progress      Rebel  Proclamatlon. 

of  the  Federal  occupation. 
General  Albert  S.  Johnston,  the  Confederate 
commander  of  the  Western  Department,  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  Sept.  22d,  from  Mem- 
phis, addressed  to  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
setting  forth  the  motives  which  impelled  the 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  the  State.  He 
stated  that,  as  the  Federal  Government  had 
shown  its  intention  to  invade  the  Confedera- 
cy over  Kentucky  soil,  in  self-defense  he  was 
compelled  to  "  enter  the  State  and  meet  the 
invasion  upon  the  best  line  for  military  ope- 
rations." He  further  declared  that  they  (the 
Confederate  authorities)  "  have  thus  marched 
their  troops  into  Kentucky  with  no  hostile 
intention  towards  its  people;  nor  do  they  de- 
sire to  seek  to  control  their  choice  in  regard  to 
their  union  with  either  of  the  Confederacies, 
or  to  subjugate  their  State  or  hold  its  soil 
against  their  wishes.  On  the  contrary,  they 
deem  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky to  determine  their  own  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  belligerents."  It  was  then 
stated  that  the  Confederate  occupation  should 
be  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  self-defense — 
that  if  the  State  desired  to  remain  neutral 
the  Confederate  army  should  aid  it  to  drive 
out  the  lawless  intruders,  &c,  &c. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  election 
held  (July  1st),  gave  a  clear  Union  majority 
of  over  fifty -Jive  thousand — in  view  of  the  un- 
constrained proceedings  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  endorsement  of  its  action  by  the 
people — this  whole  document  would  read 
strangely,  were  duplicity  and  disingenuous- 
ness  not  stamped  upon  almost  every  docu- 
ment issued  to  influence  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  the  Southern  people.  General  John- 
ston had  a  well-won  reputation  for  courage 
and  probity ;  yet,  both  were  powerless  before 
the  demoralization  upon  which  the  revolution 
was  founded.  He  is  the  severest  censor  who 
is  most  conversant  with  sin  :  in  the  general 
tone  of  public  papers  issued  by  the  rebellion's 
directors,  we  have  the  unwitting  confession 
of  their  own  madness. 
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Buckner's  I,ast 
Epistle. 


We  should  give,  in  justi- 
fication of  the  defection  of 
Buckner,  J.  C.Breckenridge, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  ex-Governor  Morehead, 
James  B.  Clay  and  other  Southern  sympa- 
thisers, the  proclamation  of  the  first  named 
person  to  his  late  constituents.  It  was  de- 
signed both  as  a  justification  and  a  plea  for 
the  Southern  cause : 
"  To  the  People  of  Kentucky  : 

"  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  have  been  faithless 
to  the  will  of  the  people.     They  have  endeavored  to 
make  your  gallant  State  a  fortress,  in  which,  under 
the   guise   of  neutrality,  the   armed   forces   of   the 
United  States  might  secretly  prepare  to  subjugate 
alike  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  Southern  States. 
It  was  not  until  after  three   months  of  covert  and 
open  violation  of  your  neutrality,  with  large  encamp- 
ments of  Federal  troops  on  your  territory,  and  a  re- 
cent official   declaration   of    the   President  of  the 
United  States  not  to  regard  your  neutral  position 
coupled  with  a  well  prepared  scheme  to  seize  an 
additional  point  in  your  territory,  which  was  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  safety  and  defense  of  Tennes- 
see that  the  troops  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  occupied 
a  defensive   post  in   your  State.    In   doing  so  the 
commander  announced  his  purpose  to  evacuate  your 
territory  simultaneously  with  a  similar  movement 
on  the   part  of  the   Federal   forces,  whenever  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  shall  undertake  to  enforce 
against  both  belligerents  the  strict  neutrality  which 
they  have  so  often  declared.     I  return  among  you, 
citizens  of  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of  a  force,  the  ad- 
vance of  which  is  composed  entirely  of  Kentuckians. 
We   do  not  come  to   molest   any  citizen,  whatever 
may  be  his  political  opinion.     Unlike  the  agents  of 
the  Northern  despotism,  who  seek  to  reduce  us  to 
the  condition  of  dependent  vassals,  we  believe  that 
the  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  is  the 
foundation  of  constitutional  liberty  ;  and   that  the 
claim  of  the  President  of  the  United   States  to  de- 
clare martial  law,  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  convert  every  barrack 
and  prison  in  the  land  into  a  Bastile,  is  nothing  but 
the  claim  which  other  tyrants  have  assumed  to  sub- 
jugate a  free  people.    The  Confederate  States  occu- 
py Bowling  Green  as  a  defensive  position.     I  renew 
the   pledges   of  commanders-  of  other   columns  of 
Confederate  troops  to  retire  from   the  territory  of 
Kentucky  on  the  same  conditions  which  will  govern 
their  movements.      I  further  give   you  my  own  as- 
surance that   the   force  under   my   own    command 
will  be  used  as  an  aid  to  the   government  of  Ken- 
tucky in  carrying  out  the   strict  neutrality  desired 
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by  its  people,  whenever  they  undertake  to  enforce 
it  against  the  two  belligerents  alike. 

"  S.  B.  BUCKNER,  Brigadier-General  C.  S.  A. 

"  Bowling  Geeen,  Sept.  18th,  1861." 

This,  it  will  be  observed, 
makes  the  same  general 
plea  for  the  Confederate  occupation  which 
Governor  Harris  and  General  Johnston  urged. 
They  forgot  to  recur  to  the  fact  of  Pillow's 
large  army  at  New  Madrid,  with  Jeff  Thomp- 
son's five  thousand  men  above  it — both  men- 
acing Cairo  and  St.  Louis.  Johnston  claim- 
ed that  self-protection  compelled  his  advance 
into  Kentucky :  what  compelled  Grant's  oc- 
cupation of  Padncah,  and  Sherman's  advance 
down  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  ? 
The  Confederates  did  not  care  to  answer. 
But,  Zollicoffer  was,  at  the  very  date  of  these 
sounding  addresses,  pressing  his  way  into 
Kentucky,  seizing  her  Union  citizens,  eating 
of  their  substance  and  car- 

...  ,,  Confederate  Devasta- 

ting terror  all  along  the  „ 

southeastern  border;  while 

Kentucky  had,  for  weeJcs,  been  given  up  to  a 

species  of  persecution  which  rendered  a  Union 

man's  life    and  property   worth   but    little. 

Great  and  pressing  was  the  call  for  help  from 

that  quarter  many  days  before  relief  came — 

Polk  and  Pillow  held  sway  too  long  in  that 

region  for  its  good.     Kentucky's  own  citizens 

are  the  best  witnesses  on  this  point.     They 

were  made  to  feel  how  shamelessly  false  were 

the  Confederate  professions  of  protection  and 

immunity  from  persecution.      The    Federal 

army  truly  came  as  a  deliverer  which   even 

those  of  quondam  secession  proclivities  were 

glad  to  welcome.     Time  will    but  vindicate 

the  wisdom,    even   in  a  selfish  view,  of  the 

course  pursued  by  that  Legislature  which  a 

recreant  son  had  the  effrontery  to  characterize 

as  "  faithless  to  the  will  of  the  people."* 


*  To  vindicate  the  truth  we  may  cite  a  single  case 
of  hundreds  which  occurred  at  the  period  under  no- 
tice. Judge  R.  K.  Williams  fled  from  Mayfield  to 
escape  the  outrages  visited  upon  Union  men.  One- 
of  the  rebel  commanders  thus  advertised  the  fugi- 
tive : 

"  Mayfield,  Oct.  7th,  1861. 

"  Whereas,  R.  K.  Williams  has  fled  from  his  county  and 
has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  has  endeavored ,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  to  introduce  among  the  good  people  of  Jackson's 
Purchase  a  band  of  cut-throats,  robbers  and  murderers  :  and 
whereas,  the  said  R.  K.  Williams  keeps  himself  within  l'a- 
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Under  Anderson's  brief 
rule  but  little  transpired, 
of  military  movement.  Ev- 
ery effort,  for  the  time-being,  was  concentrat- 
ed in  organization  and  preparation.  The 
hour  was  one  of  great  peril,  for  Confederate 
troops  were  gathering  rapidly  at  the  most 
efficient  points.  Secession  emissaries  were 
everywhere,  poisoning  the  loyal  mind,  dis- 
tracting public  and  private  councils,  and,  un- 
der the  pernicious  plea  of  State  Rights,  in- 
stilling ideas  of  National  relations  which  sent 
thousands  of  Keutuckians  to  take  up  arms 
against  she  Union.  It  will  be  hard,  after  the 
bitter  experiences  of  most  of  those  men,  to 
make  them  charitable  toward  the  "  Southern 
idea"  or  the  Southern  leaders. 

General  Anderson  remain- 
ed but  a  brief  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department, 
owing  to  feeble  health.  He  was  relieved, 
October  7th,  by  special  request,  and  Briga- 
dier-General W.  T.  Sherman  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  "  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land,'' understood  to  embrace  all  of  Kentucky 
east  of  the  Cumberland  river.  Announcing 
his  withdrawal,  Anderson  said  :  "  Regretting 
deeply  the  necessity  which  renders  this  step 
proper,  I  do  it  with  less  reluctance  because 
my  successor,  Brigadier-General  Sherman,  is 
the  man  I  had  selected  for  that  purpose.  God 
grant  that  he  may  be  the  means  of  delivering 
this  Department  from  the  marauding  bands 
who,  under  the  guise  of  relieving  and  be- 
friending Kentucky,  are  doing  all  the  injury 
they  can  to  those  who  will  not  join  them  in 
their  accursed  warfare."  This  latter  expres- 
sion indicated  with  precision  the  character 
ter  of  the  '"  relief"  and  "  protection"  vouch- 
safed to  the  people  of  Kentucky  by  the  Con- 
federate commanders.  A  disinterested  ob- 
server would  have  supposed   it  was  the  Con- 

ducah,  I  herebj  wai  ill  w  il  sposed  persons  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  him,  and  I  hereby  ask  all  good  and  loyal 
men  to  arrest  the  said  Williams  and  to  deliver  him  to  m  , 
and  I  promise  to  hang  the  traitor  on  the  tlrst  tree. 

"  H  C.  KING, 
"  Commanding  Ky.  Volunteers,  C.  S  A 
As  Judge  Williams  was  one  of  the  most  estimable 
citizens  of  the  State,  the  promise  to  "  hang  the  trait- 
or on  the  first  tree,"  fully  indicates  the  nature  of 
Confederate  justice.  It  affords  correct  data  for 
comment  on  General  Johnston's  proclamation. 


federate  purpose  to  arouse  all  the  animosity 

of  the  popular  heart  against  their  cause — not 

that  they  came  as  deliverers,  and  conservators 

of  liberty  and  order. 

A  letter  writer  from  Pa- 

,i.,„„-u    a      i.    r>r>  i  Knights  of  the  Golden 
ducah,  bept.  22d,  announc-         „,    ,   m 

1  Circle  Treason. 

mg  the  seizure  of  a  "  Cas- 
tle" of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  said : 
"  When  the  Union  troops  entered  Paducah 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  their  advent  was  to 
secure  the  "Castle"  and  its  contents;  and 
from  the  books  and  papers  there  found  it  is 
hoped  that  Government  will  be  enabled  to 
ferret  out  most  of  the  arch  traitors  in  this 
State.  These  documents  have  been  sent  to 
Washington.  Among  them  are  letters  care- 
fully filed  from  Governor  Beriah  Magoffin, 
Senator  John  C.  Brenkenridge,  General  Gid- 
eon J.  Pillow,  General  Buckner,  Mr.  Repre- 
sentative Burnett  and  others;  all  of  whom 
are  thus  proved  to  have  been  members  of  this 
treasonable  league,  and  many  of  them  file 
leaders  in  the  movement.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the 
"  National  Castle"  was  also  found,  which  lets 
in  several  rays  of  light  upon  the  strange  con- 
duct of  Governors  Harris,  Jackson  and  Ma- 
goffin, and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Charleston 
Convention ;  ^a  letter — or,  rather,  a  private 
circular — from  two  members  of  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's Cabinet,  while  yet  in  office,  stating  the 
number  and  quality  of  arms  which  would  be 
in  the  Southern  States  at  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  office,  and  other  information 
which  will  be  of  use  when  the  rebellion  is 
crushed.  This  discovery  has  been  kept  a 
profound  secret  until  now,  in  order  that  the 
persons  implicated,  or  such  of  them,  at  least, 
as  could  be  caged,  might  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Government,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  three  of  them  have  found  a 
residence  in  Fort  McHenry." 

The  greatest  sinner  of  them  all,  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  escaped  from  Frankfort,  Sept. 
20th — passing  secretly  and  in  disguise  into 
the  Confederate  dominions.  A  few  days  later 
he  was  at  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  ad- 
vising with  the  rebel  commanders  in  regard 
to  a  campaign  against  his  own  State.  The 
disregard  of  consequences  practiced  in  the 
Charleston  Convention,  to  prevent  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Douglas,   culminated   in   his 
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flight  by  night  from  the 
commonwealth  which  had 
bestowed  all  the  honers  he 
ever  knew.  Once  beyond  the  reach  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  process  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished (October  25th)  an  Address  to  his  late 
1'el low-citizens  and  constituents,  announcing 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator, 
and  setting  forth  his  views  of  the  crisis  at 
length.  It  was  an  able  document — a  special 
plea,  as  specious  as  his  disloyal  sympathies 
would  permit.  Its  composition  was  designed 
not  more  to  justify  his  own  course  than  to 
cover  his  night-flight  with  glory. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  given 
much  space  to  the  views  of  leading  minds,  in 
order  that  the  dispassionate  inquirer  might 
have  the  whole  argument  before  him.  To 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  ample  jus- 
tice has  deen  done  [see  page  42,  et  sequitur], 
and  we  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  re- 
produce at  length  his  last  outburst  of  mingled 
entreaty,  argument,  invective  and  threat.  It 
w  :is  his  valediction  to  friends  and  malediction 
to  foes;  but,  it  was,  also,  the  funeral  oration 
of  one  who  had  passed  away — the  victim  of 
a  thwarted  ambition.  In  announcing  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  he  seemed  uncon- 
sciously to  throw  his  own  memory  into  the 
past  tense.  We  quote  enough  of  the  Address 
to  indicate  its  spirit  and 
something  of  its  argument. 
His  position  as  a  partizan 
leader  gave  to  his  words  the  weight  of  au- 
thority to  a  large  class  in  the  Northern  States 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  final  defection,  and  his 
last  appeal,  we  have  reason  to  know,  received 
from  many  of  that  class  a  willing  though  si- 
lent endorsement.  That  endorsement  he  well 
knew  awaited  his  words;  and  the  subtle 
Chief  of  State-Rights'  Democracy  in  his  vale- 
dictory, but  breathed  into  being  the  heresies 
of  party  which  sprang  into  a  vigorous  life  in 
a  year's  time.     Mr.  Breckenridge  wrote  : 

*  *  *  "I  resign  because  there  is  no  place  left 
where  a  Southern  Senator  may  sit  in  council  with 
the  Senators  of  the  North.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
longer  a  Senate  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

"  The  United  States  no  longer  exist.  The  Union 
is  dissolved.  For  a  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  while  there  was  a  hope  that 
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tin-  rupture  might  be  healed,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the 
Union  was  not  yet  dissolved, 
and  such  was  the  position  of  Kentucky  in  declaring 
her  neutrality  and  offering  her  mediation  between 
the  contending  parties.  But  time  has  now  elapsed, 
and  mighty  events  have  occurred,  which  banish 
from  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  all  expectation 
of  restoring  the  Union.  Coercion  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed.  The  South  has  mustered  in  the  field 
nearly  as  many  combatants  as  the  North,  and  has 
been  far  more  victorious.  The  fields  of  Manassas 
and  Bethel,  of  Springfield  and  Lexington,  have  work- 
ed with  a  terrible  and  sanguinary  line,  the  division 
between  the  old  order  of  things  and  the  new." 

He  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  even  the 
unconstitutionality  of  upholding  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  view  of  the  case  which  bis  professed 
friends  of  the  North  did  not  care  to  adoi>t, 
since  it  might  create  doubts  as  to  their  ever 
having  entertained  any  faith  in  the  Federal 
compact.  If  it  was  to  be  broken  simply  by 
the  power  of  new-representation,  the  Union 
was  but  a  shadow  at  best,  and  the  democratic 
rally  cry,  "  The  Union  !  It  shall  be  preserved  !" 
was  proven,  therefore,  a  designed  imposture. 
Mr.  Breckenridge's  argument  was: 

"  The  constitutional  compact  which  created  and 
uphill  the  old  Union  is  at  an  end.  A  large  number 
of  the  original  and  additional  parties  have  withdrawn 
from  it.  So  large  a  number  that  its  stipulations  can 
no  longer  be  executed,  and  under  such  circumstanc- 
es no  court  has  ever  decided  a  contract  to  be  bind- 
ing between  the  remaining  parties,  or  attempted  to 
enforce  its  execution.  The  Constitution  requires 
positively  that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative  in  Congress,  but  now  twelve  States 
have  none  ;  that  each  State  shall  have  two  Senators, 
but  now  twelve  States  have  none  ;  that  all  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  now  in  more  than  one  third  of 
them  none  are  or  can  be  collected.  Commerce  can- 
not be  regulated  between  the  respective  States. 
Uniform  rules  of  naturalization  and  bankruptcy 
cannot  be  adopted.  Post  offices  and  post  roads,  in 
nearly  half  the  States  have  been  given  up,  and  a 
preference  is  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another.  Even  the  election  of  a  President 
has  become  impossible.  The  Constitution  is  man- 
datory on  all  the  States  to  appoint  electors,  and  re- 
quires a  majority  of  the  latter  to  elect ;  but  more 
than  one-third  of  the  States  refuse  to  appoint,  and 
hence  no  election  can  be  made  by  the  people.  If 
the  election  goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Constitution  requires  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
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the  States  shall  be  represented 
in  that  body.  The  Constitution 
can  no  longer  be  amended,  for 
it  requires  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  concur,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  States  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Confederacy.  All  the  safeguards  provided 
for  by  the  States  in  the  instrument,  still  further  to 
secure  public  and  personal  liberty,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  three  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  were  carefully  separated  and 
their  boundaries  defined,  have  been  merged  into 
one,  and  the  President,  sustained  by  a  great  army, 
wields  unlimited  power." 

If  this  position  was  true  all  others  were  un- 
necessary: yet,  the  ex-Vice  President,evidently 
distrusting  the  force  of  his  own  deductions, 
goes  on  at  length  to  show  how  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  violated — as  if  such  a  Constitu- 
tion, after  all,  did  exist  and  have  force,  not- 
withstanding he  himself  had  just  declared  it 
abrogated  and  dead  by  the  very  act  of  seces- 
sion. The  acute  logician  was  under  the 
leading  strings  of  his  thoroughly  disloyal 
feelings  rather  than  guided  by  good  judg- 
ment.    He  said  : 

"  The  exemption  of  per-ons  from  arrest  without 
judicial  warrant,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  have  his 
body  brought  before  a  judge  to  determine  the  legal- 
ity of  his  imprisonment,  the  security  provided 
against  searches  and  seizure  without  warrant  or 
law,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — these  and  eve- 
ry other  precious  right  which  our  fathers  supposed 
they  had  locked  up  in  their  Constitution,  have  been 
torn  from  it  and  buried  beneath  the  heel  of  military 
power.  The  States  made  the  Constitution,  placed 
rigid  boundaries  around  that  Government,  and  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  themselves  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated. They  did  not  delegate  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  destroy  them — yet  the  crea- 
ture has  set  iiseif  above  the  creator.  The  atrocious 
doctrine  is  announced  by  the  President  and  acted 
upon,  that  the  States  derive  their  power  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  may  be  suppressed  on  any 
pretence  of  military  necessity.  The  gallant  little 
State  of  Maryland  has  been  utterly  abolished.  Mis- 
souri is  engaged  in  a  heroic  struggle  to  preserve  her 
existence  and  to  throw  off  the  horrors  of  martial 
law  proclaimed  by  a  subordinate  military  command- 
er. Everywhere  the  civil  has  given  way  to  the  mili- 
tary power.  Tne  fortresses  of  ihe  couatry  are  tilled 
w.'th  victims  seized  without  warrant  of  law,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment. 

"  The  legislators  of  States  and  other  public  officers 
are   seized  while  in   the    discharge  of  their  official 
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duties,  taken  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  respective  States  and 
imprisoned  in  the  forts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  A  subservient  Congress  rati- 
fies the  usurpations  of  the  President,  and  proceeds 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution. 
History  will  declard  that  the  annals  of  legislation 
do  not  contain  laws  so  infamous  as  those  enacted  at 
the  last  session.  They  sweep  away  every  vestige 
of  public  and  personal  liberty,  while  they  confiscate 
the  property  of  a  nation  containing  ten  millions  of 
people,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  South  should  be  reduced  to  "  abject 
submission,"  or  their  institutions  overthrown.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  said  that,  if  necessary,  the  South 
should  be  depopulated  and  repeopled  from  the 
North,  and  an  eminent  Senator  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  President  should  be  made  a  dictator.  This 
was  superfluous,  since  they  had  already  clothed  him 
with  dictatorial  powers.  In  the  midst  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, no  plea  for  the  Constitution  is  listened  to 
in  the  North ;  here  and  there  a  few  heroic  voices 
are  feebly  heard  protesting  against  the  progress  of 
despotism,  but  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  milita- 
ry lines,  mobs  and  anarchy  rule  the  hour." 

This  'Daniel  come  for  judgment'  forgot 
to  state,  in  this  immediate  connection,  that 
he  himself,  had  he  not  fled  by  night,  would 
have  been  seized  and  thrust  into  prison, 
because,  like  most  all  others  so  arrested  and 
incarcerated,  he  was  guilty  of  treason — was  a 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  country,  whom  the 
Federal  Executive,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
sworn  duty  to  protect  the  Constitution,  had 
no  power  to  allow  of  liberty. 

But,  it  is  unnecessary  to  devote  more  space 
to  the  Senator's  statements  on  these  points. 
Like  the  argument  of  every  ultra  State  Rights 
man,  it  pronounced  all  attempts  to  "  enforce 
the  Laws"  and  to  uphold  the  Constitution  to 
be  an  infamous  abuse  of  power,  &c.  No 
counter  argument  ever  did  or  ever  will  satisfy 
that  class  of  thinkers,  as  will  be  discovered 
should  a  Convention  of  States  be  called  to 
revise  the  Federal  fundamental  law.  The 
north  and  south  poles  are  not  wider  apart 
than  men  of  the  schools  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  after  this  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  then  addressed  himself 
to  Kentuekians,  charging  that  tyranny,  du- 
plicity and  treachery  had  marked  the  entire 
course  of  Federal  proceedings  in  the 
State.     He  charged  that  Federal  money  had 
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been  lavishly  used  to  bribe 
citizens— that  armed  pos- 
session of  the  State  had 
been  taken  under  false  pretences — that  the 
Legislature  had  been  awed  and  bribed  into  a 
betrayal  of  the  State's  independence,  &c,  &c. 
He  presented  this  picture  for  contemplation  : 
"  Fellow  citizens,  you  have  to  do  now,  not  with 
this  fragment  of  a  Legislature,  with  its  treason  bills 
and  tax  bills,  with  its  woeful  subserviency  to  every 
demand  of  the  Federal  despotism,  and  its  woeful 
neglect  of  every  right  of  the  Kentucky  citizen  ;  but 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  power  which  respects  nei- 
ther Constitution  nor  laws,  and  which,  if  successful, 
will  reduce  you  to  the  condition  of  prostrate  and 
bleeding  Maryland.  General  Anderson,  the  military 
dictator  of  Kentucky,  announces  in  one  of  his  pro- 
clamations that  he  will  arrest  no  one  who  does  not 
act,  write  or  speak  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Government.  It  would  have  completed  the  idea  if 
he  had  added,  or  think  in  opposition  to  it.  Look  at 
the  condition  of  our  State  under  the  rule  of  our  new 
protectors.  They  have  suppressed  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  pres-.  They  seize  people  by 
military  force  upon  mere  suspicion,  and  impose  on 
them  oaths  unknown  to  the  laws.  Other  citizens 
they  imprison  without  warrant,  and  carry  them  out 
of  the  State,  so  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot 
reach  them. 

"  Every  day  foreign  armed  bands  are  making  seiz- 
ures among  the  people.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  old 
and  young,  venerable  magistrates,  whose  lives  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  love  of  the  people,  have 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  their  homes  and  families 
to  escape  imprisonment  and  exile  at  the  hands  of 
Northern  and  German  soldiers,  under  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  military  subordinates.  While 
yet  holding  an  important  political  trust,  confided  by 
Kentucky,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  home  and 
family,  or  suffer  imprisonment  and  exile.  If  it  is 
asked  why  I  did  not  meet  the  arrest  and  seek  a  trial, 
my  answer  is,  that  I  would  have  welcomed  an  arrest 
to  be  followed  by  a  judge  and  jury ;  but  you  well 
know  that  I  could  not  have  secured  these  constitu- 
tional rights.  I  would  have  been  transported  be- 
yond the  State,  to  languish  in  some  Federal  fortress 
during  the  pleasure  of  my  oppressors.  Witness  the 
fate  of  Morehead  and  his  Kentucky  associates  in 
their  distant  and  gloomy  prison. 

"  The  case  of  the  gentleman  just  mentioned  is  an 
example  of  many  others,  and  it  meets  every  element 
iu  a  definition  of  despotism.  If  it  should  occur  in 
England,  it  would  be  righted,  or  it  would  overturn 
the  British  empire.  He  is  a  citizen  and  native  of 
Kentucky.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
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the  Ashland  district,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  you  have 
known,  trusted  and  honored 
him,  during  a  public  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  is  eminent  for  his  ability,  his  amiable 
character  and  his  blameless  life.  Yet  this  man, 
withou  indictment,  without  warrant,  without  accu- 
sation, but  by  the  order  of  President  Lincoln,  was 
seized  at  midnight,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  was  led  through  the  streets  of 
Louisville,  as  I  am  informed,  with  his  hands  crossed 
and  pinioned  before  him— was  carried  out  of  the 
State  and  district,  and  now  lies  a  prisoner  in  a  for- 
tress in  New  York  harbor,  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Do  you  think  that  any  free  Legislature,  ever  assem- 
bled in  Kentucky  since  the  days  of  Charles  Scott 
and  Isaac  Shelby,  until  now,  would  have  permitted 
such  a  spectacle  to  dishonor  the  State  ?  No  !  fel- 
low citizens,  the  Legislature  could  not  have  been 
free  ! 

"  I  would  speak  of  these  things  with  the  simple 
solemnity  which  their  magnitude  demands,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  the  expression  of  a  just  indigna- 
tion while  we  smart  under  such  enormities.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  thousands  of  soldiers  on  our  soil,  nearly 
all  from  the  North,  and  most  of  them  foreigners, 
whom  he  employs  as  his  instruments  to  do  these 
things.  But  few  Kentuckians  have  enlisted  under 
his  standard,  for  we  are  not  yet  accuetomed  to  his 
peculiar  form  of  liberty. 

"  I  will  not  pursue  the  disgraceful  subject.  Has 
Kentucky  passed  out  of  the  control  of  her  own 
people  ?  Shall  hirelings  of  the  pen,  recently  import- 
ed from  the  North,  sitting  in  grand  security  at  the 
Capitol,  force  public  apinion  to  opprove  these  usur- 
pations and  point  out  victims  ?  Shall  Mr.  Lincoln, 
through  his  German  mercenaries,  imprison  or  exile 
the  children  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  compel  our  noble  people 
to  exhaust  themselves  in  furnishing  the  money  to 
destroy  their  own  freedom?  Never,  while  Kentucky 
remains  the  Kentucky  of  old — never,  while  thou- 
sands of  her  gallant  sons  have  the  will  and  the  nerve 
to  make  the  State  sing  to  the  music  of  their  rifles  !" 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Senator's  rhetoric,  there 
was  no  rebellion  against  the  acts  of  the  loyal 
Legislature.  The  arrest  of  ex-Governor 
Morehead  and  of  others  plotting  treason 
against  the  Union,  was  loudly  called  for  by 
leading  Kentuckians,  as  a  matter  of  public 
safety.  The  suppression  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  was  also  an  act  to  supioress  conspira- 
cy and  disloyalty — a  mere  step  of  self-defense. 
The  Anderson  characterised  as  a  military 
dictator   was   the   hero  of  Fort    Sumter — a 
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Christian  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  statement  that  most  of 
the  Federal  army  of  invasion  was  composed 
of  foreigners  whom  Lincoln  employed  to  do 
his  behests  was  outrageously  untrue,  since 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  furnished  from 
their  own  citizens,  the  great  mass  of  troops 
called  to  Kentucky's  aid.  And  so  the  record 
runs.  The  entire  appeal  was  grounded  upon 
a  perverse  sentiment  of  loyalty  ;  it  would 
have  had  but  little  foundation  for  its  conclu- 
sions had  the  Senator  been  truly  impartial 
and  neutral. 

The  position  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, October  15th,  in- 
dicated an  early  collision.  Sherman's  ad- 
vance to  Nolin  Creek,  twenty  miles  from 
Green  River,  commanded  by  Generals  Ros- 
seau  and  McCook,  ii  was  thought  would  meet 
Buckner's  and  Hardee's  combined  forces  at 
any  moment.  A  flank  movement  uj)on  Lou- 
isville by  Polk  and  Pillow  was  feared.  Oc- 
tober 17th  Sherman  urgently  telegraphed  the 
War  Department  for  reenforcements.  The 
next  day,  Secretary  of  War  Cameron  and  Ad- 
jutant -  General  Thomas  visited  Sherman's 
headquarters,  on  their  return  to  Washington 
from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Fremont's  de- 
partment. Seeing  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger, eight  thousand  troops  were  ordered  on 
by  special  trains  from  Pittsburg,  Indianapo- 
lis and  Chicago.  General  Ward,  in  command 
at  Camp  Johnson,  at  Greensburg,  dispatched 
messengers,  October  18th,  for  reenibrcements, 
learning  that  a  rebel  column  three  thousand 
strong  was  advancing  in  that  direction.  He 
fell  back  twelve  miles  to  Campbellville,  to 
await  reenforcements.  No  enemy,  however, 
confronted  him.  All  the  enemy's  efforts 
seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  Federal  advance 
toward  Bowling  Green — whose  loss  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederate  occupa- 
tion and  winter  campaign  in  Western  Ken- 
tucky. The  rapid  augmentation  of  Union 
forces  under  Sherman,  and  at  Cairo  and  Pa- 
ducah,  soon  placed  the  rebels  strictly  on  the 
defensive.  By  November  1st  Louisville  was 
considered  safe,  and  arrangements  were  then 
making  for  prosecuting  the  advance  against 
Columbus  and  Bowling  Green. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky,  the  column  gathered 


South  Eastern  Ken- 
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or  gathering  at  Camp  Wild 
Cat,  between  Great  and 
Little  Rockcastle  rivers, 
was  designed  to  operate  against  Zollicoffer, 
then  in  possession  of  Cumberland  Gap,  with 
an  advance  to  Barboursville.  The  rebels,  for 
three  weeks  of  October,  carried  terror  through 
the  adjacent  country.  Union  men  fled  or 
were  given  over  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  Con- 
federate jailors,  in  East  Tennessee;  families 
were  striped  of  their  means  of  sustenance  or 
driven  out  from  their  homes  into  exile.  As- 
sassins lurked  everywhere  to  shoot  down 
any  "  suspicious  j^rson." 
Not  desiring  the  presence 

„         "  °  c  Haiti.' of  Wild  Cat. 

of  Colonel  Garrard  s  force 
at  Camp  Wild  Cat,  Zollicoffer  resolved  to 
strike  him  before  reenforcements  could  ar- 
rive. To  this  end  he  advanced  against  the 
position  witn  six  regiments  of  infantry,  one 
of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  six  light  pieces. 
Reconnoitering  and  demonstrating  during 
Sunday,  October  20th,  he  made  his  attack  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st.  General  Schoepfl 
having  arrived  on  the  ground,  assumed  com- 
mand. Ordering  forward  the  Thirty-third 
Indiana,  four  companies  under  command  of 
Colonel  John  Coburn,  advanced  and  took 
possession  of  an  eminence  called  Round  Hill. 
one-half  mile  from  the  camp.  This  advance, 
two  Tennessee  regiments  of  the  enemy  assail- 
ed on  tue  hill,  pressing  up  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  when  quite  near  the  summit, 
opening  a  rapid  lire  of  musketry.*  Colonel 
Woodford  soon  joined  Colonel  Coburn,  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kentucky  cav- 
alry. These  troops  bore  the  brunt  of  tbe  tight 
with  such  persistence  as  to  break  the  enemy's 
attempted  charge  ;  ami,  after  an  hour's  Are, 


*  The  enemy  here  tried  the  ruse  so  fatally  suc- 
cessful at  the  battle  of  Edwards' Ferry,  Virginia,  of 
personating  Federal  troops.  One  Tennessee  regi- 
ment advanced  out  of  the  woods,  with  their  caps 
on  bayonets,  shouting:  "we  are  Union  men!" 
Lieutenant  Knight,  in  command  of  a  breast  work 
which  the  indiauians  had  thrown  up,  sprang  to  the 
embankment  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  lire,  sup- 
posing the  looked-for  reenforceuieiits  had  arrived. 
In  a  moment  the  Tennesseans  sent  in  a  volley  and 
pushed  on  to  carry  the  work.  They  fairly  wilted, 
however,  before  the  sheet  of  flame  which  leaped 
from  the  crest  of  the  work  like  an  avenging  herald. 
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the  Tennesseeans  withdrew 
to  reorganize  for  a  stronger 
effort,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  dead  on  the 
held.  Many  of  their  dead  and  most  of  their 
wounded  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off. 

This  little  fight  was  the  precursor  of  a 
second  attempt  in  the  afternoon,  upon  the 
position  ;  but,  the  celerity  of  movement  of 
the  Seventeenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Connell,  and 
the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Bteedman, 
gave  the  Unionists  so  much  the  advantage 
that  Zollicoffer's  hopes  were  dashed,  and,  at 
night,  he  beat  a  quick  retreat  toward  Cum- 
berland Gap.  These  two  regiments,  last 
named,  made  marches  of  extraordinary  expe- 
dition to  relieve  Colonel  Garrard  from  his 
perilous  position,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
throw  a  few  shot  into  the  disordered  ranks 
of  the  rebels.  They  then  gave  premonition 
of  the  gallantry  and  endurance  which  distin- 
guished them  throughout  the  war. 

This  rather  badly  con- 
ducted attempt  to  capture 
Camp  Wild  Cat  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  further  rebel  demonstration  in 
that  quarter.  Zollicoffer  finally  took  up  a 
strong  position  opposite  Mill  Spring,  on  the 
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Cumberland  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  White  Oak  Creek, 
where  he  waited  the  ex- 
pected advance.  He  still  retained  the  passage 
at  Cumberland  Gap,  to  provide  for  retreat  and 
to  check  any  attempt  of  the  Federalists  to 
reach  East  Tennessee  through  that,  its  most 
natural  avenue  of  approach.  How  the  long- 
suffering  and  heroic  people  of  that  now  his- 
toric region  looked  for  the  promised  relief 
to  press  in  through  that  gorge  !  The  stream 
of  life  which  leaped  from  the  rock  at  the 
touch  of  Moses'  rod,  did  not  send  a  wilder 
thrill  of  joy  through  the  famishing  hearts  of 
the  suffering  people  of  God,  than  the  clarion 
of  promised  deliverance  which  lang  through 
the  valleis  and  over  the  hills  of  East  Tennes- 
see, in  the  fall  of  1861.  Nor  did  the  wail  of 
the  mothers  of  Israel  over  Herod's  slaughter 
of  flieir  offspring  send  out  upon  the  air  a 
more  appalling  cry  of  pain  than  went  up 
from  the  scaffolds  and  dungeons  of  Tennessee 
when  that  deliverance  was  .withheld.  Truly 
we  need  not  go  to  old-time  histories  for  les- 
sons when  the  story  of  East  Tennessee  offers 
us  its  record  of  joys  and  sorrow's,  of  sufferings, 
but  not  of  triumphs. 


HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF   EVENTS-F-6. 

FROM  NOVEMBER  1st,  1861,  TO  FEBRUARY  1st,  1862. 


Nov'.  1. — Lieutenant-General  Winfleld  Scott  is  re- 
tired, at  his  own  request,  from  active  service,  and 
General  George  B.  McClellan  raised  to  the  position 
of  General-in-Chief.     See  pages  351,  52. 

--Surprise  of  a  large  rebel  camp  at  Renwick,  Mo. 
Rebels  scattered,  losing  about  fifty  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  and  all  their  camp  stuff.—  Rosecrans' 
camps  on  Gauley  river  cannonaded  by  Floyd. 

Nov.  2. — Fremont,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  relieved 
of  his  Department  command  by  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. General  Hunter  takes  temporary  command, 
Nov.  3d,  and  soon  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  entire 
army  .-Engagement  in  Platte  City , Mo.  Rebels  routed 
by  Major  Joseph,  with  a  loss  of  13  killed  and  wound- 
ed and  30  prisoners. 

Nov.  4. — Colonel  Dodge  takes  possession  of  Hous- 
ton, Mo.,  capturing  a  large  amount  of  rebel  stores, 
several  prisoners  aud  a  mail  for  the  rebel  army. 

Nov.  5. — General  Nelson  occupies  Prestonburg, 
Ky.,  having  driven  the  rebel  General  "  Cerro  Gordo 
Williams"  up  the  Big  Sandy  river  to  Piketon,  whith- 
er he  soon  pursues  and  again  routs  him  (on  the  8th). 
Williams  then  flees  to  the  mountains,  his  forces  quite 
disorganized. 

Nov.  6. — Expedition  from  the  gunboat  Cambridge, 
up  Corrstowan  creek,  Va.  A  rebel  vessel  burned. 
Lieutenant  Gwin  in  command. — The  Grand  Jury  in 
session  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  finds  indictments  for  trea- 
son against  thirty-two  prominent  citizens  of  the 
State,  who  have  embarked  in  the  Southern  cause. 
—  Grant  and  McClernand's  expedition  against  Bel- 
mont, Mo.,  sails  from  Cairo. — General  Hunter  repu- 
diates the  Price -Fremont  "treaty." — Rosecrans 
opens  on  Floyd's  batteries  on  Gauley  river,  and  si- 
lences them. 

Nov.  7.— Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.  Rebels  routed 
and  their  camp  and  property  destroyed.  The  Fed- 
erals on  returning  to  their  transports  are  assailed 
by  a  heavy  force  from  Columbus  but  cut  their  way 
through.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  very  heavy.  See 
page  413.  —  Attack  on  the  Port  Royal  forts  by  the 
fleet  under  Dupont.  The  forts  silenced  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  of  five  hours.  Union  loss,  8  killed 
and  23  wounded.     See  pages  385—90 

Nov.  8. — Bridges  burned  in  East  Tennessee  by  the 
Unionists.  See  page  419. — Arrest  of  the  rebel  com- 
missioners, Mason  and  Slidell,  on  the  British  steam- 
er Trent,  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  in  command 
of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto.  See  pages 
397-411,  for  all  the  official  correspondence  in  the 
case. 


Nov.  9. — General  Halleck  ordered  to  the  command 
in  Missouri,  and  General  Buell  to  Kentucky. 

Nov.  10. — Rosecrans  dispatches  General  Benham 
up  the  Kanawha  river  to  cross  at  Loup  creek  and 
march  toward  Fayetteville.  The  design  is  to  get  in 
the  rear  of  Floyd  and  cut  off  his  escape,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  Union  army  should  assail  the  rebel 
front  and  right. — Rebel  descent  on  Guyandotte.West 
Virginia.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Ninth 
Virginia  Federal  volunteers  surprised  and  many  of 
them  killed  or  taken  prisoners.-  The  people  of  the 
town,  having  co-operated  in  the  attack,  two-thirds 
of  their  village  was  burned  the  next  day,  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Virginia  volunteers. 

Nov.  11. — Colonel  Anthony,  with  100  of  his  Kan- 
sas "  Jayhawkers,"  assails  and  routs  the  rebels  in 
camp  near  Kansas  City,  after  a  sharp  fight.  Feder- 
al loss,  8  killed  and  8  wounded,  rebel  loss  not 
known. — Engagement  at  New  Market  bridge,  near 
Fortress  Monroe.  Colonel  Max  \YTeber  defeats  the 
enemy.  Rebel  loss,  2  killed. — Gallant  reconnois- 
sance  of  Colonel  Graham  over  the  Potomac  at  Ma- 
thias  point. 

Nov.  12. — General  Heintzelman  makes  a  recon- 
noissance  in  force  from  Alexandria  to  Occoquan 
creek. 

Nov.  13. — A  strong  Federal  column  under  Gen. 
Lockwood  moves  from  Baltimore  and  occupies  the 
counties  of  Virginia  lying  east  of  the  Potomac. 

— Zollicoffer  retires  from  Cumberland  ford  to 
Cumberland  gap,  Tenn. 

Nov.  14. — General  Benham,  dispatched  by  Rose- 
crans to  strike  upon  Floyd's  rear,  falls  in  with  the 
rebel  outposts  at  McCoy's  mills  and  defeats  them. 
Fifteen  of  the  enemy  killed,  including  Colonel  Crog- 
han.     Floyd's  main  force  escapes  to  the  South. 

— Meeting  of  planters  at  Macon,  Ga. — Colonel 
Geary  crosses  at  Point  of  Rocks  and  surprises  a 
rebel  force  about  to  locate  a  battery,  killing  3  of  the 
enemy. 

Nov.  15. — Fast  day  in  the  Confederate  States. 

Nov.  16. — Expedition  of  General  Paine  from  Pa- 
ducah  to  Lovettsville.    No  enemj'  found. 

Nov.  17. — Attack  upon  and  rout  of  Hawkins' 
(rebel)  camp  near  Rumsey.  Ky.  Twenty-five  rebels 
taken  prisoners,  with  300  horses,  &c.  Colonel  Al- 
corn commands  the  Federals,  whose  loss  is  10  killed 
aud  15  wounded. — General  Schoepff,  by  a  forced 
march  of  four  days,  reaches  Crab  Orchard,  Ky., 
with  his  Camp  Wild  Cat  forces. — Attack  upon  re- 
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cruits  for  Price's  army,  near  Palmyra,  Mo.    Rebel 
loss,  3  killed,  5  wounded  and  16  prisoners. 

Nov.  18. — Captain  Foote,  U.  S  N.,  assigned  to 
the  fleet  operating  in  the  Western  rivers.- — North 
Carolina  "  provisional"  Convention  meets  at  Hat- 
teras.  Forty  five  counties  represented.  The  se- 
cession of  the  State  repudiated,  provisional  Govern- 
or appointed,  &c,  &c. — More  of  Price's  recruits 
(50)  captured  near  Warrenburg,  Mo. 

Nov.  19. — Burning  of  the  ship  Harvey  Birch  by  the 
Confederate  privateer  Nashville,  near  Southampton, 
England. — Warsaw,  Mo.,  burned  by  the  rebels. — 
General  Halleck  assumes  command  in  Missouri. — 
Jefferson  Davis  sends  in  his  Message  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress.  See  pages  430-33. — The  gunboat 
Conestoga  reconnoiters  up  the  Tennessee. 

Nov.  20. — Sailing  from  New  London  and  New 
Bedford  of  the  fleet  of  old  hulks  loaded  with  stone, 
to  be  sunk  in  Southern  harbors. — Grand  review  of 
McClellau's  troops  before  Washington. — Rout  of  the 
notorious  rebel  marauder,  Hays,  near  Kansas  City, 
by  Colonel  Burchard  and  24  men.  Hays'  residence 
burned. 

Nov.  22. — Price's  army  crosses  the  Osage  river 
on  its  second  trip  to  the  North. — Rebel  Camp  above 
Newport  News  shelled  and  destroyed  by  Federal 
gunboats. — Gallant  affair  at  Brownsville.  A  band 
(100)  ot  Kentuckians  repulse  300  rebels. 

Nov.  22-23. — Bombardment,  by  Fort  Pickens,  of 
the  rebel  batteries  at  Pensacola  Bay.  Fort  McRae 
is  silenced  and  Fort  Barrancas  much  injured.  The 
village  of  Warrenton  is  destroyed  and  the  Navy  Yard 
greatly  injured. 

Nov.  23. — The  Steamers  Constitution  and  Forest  City. 
with  the  advance  of  Butler's  expedition  against  New 
Orleans,  sails  from  Portland,  Me. — General  Thomas, 
with  his  entire  division,  advances  from  Danville,  Ky., 
to  Columbia.  This  movement  is  designed  to  give 
Zollicoffer  battle. 

Nov.  24. — Skirmish  at  Lancaster,  Mo.  Colonel 
Moore  meets  the  rebels,  killing  13  and  taking  pris- 
oners.— Tybee  island  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Federal  forces. 

Nov.  25  — The  rebel  privateer  Royal  YacM  de- 
stroyed in  Galveston  harbor,  by  an  expedition  from 
U.  S.  frigate  iSantee,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Jou- 
ett. 

Nov.  26. — Second  Grand  Review  of  the  forces  of 
McClellan  around  Washington.  —  Reconnoissance 
by  Colonel  Bayard,  from  Langley's  to  Dranesville, 
Va. — Reconnoissance  toward  Hunter's  hill  from  Vi- 
enna.— Meeting  of  the  Convention  at  Wheeling  to 
form  a  new  Slate. — Commodore  Tatnall,  with  three 
small  steamers  and  one  gunboat  runs  down  from 
Fort  Pulaski  to  engage  the  Federal  fleet,  in  Cock- 
spur  roads.  He  "  retires"  after  firing  about  forty 
shots. 

Nov.  27. — The  Federal  Government  assumes  com- 
mand of  all  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  river  below 
St.  Louis.— Reconnoissance  up  the  Coosaw  river.  S. 
C,  by  the  gunboat  Pawnee,  Commander  Drayton. 

Nov.  28.— Reconnoissance  by  Colonel  Cone  from 
Springfield,  Va.,  toward  Manassas. — Immense  con- 
flagration of  cotton  on  the  plantations  lying  between 
Beaufort  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dec,  2. — Meeting  of  the  Federal  Congress. 

Dec.  3. — President  Lincoln's  Message  read  to  Con- 
gress.    See  pages  437-443. 


— Rebel  dash  at  Salem,  Mo.  Rebels  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  by  Major  Bowen's  cavalry. 
— Reconnoissance  in  the  vicinity  ot  Vienna,  Va..  fol- 
lowed by  a  rebel  surprise  of  the  Federal  cavalry 
(120).  The  troopers  return  to  camp  minus  forty- 
five  men. 

Dec.  4. — Spirited  skirmish  near  Anandale,  Va. 
Colonel  Taylor,  with  30  of  his  men  (Third  N.Jersey) 
surprises  and  cuts  to  pieces,  by  an  ambush,  a  troop 
40  rebel  cavalry. — John  C.  Breckenridge  expelled 
from  the  U.  S.  Senate. —  Landing  at  Ship  island  of 
the  advance  of  Butler's  expedition  against  New  Or- 
leans. General  Phelps  in  command  issues  a  procla- 
mation which  forewarns  the  people  that  he  comes 
upon  a  crusade  against  slavery  as  well  as  against 
those  in  rebellion. 

Dec.  7. — General  John  Pope  is  assigned  command 
of  all  the  Federal  forces  between  the  Missouri  and 
Usage  rivers.  The  force  is  composed  largely  of 
Fremout's  old  troops.  — Capture  at  Rogers'  Mill, 
near  Glasgow,  Mo.,  of  the  notorious  robber  Captain 
Sweeny,  by  a  detachment  of  Federal  cavalry  under 
Captain  Merrill. 

Dec.  8. — Final  occupation  of  Port  Royal  island 
and  the  village  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  by  the  Federal 
troops  under  General  Stevens. 

Dec.  9. — Bombardment  by  the  Federal  gunboats 
of  the  rebel  position  at  Freestone  point.  The  rebel 
works  and  buildings  all  destroyed. — Severe  battle 
in  the  Indian  country,  between  the  Confederate 
forces  (Terxaus  and  Indians)  led  by  General  Cooper 
and  the  loyal  Indians  led  by Opotheleyholo.  It  was 
pronounced  by  the  rebel  authorities  a  drawn  battle, 
though  Opotheleyholo  fairly  won  a  victory.  The 
losses  were  great  on  both  sides.  Cooper's  force 
was  about  2000,  that  of  the  Chief  about  500  greater. 
He  was  aided  by  many  old  hunters  and  scouts. 
Cooper  "  withdrew"  fighting. 

Dec.  10. — Sharp  skirmish  of  pickets  at  Dam  Xo.  4, 
on  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg.  One  Federal 
company  entrapped  and  made  prisoners. 

Dec.  12. — Great  conflagration  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Over  one  half  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  city  is 
cousumed. — Colonel  Merrill's  cavalry  return  to  Se- 
dalia  from  a  very  successful  scouting  expedition, 
bringing  in  a  number  of  rebel  emissaries,  officers, 
spies,  &c. — Skirmish  at  Green  river,  Ky.,  iu  which 
Co.  I.  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio  repulses  a  rebel  cavalry 
squadron. 

Dec.  13.— Battle  of  Alleghany  Summit.  The  Fed- 
erals under  General  R.  U.  Milroy  assail  the  rebel 
stronhgold,  but  ineffectually,  owing  to  the  want  of 
artillery  supports.  Union  loss,  killed  20,  wounded 
107,  missing  10.  The  rebel  loss  is  known  to  have 
been  severe.  Colonel  Edward  Johnson  command- 
ed the  rebel  force,  about  2000  strong. 

Dec.  15. — Platte  City,  Mo.,  fired  by  the  rebels,  to 
"  smoke  out"  the  Federals.  The  court  house  and 
post  office  are  consumed. 

Dec.  17. — Couflict  at  Munfordsville,  Ky.  Colonel 
Willich's  German  regiment,  Thirty-second  Indiana, 
encounter  and  repulse  a  strong  force  under  General 
Hindman.  Federal  loss  11  killed,  21  wounded.  See 
pages  222-23. 

Dec.  18. — Capture  of  Milford,  Mo.,  by  General 
Pope's  forces,  with  1300  prisoners,  great  quantities 
of  arms,  supplies,  &c. — Expedition  of  reconnois- 
sauce  up  the  North  and  South  Edisto  rivers,  S.  C, 
by  Commander  Drayton. 
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Dec.  19. — Rebels  shell  Colonel  Geary's  camp  near 
Point  of  Rocks.  Geary  replies,  and  after  a  furious 
cannonade  drives  the  rebels  back,  and  destroys 
several  houses  where  their  sharpshooters  are  con- 
cealed. The  enemy  lost  18  killed  and  wounded. — 
A  band  of"  Moccasin  rangers"  (rebel)  plunders  the 
town  of  Ripley,  Va. 

Dec.  20.—  Battle  of  Dranesville.  For  particulars 
see  pages  470-71. — Partial  destruction  of  the  Mis- 
souri railway  by  the  rebels.  One  hundred  miles  of 
track  between  Hudson  and  Warrenton  disabled  ; 
stations,  water  tanks,  bridges  and  wood  burned. 
— Attack  on  the  rebels  at  Hudson  by  Major  McKee, 
in  which  he  kills  10  and  takes  17  prisoners. — Sinking 
of  the  stone  fleet  in  Charleston  harbor.  Operations 
commence  on  the  19th. — Jackson's  (rebel)  forces 
appear  on  the  Potomac  opposite  Williamsport  and 
at  points  a  few  miles  below.  His  design  is  supposed 
to  be  to  cross  and  sack  the  town. 

Dec.  22  — Sharp  skirmish  at  Newport  News  be- 
tween Colonel  Max  Weber's  men  and  rebel  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  rebels  are  "  punished"  for  in- 
terfering in  foraging  operations. 

Dec.  23. — Rosecrans.from  Wheeling,  issues  an  ad- 
dress to  his  troops,  proclaiming  an  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Dec.  24. — Expedition  from  General  Pope's  com- 
mand visits  Lexington,  Mo.,  destroying  foundry,  fer- 
ry boats,  &c. — The  War  Department  (Federal)  is- 
sues orders  discontinuing  enlistments  of  cavalry. 
Enough  are  pronounced  to  be  in  the  service. — 
Bluffton,  S.  C,  occupied  by  Federal  forces  under 
General  Stevens. 

Dec.  25. — Bridge  burned  by  the  rebels  over 
Charleston  river,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
railway. 

Dec.  26. — Arrival  in  New  York  of  General  Scott, 
from  his  brief  visit  to  Europe.  He  returns  fearing 
a  war  between  Great  Britiin  and  the  United  States 
on  the  Mason- Slideii  emeute. 

Dec.  27. — Intelligence  received  of  the  good  pro- 
gress of  National  arms  in  New  Mexico  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Canby.  Forts  Craig  and  Stanton 
had  been  retaken  and,  at  the  last  dates,  the  Federal 
officer  was  en  route  to  retake  Fort  Fillmore,  betray- 
ed by  Colonel  Lyude.  Colonel  Canby  hud  had  a 
stirring  campaign. — Bridges  over  the  Fabius  and 
North  Fabius  rivers,  Mo.,  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 
- — Rebel  forces  in  front  of  Washington  are  announc- 
ed to  have  gone  into  winter  quarters  :  considering 
the  campaign  ended. 

Dec.  28. — General  Prentiss,  hunting  up  the  bridge 
burners  and  rebel  camps  in  Northern  Missouri,  at- 
tacks Colonel  Dorsey  at  Mount  Zion  Church,  Boone 
county.  After  a  sharp  conflict  the  rebels  are  utter- 
ly routed,  with  a  very  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
a-id  prisoners.  See  page  4j7. — Colonel  Vandeveer 
(Thirty-fifth  Ohio)  destroys  the  rebel  salt  works  on 
Fishing  creek,  Ky. — Sharp  conflict  of  cavalry  at 
Sacramento,  Ky.  A  scouting  party  from  Colonel 
Jackson's  Kentucky  cavalry  fell  in  witfi  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Forrest's  rebel  cavalry.  After  a  severe 
hand  to  hand  struggle  the  Federals  fled,  losing  Cap- 
tain Bacon  killed  and  eleven  wounded  aud  prisoners. 
The  rebels  confessed  to  a  greater  loss,  including 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Merriweather  killed.  The  Na- 
tionals fought  with  astonishing  intrepidity  against 
overwhelming  odds. 
— Settlement  of  the  "  Trent  difficulty"   first  an- 


nounced by  the  publication  of  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  Mason  and  Slidell  are  given  up  but 
no  apology  made,  nor  is  Captain  Wilkes  suspended 
from  command. 

Dec.  29. — Pillage  of  the  town  of  Commerce,  Mo., 
by  men  from  Jeff  Thompson's  force. 

Dec.  30. — The  first  regular  cartel  passed  between 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  authorities,  by  General 
Huger  (ljebel)  announcing  the  readiness  to  deliver 
240  prisoners  of  war  from  Richmond. — Destruction 
of  the  rebel  light  vessel  and  local  battery  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  by  an  expedition  from  the  steamer 
Mt-   Vernon. 

Dec.  31. — Biloxi,  Miss.,  surrenders  to  an  expedi- 
tion consisting  of  three  National  gunboats,  under, 
command  of  Commodore  Melancthon  Smith.  A* 
prize  also  secured  in  the  bay.  The  town  is  aban- 
doned after  the  removal  of  the  guns  from  the  water 
battery. 

Jan.  1,  1862. — Mason  and  Slidell,  rebel  emissaries 
arrested  on  the  British  steamer  Trent,  are  delivered 
up  to  the  British  Government  — Fort  Pickens  again 
opens  its  guns  on  the  land  batteries  and  Navy 
Yard  at  Pensacola  Bay. — Expedition  against  the 
rebel  fortification  at  Port  Royal  ferry.  The  battery 
at  that  point  was  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  gunboats  aud  infantry. 

Jan.  2. — Bombardment,   by  Federal  gunboats,  of 

the  rebel  battery  on  Cockpit  Point,  Potomac  river. 

Jan.  3. — Large  arrest  of  bridge  burners  near  Hun- 

uewell,  Mo.,  by  Colonel  Glover. — Reconnoissance 

by  Colonel  Max  Weber  to  Big  Bethel,  Va. 

Jan.  4. — General  Milroy's  expedition,  under  Ma- 
jor Webster,  enters  Huntersville,  Western  Virginia, 
and  destroys  the  large  amount  of  rebel  winter  stores 
at  that  point. — Heavy  skirmish  at  Bath,  Va.  Feder- 
als driven  back  upon  Hancock  by  Jackson's  ad- 
vance. 

Jan.  5. — Fortifications  erecting  around  Richmond, 
Va.,  are  announced  as  progressing  satisfactorily.  It 
is  assumed  that,  in  three  months,  the  city  will  be 
impregnable. 

Jan.  7. — Expedition  against  and  destruction  of  a 
rebel  nest  at  Blue's  gap,  near  Romney,  Va.,  by 
Colonel  Dunning,  from  General  Kelley's  command. 
— -Skirmish  near  Paintsville,  with  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall's (rebel)  brigade  Marshall  retires  before  the 
Federal  cavalry  of  Major  Bowles,  Colonel  Garfield 
occupies  Paintsville  from  which  Marshall  fled  in 
great  precipitation. 

Jan.  8. — Desperate  fight  between  17  men  from 
Co,  B,  Second  Virginia  (Union)  voludteers,  Captain 
Latham,  and  30  guerrillas,  on  Dry  Fork,  Randolph 
Co.,  Va.  After  an  hour's  "  Indian  fight"  the  guer- 
rillas fled,  leaving  six  dead  upon  the  field.  Federal 
loss,  six  wounded. — Severe  struggle  at  Roan's  tan- 
yard,  in  Randolph  Co.,  Mo.  Majors  Torrence  and 
Hubbard's  Federal  cavalry  attacks  the  rebel  Poin- 
dexter's  fortified  camp  and  routs  the  rebels.  Camp 
property  is  all  burned,  aud  25  wagons  of  provisions, 
clothing,  powder  aud  arms  secured. 

Jan.  9. — Colonel  H.  Auisansel,  with  two  compa- 
nies of  Virginia  Union  cavalry,  pursue  a  large  body 
of  bushwhackers  who  had  plundered  Sutton,  Va. 
The  ragamuffins  were  come  up  with  thirty  miles  east 
of  Sutton  when  a  fight  immediately  ensued.  Thirty 
of  the  "rebel  agents"  were  killed,  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners,  and  their  large  train  of  plunder  se- 
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cured.— Colonel  Garfield  comes  up  with  Humphrey 
Marshall's  force  south  of  Paintsville,  Ky.  A  battle 
follows  in  which  Marshall's  command  is  soon  sent 
flying.     See  page  424. 

Jan.  10.  Reconnoissance  in  force  by  General  Mc- 
Clernand  from  Cairo  to  the  vicinity  of  Columbus, 
Ky.,  to  locate  the  rebel  situation. 

jaTli  ix. — The  enemy  burns  two  large  bridges  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  between  Mun- 
fordsville  and  Bowling  Green,  expecting  Buell's  ad- 
vance in  conjunction  with  Grant'  s  advance  from 
Cairo.— Sharp  fight  between  three  rebel  gunboats 
from  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  Commodore  Foote's  two 
gunboats  Essex  and  St.  Louis,  which  cover  the  land- 
ing of  Grant's  forces  at  Fort  Jefferson.  The  rebel 
boats  driven  back,  and  followed  up  to  the  Columbus 
batteries.— Colonel  Garfield,  having  routed  Hum- 
phrey Marshall's  brigade  near  Prestonburg,  takes 
possession  of  that  place. 

Jan.  12. — The  rebels  continue  the  destruction  of 
depots,  culverts  and  property  along  the  line  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railway  north  of  Bowling 
Green. — Burnside's  advance  sails  from  Fortress 
Monroe  for  Hatteras  inlet. 

Jan.  13. — Simon  Cameron  resigns  his  seat  in  the 
Lincoln  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  is  nominated  by  the  President  to  the  vacan- 
cy, and  his  nomination  confirmed  on  the  14th. 


Jan.  19. — Battle  at  Logan's  farm  near  Mill  Spring, 
Ky.  Crittenden's  and  Zollicoffer's  forces  defeated 
by  General  Thomas  with  heavy  loss ;  Zollicofl'er 
being  among  the  slain.     See  pages  426-28, 

Jan.  21. — Return  to  Cairo  of  McClernand's  com- 
mand from  the  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Co- 
lumbus. The  expedition  was  boldly  conducted  and 
proved  very  successful. 

Jan.  23. — Stone  ladened  hulks  (second  fleet)  are 
sunk   in   the  Maffit  channel  approach  to  Charleston. 

Jan.  26. — Reconnoissance  by  Colonels  Willich  and 
Starkweather  up  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  R.  R., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Munfoidsville. — Expedition  de- 
parts from  Fort  Royal  to  Savannah  harbor. 

Jan.  28. — Engagement  in  the  Savannah  river  es- 
tuaries between  the  Federal  gunboats  and  Commo- 
dore Tatnall's  gunboats.  The  Commodore  "  re- 
tires." 

Jan.  29. — Fifty  men  of  the  Thirty-seventh  New 
York,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Burke,  start 
late  on  the  night  of  the  28th  from  Heintzelman's 
division  position,  push  on  to  a  house  near  Occoquan 
bridge  where  a  body  of  rebels  are  enjoying  a  dance. 
The  rebels  resist  with  great  fury  and  ouly  surrender 
after  nine  Texau  rangers,  and  one  officer  (a  Major) 
are  killed. 

Jan  30. — Successful  launch  of  Erricson's  iron 
floating  battery  Monitor. 
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Scntt's  Programme  of 
Combined  Operations. 


Prior  to  General  Scott's 
retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion of  General-in-Chief  lie 
had  fully  arranged  the  entire  winter's  cam- 
paign. Among  other  military  strokes  he  had, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Navy  Department, 
planned  the  several  combined  land  and  sea 
expeditions  which  resulted  so  gloriously  to 
the  cause  of  the  Government,  viz. :  those 
against  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  Port  Roy- 
al, and  Mississippi  River  (New  Orleans).  The 
first  conception  of  these  enterprises  came 
from  his  room  at  the  War  Office ;  and  in  his 
room  were  they  arranged  in  detail.  They 
were  designed  to  prelude  the  grand  move- 
ments of  the  winter,  of  the  armies  of  the 
east  and  west  —  ava?it  couriers  of  coming 
events.  If  they  now  stand  alone — as  having 
no  relation  to  advances  into  thednterior  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River— it  is  only  be- 
cause Scott's  plans  were  but  partially  car- 
ried out. 

In  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal  it  is  true 
the  commanders  chose  the  point  of  attack 
after  the  squadron  left  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
that  its  leading  object  was  to  secure  one  or 
two  good  harbors  of  refuge  where  the  block- 
ading vessels  might  find  a  depot  and  safe 
resort  during  the  winter;  but,  any  point 
chosen — Bull's  Bay,  Wiiiyaw  Bay,  Port  Royal, 
49  : 


Charleston     or    Savannah, 
would  have  served  also  as 


Scott's  Programme  of 
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a  base  for  prosecuting  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  very  heart — of  severing 
his  important  railway  connections  and  of 
cutting  off  his  ease  of  inland  transport.  It 
thus  assumed  a  grave  importance  as  a  mil- 
itary step.  The  Burnside  expedition  proposed 
as  its  work,  the  severance  of  direct  coast 
communication  between  Richmond  and 
Charleston — looked  to  the  reduction  of  Nor- 
folk by  an  approach  from  the  south,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  of  occupation 
designed  for  the  reduction  of  the  State  and 
its  restoration  to  the  Union.  The  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  looked  to  the  command 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  restoration 
of  Louisiana  to  Federal  rule,  as  well  as  an 
eventual  descent  upon  Mobile  and  Galveston. 
If  these  expeditions  answered  their  prima- 
ry purposes  only  after  a  long  season,  it  was 
from  no  lack  of  foresight  in  their  original 
conception ;  and  that  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  mere  isolated  adventures  is  to  the 
discredit  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  after  Scott's  withdrawal  from 
command.  When  the  future  sits  in  judgment 
on  the  nerveless  and  aimless  policy  which 
characterized  the  movements  of  our  arms  in 
the  three  months  succeeding  November  1st, 
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1861,  it  will  be  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
disapprobation  if  not  of  condemnation. 

S  e  v  e  n  t  y-seven   vessels 
The  Port  Royal  ^.^  &nd  gteamed   out  Qf 

Expedition. 

Hampton    Roads,    on   the 

morning  of  Tuesday,  October  29th,  stretching 
out  to  sea,  then  heading  for  the  South.  It 
was  a  fleet  of  conquest,  bearing  one  of  the 
most  superb  armaments  that  ever  floated  in 
American  waters.*  Frigates,  sloops-of-war 
and  gunboats  were  mixed  in  with  stately 
ocean  steamers ;  while  these  had  in  tow  nu- 
merous small  craft — all  loaded  to  their  fullest 
capacity  with  war  materiel  and  men.  For 
sixty  days  had  the  expedition  been  organ- 
izing, gathering  not  only  vessels  of  war  and 
transports,  but  also  vast  stores  of  everything 

*  The  comparative  strength  of  the  expedition  will 
be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  famous 
naval  and  land  demonstrations  of  other  times.  The 
"  Invincible  Armada''  of  Philip  II.,  which  sent  such 
a  terror  through  the  English  heart,  was  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  vessels  of  all  grades, 
whose  capacity  may  be  inferre  i  when  it  is  announc- 
ed that  they  bore  on  their  decks,   only  thirty-one 
thousand  men,   counting  the   crews.     The  prior  de- 
monstration of  Philip's  father,  Charles  Vth.,  on  Tu- 
nis, numbered  five  hundred  Genoese  and  Spanish 
vessels,  yet  carried  only  thirty  thousand  men.     That 
of  Peter  the  Great,  upon  the  Caspian  sea,  numbered 
two  hundred  and   seventy  ships,   but  embarked  no 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men.     The  expedition 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  Germany,  numbered  fifteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  that  of  Jussuf  against 
Caudia,  thirty  thousand  ;  that  of  Kionperti  against 
the  same  stronghold,  fifty  thousand  ;  that  of  Charles 
XII.  upon  Denmark,  fifty  thousand.     Hoche,  in  his 
attempted  descent  upon  Ireland,   counted  twenty- 
five   thousand.     Bonaparte's  expedition  to    Egypt, 
consisted  of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  with  thir- 
teen  ships,  seventeen  frigates,  and   four   hundred 
transports.      Abercrombie's    expedition    to  Egypt 
numbered  twenty  thousand  men  ;  Cathcart's  to  Co- 
penhagen,  twenty-five   thousand ;    Wellington's   to 
Portugal,  fifteen  thousand,  and  to  Spain,  thirty  thou- 
sand.   Yet,  the  amounts  of  these  adventures  com- 
pared with  the  terrible  guns  mounted  by  the  Federal 
fleet,  were  but  as  old  horse  pistols  to  the  Miuie  rifle. 
The  English   expedition   against  Washington  num- 
bered eight  thousand,  and  against  New  Orleans  fif- 
teen thousand.    The  French  expedition  against  Al- 
giers   thirty  thousand.    The  United  States  expedi- 
tion, under  General  Scott,  against  Mexico,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred. 


The  Port  Royal 
Expedition. 


The  Squadron 


appertaining  to  a  perma- 
nent land  occupation  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  men  composed  the  crews  and 
land  forces  embarked.  Their  destination  was 
a  mystery  Very  few,  even  of  those  engaged 
in  the  adventure,  knew  of  its  ultimate  point 
of  operations.  The  press  and  people  were 
excited  on  the  topic,  and  the  suspense  be- 
came intense  after  it  was  known  that  the  fleet 
had  actually  put  to  sea.  Not  until  Novem- 
ber 10th  was  the  veil  lifted  and  the  country 
permitted  to  know  where  the  blow  had  fall- 
en. Then,  through  reports  from  rebel  sources, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  Port  Royal  forts 
had  been  assailed.  A  day  more  sufficed  to 
announce,  through  the  same  channel,  that  the 
forts  had  fallen,  and  the  Yankees  had  made 
a  lodgement  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  at 
a  vital  point. 

The  squadron  as  originally 
organized  was  composed  and 
officered  as  follows,  though  all  the  gunboats 
here  named  did  not  participate  in  the  bom- 
bardment : 

Flag  Officer  of  the  Fleet,  Samuel  F.  PuroisT. 

Flag  ship,  steam  frigate  Wabash,  Commander  Davis. 

Gunboat  Augusta,  Commander  E.  G.  Parrot. 

Gunboat  Curlew,  Commander  George  H.  Cooper. 

Gunboat  Florida,  Commander  J.  R  Goldsborough. 

Gunboat  Isaac  Smith,  Commander  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson. 

Gunboat  Mohican,  Commander  S.  W.  Godon. 

Gunboat  Ottawa,  Commander  Thomas  S.  Stevens. 

Gunboat  Pawnee,  Commander  R.  H.  Wyman. 

Gunboat  Pembina,  Commander  P.  Crosby. 

Gunboat  Penguin,  Commander  T.  A.  Budd. 

Gunboat  Pocahontas,  Commander  E.  Drayton. 

Gunboat  R.  B.  Forbes,  Commander  H.  S.  Newcomb. 

Gunboat  Seminole,  Commander  J.  P.  Gillies. 

Gunboat  Seneca,  Commander  Daniel  Ammen. 

Gunboat  Unadilla,  Commander  N.  Collins. 

The  transport  fleet  embraced  twenty-two 
ocean  steamers,  including  such  first  class  craft 
as  the  Vaitderbilt,  Atlantic,  Baltic,  Cahawba, 
Ocean  Queen,  Ariel,  Coatzacoalcas,  Daniel 
Webster,  &c,  &c.  There  were,  besides,  seven 
smaller  steamers,  two  steam  tugs,  three  steam 
ferry  boats  and  twenty-six  sailing  vessels. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  celebrated  ships 
Great  Republic,  Golden  Eagle,  &c,  &c.  All 
of  these  ships  named  were  among  the  most 
powerful  in  our  commercial  service.  We 
mention  this  to  indicate  to  what  extent  ship 
owners  co-operated  with  Government.  Their 
vessels  all  were   volunteers. 
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The  military  section  of 
the  expedition,  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman, 
was  composed  of  three  brigades,  named  and 
officered  as  follows : 


FTRST  BRIGADE, 

Under  command  of  Egbrrt  L.  Viele  composed  of 
New  Hampshire  Third,  Colonel  E.  W.  Fellows. 
Maine  Eighth,  Colonel  Lee  Strickland. 
New  York  Forty -sixth,  Colonel  Rudolph  Rosa. 
New  York  Forty -seventh,  Colonel  Henry  Moore. 
New  York  Forty-eighth,  Colonei  James  H.  Perry. 

SECOND   BRIGADE, 

Under  command  of  Isaac  Ixgalls  Stevens,  composed  of 
Pennsylvania  Fiftieth,  Colonel  Benjamin  C.  Christ. 
Pennsylvania  Roundhead  volunteers,  Colonel  D.  Leasure. 
Michigan  Eighth,  Colonel  Wm.  M.  Fenton. 
New  York  Seventy-ninth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Nobles. 

THIRD   BRIGADE, 

Commanded  by  Horatio  Gates  Wright,  composed  of 
New  Hampshire  Fourth,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Whipple 
Connecticut  jixth,  Colonel  James  L  Chatfield. 
Connecticut  Seventh,  Colonel  A.  A.  Terry. 
Maine  Ninth,  Colonel  Richwortn  Rich. 

The  fleet  moved  out  of 

Preliminary  Opera-        ■-,.  ,-.       ,     .      „ 

Hampton  Roads  in  fane  or- 
tiuns.  l 

der,  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 29th — the  flag  ship  in  the  lead,  and 
arrived  off  Kibben  Head  (Port  Royal  harbor 
entrance)  during  the  night  of  Sunday  and 
during  the  day  of  Monday,  November  3d  and 
4th,  after  a  very  tempestuous  passage.  A 
gale  was  encountered  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast  which  much  distressed  the  small  craft 
and  heavily  ladened  transports.  Three  of 
them  were  disabled  and  returned  in  safety  to 
Fortress  Monroe  ;  two  foundered  at  sea  with 
a  loss,  however,  of  only  seven  lives ;  two  were 
driven  ashore  and  abandoned.  The  presence 
of  the  several  noble  ocean  steamers,  as  well  as 
the  active  exertions  of  the  larger  steam  vessels 
of  war,  saved  the  weaker  transports  from 
general  disaster. 

Early  Monday  morning  Commander  Du- 
pont  dispatched  gunboats  to  take  soundings 
and  verify  the  old  topographical  engineers' 
survey  of  the  channel.  While  engaged  in 
this  duty  the  rebel  fleet,  of  five  small  steam- 
ers under  command  of  Commodore  Tatnall, 
late  of  the  United  States  Navy,  put  out  from 
one  of  the  estuaries,  and  engaged  the  recon- 
noitering  aud  surveying  boats.  After  a  sharp 
passage  the  rebel  retired — evidently  impress- 
ed with  the  smallness  of  his  means  to  cope 
with  such  antagonists.  The  forts  on  Hilton 
head  and  Bay  Point  kept  silence ;  nor  did 
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tions. 


any  land  batteries  open,  to 
indicate  their  whereabouts 
to  the  fleet.  To  draw  their 
fire  and  determine  their  order  of  attack,  the 
gunboat  Mercury,  under  Captain  Gilman, 
chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  was  despatched 
"  along  shore."  Several  of  the  vessels  of  war 
during  the  day  dropt  so  far  into  the  harbor, 
as  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  "  show  his  teeth," 
which  he  did  in  a  spirited  manner,  betraying 
a  heavy  battery  on  Hilton  Head  (afterwards 
discovered  to  be  a  well-appointed  fort,)  and 
two  batteries  on  the  opposite  shores.  The 
Union  gunboats  and  the  batteries  exchanged 
fire  for  about  two  hours,  when  Commodore 
Dupont  signalled  the  vessels  out  of  the  fight. 
Wednesday  morning  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
moment  for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries; but,  the  flag-ship  Wabash  grounded 
on  Fishing  Rip  shoal,  and  did  not  get  off 
until  too  late  for  tide-flow,  which  her  heavy 
draught  required,  in  order  safely  to  clear  the 
bar  and  shoals.  This  unlooked  for  detention 
gave  the  enemy  time  for  reenforcements  and 
additional  strengthening  of  his  position. 
Spades  were  busy  all  the  day  long  flinging 
up  the  soft  sand  into  protecting  walls,  and 
guns  appeared  at  new  embrasures.  The 
Federal  fleet  lay  riding  at  anchor,  all  of  Wed- 
nesday and  night,  in  the  outer  roadstead  just 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Confederate  shot. 

Thursday  (November  7th) 
was  the  momentous  day. 
The  morning  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Southern  latitudes.  A  gentle  breeze  broke 
the  clear  water's  face  into  ripples,  as  if  the 
Naiades  were  smiling  at  the  tragedy  which 
portended.  Butterflies  fluttered  through  the 
air,  and  the  songs  of  Southern  birds  broke 
the  stillness  wdth  their  waves  of  melody. 
The  vessels  of  war  reposed  in  quiet  majesty 
upon  the  still  sea,  as  if  enjoying  the  listless- 
ness  of  lazy  life.  Beyond  them,  yet  farther 
away  from  the  rebel  guns,  swung  the  trans- 
ports at  their  anchors,  swarming  with  the 
multitudes  of  brave  men  anxiously  awaiting 
the  clarion  which  should  call  them  to  arms. 

A  convocation  of  officers  was  held  on  the 
flag-ship  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  which 
the  Commodore  unfolded  his  plan  and  gave 
his  final  orders.  At  nine  o'clock,  Thursday 
morning,  the  vessels  began  to  move  into  line 
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The  Bombardment. 


of  battle,  taking  novel  and 
somewhat  exciting  posi- 
tion. The  order  as  arranged  was  to  sail  in 
singly—the  flag-ship  Wabash  first ;  each  ves- 
sel to  follow  in  its  allotted  succession.  Pass- 
ing slowly  up  stream,  the  starboard  guns 
were  to  pour  their  fire  into  the  two  batteries 
(or  forts)  on  the  Bay  Point  side— passing 
down  stream,  on  the  return,  the  battery  (or 
fort)  on  Hilton  Head,  was  to  receive  the  fire. 
The  vessels  thus  sailing  in  an  ellipse,  passed 
in  and  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  stationary 
guns,  dealing,  as  they  passed  in  close  range, 
a  fearful  shower  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Hilton  Head 
fortification  (Fort  Walker,)  as  the  Wabash 
steamed  within  range,  at  twenty-six  minutes 
past  nine,  a.  m.  Three  shots  were  thus  fired. 
Then  the  Bay  Point  batteries  opened,  when 
the  Wabash  responded  with  a  terrific  broad- 
side. Her  batteries  consisted  of  twenty-six 
guns  to  the  side,  and  a  heavy  pivot- gun  fore 
and  aft.  These  literally  rained  their  iron 
shower  on  the  lesser  rebel  fort  (Fort  Beaure- 
gard). No  attention  was  paid  to  Fort  Walk- 
er. The  flag-ship  steamed  slowly  up  stream, 
keeping  the  enemy  under  fire  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  she  winded  the  line,  turning 
southward,  and,  steaming  down  stream,  gave 
Fort  Walker  her  entire  attention,  passing 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  Fort, 
which  showed  itself  to  be  a  powerful  work, 
mounting  heavy  aad  superior  guns,  whose 
fire  proved  them  to  be,  not  only  improved 
ordnance,  but,  well  served. 

The  other  vessels  followed  the  same  order 
of  action.  The  Susquehanna*  Pawnee,  Semi- 
nole, Bienville,  Pocahontas,  Mohican,  Augusta, 
and  the  gunboats  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Unadilla, 
Pembina  and  Vandalia  joined  in  the  fray, 
firing  shell  with  great  rapidity  and  precision, 
and  making  the  battery  vocal  with  their 
practice.  The  rebels  fought  their  guns  with 
desperate  coolness,  and  fired  with  a  rapidi- 
ty really  surprising  under  the  circumstances. 
In  Fort  Walker — against  which  the  Federals 
directed  their  chief  effort— the  Confederate 
gunners   were   stripped    to   the   waist,   and 
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*  Tiie  Susquehanna,  Bienville  and  Vandalia  joined 
the  expedition  as  it  passed  their  stations  on  the 
blockade. 


worked  like  furies.  Their 
officer  in  command,  Briga- 
dier-General Drayton,  was  efficient,  cool  and 
stubborn ;  but,  what  could  withstand  that 
fearful  hail  ? 

Around  the  course  the  stately  messengers 
of  destruction  moved,  never  faltering,  never 
tailing  to  come  up  to  the  work  with  exhaust- 
less  fury.  The  smaller  gunboats  soon  obtain- 
ed a  position  close  into  shore  to  the  north, 
where  the  fort  guns  were  enfiladed,  while  the 
Bienville  sailed  in,  at  the  second  round,  close 
to  the  work,  and  gave  her  tremendous  guns 
with  such  fearful  effect  that  the  enemy's  best 
guns  were  soon  silenced,  yet  not  until  the 
vessel  had  been  well  spotted  with  the  ene- 
my's shot.  The  Wabash  also  came  to  a  stand, 
at  the  third  round,  about  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort.  That  moment  decided  the 
day.  No  human  power  could  face  such  a 
death  storm  ;  the  enemy  suddenly  fled,  tak- 
ing to  the  woods  in  the  rear  with  such  haste 
as  allowed  no  time  for  any  to  gather  up  even 
the  most  prized  of  their  goods. 

The  firing  ceased  a  few  minutes  past  two 
p.  m. — the  battle  having  thus  been  waged 
with  stubborn  fierceness  for  over  four  hours. 
Discovering  that,  the  enemy  had  probably 
evacuated,  Commander  Rodgers  —  aid  to 
Flag-Officer  Dupont  —  went  ashore  in  the 
Mercury  to  find  the  fort's  defenders  all  gone. 
With  his  own  hands  he  hauled  down  the 
rebel  colors  and  flung  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
to  the  breeze.  Then  followed  such  a  shout 
from  the  watching  thousands  as  must  have 
made  appalling  music  for  the  Southern  heart. 
Fort  Walker  had  fallen  and  South  Carolina 
was  "invaded."  The  "  dastard  Yankee"  had 
opened  a  way  into  her  very  vitals. 

As  stated,  the  Confederate  commander  of 
the  larger  fort  was  General  Drayton,  of 
Charleston.  He  was  brother  to  Commander 
Drayton  of  the  Federal  gunboat  Pocahontas — 
offering  one  of  many  cases  which  occurred 
during  the  war  wherein  brother  was  pitted 
against  brother.  Captain  Steadman  of  the 
Bienville,  who  fought  with  great  fury  and 
determination,  was  a  South  Carolinian — one 
of  the  very  few  instances  of  loyalty  in  officers 
from  that  State. 

The  troops  engaged  in  Fort  Walker  were 
the  Twelfth  regiment  of  South  Carolina  vol- 
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unteers,  Colonel  Jones ;  the 
Ninth  South  Carolina  vol- 
unteers, Colonel  Haywood ; 
a  battalion  of  German  artillery,  under  Colonel 
Wagener;  about  thirteen  hundred  men  in  all 
— enough  to  serve  all  the  guns  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  They  had  also  a  field  bat- 
tery with  five  hundred  troops  stationed  at  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  Hilton  Head, 
where  they  anticipated  our  transports  would 
undertake  to  land  their  forces  for  a  flank 
movement,  preparatory  to  carrring  the  forti- 
fication by  assault.  The  forts,  or  batteries, 
opposite  were  manned  by  four  hundred  South 
Carolina  volunteers. 

The  flight  of  the  garrison 

Condition  of  the  Forts.  .  .      ,.  .  . 

evidently  was  a  panic.     A 

correspondent  said:  "The  road  which  the 
retreating  rebels  took  was  strewn  for  miles 
with  muskets,  knapsacks,  blankets,  cartridge- 
boxes  and  other  valuables  that  they  had 
thrown  away  in  their  flighs.  They  retreated 
across  the  island  to  Seabrook,  a  distance  of 
half  a  dozen  miles,  where  they  took  boat  for 
Savannah.  Even  the  wharf  at  Seabrook  was 
strewn  with  valuables,  carried  thus  far  and 
abandoned  at  the  last  moment."  Another 
person,  present  with  the  first  landing  party, 
thus  daguerreotyped  the  scene  presented 
within  the  work :  "  The  effects  of  our  fire 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  On  the  line 
along  the  front,  three  guns  were  dismounted 
by  the  enfilading  fire.  One  carriage  struck 
by  a  large  shell,  was  shivered  to  pieces,  dis- 
mounting the  heavy  gun  mounted  upon  it, 
and  sending  the  splinters  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions with  terrific  force.  Between  the  gun 
and  the  foot  of  the  parapet  was  a  large  pool 
of  blood,  mingled  with  brains,  fragments  of 
skull  and  pieces  of  flesh,  evidently  from  the 
face,  as  portions  of  whiskers  still  clung  to  it. 
This  shot  must  have  done  horrible  execution, 
as  other  portions  of  human  beings  were  found 
all  about  it.  Another  carriage  to  the  right 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  guns  on  the 
water  fronts  were  rendered  useless  by  the  en- 
filading fire  from  the  gunboats  on  the  left 
flank.  Their  scorching  fire  of  shell  which 
swept  with  resistless  fury  and  deadly  effect 
across  this  long  water  front,  where  the  enemy 
had  placed  their  heaviest  metal,  en  barbette, 
without  talcing  the  precaution   to  place  tra- 
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The  Number  of  Shots 
Fired. 


verses,  between  the  guns, 
did  as  much  as  anything  to 
drive  the  rebels  from  their  works,  in  a  hur- 
ried manner.  The  works  were  ploughed  up 
by  the  shot  and  shell  so  badly  as  to  make 
immediate  repairs  necessary.  All  the  houses 
and  many  of  the  tents  about  the  work  were 
perforated  and  torn  by  flying  shell,  and  hard- 
ly a  light  of  glass  could  be  found  intact,  in 
any  building  where  a  shell  exploded.  The 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  object  of  our  fire, 
showed  marks  of  heavy  visitations.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  bore  the  marks  of  ruin.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  rebels  beat  a  hastj 
retreat.  I  can,  and  do,  cheerfully  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  gallant  and  courageous  mannej 
in  which  the  rebels  maintained  their  position 
under  a  hot  fire,  and  fought  at  their  guns 
where  many  would  have  fled."  The  severest 
fighting  was  done  by  Colonel  Wagener's  Ger- 
man artillery.  Without  them  the  fort  could 
not  have  sustained  the  conflict  one  hour. 

The  Wabash  fired,  during 
the  action,  nine  hundred 
shots,  being  all  eight,  nine, 
ten  and  eleven-inch  shells,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rifled-cannon  projectiles  of  a  new 
pattern,  used  simply  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. The  Smuuehanna  fired  five  hundred 
shots,  the  Bienville  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  The  average  of  the  gunboats  and  the 
other  smaller  ships  was  set  down  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  each.  There  were,  in  all,  six- 
teen vessels  engaged.  From  all  of  them  were 
fired  not  far  from  thirty-five  hundred  shot 
and  shell  at  the  two  forts  (Walker  and  Beau- 
regard), the  four-gun  battery,  and  at  Tatnall's 
"  fleet,"  which  beat  such  a  hasty  retreat  on 
Monday. 

Fort  Beauregard,  on  Bay  Point,  and  the 
outlying  battery  were  abandoned  during  the 
night  of  Thursday.  Friday  morning  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  from  the  flag  staffs 
of  both  fortifications. 

The    Federal    loss    was 

The  Losses. 

eight  killed  in  action,  six 
severely  wounded  and  seventeen  slightly. 
The  enemy's  loss  could  not  be  determined. 
General  Sherman  said,  in  his  report :  "  After 
the  works  were  reduced  I  took  possession  of 
them  with  the  land  forces.  The  beautifully 
constructed   work    on    Hilton's    Head    was 
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severely  crippled,  and  many  of  the  guns  dis- 
mounted. Much  slaughter  had  evidently 
been  made  there,  many  bodies  having  been 
buried  in  the  fjrt,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
were  found  some  half  a  mile  distant.  The 
island  for  many  miles  was  found  strewed  with 
army  accoutrements  and  baggage  of  the  reb- 
els, which  they  threw  away  in  their  hasty  re- 
treat. We  have  also  come  into  possession  of 
about  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  most  of  which 
is  of  the  heaviest  calibre  and  of  the  most 
approved  models,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  camp  equipage." 

Sherman's  forces  all  were 

Landing  of  the  Land       .        -     ,  „  ,  _   .  . 

FOTCes  landed    safely    on    Friday, 

and  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  fortifications  as  well  as  of  the 
immediately  adjacent  lands.  Reconnoissances 
and  scouting  expeditious  resulted  in  finding 
no  enemy  near — only  negroes  everywhere, 
and  fields  white  with  the  rich  bolls  of  sea 
island  cotton,  for  which  that  region  was  the 
chosen  garden.  The  negroes  were  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  war  prevailing — they 
rather  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Even  to  their  be- 
nighted souls,  the  lightening  and  thunder  of 
Federal  artillery  were  prophecies  of  hope. 
But,  the  day  of  their  deliverance  had  not  yet 
come.  The  orders  by  which  Sherman  was  to 
be  governed,  in  dealing  with  the  slaves,  were 
as  follows : 

"  War  Department,  Oct.  Hth,  1861. 
"*&r:In  conducting  military  operations  within 
States  declared  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  to  be 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  you 
will  govern  yourself,  so  far  as  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice under  the  laws  of  such  States  are  concerned, 
by  the  principles  of  the  letters  addressed  by  me  to 
Major-General  Butler  on  the  30th  of  May  and  the 
5th  of  August,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  furnish- 
ed to  you.  As  special  directions,  adapted  to  special 
circumstances,  cannot  be  given,  much  must  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  discretion,  as  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  expedition.  You  will,  however,  avail 
yourself  of  any  persons,  whether  fugives  from  labor 
or  not,  who  may  offer  themselves  to  the  National 
Government ;  you  will  employ  such  persons  in  such 
services  as  they  may  be  fitted  for,  either  as  ordinary 
employees,  or,  if  special  circumstances  seem  to  re- 
quire it,  in  any  other  capacity,  with  such  organiza- 
tion, in  squads,  companies  or  otherwise,  as  you  may 
deem  most  beneficial  to  the  service.  This,  however, 
not  to  mean  a  general  arming  of  them  for  military 
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service.  You  will  assure  all 
loyal  masters  that  Congress  will 
provide  just  compensation  to 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the  persons  so 
employed.  It  is  believed  that  the  course  thus  indi- 
cated will  best  secure  the  substantial  rights  of  loyal 
masters,  and  the  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  the 
services  of  all  disposed  to  support  the  Government, 
while  it  avoids  all  interference  with  the  social  sys- 
tems of  local  institutions  of  every  State,  beyond 
that  which  insurrection  makes  unavoidable,  and 
which  a  restoration  of  peaceful  relations  to  the 
Union,  under  the  Constitution,  will  immediately  re- 
move.       Respectfully, 

"SIMON  CAMERON,  Secretary  of  War. 
"  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman,  commanding 

expedition  to  the  Southern  coast." 

Sherman's  first  step  was 
to  issue  to  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  a  Procla- 
mation setting  forth  the  objects  of  his  com- 
ing, and  his  progress  in  regard  to  those  in 
arms  against  the  country.  We  append  the 
document,  claiming  attention  to  its  humane 
sentiments  and  merciful  tone: 
"  To  The  People  of  South  Carolina  : 

"  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
these  United  States  of  America,  I  have  landed  on 
your  shores  with  a  small  force  of  national  troops. 
The  dictates  of  a  duty  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  owe  to  a  great  sovereign  State,  and  to  a  proud 
and  hospitable  people,  among  whom  I  have  passed 
some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  life,  prompt  me 
to  proclaim  that  we  have  come  among  you  with  no 
feelings  of  personal  animosity ;  no  desire  to  harm 
your  citizens,  destroy  your  property,  or  interfere 
with  any  of  your  lawful  laws,  rights,  or  your  social 
and  local  institutions,  beyond  what  the  causes  here- 
in briefly  alluded  to  may  render  unavoidable. 

"  Citizens  of  South  Carolina:  The  civilized  world 
stands  appalled  at  the  course  you  are  pursuing — ap- 
palled at  the  crime  you  are  committing  against  your 
own  mother,  the  best,  the  most  enlightened  and 
heretofore  the  most  prosperous  of  nations.  You  are 
in  a  state  of  active  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
your  country.  You  have  lawlessly  seized  upon  the 
forts,  arsenals  and  other  property  belonging  to  our 
common  country,  and  within  your  borders,  with 
this  property,  you  are  in  arms  and  waging  a  ruth- 
less war  against  your  Constitutional  Government, 
and  thus  threatening  the  existence  of  a  Government 
which  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  solemn 
compact  to  live  under  and  faithfully  support.  In 
doing  this,  you  are  not  only  undermining  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  totally  ignoring  your  own  politi- 
cal and  social  position,  but  you  are  threatening  the 
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civilized  world  with  the  odious 
sentiment  that  self-government 
is  impossible  with  civilized  man. 
"  Fellow  Citizens  :  I  implore  you  to  pause  and  re- 
flect upon  the  tenor  and  consequences  of  your  acts, 
of  the  awful  sacrifices  made  by  the  devastation  of 
our  property  ;  the  shedding  of  fraternal  blood  in 
battle,  the  mourning  and  wailing  of  widows  and  or- 
phans throughout  our  land  are  insufficient  to  deter 
you  from  further  pursuing  this  unholy  war,  then 
ponder,  I  beseech  you,  upon  the  ultimate,  but  not 
less  certain  result  which  its  farther  prosecution  must 
necessarily  and  naturally  entail  upon  your  once 
happy  and  prosperous  State.  Indeed,  can  you  pur- 
sue this  fratricidal  war,  and  continue  to  imbue  your 
hands  in  the  loyal  blood  of  your  countrymen,  your 
neighbors,  your  friends,  your  kinsmen,  for  no 
other  object  than  to  unlawfully  disrupt  the  Confed- 
eracy of  a  great  people — a  Confederacy  established 
by  your  own  hands — in  order  to  get,  were  it  possi- 
ble, an  independent  Government,  under  which  you 
can  never  live  in  peace,  prosperity  or  quietness. 

"  Carolinians  :  We  have  come  among  you  as  loyal 
men,  fully  impressed  with  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  your  State  ;  those  obligations 
shall  be  performed  as  far  as  in  our  power,  but  be 
not  deceived.  The  obligation  of  suppressing  armed 
combinations  against  the  constitutional  authorities 
is  paramount  to  all  others.  If,  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  other  minor  but  important  obligations 
should  be  in  any  way  neglected,  it  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  because  rights 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  State  must  be  neces- 
sarily subordinate  to  military  exigencies  created  by 
insurrection  and  rebellion.     T.  W.  SHERMAN, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
"  Headquarters,  Pokt  Royal,  S.  C,  Nov.  8, 1861." 
This  was  but  a  mere  form,  however,  since 
no  means  existed  whereby  it  could  be  placed 
before  the  Carolina  people.  No  Southern 
paper,  if  possessed  of  a  copy,  would  dare  or 
care  to  reprint  it.  Any  negro  found  with  a 
copy  of  it  in  his  possession  was  sure  to  receive 
bloody  stripes  as  his  reward.  Any  man  wil- 
ling to  accept  the  proffered  mercy  would  have 
been  deemed  a  traitor  and  punished  according- 
ly by  the  rebel  authorities,  for  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  treason  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  full  rigor  of  the  law  to  delinquents. 
For  all  of  which  reasons  the  proclamation 
fell  as  impotent ly  as  if  it  were  written  in  an 
unknown  tongue. 

Saturday,  November  9th,  a  reconnoissance 
was  made  up  Broad  and  Beaufort  rivers,  by 
the  gunboats   tieneca,   Pembina  and    Curlew. 


Reconnoissance  to 
Beaufort. 


Extension  of  Fortifi- 
cations. 


The  town  of  Beaufort  was 
found  deserted — only  one 
white  man  was  there  and 
he  was  too  drunk  to  escape.  The  fine  resi- 
dences were  thrown  open  to  the  winds,  and 
negroes  were  holding  wild  riot  in  parlors 
and  chambers.  Everywhere  were  evidences 
of  a  hasty  exit — scarcely  anything  having 
been  removed  by  the  terror-stricken  people. 
It  was  a  foolish  flight ;  had  the  inhabitants 
remained,  none  would  have  suffered  in  pro- 
perty or  person.  Yet,  had  any  remained  it 
would  have  been  regarded  an  evidence  of 
disloyalty  to  the  South,  so  rigidly  was  the 
line  drawn  by  those  who  made  laws  and  cre- 
ated public  sentiment  in  the  South.  No  oc- 
cupation of  the  place  was  made,  however,  at 
that  time,  though  two  gunboats  remained 
anchored  off  the  main  street.  November 
12th  it  was  visited  by  the  two  Commanders- 
in-Chief  and  again  left  to  the  negroes. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of 
unloading  the  fleet  of 
transports  was  progressing, 
and  the  construction  of  wharves,  depots,  bar- 
racks, &c,  entered  upon.  The  defenses  were 
at  once  put  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency,  while 
great  exertions  were  put  forth  to  add  to 
their  extent  and  strength.  A  careful  topo- 
graphical survey  of  Hilton  Head  island  was 
made,  and,  at  all  points  indicated  by  the  en- 
gineers, defensive  works  were  thrown  up. 
In  one  month's  time  the  position  was  deemed 
perfectly  secure  against  any  attack  which  the 
enemy  might  make. 

No  attack,  however,  was 

Alarm  of  the  People. 

meditated.  The  alarm  and 
terrorism  which  followed  upon  the  Federal 
descent  and  occupation,  for  a  brief  period 
left  the  entire  area  of  country  from  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  quite  at  the  mercy  of  any 
invading  force.  The  latter  city  was  a  scene 
of  extreme  excitement  for  the  week  following 
the  fall  of  Fort  Walker  ;  women  and  children 
fled  into  the  interior,  while  all  males  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  were  called  to  the  field — 
expecting  every  hour  to  hear  the  sound  of 
Federal  guns  booming  up  from  below  against 
Pulaski.  Every  step  was  taken,  during  the 
weeks  succeeding  the  advent  of '  the  Yankees,' 
to  save  Savannah  from  what  was  deemed 
her  impending  calamity— its  occupation  by 
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Sherman's  forces.  A  dis- 
patch from  Charleston  to 
Richmond,  Nov.  17th,  said:  "The  unexpect- 
ed failure  of  our  shore  batteries  at  Bay  Point 
and  Hilton  Head  to  demolish  at  least  one  of 
the  attacking  vessels,  has  sadly  shaken  the 
popular  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  our 
cruns  against  the  monster  frigates  and  iron- 
clad gunboats  which  they  may  have  to  en- 
counter, and  now,  so  alarmed  are  many  of 
the  sordid  souls  that  infest  all  the  Southern 
cities,  that  the  effect  may  already  be  seen  in 
the  lengthening  of  freight  trains  which  leave 
almost  hourly  for  the  interior.  In  Savannah 
the  panic  is  even  more  general  and  decided, 
whole  neighborhoods  having  been  suddenly 
left  deserted  by  the  exodus  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  are  in  arms  at  Fort 
Pulaski  and  the  batteries  on  the  Savannah 
river."     This  was  no  fancy  picture. 

Charleston  likewise  was 

Ret)  il  ['reparations        , ,  ,.      ,  ,     , 

the    scene    of    alarm :    but 

for  Defi-use. 

with  commendable  energy 
— if  energy  in  a  bad  cause  can  be  commend- 
able— the  State  authorities  prepared  to  con- 
test any  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Hilton  Head.  In  the  week 
of  Nov.  10th-17th,  numerous  bodies  of  mili- 
tia and  volunteers  occupied  various  points 
along  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  railway; 
Port  Royal  ferry  was  strongly  fortified ;  at 
Pocataligo,  ten  miles  North  of  Port  Royal 
islands,  fortifications  were  thrown  up  and 
guns  mounted  ;  a  large  force  under  command 
of  General  Drayton  gathered  at  Blufiton; 
while  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  and  the  Edisto  and  Beaufort  ar- 
tillery took  up  a  strong  position  on  Port 
Royal  island.  Orders  promulgated  by  Gene- 
ral DeSaussure  for  the  defense  of  Charleston 
were  very  stringent,  indicating  a  purpose  to 
defend  that  city  to  the  last  extremity.  One 
section  of  the  order  may  be  quoted  as  indica- 
tive of  the  manner  in  which  military  conscrip- 
tion was  enforced  : 

"  The  commanding  officers  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  regiments  will  promptly  issue  orders  for 
the  draft  pointed  out  in  section  CXLV1.,  A.  A., 
lfe-il,  A.  A.,  1841,  and  will  order  the  persons  so 
drafted-  to  be  warned  for  duty,  and  the  persons  so 
warned  will  promptly  assemble  at  the  respective 
muster  grounds,  armed  and  equipped  for  duty.    All 


persons  so  drafted  and  warned  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assemble  and  march  with  their  respective 
commands  will  be  reported  to  these  headquarters, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law." 
The  want  of  light  boats, 

.  .        „  .  .     .         Sherman's  Activity. 

capable  of  navigating  shal- 
low waters  forming  an  intricate  but  admira- 
ble inland  communication  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  prevented  the  Federal  forces 
from  operating  against  the  enemy  at  the 
points  indicated.  Sherman  afterwards  wrote,* 
in  defense  of  his  apparent  inactivity  at  that 
time  :  "  Immediately  after  effecting  a  landing 
at  Port  Royal — a  place  that  had  not  been 
agreed  upon  to  land  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  expedition  —  I  studied  the  general 
state  of  affairs  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  con- 
cluded that  in  consideration  of  the  unlooked- 
for  extent  of  the  success  of  the  combined  ex- 
pedition thus  far,  (which  involved  the  capture 
of  the  whole  coast  from  Edisto  to  Ossabaw 
Sound,)  with  a  reenforcement  of  ten  thousand 
men,  five  light  draught  steamers,  a  certain 
number  of  rowboats,  and  a  certain  additional 
amount  of  land  transportation,  a  system  of 
internal  operations  that  would  not  conflict 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  but 
would  be  a  great  support  to  it,  might  be 
wisely  conducted  from  Port  Royal  as  soon 
as  our  positions  were  secured,  and  that  would 
had  to  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  Fort 
Pulaski,  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
the  whole  coast  south,  and  afterwards  Charles- 
ton. This  plan,  as  a  generality,  was  proposed 
to  the  War  Department,  and  the  reenforce- 
ments  and  means  as  above,  asked  for. 

"  The  plan  for  reducing  Pulaski  was  fully 
and  speedily  approved,  and  the  armament 
for  the  siege  asked  for  was  ordered.  The 
armament.  I  believed,  had  mostly  to  be  man- 
ufactured, and  did  not  reach  me  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  authorize  an  effectual  assault  till 
the  last  of  March.  The  general  plan  was 
supposed  to  have  been  also  approved,  inas- 
much as  the  siege  armament,  the  steamboats 
and  rowboats  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  me. 
But  the  steamers  that  were  sent  from  New 
York  in  the  latter  part  of  December  never 

*  Communication  to  National  Intelligencer,  July  26, 
18G2.  See  the  same  for  a  full  exposition  of  his  con- 
duct of  affairs  in  that  department,  up  to  March  30th, 
1862. 
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reached  me — not  one  ;  the 

Sherman's  Activity.  _  ... 

reason,  I  suppose,  will  some 

day  come  to  light.  The  hundred  rowboats, 
though  I  had  been  officially  advised,  in  the 
middle  of  January,  that  they  had  been  hur- 
ried on,  never  reached  me  until  the  24th  of 
March — five  days  before  I  was  relieved  from 
duty  there,  and  even  then  but  half  the  num- 
ber that  had  been  asked  for.  The  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  delay,  it  is  hoped,  will 
also  some  day  come  to  light.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  I  received  also  a  reenforcement 
of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry, 
and  one  harnessed  light  battery.  So,  unless 
the  army  could  have  been  possessed  with  the 
attributes  of  a  Moses,  my  plans,  or  indeed  any 
system  of  internal  operations,  could  not  have 
been  carried  out  or  pursued  during  the  time 
I  commanded  the  expedition." 

With  the  insufficient  means  at  his  disposal 
for  extended  operations  much  was  done.  An 
expedition  consisting  of  three  gunboats  pro- 
ceeded (Nov.  24th)  to  Tybee  island,  off  Savan- 
nah river — meeting  with  no  opposition  from 
the  rebel  fortifications  at  that  point.  A  re- 
conuoissance  by  General  Sherman  in  person, 
was  made  Nov.  26th,  to  within  half  a  league 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  which  saluted  the  party  with 
several  shells.  Other  reconnoissances  follow- 
ed, resulting  in  giving  the  Federal  command- 
ers a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  dis- 
position and  strength.  Beaufort  was  finally 
occupied  on  the  night  of  Dec.  Oth,  when 
Stevens'  brigade  pitched  their  camps  in  and 
around  the  village.  It  was  indeed  a  melan- 
choly sight  to  witness  those  homes  of  ease 
and  aristocratic  association  given  over  to 
desolation  or  to  the  wild  revels  of  negroes, 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence, 
knew  no  restraint.  The  village  became  hos- 
pital headquarters  and  afforded  comfortable 
provision  for  the  soldiers  debilitated  by  the 
climate.  Tybee  island  was  formally  occu- 
pied, a  few  days  later,  by  the  Forty-sixth 
New  YorK  regiment.  December  20th,  seven 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut,  under 
Colonel  Terry,  landed,  with  materials  for  a 
permanent  possession.  Fort  Pulaski  opened 
on  the  transports  bearing  the  troops,  but 
without  effect — the  distance  being  too  great 
for  its  guns.  Thereafter  Savannah  harbor 
was  so  effectively  sealed  that  the  fleet  of  old 
50 
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and  designed  to  lie  sunk  in 
the  channel,  was  permitted  to  leave  for  other 
waters.  The  British  steamship  Flngal — which 
had  escaped  the  blockade  and  had  borne  a 
heavy  load  of  artillery,  arms  and  munitions 
to  the  rebels — was,  at  that  time,  in  Savannah 
harbor.  She  never  was  able  to  escape  with 
her  heavy  return  load  of  cotton,  but  was 
finally  burned  to  prevent  her  seizure  by  the 
Federalists.  We  have  already  referred  to 
this  craft,  [see  foot  Note,  page  143,]  as  an 
evidence  of  the  gross  violation  or  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality  [see  Appendix, 
page  474].  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that, 
like  many  similar  breaches  of  international 
comity,  it  resulted  in  heavy  loss  to  the  abet- 
tors of  insurrection. 

The  old  vessels  above  ad- 
verted to  were  purchased 
in  the  North,  from  among  the  disabled  and 
idle  whalers,  were  loaded  heavily  with  stone, 
and  dispatched  to  the  South,  with  orders  to 
rendezvous  at  Hilton  Head  and  Savannah. 
The  design  was  to  sink  them  in  harbor  chan- 
nels and  thus  to  render  a  blockade  effective. 
Savannah  being  secure  by  the  occupation  of 
Tybee  island,  the  vessels  which  had  there 
rendezvoused  were  diverted  to  Charleston, 
where  they  were  successfully  submerged,  De- 
cember 19th  and  20th,  in  the  main  ship  chan- 
nel, between  Morris'  and  Sullivan's  islands. 
They  were  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  the  exit 
or  entrance  of  any  craft,  though  not  to  bank 
up  the  waters  and  thus  create  sand  bars. 
The  Federal  Government's  wish  was  tempo- 
rarily to  obstruct  the  passage,  in  order  to  as- 
sist in  the  blockade  at  a  season  when  it  would 
be  difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  squadron 
to  maintain  its  place  off  the  station.*  The 
passage  called  Maffit's  channel  was  obstructed, 
a  few  days  later.     We  may  add,  neither  pas- 


*  The  English  Government  protested  against  the 
sealing  up  of  harbors  by  artificial  process.'  A-  if, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  any  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment's business;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  if  ike 
English  Government  kad  not  practised  the  same 
belligerent  rigkt  in  French  harbors.  Mr.  Seward 
replied  to  tke  protest  in  effect  that  the  United  Suites 
Government  held  itself  bound  to  restum  the  ob- 
structed harbors  to  efficiency  after  peace  was  re- 
stored. 
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sage  was  more  than  obstructed  in   name,  for 

they  were  both  used  by  the  blockade  runners 

ere  three  months  had  expired. 

Great  quantities  of  cot- 
The  Negro.  toQ     were     found    on     the 

islands,  in  spite  of  the  burning  ordered  by 
the  authorities.  The  gathering,  packing 
and  shipping  of  this  much  desired  staple  oc- 
cupied a  large  force  of  negroqs,  who  came  in 
in  such  numbers  as  to  form  a  colony  of  a  very 
unique  character.  These  people,  deserted  by 
their  owners,  sought  the  Federal  lines  with- 
out fear,  although  South  Carolina  masters 
sedulously  disseminated  among  them  the  idea 
that  every  negro  man,  woman  and  child  com- 
ing within  reach  of  the  Yankees  would  be 
sent  immediately  to  Cuba  for  sale.  It  was 
an  amusing  sight  to  witness  the  quiet  humor 
with  which  the  slaves  expressed  their  disbe- 
lief in  any  story  of  worse  evils  than  they  had, 
for  generations,  suffered.  Acting  under  or- 
ders from  the  War  Department,  Sherman  had 
them  comfortably  quartered;  all  were  busily 
employed  who  were  able  to  work,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  menial  estate,  received 
pay  for  their  services;  a  corps  of  instructors 
was  sent  from  the  North,  and  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina  were  so  far  set  at  defiance  as 
to  open  schools  and  chapels  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  experiment  there  initiated  proved 
to  the  world  how  great  was  the  capacity  of 
the  negro  for  improvement,  and  forever  gave 
a  quietus  to  the  convenient  assumption  of  the 
slave  breeder  and  owner  that  a  negro  was  in 
his  normal  condition  when  treated  as  a  beast 
of  burden  rather  thau  as  a  human  being. 

The  planters  in  the  sec- 
tion likely  to  be  visited  by 
the  Federalists  quite  gene- 
rally sought  to  remove  their  negroes  and  to 
consume  their  cotton.  A  correspondent  writ- 
ing from  Charleston  to  a  Richmond  paper, 
under  date  of  Nov.  21st,  said  : 

"  For  the  past  five  days  gangs  of  negroes  from  the 
sea  coast,  ladeueu  with  such  effects  as  they  can  car- 
ry, and  followed  by  droves  of  mules  and  horses, 
have  been  passing  through  the  city  on  their  way  to 
the  back  country.  Night  before  last  the  whole  at- 
mosphere in  the  city,  and  for  miles  around,  not- 
withstanding the  bright  moonlight  was  heavy  and 
lurid.  Many  could  not  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
It  was  the  effect  of  the  wholesale  conflagration  of 
cotton  now  going  on  at  Edisto  aud  other  islands 


Cotton  Burning  aud 
Gatliei'iug. 


Adventure  of  the 
Mayflower. 


intervening  between  Port  Rojal  and  Charleston. 
Whenever  the  marauders  choose  next  to  land,  and 
it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  can  land 
at  a  great  many  points,  they  will  find  nothing  but 
devastated  fields,  deserted  by  all  save  the  avenging 
presence  of  the  partisan  riflemen.  The  patriotic 
sacrifice  which  has  been  made  by  our  planters  is  all 
the  greater  when  we  consider  that  the  crops  of  the 
past  season  have  far  exceeded  the  best  ever  before 
known." 

Notwithstanding  this  at- 

-,  ,      ,  Cotton  Burning  and 

tempted   general    destruc-  Gatnering. 

tion,  as  already  said,  so 
great  was  the  quantity  of  cotton  remaining, 
that  the  Federal  Government  dispatched  a 
special  agent  to  Port  Royal  for  rescuing  the 
staple  and  remitting  it  to  the  North  for  sale. 
Several  large  cargoes  eventually  found  their 
way  to  New  York,  where  they  were  sold. 

Many  stirring  adven- 
tures occurred  during  De- 
cember. That  of  the  steam- 
er Mayflower  may  be  referred  to  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  "  sport"  which  followed  recon- 
noissances  up  the  island  rivers.  This  steam- 
er attempted  a  running  hydrographical  sur- 
vey of  the  Coosaw  river,  Dec.  18th.  She 
proceeded  without  obstruction  ten  miles  up 
the  stream,  when  a  long  line  of  infantry, 
concealed  in  the  dense  woods  lining  the 
banks,  opened  a  cutting  fire.  The  steamer 
pushed  on,  however,  determined  to  carry  out 
her  explorations.  A  six-pound  howitzer  in 
her  bows,  worked  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Third  Rhode  Island  volunteers,  under  Captain 
Day,  scattered  grape  and  cannister  so  freely 
in  the  thickets  as  to  render  the  enemy  com- 
paratively harmless.  A  masked  battery  was 
encountered  at  a  narrow  section  of  the  river, 
which  suddenly  betrayed  four  embrasures. 
To  turn  in  the  stream  was  impossible :  no- 
thing remained  but  to  run  the  gauntlet  under 
a  low  head  of  steam,  since  the  channel  was 
to  be  "feli,"  and  the  danger  of  grounding 
imminent.  Captain  Phillips,  with  a  firmness 
quite  admirable,  kept  on  his  course,  receiving 
the  fire  of  the  battery  at  three  hundred 
yards — the  Rhode  Islanders  answering  with 
their  single  gun.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
The  enemy's  pieces  were  badly  handled,  shoot- 
ing over  their  mark.  One  well  served  shot 
would  have  ended  the  steamer's  voyage.  The 
danger  was   passed   in   comparative    safety, 
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only  two  balls  cutting  into 
the  steamer's  upper  words. 
She  finally  grounded  when 
nearing  the  ferry  at  Beaufort  island,  and  lay 
there  an  hour  in  momentary  expectation  of 
attack.  Seeing  her  peril  three  boats,  filled 
with  men  from  the  New  York  Seventy-ninth 
(Highlanders;  volunteers,  put  out  to  the  res- 
cue. A  section  of  a  battery  opened  on  the 
boats,  but  did  not  succeed  in  sinking  them. 
They  reached  the  steamer  in  safety — the 
Rhode  Islanders'  howitzer,  in  the  meantime, 
pitching  shell  into  the  rebels,  keeping  them 
at  a  respectful  distance.  Reenforcements 
from  the  Eighth  Michigan  came  up  and 
effectually  covered  the  steamer  until  she  was 
extricated  from  her  peril. 

A  series  of  important  re- 
connoissances,  projected  by 
Commodore  Dupont,  oc- 
curred during  the  week,  Dec.  15-22.  It  was 
executed  by  the  gunboats  Pawnee  and  Seneca, 
piloted  by  the  little  steamer  Vixen,  under 
command  of  Captain  Boutelle,  of  the  Coast 
Survey  corps — the  expedition  being  under 
the  direction  of  Commander  Fercival  Dray- 
ton, of  the  Pawnee.  It  proceeded  up  the 
coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  Edisto  river, 
where  the  negroes  represented  a  strong  bat- 
tery to  have  been  located.  The  work  was 
discovered  on  Wardlavv  island  and  fire  opened 
on  it;  but,  no  answer  being  made,  the  small 
boats  pulled  ashore  to  find  it  deserted  and 
partially  destroyed.  The  gunboats  penetrated 
several  miles  up  the  Edisto,  discovering  ano- 
ther silent  fortification  and  securing  a  rebel 
schooner  with  her  load  of  cotton  and  pro- 
visions. An  encampment  was  found,  from 
which  four  or  five  hundred  brave  defenders 
had  tied  ingloriously,  leaving  much  camp  and 
private  property  behind — all  of  which  was 
appropriated,  together  with  a  store  house 
filled  with  bacon  and  hominy.  The  work  of 
observation  continued  up  to  Saturday,  Dec. 
21st,  when  the  expedition  returned  to  head- 
quarters to  report  the  enemy's  sea  coast  de- 
fences all  abandoned  in  the  vicinity  explored. 
The  same  week  the  South  Edisto  was  visited 
to  find  it  aiso  abandoned. 

The  enemy  retained  possession  of  the  seve- 
ral positions  guarding  land  approaches  to  the 
interior.     Port  Royal  ferry,  ten  miles  from 
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Beaufort,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Beaufort  and 
Coosaw  rivers,  was  com- 
manded by  Confederate  guns.  Entrench- 
ments were  thrown  up,  and  every  preparation 
made  to  dispute  any  crossing  at  that  point. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  an  expedition 
designed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  was  started. 
It  was  composed  of  four  gunboats,  under 
general  command  of  Captain  Raymond  Rog- 
ers, and  Stevens'  brigade,  with  two  addition- 
al regiments  ordered  up  from  Hilton  Head. 
This  powerful  demonstration  caused  the  ene- 
my to  retire  after  a  brief  artillery  skirmish, 
leaving  the  ferry  open  to  occupation  at  any 
time.  The  Confederates  destroyed  their  works 
before  retiring. 

Sherman,  referring  to  his 
operations  during  the  win- 
ter, said  :  "  Efforts  were  ef- 
j  fectually  made  to  isolate  Pulaski  from  Sa- 
vannah, and  all  the  means  we  were  able  to 
bring  to  bear  on  that  object  'were  put  to  use. 
Had  a  few  gunboats  been  able  to  get  into  the 
Savannah  River,  our  batteries  would  have 
been  erected  on  the  mud  fiats  in  time  to  j) re- 
vent  the  supplying  of  the  fort  with  provisions, 
and  thus  insured  its  fall  without  the  slow 
and  expensive  mode  of  bombardment.  But, 
as  it  was,  its  fall  was  thereby  hastened,  and  a 
threat  upon  Savannah,  planned  by  Commo- 
dore Dupont  and  myself,  which  resulted  in 
the  quiet  tall  of  Brunswick,  Fernandina,  St. 
Johns,  and  St  Augustine,  materially  assisted. 
The  almost  herculean  task  of  collecting,  land- 
ing, and  setting  up  the  immense  siege  arma- 
ment on  Tybee,  was  also  successfully  and  en- 
ergetically prosecuted  and  about  completed." 
As  the  operations  here  referred  to  extended 
into  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  we  leave 
their  consideration  to  a  future  chapter. 

Two  other  expeditions  were  fully  deter- 
mined upon  during  September  and  October, 
namely  :  one  upon  New  Orleans  and  one  upon 
North  Carolina.  The  command  of  the  first 
was  confided  to  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler — 
the  other  to  Major-General  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side.  They  did  not  move,  in  force,  however, 
until  the  winter  was  advanced;  hence  the 
record  of  their  disasters  and  successes  proper- 
ly falls  to  a  later  date  than  that  now  under 
consideration. 
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Fort  Pickens,  which,  all 

Bombardment  at  ^ ,  summer,had  frown- 

Pensacola  Bay. 

ed  defiance  at  the  hall 
circle  of  Confederate  batteries  environing  it, 
6nally  opened  its  guns  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  22d,  with  the  intent  of  punishing  the 
rebels  for  their  night  attack  on  Wilson's 
Camp  [see  page  357]  and  for  other  indignities 
offered  to  the  American  flag.  The  steam 
frigate  Niagara  and  the  Bklimond  partici- 
pated, with  instructions  to  draw  the  fire  of 
Fort  McRae  and  two  batteries  which  enfilad- 
ed Pickens1  parapet  guns.  During  the  entire 
day  of  the  22d, the  bombardment  was  terrific 
— the  entire  line  of  the  Confederate  batteries 
and  forts  answering  with  the  greatest  fury, 
but  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the  fort  or 
fleet.  Colonel  Harvey  Brown,  in  command 
of  the  fort  and  out-lying  batteries,  had  so 
well  banked  up  the  walls  of  Pickens  with 
sand  bags  as  to  render  the  enemy's  shot  al- 
most harmless.  The  Colonel  thus  chronicled 
his  first  day's  work  : 

"  Having  invited  Flag  Officer  McKean  to  co-ope- 
rate with  me  in  attacking  the  rebels,  and  to  which 
he  gave  a  ready  and  cordial  assent,  I,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  opened  my  batteries  on  the  enemy, 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  he  respond- 
ed from  his  numerous  forts  and  batteries  extending 
from  the  Navy  Yard  to  Fort  McRae,  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles,  the  whole  nearly  equi-distant 
from  the  fort,  and  on  which  line*  he  has  two  forts — 
McRae  and  Barrancas — and  fourteen  separate  bat- 
teries, containing  from  one  to  four  guns,  many  of 
them  being  ten-inch  columbiads  and  some  twelve 
and  thirteeu-inch  sea  coast  mortars,  the  distance 
varying  from  two  thousand  one  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  yards  from  this  fort.  At  the  same 
time  of  my  opening,  Flag  Officer  McKeen,  in  the 
Niagara,  and  Captain  Ellison,  in  the  Richmond,  took 
position  as  near  to  Fort  McRae  as  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter would  permit,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not 
sufficiently  deep  to  give  full  effect  to  their  powerful 
batteries.  They,  however,  kept  up  a  spirited  fire 
on  the  fort  and  adjacent  batteries  during  the  whole 
day.  My  fire  was  incessant  from  the  time  of  open- 
ing until  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  at  the  rate  of  a  shot 
for  each  gun  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  being  somewhat  slower.  By  noon 
the  guus  of  Fort  McRae  were  all  silenced  but  one, 
and  three  hours  before  sunset  this  fort  and  the  ad- 
joining battery  ceased  fire.    I  directed  the  guns  of 
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batteries  Lincoln,  Cameron  and  Totten,  principally 
on  the  batteries  adjacent  to  the  Navy  Yard,  those  of 
Battery  Scott  to  Fort  McRae  and  the  lighthouse  bat- 
teries, and  those  of  the  fort  to  all.  We  reduced  very 
perceptibly  the  fire  of  Barrancas,  entirely  silenced 
that  in  the  Navy  Yard,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the 
other  batteries  the  efficiency  of  our  fire,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  not  being  the  least  impaired." 

November  22d,  the  bom- 
bardment continued,  with 
great  effect,  though  the 
two  ships,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  tide,  had 
to  withdraw  beyond  working  range.  Pick- 
ens, however,  did  the  work  quite  well  enough. 
Fort  McRae  was  silent;  hence,  all  the  strength 
of  the  heavy  guns  was  spent  upon  the  Navy 
Yard,  Fort  Barrancas  and  the  intervening 
batteries.     The  Colonel's  report  stated  : 

"  About  three  o'clock  fire  was  communicated  to 
one  of  the  houses  in  Warrington,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  church  steeple,  the  church  and  the 
whole  village  being  immediately  in  rear  of  some  of 
the  rebel  batteries,  they  apparently  having  placed 
them  purposely  directly  in  front  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  buildings.  The  fire  rapidly  commu- 
nicated to  other  buildings  along  the  street  until 
probably  two-thirds  of  it  was  consumed  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  fire  was  discovered  issuing  from  the 
back  part  of  the  Navy  Yard,  probably  iu  Wolcott,  a 
village  to  the  north  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
yard,  as  Warrington  does  on  the  wesi.  Finally  it 
penetrated  to  the  yard,  and  as  it  continued  to  burn 
brightly  all  night  1  concluded  thai  either  in  it  or  in 
Wolcott.  many  buildings  were  destroyed.  Very 
heavy  damage  was  also  done  to  the  buildings  of  the 
yard  by  the  avalanche  ot  shot,  shell  and  splinters 
showered  unceasingly  on  them  for  two  days,  and 
being  nearly  fireproof,  built  of  brick  and  covered 
with  slate,  i  could  not  succeed  in  firing  them,  my 
hot  shot  nor  shells  having  no  power  of  igniting 
them." 

The  destruction  of  the  town  and  Navy  Yard 
was  quite  complete ;  while  the  lesson  taught 
the  enemy  iu  dismantling  their  supposed-to- 
be  impregnable  works,  served  to  convince 
the  Confederate  Government  of  the  folly  of 
keeping  up  their  guard  over  Pickeus.  Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer's  watchfulness  and  bravery 
had  saved  the  fortress  at  the  only  moment 
when  it  could  have  been  seized:  after  its  re- 
enforcement  [see  pages  57-67-1 10J  it  passed 
forever  from  Confederate  reach  so  long  as 
loyal  men  manned  its  guns. 
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AFFAIR 


Importance  of  the 
Event. 


The  Rebel  Mission. 


Perhaps  no  event  of  the 
war  created  a  sensation  so 
profound  as  that  caused 
by  the  arrest  of  the  rebel  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.  This  act  at  once 
opened  the  whole  question  of  belligerent 
rights,  the  right  of  seizure  on  the  high  seas 
and  the  responsibilities  of  nations  to  nations 
by  maritime  usage,  law  and  treaty.  Its  story 
ever  will  possess  an  intrinsic  interest  from  its 
novel  and  exciting  circumstances ;  while  the 
questions  involved  must  render  it  a  prece- 
dent to  which  all  future  authorities  will  refer 
for  law  and  international  rights.  We  shall 
give  it,  therefore,  such  consideration  as  its 
importance  deserves. 

To  forward  the  cause  of 
the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  Jefferson  Davis  commissioned  James 
M.  Mason  of  Virginia  and  John  Slidell  of 
Louisiana  as  special  ambassadors.  These 
persons  sailed  for  Cardenas,  Cuba,  in  the 
steamer  Theodora,  which  passed  out  of 
Charleston  harbor  on  the  night  of  October 
12th,  safely  eluding  the  blockade.  The  fleet 
steamer  Nashville  passed  out  the  previous 
night,  to  draw  off  any  watchful  cruiser  which 
might  be  hovering  around — it  having  been 
given  out  by  the  Confederate  press  that  the 
Commissioners  were  to  sail  in  her.  [The 
Nashville  arrived  at  Southampton,  England. 
November  21st,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  cot- 
ton. On  the  19th  she  met  and  burned  the 
American  ship  Harvey  Birch — throwing  her 
crew  in  irons,  but  releasing  them  on  English 
soil.  She  disposed  of  her  cargo  and  refitted 
at  her  leisure  in  Southampton.  Her  case  is 
referred  to  in  the  foot  note,  page  356. J  The 
Theodora  reached  Cardenas  in  safety,  from 
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whence  the  ambassadors 
with  their  retinues,  pro- 
ceeded overland  to  Havana.  The  steamer 
was  received  with  great  honors  on  her  arrival 
at  the  Cuban  capital.  A  public  reception 
was  given  her  at  the  Tacon  theatre  and  a 
Confederate  flag  presented.  The  ambassa- 
dors were  waited  upon,  on  their  arrival,  by 
H.  B.  M.  consul,  Mr.  Crawford,  in  full  dress, 
and  by  him  were  introduced  to  the  Cap- 
tain General.  They  remained  in  Havana  but 
a  brief  period,  awaiting  the  departure  of  the 
English  mail  steamer  Trent,  which  was  to 
sail  Nov.  7th,  for  St.  Thomas,  where  they 
were  to  take  passage  for  Europe. 

Captain  Charles  Wilkes, 
of  the  U.  S.  steam  sloojj  of 
war,  San  Jacinto,  being  at  Cienfuegos, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  on  his  return 
from  a  long  cruise  off'  the  coast  of  Africa, 
heard  of  the  presence  of  the  rebel  ministers. 
He  at  once  resolved  to  cut  oil'  the  return  of 
the  Theodora  as  well  as  to  sieze  the  ambassa- 
dors on  the  high  seas.  In  his  report  he  gave 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  his  reasons  for 
seizure,  and  his  authority  therefor.  Acting 
as  he  did  without  precedent  or  direct  orders, 
he  had  to  study  the  peculiar  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  fruitful  as  he  knew  it  must  be  of 
excitement  and  of  "notes"  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    He  stated  his  procedure  as  follows: 

"  Wkeii  I  heard  at  Cienfue- 
gos,  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba, 
of  these  Commissioners  having 
lauded  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  that  they  were  at 
Havana,  and  would  depart  in  the  English  steam,  r 
of  the  7th  of  November,  I  determined  to  intercept 
tliem,  and  carefully  examined  all  authorities  on  in- 
ternational law  to  which  I  had  access,  viz:  Kent, 
Wheaton,  Vattel,  besides  the  various  decisions  of 
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Sir  Wm.  Scott  and  other  Judges 
His  Statement  of  the  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  which  bore  upon 
the  rights  of  neutrals  and  their  responsibilities. 

"  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Prance  and 
Spain  having  issued  proclamations  that  the  Confede- 
rate States  were  viewed,  considered  and  treated  as 
belligerents,  and  knowing  that  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  open  to  their  vessels,  and  that  they 
were  admitted  to  all  the  courtesies  and  protection 
vessels  of  the  United  States  received,  every  aid  and 
attention  being  given  them,  proved  clearly  that 
they  acted  upon  this  view  and  decision,  and  brought 
them  within  the  international  law  of  search  and 
under  the  responsibilities,  I  therefore  felt  no  hesita- 
tion in  boarding  and  searching  all  vessels  of  what- 
ever nation,  I  fell  in  with,  and  have  done  so. 

"  The  question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  I  had 
the  right  to  capture  the  persons  of  these  Commis- 
sioners— whether  they  were  amenable  to  capture. 
There  was  no  doubt  I  had  the  right  to  capture  ves- 
sels with  written  dispatches ;  they  are  expressly 
referred  to  in  all  authorities,  subjecting  the  vessel 
to  seizure  and  condemnation  if  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  had  the  knowledge  of  their  being  on  board. 
But  these  gentlemen  were  not  dispatches  in  the 
literal  sense,  a.nd  did  not  seem  to  come  under  that 
designation,  and  nowhere  could  I  find  a  case  in 
point. 

"  That  they  were  Commissioners  I  had  ample 
proof  from  their  own  avowal,  and  bent  on  mischiev- 
ous and  traitorous  errands  against  our  country — to 
overthrow  its  institutions  and  enter  into  treaties  and 
alliances  with  foreign  States,  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution. 

"  They  had  been  presented  to  the  Captain  General 
of  Cuba  by  her  British  Majesty's  Consul  General, 
but  the  Captain  General  told  me  he  had  not  receiv- 
ed them  in  that  capacity,  but  as  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen and  strangers. 

"  I  then  considered  them  as  the  embodiment  of 
despatches,  and  as  they  had  openly  declared  them- 
selves as  charged  with  all  authority  from  the  Con- 
federate Government,  to  form  treaties  and  alliances 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
I  became  satisfied  that  their  mission  was  adverse 
and  criminal  to  the  Union,  and  it  therefore  became 
my  duty  to  arrest  their  progress  and  capture  them, 
if  they  had  no  passports  or  papers  from  the  Federal 
Government,  as  provided  for  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, viz  :  '  That  foreign  ministers  of  a  belligerent 
on  board  of  neutral  ships  are  required  to  possess 
papers  from  the  other  belligerent  to  permit  them  to 
pass  free.' 

"  Report  and  assumption  gave  them  the  title  of 
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land,  but  inasnjuch  as  they  had 

meat  of  the  Case, 
not  been  received  by  either  of 

these  Powers,  I  did  not  conceive  they  had  immunity 

attached  to  their  persons  ;  and  were   but  escaped 

conspirators  plotting  and  contriving  to  overthrow 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  they  were 

therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  claim 

to  the  immunities  attached  to  the   character  they 

thought  fit  to  assume. 

"  As  respects  the  steamer  in  which  they  embark- 
ed, I  ascertained  in  the  Havana  that  she  was  a  mer- 
chant vessel  plying  between  Vera  Cruz,  the  Havana 
and  St.  Thomas,  carrying  the  mail  by  contract. 

"  The  agent  of  the  vessel,  the  son  of  the  British 
Consul  at  Havana,  was  well  aware  of  the  character 
of  these  persons,  that  they  engaged  their  passage 
and  did  embark  in  the  vessel  ;  his  father  had  visited 
them,  and  introduced  them  as  Ministers  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  on  their  way  to  England  and  Prance. 

"  They  went  in  the  steamer  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  captain,  who  endeavored  after- 
wards to  conceal  them  by  refusing  to  exhibit  the 
passenger  list  and  the  papers  of  the  vessel.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  he  knew  they  were  carrying  highly 
important  despatches,  and  were  endowed  with  in- 
structions inimical  to  the  United  States.  This  ren- 
dered his  vessel  (a  neutral)  a  good  prize,  and  I  de- 
termined to  take  possession  of  her  ;  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  report,  send  her  to  Key  West  for  ad- 
judication, where  lam  well  satisfied  she  would  have 
been  condemned  for  carrying  these  persons,  and  lor 
resisting  to  be  searched  ;  the  cargo  was  also  liable, 
as  all  the  shippers  were  knowing  to  the  embarka- 
tion of  these  live  despatches,  and  their  traitorous 
motives  and  actions  to  the  Union  of  the  United 
States. 

"  I  forbore  to  seize  her,  however,  in  consequence 
of  my  being  so  reduced  in  officers  and  crew,  and  the 
derangement  it  would  cause  innocent  persons,  there 
being  a  large  number  of  passengers,  who  would 
have  been  put  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience  as 
well  as  disappointment  from  the  interruption  it 
would  have  caused  them  in  not  being  able  to  join 
the  steamer  from  St.  Thomas  for  Europe.  I,  there- 
fnre,  concluded  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  my  offi- 
cers and  crew  in  the  prize,  and  suffered  the  steamer 
to  proceed  after  the  necessary  detention  to  effect 
the  transfer  of  these  Commissioners,  considering  I 
had  obtained  the  important  end  I  had  in  view,  and 
which  affected  the  interests  of  our  country,  and 
interrupted  the  action  of  that  of  the  Confederates. 

"  I  would  add  that  the  conduct  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  subjects,  both  official  and  others,  showed 
but  little  regard  or  obedience  to  her  proclamation, 
ay  aiding  and  abetting  the  views  and  endeavoring 
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to  conceal  the  persons  of  the  Commissioners.  I  have 
pointed  out  sufficient  reasons  to  show  you  that  my 
action  in  this  case  was  derived  from  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  became  my  duty  to  make  these  parties 
prisoners,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  United  States. 

"  Although  in  my'giviug  up  this  valuable  prize  I 
have  deprived  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  well  earned 
reward,  I  am  assured  they  are  quite  content  to  fore- 
go any  advantage  which  might  have  accrued  to  them 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  I  may  add  that,  having  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility, I  am  willing  to  abide  the  result." 

The  first  news  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Captain  Wilkes  was 
given  to  the  public  by  the 
arrival  of  the  San  Jacinto  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
November  15th,  having  the  ambassadors  and 
their  secretaries  on  board  as  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  cruised  up  along  the  coast,  hop- 
ing to  arrive  in  season  to  participate  in  the 
Dupont-Sherman  expedition.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed  —  the  blow  having  fallen  on 
Port  Royal  at  the  moment  when  the  look-outs 
on  the  San  Jacinto's  mast  head  were  eyeing 
the  old  Bahama  channel  off  the  light  house 
Paredon  del  Grande,  for  the  English  steamer. 
The  prisoners  wrere  permitted  to  look  in  upon 
the  captured  port,  and  into  Charleston  on 
their  way  north.  Having  dispatched  Captain 
Taylor  as  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Washing- 
ton, Captain  Wilkes  steamed  away  to  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  (off  Sandy  Hook)  No- 
vember 18th.  Dispatches  awaited  him,  di- 
recting that  the  prisoners  be  delivered  to 
Colonel  Dimmick,  at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston 
harbor.  Thither  they  were  taken,  under  the 
special  charge  of  U.  3.  Marshal  Murray,  of 
New  York,  who  accompanied  the  ship  in  the 
trip  to  Boston.  The  prisoners  were  delivered 
to  the  Fort  Warren  warden,  November  24th, 
and  were  placed,  at  once,  in  strict  confine- 
ment in  excellent  quarters. 

The  news  of  this  arrest 
produced  the  most  intense 
excitement  amongvall  class- 
es throughout  the  country.  The  popular 
voice  enthusiastically  approved  of  Wilkes1 
proceedings,  but  the  thinking  few  saw  in  it 
cause  for  serious  apprehension.  A  British  mail 
steamer  had  been  rifled  on  the  high  seas — 
would  not  Great  Britain  resent  the  outrage  ? 
Journalists  flew  to  long  neglected  legal  tomes 
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for  "  the  law,1'  and  paraded 
the  result  in  extracts  from 
Vattel,  Puffendorf,  Chitty, 
Wheaton,  Kent,  Martens,  Sir  William  Scott, 
D'Hautefeuille.  It  was  apparent,  from  the 
epiotations  given  from  these  eminent  writers, 
that  "  the  law"  substantially  covered  the  jus- 
tice of  the  seizure;  but,  despite  all  that,  those 
familiar  with  the  spirit  of  British  diplomacy 
knew  that  no  law  or  precedent  would  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  case.  The  most  eminent 
jurists  in  the  country  volunteered  opinions — 
all  confirmatory  of  the  popular  view  ;  yet, 
beneath  all  the  assurances  given,  there  was 
an  under-current  of  doubt  and  apprehension 
which,  as  the  days  rolled  away,  became  pain- 
ful. That  the  people  in  their  hearts  approv- 
ed Wilkes1  action  was  evident  from  the  con- 
gratulatory strains  of  the  press  and  from  pub- 
lic receptions  tendered  him.  Even  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  acknowledged  his  services 
in  a  flattering  letter  endorsing  his  course  and 
confirming  his  procedure. 

The  reception  of  the  news 
in  England  caused  the  most 
marked  sensation,  in  pub- 
lic and  private  circles.  From  persons  of  low 
and  high  degree  the  act  was  condemned. 
Almost  to  a  man  the  English  people  demand- 
ed satisfaction.  The  friends  of  the  Union 
were,  for  the  moment,  appalled  at  the  storm 
of  invective  and  threat  which  met  them 
everywhere  from  Edinburg  to  Marseilles. 
General  Scott,  at  that  time,  was  in  the  French 
capital,  designing  to  remain  in  the  South  of 
Europe  during  the  winter.  His  presence  was 
opportune,  for  he  alone  of  all  Americans 
abroad  could  command  a  hearing  in  that 
tempestuous  atmosphere.  He  at  once  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Paris  press,  through  the  Ameri- 
can consulate,  giving  assurances  that  the 
seizure  was  not  ordered  from  Washington 
nor  premeditated  by  the  Cabinet,  and  ex- 
pressed the  firm  conviction  that  all  would 
be  well  between  Great  Britain  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  reviewed  the  act  as  it  was  pre 
sented  through  British  channels,  and  very 
ably  argued  the  case  in  extenuation  of  the 
sei7Aire,  leaving  the  two  Cabinets  to  dispose 
of  it  in  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  old  chief  comprehended  the  subject  with 
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great   clearness,  and   indi 
General  Scott's  Paris      cated   the    grolmds_after- 
Letter. 

wards  assumed  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard— upon  which  the  settlement  would  rest. 
We  may  quote : 

"  If,  under  these  circumstances,  England  should 
deem  it  her  duty,  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  to 
insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the  men  taken  from 
under  the  protection  of  her  flag,  it  will  be  from  a 
conviction,  without  doubt,  that  the  law  of  nations 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  which  she  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  establishing,  requires  revi- 
sion, and  with  a  suitable  disposition  on  her  part  to 
establish  those  rights  upon  a  just,  humane  and  phi- 
losophic basis.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  see  an  inti- 
mation in  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  journals 
which  goes  far  to  justify  this  inference.  Eeferring 
to  the  decisions  of  the  English  Admiralty  Courts 
now  quoted  in  defense  of  the  seizure  of  the  American 
rebels  on  board  the  Trent,  the  London  Times  of  the 
28th  of  Novemcer  says  : 

"  '  So  far  as  the  authorities  go,  the  testimony  of  interna- 
national  [aw  writers  is  all  one  way,  that  a  belligerent  war 
cruiser  has  the  right  to  stop  and  visit  and  search  any  mer- 
chant ship  upon  the  high  seas.  *****  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  decisions  were  given  under  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  those  which  now  occur. 
Steamers  iu  those  days  did  not  exist,  and  mail  vessels  carry- 
ing letters  wherein  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  immedi- 
ate interests,  were  unknown.  We  were  righting  for  exist- 
ence, and  we  did  iu  those  days  what  we  should  neither  do 
nor  allow  others  to  do,  nor  expect  ourselves  to  be  allowed  to 
do  iu  these  days.' 

"  If  England,  as  we.  are  here  encouraged  to  hope, 
is  disposed  to  do  her  part  in  stripping  war  of  half  its 
horrors  by  accepting  the  policy  long  and  persist- 
ently urged  upon  her  by  our  Government,  and  com- 
mended by  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity, 
she  will  find  no  ground,  iu  the  visit  of  the  Trent,  for 
controversy  with  our  Government.  I  am  sure  the 
President  and  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
but,  too  happy  to  let  these  men  go  free,  unnatural 
and  unpardonable  as  their  offenses  have  been,  if  by 
it  they  could  emancipate  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Greatly  as  it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage  at  this 
present  crisis  to  surrender  any  of  those  maritime 
privileges  of  belligerents  which,  sauctioned  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  I  feel  that  I  take  no  responsibility 
in  saying  that  the  United  States  will  be  faithful  to 
her  traditional  policy  upon  this  subject,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  her  political  institutions." 

Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  indicated  the 
line  of  argument  pursued  by  the  Federal  Sec- 
retary of  State,  wherein  he  forced  the  British 
Government  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
principle  for  which  we  fought  the  war  of 
1812-14,  but  which  had  never  been  conceded 
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Warlike  Attitude  of 
England. 


in  treaty  or  in  law,  viz :  the 
abrogation  of  the  right*  of 
maritime  seizure  and  search. 
British  pride  and  arrogance  never  would  dis- 
claim  that  right,  though  the  principle  was 
abandoned  in  practice  after  the  war  referred 
to. 

Troops  at  once  were  or- 
dered to  Canada.  Several 
ocean  steamers  were  taken 
as  transports.  The  then  celebrated  floating 
iron  monsters,  Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  were 
put  in  readiness  for  immediate  service. 
Other  naval  preparations  were  made,  indi- 
cating England's  readiness  to  enforce  her 
views  with  all  her  available  guns.  The 
Queen  issued  proclamations,  December  4th, 
prohibiting  export  or  coast  wise  commerce 
in  arms,  ammunition,  military  stores  and  lead. 
Arsenals  and  military  rendezvous  were  alive 
with  activity,  and  the  recruiting  offices  did  a 
thriving  business.  Every  outward  appear- 
ance seemed  to  iudicate  war  upon  a  scale  to 
task  the  best  energies  of  the  kingdom.  Eu- 
rope looked  on  iu  alarm ;  and,  as  the  weeks 
of  December  slowly  floated  by,  the  anxiety 
became  even  more  painful  than  that  felt  in 
the  United  States.  The  eagerness  of  the 
English  people  to  fly  to  arms  seemed  to  de- 
monstrate how  wide-spread  was  the  feeling 
of  antagonism  to  this  country  ;  yet,  after  all, 
it  indicated  less  the  hostility  to  this  country 
than  a  purpose  to  defend  the  British  flag  and 
British  honor.  The  secessionists  in  Europe, 
however,  put  the  worst  construction  on  affairs, 
and  loudly  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the 
Federal  Government's  collision  with  a  great 
naval  power. 

The  Queen's  messenger 
arrived  in  Washington  De- 
cember 19th,  with  instruc- 
tions and  dispatches  for  Lord  Lyons.  The 
messenger  of  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  Mr.  Adams,  arrived  the  next  day. 
Excitement  grew  feverish,  and  the  denoument 
was  looked  for  every  hour.  The  United 
States    Senate   went  into  Executive   (Session 
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*  The  Treaty  of  Paris  (18o6)  covered  this  princi- 
ple and  received  the  endorsement  of  the  English 
Government ;  but,  as  the  United  States  had  not 
signed  the  Treaty,  as  far  as  this  country  was  con- 
cerned England  had  made  no  concessions. 
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Dec.  19th,  and  considered 
a  special  message  from  the 
President.  Lord  Lyons 
held  two  confidential  interviews  with  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  20th,  which  were  represented 
as  having  been  cordial  and  friendly.  A  cab- 
inet consultation  was  not  called  until  the 
26th,  when  the  whole -matter  regarding  the 
Trent  affair  was  understood  to  have  been 
settled.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Seward's  reply 
to  Lord  Lyons'  communication  was  canvass- 
ed and  adopted.  The  public  was  soon  in- 
formed of  the  result  attained  by  the  publi- 
cation, December  28th,  of  the  correspondence 
giving  the  terms  of  amicable  adjustment,  by 
which  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their 
secretaries  were  to  be  placed  on  board  of  a 
British  ship  of  war  to  be  borne  to  England. 
The  demand  and  reply  we  give  at  length. 
The  first  was  as  follows ; 

"  Foreign  Office,  Nov.  30th,  1861. 
"  The  Lord  Lyons,  K.  C.  B.,  &c.  : 

"  My  Lord:  Intelligence  of  a  very  grave  nature 
has  reached  her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  officially  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Admiralty  by  Commander  Wil- 
liams, agent  for  mails  on  board  the  contract  steamer 
Trent. 

"  It  appears,  from  the  letter 
of  Commander  Williams,  dated 
'  Royal  Mail  Contract  Packet 
Trent,  at  Sea,  November  9th,'  that  the  Trent  left 
Havana  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  her  Majesty's  mails 
for  England,  having  on  board  numerous  passengers. 
Commander  Williams  states  that  shortly  after  noon 
on  the  8th,  a  steamer,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
man-of-war,  but  not  showing  colors,  was  observnd 
ahead.  On  nearing  her,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  one 
r.  m,,  she  fired  a  round  shot  from  her  pivot  gun 
across  the  bows  of  the  Irent,  and  showed  American 
colors.  While  the  Trent  was  approaching  her  slow- 
ly, the  American  vessel  discharged  a  shell  across 
the  bows  of  the  Trent,  exploding  half  a  cable's 
length  ahead  of  her.  The  Trent  then  stopped,  and 
an  officer  with  a  large  armed  guard  of  marines 
boarded  her.  The  officer  demanded  a  list  of  the 
passengers ;  and  compliance  with  this  demand 
being  refused,  the  officer  said  he  had  orders  to  ar- 
rest Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  MacFarland  and  Eustis, 
and  that  he  had  sure  information  of  their  being  pas- 
sengers in  the  Trent.  While  some  parley  was  going 
on  upon  this  matter,  Mr.  Slidell  stepped  forward 
and  told  the  American  officer  that  the  four  persons 
ne  had  named  were  then  standing  before  him.  The 
51 
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commander  of  the  Trent    and 

Commander  Williams  protested     I*rd  Lyons' Instruc- 

tions. 
against  the   act  of  taking   by 

force  out  of  the  Trent  these  four  passengers,  then 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  But  the 
San  Jacinto  was  at  that  time  only  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  Trent,  her  ship's  company  at  quar- 
ters, her  ports  open  and  tompions  out.  Resistance 
was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and  the  four  gen- 
tlemen before  named  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the 
ship.  A  further  demand  was  made  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Trent  should  proceed  on  board  the 
San  Jacinto,  but  he  said  he  would  not  go  unless  for- 
cibly compelled  likewise,  and  this  demand  was  not 
insisted  upon. 

"  It  thus  appears  that  certain  individuals  have 
been  forcibly  taken  from  on  board  a  British  vessel, 
the  ship  of  a  neutral  Power,  while  such  vessel  was 
pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage — an  act  of 
violence  which  was  an  affront  to  the  British  flag  and 
a  violation  of  international  law. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in  mind  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  long  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  naval  officer  who 
committed  this  aggression  was  not  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  any  authority  from  his  Government, 
or  that,  if  he  conceived  himself  to  be  so  authorized, 
he  greatly  misunderstood  the  instructions  which  he 
had  received.  For  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national 
honor  to  pass  without  full  reparation,  and  her  Maj 
esty's  Government  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  unnecessarily  to  force  into  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  Governments  a  question 
of  so  grave  a  character,  and  with  regard  to  which 
the  whole  British  nation  would  be  sure  to  entertain 
such  unanimity  of  feeling.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  trust  that  when  this  matter  shall 
have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  Government 
will,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment such  redress  as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British 
nation,  namely: 

"  The  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their 
delivery  to  your  lordship,  in  order  that  they  may 
again  be  placed  under  British  protection,  and  a 
suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which  has  been 
committed. 

"  Should  these  terms  not  be  offered  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, you  will  propose  them  to  him.    You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  read  this  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  if  he  desire  ft  you  will  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 
"  I  am,  &c,  RUSSELL." 
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This  note  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Seward  in 
the  interview  of  the  21st.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  iu  his  special  message  of  the 
22d.  The  reply  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Seward 
after  the  executive  session  of  that  date.  It 
was  completed  and  considered  in  the  Cabinet, 
Dec.  26  th,  and  on  that  day  remitted  to  Lord 
Lyons.     It  read : 

"  Department  of  State,  j 
"  Washington,  Dec.  26th,  1861.      j 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyons,  &c.  : 

"  My  Lord  :    Earl   Russell's 
Mr.  Seward's  Reply  to      di       tch  of  NoVember  30th,  a 
the  Demand.  . 

copy   of  winch  you  have   left 

with  me,  at  my  request,  is  of  the  following   effect, 
namely  : 

"  That  a   letter   of  Commander  Williams,   dated 
Royal  Mail  Contract  packet-boat  Trent,  at  sea,  No- 
vember 9th,  states  that  that  vessel  left  Havana  on 
the  7th  of  November,  with  her  Majesty's  mails  for 
England,   having   on   board    numerous   passengers. 
Shortly  after  noon    on  the  8th  of  November,  the 
United   States  war    steamer  San  Jacinto,  Captain 
Wilkes,  not  showing  oolors,  was  observed  ahead. 
Tiiat  steamer,  on  being  neared  by  the  Trent,  at  a 
quarter  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  fired  a 
round  shot  from  a  pivot  gun  across  her  bows,  and 
showed  American  colors.     While  the  Trent  was  ap- 
proaching slowly  towards  the  San  Jacinto,  she  dis- 
charged a  shell  across  the  Trent's  bows,  which  ex- 
ploded  at  half  a   cable"s  length  before  her.     The 
Trmt  then  stopped,  and   an   officer,  with  a  large 
armed  guard  of  marines,  boarded  her.     The  officer 
said  he  had  orders  to  arrest  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell, 
MacFarland  and   Eustis,  and  had  sure  information 
that  they  were  passengers  in  the  Trent.    While  some 
parley  was  going  on  upon  this  matter,  Mr.  Slidell 
stepped  forward  and  said  to  the  American  officer 
that  the  four  persons  he  had  named  were  standing 
before  him.     The  commander  of  the  Trent  and  Com- 
mauder  Williams  protested  against  the  act  of  taking 
those  four  passengers  out  of  the  Trent,  they  then 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.     But 
the  San  Jacinto  was  at  this  time  only  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  her  ship's  company  at  quarters,  her 
ports  open,  and  tonipions  out,  and  so  resistance  was 
out  of  the  question.    The  four  persons  before  named 
were  then  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  ship.     A  further 
demand  was  made  that  the  commander  of  the  Trent 
should  proceed  on  board  the  San  Jannto ;  but  he 
said  he  would  not  go  unless  forcibly  compelled  like- 
wise, and  this  demand  was  not  insisted  upon.    Upon 
this  statement  Earl  Russell  remarks  that  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  certain  individuals  have  been  forcibly 
taken  from  on  board  a  British  vessel,  the  ship  of  a 
neutral  power,  -while  that  vessel  was  pursuing  a 


lawful  and  innocent  voyage — 

.     j.      ■   ,  ,.  x.  Mr.  Seward's  Reply  to 

an   act  of  violence  which  was  F  J 

the  Demand, 
an  affront  to  the  British  flag. 

and  a  violation  of  international  law. 

"  Earl  Russell  next  says  that  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, bearing  in  mind  the  friendly  relations 
which  have  long  subsisted  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  are  willing  to  believe  that  the 
naval  officer  who  committed  this  aggression  was  not 
acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  from  his 
Government,  or  that,  if  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
authorized,  he  greatly  misunderstood  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received. 

"  Earl  Russell  argues  that  the  United  States  must 
be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government  could 
not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to 
pass  without  full  reparation,  and  they  are  willing  to 
believe  that  it  could  not  be  the  deliberate  intention 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  unneces- 
sarily to  force  into  discussion  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments a  question  of  so  grave  a  character,  and 
with  regard  to  which  the  whole  British  nation  would 
be  sure  to  entertain  such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

'*  Earl  Russell,  resting  upon  the  statement  and  the 
argument  which  I  have  thus  recited,  closes  witli  say- 
ing that  her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  when 
this  matter  shall  have  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
it  will,  of  its  own  accord,  otter  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment such  redress  as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British 
nation,  namely:  The  liberation  of  the  four  prisoners 
taken  from  the  Trent,  and  their  delivery  to  your  lord- 
ship, in  order  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the 
aggression  which  has  been  committed.  Earl  Russell 
fiually  instructs  you  to  propose  those  terms  to  me, 
if  I  should  not  first  otter  them  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  This  dispatch  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  The  British  Government  has  rightly  conjectured 

what  it  is  now  my  duty  to  state,  that  Captain 
Wilkes,  in  conceiving  and  executing  the  proceeding 
in  question,  acted  upon  his  own  suggestions  of  duty, 
without  any  direction  or  instruction,  or  even  fore- 
knowledge of  it,  on  the  part  of  this  Government. 
No  directions  had  been  given  to  him  or  any  other 
naval  officer  to  arrest  the  four  persons  named,  or 
any  of  them,  on  the  Trent,  or  on  any  other  British 
vessel,  or  on  any  other  neutral  vessel,  at  the  place 
where  it  occurred  or  elsewhere. 

"  The  British  Government  will  justly  infer  from 
these  facts  that  the  United  States  not  only  have  had 
no  purpose,  but  even  no  thought,  of  forcing  into 
discussion  the  question  which  has  arisen,  or  any 
other  which  could  affect  in  any  way  the  sensibilities 
of  the  British  nation. 
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"  It  is  true  that  a  round  shot 
Mr.  Seward's  Reply  to      wag  fired       th(j  SanJacMo  from 
the  Demand. 

her  pivot  gun,  when  the  Trent 

was  distantly  approaching.  But,  as  the  facts  have 
been  reported  to  this  Government,  the  shot  was  nev- 
ertheless intentionally  fired  in  a  direction  so  obviously 
divergent  from  the  course  of  the  Trent  as  to  be  quite 
as  harmless  as  a  blank  shot,  while  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  signal.  So,  also,  we  learn  that  the  Trent 
was  not  approaching  the  San  Jacinto  slowly  when 
the  shell  was  fired  across  her  bows;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Trent  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  moving 
under  a  full  head  of  steam,  as  if  with  a  purpose  to 
pass  the  San  Jacinto. 

"  We  are  informed  also,  that  the  boarding  officer 
(Lieutenant  Fairfax)  did  not  board  the  Trent  with  a 
large  armed  guard,  but  he  left  his  marines  in  the 
boat  when  he  entered  the  Trent.  He  stated  his  in- 
structions from  Captain  Wilkes,  to  search  for  the 
four  persons  named,  in  a  respectful  and  courteous 
though  decided  manner,  and  he  asked  the  captain 
of  the  Trent  to  show  his  passenger  list,  which  was 
refused.  The  Lieutenant,  as  we  are  informed,  did 
not  employ  absolute  force  in  transferring  the  pas- 
sengers, but  he  used  just  so  much  as  was  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  parties  concerned  that  refusal  or  resist- 
ance would  be  unavailing. 

"  So,  also,  we  are  informed  that  the  captain  of  the 
Trent  was  not  at  any  time,  nor  in  any  way,  required 
to  go  on  board  the  San  Jacinto. 

"  These  modifications  of  the  case,  as  presented  by 
Commander  Williams,  are  based  upon  our  official 
reports. 

"  I  have  now  to  remind  your  lordship  of  some 
facts  which,  doubtless,  were  omitted  by  Earl  Rus- 
eell,  with  the  very  proper  and  becoming  motive  of 
allowing  them  to  be  brought  into  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  way  most  satisfac- 
tory to  this  Government.  These  facts  are,  that  at 
the  time  the  transaction  occurred,  an  insurrection 
was  existing  in  the  United  States,  which  this  Gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  suppressing  by  the  employ- 
ment of  land  and  naval  forces ;  that,  in  regard  to 
this  domestic  strife,  the  United  States  considered 
Great  Britain  as  a  friendly  power,  while  she  had  as- 
sumed for  herself  the  attitude  of  a  neutral ;  and  that 
Spain  was  considered  in  the  same  light,  and  had  as- 
sumed the  same  attitude  as  Great  Britain. 

"  It  had  been  settled  by  correspondence  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  mutually  recognized 
as  applicable  to  its  local  strife  these  two  articles  of 
the  declaration  made  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  in 
1856 — namely,  that  the  neutral  or  friendly  flag  should 
cover  enemy's  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  and 
that  neutral  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag.     These  ex- 
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ceptions  of  contraband  from  fa- 
vor were  a  negative  acceptance 
by  the  parties  of  the  rule  hither- 
to everywhere  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  whatever  is  contraband  is  liable  to  cap- 
ture and  confiscation  in  all  cases. 

"  James  M.  Mason  and  E.  J.  MacFarland  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  residents  of  Virginia. 

"John  Slidell  and  George  Eustis  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  residents  of  Louisiana. 

"  It  is  well  known  at  Havana,  where  the  parties 
embarked  m  the  Trent,  that  James  M.  Mason  was 
proceeding  to  England  in  the  affected  character  of 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
under  a  pretended  commission  from  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, who  had  assumed  to  be  President  of  the  insur- 
rectionary party  in  the  United  States,  and  E.  J. 
MacFarland  was  going  with  him  in  a  like  unreal 
character  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  pretended 
mission. 

"  John  Slidell,  in  similar  circumstances,  was  going 
to  Paris  as  a  pretended  Minister  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  George  Eustis  was  the  chosen  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  for  that  simulated  mission. 

"  The  fact  that  these  persons  had  assumed  such 
characters  has  been  since  avowed  by  the  same  Jef- 
ferson Davis  in  a  pretended  message  to  an  unlawful 
and  insurrectionary  Congress.  It  was,  as  we  think, 
rightly  presumed  that  these  ministers  bore  pretend- 
ed credentials  and  instructions,  and  such  papers  are 
in  the  law  known  as  dispatches.  We  are  informed 
by  our  Consul  at  Paris  that  these  dispatches,  hav- 
ing escaped  the  search  of  the  Trent,  were  actually 
conveyed  and  delivered  to  emissaries  of  the  insur- 
rection in  England. 

"  Although  it  is  not  essential,  yet  it  is  proper  to 
state,  as  I  do  also  upon  information  and  belief,  that 
the  owner  and  agent,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
Trent,  including  the  Commander  Williams,  had 
knowledge  of  the  assumed  characters  and  purposes 
of  the  persons  beforeiiamed  when  they  embarked  on 
that  vessel. 

"  Your  lordship  will  now  perceive  that  the  case 
before  us,  instead  of  presenting  a  merely  flagrant 
act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Captain  Wilkes,  as 
might  well  be  inferred  from  the  incomplete  state- 
ment of  it  that  went  up  to  the  British  Government, 
was  undertaken  as  a  simple,  legal  and  customary 
belligerent  proceeding  by  Captain  Wilkes,  to  arrest 
and  capture  a  neutral  vessel  engaged  in  carrying 
contraband  of  war  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
insurgents. 

"  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  this  proceed- 
ing was  authorized  by,  and  conducted  according  to, 
the  law  of  nations. 

"  It  involves  the  following  inquiries  : 
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"  1.  Were  the  persons  nam- 
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patches  contraband  of  war? 

"  2.  Might  Captain  Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and 
search  the  Trent  for  these  contraband  persons  and 
dispatches? 

"  3.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and 
proper  manner  ? 

"  4.  Having  found  the  contraband  persons  on 
board,  and  in  presumed  possession  of  the  contra- 
band dispatches,  had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  per- 
sons? 

"  5.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  of  capture  in  the 
manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions ? 

"  If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  resolved  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  British  Government  will  have  no 
claim  for  reparation. 

'•  I  address  myself  to  the  first  inquiry,  namely  : 

"  Were  the  four  persons  mentioned  and  their  dis- 
patches contraband  ? 

"  Maritime  law  so  generally  deals,  as  its  profes- 
sors sayf  in  rem,,  that  is,  with  property,  and  so  sel- 
dom with  persons,  that  it  seems  a  straining  of  the 
term  contraband  to  apply  it  to  them.  But  persons 
as  well  as  property  may  become  contraband,  since 
the  word  means,  broadly,  '  contrary  to  proclama- 
tion, prohibited,  illegal,  unlawful.'  All  writers  and 
judges  pronounce  naval  or  military  persons  iu  the 
service  of  the  enemy,  contrabands.  Vattel  says : 
'  War  allows  us  to  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  his  re- 
sources and  to  hinder  him  from  sending  ministers  to 
solicit  assistance.'  And  Sir  William  Scott  says : 
'  You  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  your  enemy  on 
his  passage.  Dispatches  are  not  less  clearly  con- 
traband, and  the  bearers  or  couriers  who  undertake 
to  carry  them,  fall  under  the  same  condemnation.' 

"  A  subtelty  might  be  raised  whether  pretended 
ministers  of  a  usurping  Power,  not  recognized  as 
legal  by  either  the  belligerent  or  the  neutral,  could 
be  held  to  be  contraband.  But  it  would  disappear 
on  being  subjected  to  what  is  the  true  test  in  all 
cases — namely  :  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Sir  William 
Scott,  speaking  of  the  civil  magistrates  who  were 
arrested  and  detained  as  contraband,  says  :  '  It  ap- 
pears to  me  on  principle  to  be  but  reasonable  that 
when  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  enemy  that 
such  persons  should  be  sent  out  on  the  public  ser- 
vice, at  the  public  expense,  it  should  afford  equal 
ground  of  forfeiture  against  the  vessel  that  may  be 
let  out  for  a  purpose  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  hostile  operations.' 

"  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  the  four  persons 
who  were  then  taken  from  the  Trent  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  their  dispatches,  were  contraband  of 
war. 
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detain  and  search  the  Trent. 

"  The  Trent,  though  she  carried  mails,  was  a  con- 
tract or  merchant  vessel,  a  common  carrier  for  hire. 
Maritime  law  knows  only  three  classes  of  vessels — 
vessels  of  war,  revenue  vessels  and  merchant  ves- 
sels. The  Trent  falls  within  the  latter  class.  What- 
ever disputes  have  existed  concerning  a  right  of 
visitation  or  search  in  time  of  peace,  none,  it  is  sup- 
posed, has  existed  in  modern  times  about  the  right 
of  a  belligerent,  iu  time  of  war,  to  capture  contra- 
band in  neutral  and  even  friendly  merchant  vessels, 
and  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  are  neutral  and  are  docu- 
mented as  such  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  I 
assume  in  the  present  case  what,  as  I  read  British 
authorities,  is  regarded  by  Great  Britain  herself  as 
true  maritime  law — that  the  circumstances  that  the 
Trent  was  proceeding  from  one  neutial  port  to  ano- 
ther neutral  port,  does  not  modify  the  right  of  the 
belligerent  captor. 

"  The  third  question  is,  whether  Captain  Wilkes 
exercised  the  right  of  search  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner  ?  If  any  doubt  hung  over  this  point,  as  the 
case  was  presented  in  the  statement  of  it  adopted 
by  the  British  Government,  I  think  it  must  have  al- 
ready passed  away  before  the  modifications  of  that 
statement  which  I  have  already  submitted. 

"  I  proceed  to  the  fourth  inquiry — namely,  having 
found  the  suspected  contraband  of  war  on  the  Trent, 
had  Captain  Wilkes  a  right  to  capture  the  same  ? 
Such  a  capture  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  recog- 
nized object  of  the  permitted  visitation  aud  search. 
The  principle  of  the  law  is  that  the  belligerent  ex- 
posed to  danger  may  prevent  the  contraband  per- 
sons or  things  from  applying  themselves,  or  being 
applied  to  the  hostile  uses  or  purposes  designed. 
The  law  is  so  very  liberal  in  this  respect,  that  when 
contraband  is  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  not 
only  is  the  contraband  forfeited,  but  the  vessel 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  its  passage  or  transportation, 
being  tainted,  also  becomes  contraband,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  capture  and  confiscation. 

"  Only  the  fifth  question  remains — namely,  did 
Captain  Wilkes  exercise  the  right  of  capturing  the 
contraband  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations? 
It  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  begin  : 
What  is  the  manner  which  the  law  of  nations  pre- 
scribes for  disposing  of  the  contraband  when  you 
have  found  and  seized  it  on  board  of  the  neutral 
vessel  ? 

"  The  answer  would  be  easily  found  if  the  question 
were,  what  you  should  do  with  the  contraband  ves- 
sel ?    You  must  take  or  send  her  into  a  convenient 
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port  and  subject  her  to  a  judi- 
cial prosecution  there  in  admi- 
ralty, which  will  try  and  decide 
the  questions  of  belligerency,  neutrality,  contra- 
band and  capture.  So,  again,  you  will  promptly 
find  the  same  answrer  if  the  question  were,  what  is 
the  manner  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
nations  in  regard  to  the  contraband,  if  it  be  prop- 
erty or  things  of  material  or  pecuniary  value  ? 

"  But  the  question  here  concerns  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  regard,  not  to  the  vessel  that  was  carry- 
ing the  contraband  things  which  worked  the  forfeit- 
tire  of  the  vessel,  but  to  contraband  persons. 

"  The  books  of  law  are  dumb.  Yet  the  question 
is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult.  First,  the  belliger- 
ent captor  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  contraband 
officer,  soldier,  sailor,  minister,  messenger  or  cou- 
rier from  proceeding  in  his  unlawful  voyage,  and 
reaching  the  destined  scene  of  his  injurious  ser- 
vice. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  captured 
may  be  innocent ;  that  is,  he  may  not  be  contra- 
band. He  therefore  has  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  of  the 
accusation  against  him.  The  neutral  State  that  has 
taken  him  under  its  flag  is  bound  to  protect  him  if 
he  is  not  contraband,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be 
satisfied  upon  that  important  question.  The  faith 
of  that  State  is  pledged  to  his  safety  if  innocent,  as 
its  justice  is  pledged  to  his  surrender  if  he  is  really 
contraband.  Here  are  conflicting  claims,  involving 
personal  liberty,  life,  honor  and  duty.  Here  are 
conflicting  national  claims,  involving  welfare,  safety, 
honor  and  empire.  They  require  a  tribunal  and  a 
trial.  The  captors  and  the  captured  are  equals,  the 
neutral  and  the  belligerent  State  are  equals. 

"  While  the  law  authorities  were  found  silent,  it 
was  suggested  at  an  early  day  by  this  Government, 
that  you  should  take  the  captured  persons  into  a 
convenient  port,  and  institute  judicial  proceedings 
there  to  try  the  controversy.  But  only  courts  of 
admiralty  have  jurisdiction  in  maritime  cases,  and 
these  courts  have  formulas  to  try  only  claims  to 
contraband  chattels,  but  none  to  try  claims  con- 
cerning contraband  persons.  The  courts  can  enter- 
tain no  proceedings  and  render  no  judgment  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  alleged  contraband  men. 

"  It  was  replied,  all  this  is  true  ;  but  you  can 
reach  in  those  courts  a  decision  which  will  have  the 
moral  weight  of  a  judicial  one  ;  by  a  circuitous  pro- 
ceeding convey  the  suspected  men,  together  with 
the  suspected  vessel,  into  port,  and  try  there  the 
question  whether  the  vessel  is  contraband.  You 
can  prove  it  to  be  so  by  proving  the  suspected  mem 
to  be  contraband,  and  the  court  must  then  deter- 
mine the  vessel  to  be  contraband. 

"  If  the  men  are  not  contraband,  the  vessel  will 
escape  condemnation.    Still  there  is  no  judgment 
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there  would  result  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  court  concerning  the  vessel  a  legal 
certainty  concerning  the  character  of  the  men.  This 
course  of  proceeding  seemed  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. It  elevates  the  incidental  interior  private  in- 
terest into  the  proper  place  of  the  main  paramount 
public  one,  and  possibly  it  may  make  the  fortunes, 
the  safety,  or  the  existence  of  a  nation  depend  on 
the  accidents  of  a  merely  personal  and  pecuniary 
litigation.  Moreover,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
prize-court  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of 
the  vessel  is  rendered,  it  really  concludes  nothing 
and  binds  neither  the  belligerent  State  nor  the  neu- 
tral upon  the  great  question  of  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  captured  contraband  persons.  That 
question  is  still  to  be  really  determined,  if  at  all,  by 
diplomatic  arrangement  or  by  war.  One  may  well 
express  his  surprise  when  told  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions has  furnished  no  more  reasonable,  practical 
and  perfect  mode  than  this  of  determining  questions 
of  such  grave  import  between  sovereign  powers. 
The  regret  we  may  feel  on  the  occasion  is,  never- 
theless, modified  by  the  reflection  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  altogether  anomalous.  Similar  and  equal 
deficiencies  are  found  in  every  system  of  municipal 
law,  especially  in  the  system  which  exists  in  the 
greater  portions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  title  to  personal  property  can  hardly 
ever  be  resolved  by  a  court  without  resorting  to  the 
fiction  that  the  claimant  has  lost  and  the  possessor 
has  found  it ;  and  the  title  to  real  estate  is  disputed 
by  real  litigants  under  the  names  of  imaginary  per- 
sons. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  while 
all  aggrieved  nations  demand,  and  all  impartial 
ones  concede,  the  need  of  some  form  of  judial  pro- 
cess in  determining  the  characters  of  contraband 
persons,  no  other  form  than  the  illogical  and  cir- 
cuitous one  thus  described  exists,  nor  has  any  other 
yet  been  suggested.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
choice  is  between  that  judicial  remedy  or  no  judi- 
cial remedy  whatever. 

"  If  there  be  no  judicial  remedy,  the  result  is  that 
the  question  must  be  determined  by  the  captor 
himself  on  the  deck  of  the  prize  vessel.  Very  grave 
objections  arise  against  such  a  course.  The  captor 
is  armed — the  neutral  is  unarmed.  The  captor  is 
interested,  prejudiced,  and  perhaps  violent  —  the 
neutral,  if  truly  neutral,  is  disinterested,  subdued 
and  helpless.  The  tribunal  is  irresponsible,  while 
its  judgment  is  carried  into  instant  execution.  The 
captured  party  is  compelled  to  submit,  though 
bound  by  no  legal,  moral  or  treaty  obligation  to  ac- 
quiesce. Reparation  is  distant  and  problematical, 
and  depends  at  last  on  the  justice,  magnanimity  or 
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the  capture  was  made.    Out  of 

these  disputes  reprisals  and  wars  necessarily  arise, 
and  these  are  so  frequent  and  destructive  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  form  of  remedy 
is  not  a  greater  social  evil  than  all  that  could  follow 
if  the  belligerent  right  of  search  were  universally 
renounced  and  abolished  forever.  But  carry  the 
case  one  step  farther :  What,  if  the  State  that  has 
made  the  capture  unreasonably  refuse  to  hear  the 
complaint  of  the  neutral,  or  to  redress  it?  In  that 
case  the  very  act  of  capture  would  be  an  act  of 
war — of  war  begun  without  notice — and  possibly 
entirely  without  provocation. 

"  I  think  all  unprejudiced  minds  will  agree  that 
imperfect  as  the  existing  judicial  remedy  maybe 
supposed  to  be,  it  would  be,  as  a  general  practice, 
better  to  follow  it  than  to  adopt  the  summary  one 
of  leaving  the  decision  with  the  captor,  and  relying 
upon  diplomatic  debates  to  review  his  decision. 
Practically  it  is  a  question  of  law.  with  its  imper- 
fections and  delays  and  war,  with  its  evils  and  des- 
olations. 

"  Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that  neutrality, 
honestly  and  justly  preserved,  is  always  the  harbin- 
ger of  peace,  and  therefore  is  the  common  interest 
of  nations,  which  is  only  saying  that  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  humanity  itself. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  the  judicial  remedy 
will  become  impossible — as  by  the  shipwreck  of 
the  prize  vessel,  or  other  circumstances  which  ex- 
cuse the  captor  from  sending  or  taking  her  into  port 
for  confiscation.  In  such  a  case,  the  right  of  the 
captor  to  the  custody  of  the  captured  persons,  and 
to  dispose  of  them,  if  they  are  really  contraband,  so 
as  to  defeat  their  unlawful  purposes,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  denied. 

"  What  rule  shall  be  applied  iu  such  a  case  ? 
Clearly  the  captor  ought  to  be  required  to  show  that 
the  failure  of  the  judicial  remedy  results  from  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control  and  without  his  fault. 
Otherwise  he  would  be  allowed  to  derive  advantage 
from  a  wrongful  act  of  his  own. 

"  In  the  present  case  Captain  Wilkes,  after  cap- 
turing the  contraband  persons  and  making  prize  of 
the  Trent,  in  what  seems  to  us  a  perfectly  lawful 
manner,  instead  of  sending  her  into  port,  released 
her  from  the  capture,  and  permitted  her  to  proceed, 
with  her  whole  cargo,  upon  her  voyage.  He  then 
effectually  prevented  the  judicial  examination  which 
might  otherwise  have  occurred.  If  now  the  capture 
of  the  contraband  persons,  and  the  capture  of  the 
contraband  vessel,  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  two 
separable  or  distinct  transactions  under  the  law  of 
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it  follows  that  the  capture  in 

this  case  was  left  unfinished  or  was  abandoned. 
Whether  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  retain 
the  chief  public  benefits  of  it — namely,  the  custody 
of  the  captured  persons — on  proving  them  to  be 
contraband,  will  depend  upon  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion whether  the  leaving  of  the  transaction  unfin- 
ished was  necessary,  or  whether  it  was  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  voluntary.  If  it  was  necessary,  Great 
Britain,  as  we  suppose,  must  of  course  waive  the 
defect,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  judicial 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  seen  how  the 
United  States  can  insist  upon  her  waiver  of  that 
judicial  remedy,  if  the  defect  of  the  capture  resulted 
from  an  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  which  would  be  a 
fault  on  their  own  side. 

"  Captain  Wilkes  has  presented  to  this  Govern- 
ment his  reasons  for  releasing  the  Trent. 

"  '  I  forebore  to  seize  her,'  he  says,  '  in  conse- 
quence of  my  being  so  reduced  in  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  derangement  it  would  cause  innocent  per- 
sons, there  being  a  large  number  of  passengers  who 
would  have  been  put  to  a  great  loss  and  inconveni- 
ence as  well  as  disappointment,  from  the  interrup- 
tion it  would  have  caused  them  in  not  being  able  to 
join  the  steamer  from  St.  Thomas  to  Europe.  I 
therefore  concluded  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  my 
officers  and  crew  in  the  prize,  and  suffered  her  to 
proceed  after  the  detention  necessary  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  those  commissioners,  considering  I 
had  obtained  the  important  end  I  had  in  view,  and 
which  affected  the  interests  of  our  country  and  inter- 
rupted the  action  of  that  of  the  Confederates.' 

"  I  shall  consider,  first,  how  these  reasons  ought 
to  affect  the  action  of  this  Government;  and, 
secondly,  how  they  ought  to  be  expected  to  affect 
the  action  of  Great  Britain.  The  reasons  are  satis- 
factory to  this  Government,  so  far  as  Captain  Wilkes 
is  concerned.  It  could  not  desire  that  the  San  Ja- 
cinto, her  officers  and  crew,  should  be  exposed  to 
danger  and  loss  by  weakening  their  number  to  de- 
tach a  prize  crew  to  go  on  board  the  Trent.  Still 
less  could  it  disavow  the  humane  motive  of  prevent- 
ing inconveniences,  losses,  and  perhaps  disasters, 
to  the  several  hundred  innocent  passengers  found 
on  board  the  prize  vessel. 

"  Nor  could  this  Government  perceive  any  ground 
for  questioning  the  fact  that  these  reasons,  though 
apparently  incongruous,  did  operate  in  the  mind  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  and  determined  him  to  release  the 
Trent.  Human  actions  generally  proceed  upon 
mingled  and  sometimes  conflicting  motives.  We 
measured  the  sacrifices  which  this  decision  would 
cost.     It  manifestly,  however,  did  not  occur  to  him 
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that,  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mr.  Seward's  Reply  to  .   at(J    interests   (ag   he    calls 

the  Demand. 

them)  of  his  officers  and  crew, 

there  might  also  possibly  be  a  sacrifice  even  of  the 
chief  and  public  object  of  his  capture — namely,  the 
right  of  his  Government  to  the  custody  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  captured  persons.  This  Government 
cannot  censure  him  for  the  oversight.  It  confesses 
that  the  whole  subject  came  unforeseen  upon  this 
Government,  as  doubtless  it  did  upon  him.  Its  pre- 
sent convictions  on  the  point  in  question  are  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  examination  and  deduction  now 
made,  and  not  of  any  impressions  previously  formed. 

"Nevertheless,  the  question  now  is  not  whether 
Captain  Wilkes  is  justified  to  his  Government  in 
what  he  did,  but  what  is  the  present  view  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  effect  of  what  he  has  done. 
Assuming  now,  for  argument's  sake  only,  that  the 
release  of  the  Trent,  if  voluntary,  involved  a  waiver 
of  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  hold  the  captured 
persons,  the  United  States  could,  in  that  case,  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  act  which  has  thus 
already  been  approved  by  the  Government  must  be 
allowed  to  draw  its  legal  consequence  after  it, 

"  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  gift,  or  a  charity, 
that  the  giver  cannot,  after  the  exercise  of  his  be- 
nevolence is  past  recall  or  modify  its  benefits. 

"  We  are  thus  brought  directly  to  the  question, 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  regard  the  release  of  the 
Trent  as  involuntary,  or  whether  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  that  it  was  voluntary.  Clearly,  the  release 
would  have  been  involuntary  had  it  been  made 
solely  upon  the  first  ground  assigned  for  it  by  Cap- 
tain Wilkes — namely,  a  want  of  a  sufficient  force  to 
send  the  prize  vessel  into  port  for  adjudication.  It 
is  not  the  duty  of  a  captor  to  hazard  his  own  vessel 
in  order  to  secure  a  judicial  examination  to  the  cap- 
tured party.  No  large  prize  crew,  however,  is  le- 
gally necessary ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captured 
party  to  acquiesce  and  go  willingly  before  a  tribunal 
to  whose  jurisdiction  it  appeals.  If  the  captured 
party  indicate  purposes  to  employ  means  of  resist- 
ance which  the  captor  cannot  with  probable  safety 
to  himself,  overcome,  he  may  properly  leave  the 
vessel  to  go  forward,  and  neither  she  nor  the  State 
she  represents  can  ever  afterwards  justly  object 
that  the  captor  deprived  her  of  the  judicial  remedy 
to  which  she  was  entitled. 

'•  But  the  second  reason  assigned  by  Captain 
Wilkes  for  releasing  the  Trent  differs  from  the  first. 
At  best,  therefore,  it  must  be  held  that  Captain 
Wilkes,  as  he  explains  himself,  acted  from  combined 
sentiments  of  prudence  and  generosity,  and  so  that 
the  release  of  the  prize  vessel  was  not  strictly  ne- 
cessary or  involuntary. 

"  Secondly — How  ought  we  to  expect  those  expla- 
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incomplete  to  affect  the  action 

of  the  British  Government?  The  observation  upon  the 
point  which  occurs  is,  that  Captain  Wilkes'  expla- 
nations were  not  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  cap- 
tured vessel.  If  made  known  to  them  they  might 
have  approved  and  taken  the  release  upon  the  con- 
dition of  waiving  a  judicial  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  or  they  might  have  refused  to 
accept  the  release  upon  that  condition. 

"  But  the  case  is  not  one  with  them,  but  with  the 
British  Government.  If  we  claim  that  Great  Bri- 
tain ought  not  to  insist  that  a  judicial  trial  has  been 
lost  because  we  voluntarily  released  the  offending 
vessel,  out  of  consideration  lbs  her  innocent  passen- 
gers, I  do  not  see  how  she  is  to  be  bound  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  decision  which  was  thus  made  by  us 
without  necessity  on  our  part  and  without  know- 
ledge of  conditions  or  consent  on  her  own.  The  ques- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  ourselves,  thus 
stated,  would  be  a  question  not  of  right  and  of  law, 
but  of  favor  to  be  conceded  by  her  to  us  in  return 
for  favors  shown  by  us  to  her,  of  the  value  of  which 
favors  on  both  sides,  we  ourselves  shall  be  the  judge. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  could  have  no  thought 
of  raising  such  a  question  in  any  case. 

"  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  British  Government,  by  a  very  simple  and  natu- 
ral statement  of  the  facts  and  analysis  of  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  them,  that  this  Government  has  neither 
meditated  nor  practised,  nor  approved  any  deliber- 
ate wrong  in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have 
called  its  atteution,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  what 
has  happened  has  been  simply  an  inadvertency, 
consisting  in  a  departure  by  the  naval  officer — free 
lrom  any  wrongful  motive — from  a  rule  uncertainly- 
established,  and,  probably,  by  the  several  parties 
concerned,  either  imperfectly  understood  or  entirely 
unknown,  for  this  error  the  British  Government 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  same  reparation  that  we, 
as  an  independent  State,  should  expect  from  Great 
Britain,  or  from  any  other  friendly  nation,  in  a  s  ni- 
lar  case. 

"  I  have  not  been  unaware  that  in  examining  this 
question  I  have  fallen  into  an  argument  for  what 
seems  to  be  the  British  side  against  my  own  coun- 
try. But  1  am  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  on 
that  subject.  1  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of 
argument  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  really  de- 
feuding  and  maintaining,  not  an  exclusively  British 
interest,  but  an  old,  honored  and  cherished  Ameri- 
can cause,  not  upon  British  authorities,  but  upon 
principles  that  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  dis- 
tinctive policy  by  which  the  United  States  have  de- 
veloped the  resources  of  a  continent,  and,  thus  be- 
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coming  a  considerable  maritime 
Ma.  Seward's  Reply  to  power  have  won  the  respect  and 
the  Demand.  confidence    of    many   nations. 

These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us  in  1M)4  by  Mr. 
Madison,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  instructions  giveu  to 
James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to  England.  Although 
the  case  before  him  concerned  a  description  of  per- 
sons different  from  those  who  are  incidentally  the 
subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he  as- 
sumed then  was  the  same  1  now  occupy,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  he  sustained  himself  upon  it 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  preparing  this 
reply. 

"  '  Whenever,'  he  says,  '  property  found  iu  a  neu- 
tral vessel  is  supposed  to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to 
capture  and  condemnation,  ihe  rule  iu  all  cases  is 
that  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor, 
but  be  carried  before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  reg- 
ular trial  may  be  had,  and  where  the  captor  himself 
is  liable  to  damages  for  an  abuse  of  his  power.  Can 
it  be  reasonable,  then,  or  just,  that  a  belligerent 
commander  who  is  thus  restricted  and  thus  respon- 
sible in  a  case  of  mere  property,  of  trivial  amount, 
should  be  permitted,  without  recurring  to  any  tri- 
bunal whatever,  to  examine  the  crew  of  a  neutral 
vessel,  to  decide  the  important  question  of  their 
respective  allegiances,  and  to  carry  that  decision 
into  execution  by  forcing  every  individual  he  may 
choose  into  a  service  abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  cut- 
ting him  off  from  his  most  tender  connections,  expos- 
ing his  mind  and  his  person  to  the  most  humiliating 
discipline,  and  his  life  itself  to  the  greatest  danger? 
Reason,  justice  and  humanity  unite  iu  protesting 
against  so  extravagant  a  proceeding.' 

"  If  I  declare  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  Gov- 
ernment, I  must  disavow  its  most  cherished  princi- 
ples, and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential 
policy.  Tne  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice,  if 
I  maintain  these  principles  and  adhere  to  that  poli- 
cy, I  must  surrender  the  case  itself.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  Government  could  uot  deny  the 
justice  of  the  claim  presented  to  us  iu  this  respect 
upon  its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the  British 
nation  just  what  we  have  always  insisted  all  nations 
ought  to  do  to  us. 

"  The  claim  of  the  British  Government  is  not 
made  in  a  discourteous  manner.  This  Government, 
since  its  first  organization,  has  never  used  more 
guarded  language  iu  a  similar  case. 

"  In  coming  to  my  conclusions  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  captured  persons  it  would  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them. 
But  the  effectual  check  and  waning  proportions  of 
the  existing  insurrection,  as  well  as  the  compara- 
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tive  unimportance  of  the  cap- 
tured persons  themselves, 
when  dispassionately  weighed, 
happily  forbid  me  from  resorting  to  that  defense. 

"  Nor  am  I  unaware  that  American  citizens  are 
not  in  any  case  to  be  unnecessarily  surrendered  for 
any  purpose  into  the  keeping  of  a  foreign  State. 
Only  the  captured  persons,  however,  or  others  who 
are  interested  in  them,  could  justly  raise  a  question 
on  that  ground. 

"Nor  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  by  suggestions 
that  cases  might  be  found  in  history  where  Great 
Britain  refused  to  yield  to  other  nations  ;  and  even 
to  ourselves,  claims  like  that  which  is  now  before 
us.  These  cases  occurred  when  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  was  the  home  of  genera- 
tions which,  with  all  their  peculiar  interests  and 
passions,  have  passed  away.  She  could  in  no  other 
way  so  effectually  disavow  any  such  injury  as  we 
think  she  does  by  assuming  now  as  her  own  the 
ground  upon  which  we  then  stood.  It  would  tell 
little  for  our  own  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just 
and  magnanimous  people  if  we  should  so  far  consent 
to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  retaliation  as  to  hit  up 
buried  injuries  from  their  grave  to  oppose  against 
what  national  consistency  and  the  national  con- 
science compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  intrinsically 
right. 

"  Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind, 
I  prefer  to  express  my  satisfaction  that,  by  the  ad- 
justment of  the  present  case,  upon  principles  con- 
fessedly American,  aud  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually 
satisfactory  to  both  of  the  nations  concerned,  a 
question  is  finally  and  rightly  settled  between  them 
which,  heretofore  exhausting,  not  only  all  forms  of 
peaceful  discussion,  but  also  the  arbitrament  of  war 
itself,  for  more  than  half  a  century  alienated  the  two 
countries  from  each  other,  and  perplexed  with  fears 
and  apprehensions  all  other  nations. 

"  The  four  persons  in  question  who  are  now  held  in 
military  custody  are  at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  They  ivdl  cheerfully  be  liberated.  Your 
lordship  will  please  indicate,  a  lime  and  place  for  receiving 
them. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  offer  to  your 
lordship  a  renewed  assurance  of  my  very  high  con- 
sideration. WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD." 

We  should  add,  to  render  the  record  com- 
plete, the  correspondence  with  the  French 
Minister,  as  indicative  of  the  views  and  posi- 
tion of  Napoleon's  Government  in  the  affair. 
The  dispatch  of  the  French  Minister  of 
State  to  M.  Mercier  read : 

"  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ) 
Political  Department,  Paris,  Dec.  3,  1S61.      J 

"  Sir;  The  arrest  of  Messieurs  Mason  and  Slidell, 
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on  board  the  English  packet 
Trent,  by  an  American  cruiser, 
has  produced  In  France,  if  not  the  same  emotion  as 
in  England,  at  least  extreme  astonishment  and  sen- 
sation. Public  sentiment  was  at  once  engrossed 
with  the  lawfulness  and  the  consequence  of  su.ih  an 
act,  and  the  impression  which  has  resulted  from  this 
has  not  been  for  an  instant  doubtful. 

"  The  fact  has  appeared  so  much  out  of  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law 
that  it  has  chosen  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  it 
exclusively  on  the  commander  of  the  Sun  Jacinto. 

"  It  is  not  yet  given  to  us  to  know  whether  this 
supposition  is  well  founded,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  has  therefore  also  had  to  examine  the 
question  raised  by  the  taking  away  of  the  two  pas- 
sengers from  the  Trent.  The  desire  to  contribute  to 
prevent  a  conflict,  perhaps  imminent,  between  two 
Powers  for  which  it  is  animated  by  sentiments  equal- 
ly friendly,  and  the  duty  to  uphold,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  rights  of  its  own  flag  under  shelter 
from  any  attack,  certain  principles  essential  to  the 
security  of  neutrals,  have,  after  mature  reflection, 
convinced  it  that  it  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, remain  entirely  silent. 

"  If,  to  our  deep  regret,  the  Cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton were  disposed  to  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
commander  of  the  San  Jacinto,  it  would  be  either  by 
considering  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slid  all  as  enemies  or 
as  seeing  in  them  nothing  but  rebels.  In  the  one, 
as  in  the  other  case,  there  would  be  a  forgetfulness 
extremely  annoying  of  principles  upon  which  we 
nave  always  fouud  the  United  States  in  agreement 
with  us. 

"  By  what  title,  in  effect,  would  the  American 
cruiser,  in  the  first  case,  have  arrested  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  ?  The  United  States  have  admitted, 
with  us,  in  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  two 
".ouutries,  that  the  freedom  of  the  flag  extends  itself 
over  the  persons  found  on  board  should  they  be  ene- 
mies of  one  of  the  two  parties,  unless  the  question 
is  of  military  people  actually  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  Messrs,  Mason  and  Slidell  were,  therefore, 
by  virtue  of  this  principle,  which  we  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  causing  to  be  inserted  in  our 
treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce,  perfectly  at 
liberty  under  the  neutral  flag  of  England.  Doubt- 
less it  will  not  be  pretended  tht.t  they  could  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband  of  war.  That  which  consti- 
tutes contraband  of  war  is  not  yet,  it  is  true,  exact- 
ly settled  ;  the  limitations  are  not  exactly  the  same 
for  all  the  Powers  ;  but,  in  what  relates  to  persons, 
the  special  st  pulations  which  are  found  in  the  trea- 
ties concerning  military  people  define  plainly  the 
character  of  those  who  only  can  be  seized  upon  as 
belligerents ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate 
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that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
could  not  be  assimilated  to  per- 
sons in  that  category. 

"  There  r'emains,  therefore,  to  invoke,  in  explana- 
tions of 'their  capture,  only  the  pretext  that  they 
were  the  bearers  of  official  dispatches  from  the 
enemy.  But  this  is  the  moment  to  recall  a  circum- 
stance which  governs  all  this  affair,  and  which  ren- 
ders the  conduct  of  the  American  cruiser  unjustifia- 
ale.  The  Trent  was  not  destined  to  a  point  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  belligerents;  she  was  carrying  to 
a  neutral  country  her  cargo  and  her  passengers  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  in  a  neutral  port  that  they 
were  taken. 

"  If  it  were  admissable  that,  under  such  conditions, 
the  neutral  flag  does  not  completely  cover  the  per- 
sons and  merchandise  it  carries,  its  immunity  would 
be  nothing  more  than  idle  words.  At  any  moment 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  third  Powers  would 
have  to  suffer  from  their  innocent  and  even  their 
indirect  relations  with  the  one  or  the  ether  of  the 
belligerents.  These  last  would  no  longer  find  them- 
selves as  having  only  the  right  to  exact  from  the 
neutral  entire  partiality,  and  to  interdict  all  inter- 
meddling on  his  part  in  acts  of  hostility  ;  they  would 
impose  on  his  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation 
restrictions  which  modern  international  law  has  re- 
fused to  admit  as  legitimate,  and  we  should,  in  a 
word,  fall  back  upon  vexatious  practices,  against 
which,  in  other  epochs,  no  Power  has  more  earnest- 
ly protested  than  the  United  States. 

"If  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  would  only  look 
on  the  two  persons  arrested  as  rebels,  whom  it  is 
always  lawful  to  seize,  the  question,  to  place  it  on 
other  ground,  could  not  be  solved,  however,  in  a 
sense  in  favor  of  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacimo. 
There  would  be,  in  such  case,  misapprehension 
of  the  principle  which  makes  a  vessel  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it  bears,  and 
violation  of  that  immunity  which  prohibits  a  foreign 
sovereign,  by  consequence,  from  the  exercise  of  his 
jurisdiction.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  recall 
to  mind  with  what  energy,  under  every  circumstance, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  maintained 
this  immunity,  and  the  right  of  asylum  which  is  the 
consequence  of  it. 

"  Not  wishing  to  enter  upon  a  more  deep  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  raised  by  the  capture  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to 
settle  the  point  that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington 
could  not,  without  striking  a  blow  at  the  principles 
which  all  neutral  nations  are  alike  interested  in 
holding  in  respect,  nor  without  taking  the  attitude 
of  contradiction  of  its  own  course  up  to  this  time, 
give  its  approbation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  San  Jacinto.    In  this  state  of  things, 
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it  evidently  should  not,  according  to  our  views,  hes- 
itate about  the  determination  to  be  taken. 

"  Lord  Lyons  is  already  instructed  to  present  the 
demand  for  satisfaction,  which  the  English  Cabinet 
is  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  form,  and 
which  consists  in  the  immediate  release  of  the  per- 
sons taken  from  on  board  the  Trent,  and  in  sending 
explanations  which  may  take  from  this  act  its  offen- 
sive character  toward  the  British  flag.  The  Federal 
Government  will  be  inspired  by  a  just  and  exalted 
feeling  in  deferring  to  these  requests.  One  would 
search  in  vain  to  what  end,  for  what  interest,  it 
would  hazard  to  provoke  by  a  different  attitude  a 
rupture  with  Great  Britain. 

"  For  ourselves,  we  should 
see  in  that  fact  a  deplorable 
complication,  in  every  respect,  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  has  already 
to  struggle,  and  a  precedent  of  a  nature  seriously 
to  disquiet  all  the  powers  which  continue  outside  of 
the  existing  contest.  We  believe  that  we  give  evi- 
dence of  loyal  friendship  for  the  Cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington by  not  permitting  it  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
in  this  condition  of  things,  of  our  manner  of  regard- 
ing it.  I  request  you,  therefore,  sir,  to  seize  the 
first  occasion  of  opening  yourself  frankly  to  Mr. 
Seward,  and,  if  he  asks  it,  send  him  a  copy  of  this 
dispatch. 

"  Receive  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  high  consider- 
ation. THOUVENEL. 

"  Monsieur  Henri  Mercier,  Minister  of  the  Empe- 
ror at  Washington." 

]\[r.  Seward's  reply  was  in  excellent  tone, 
seizing  that  opportunity  as  the  good  occa- 
sion whereby  to  make  a  forcible  and  perti- 
nent request : 

"  Department  of  State,  ) 
"  Washington,  Dec.  27th,  1801.       j 
"  M.  Henri  Mercier,  &c,  &c.  : 

"Sir:  I  have  submitted  to 
the  President  the  copy  you 
were  so  good  as  to  give  me  of  the  dispatch  address- 
ed to  you  on  the  3d  of  December  instant,  concern- 
ing the  recent  proceedings  of  Captain  Wilkes  in  ar- 
resting certain  persons  on  board  of  the  British  con- 
tract mail  steamer  Trent. 

"  Before  receiving  the  paper,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent had  decided  upon  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  subject,  which  has  caused  so  much  anxiety 
in  Europe.  That  disposition  of  the  subject,  as  I 
think,  renders  unnecessary  any  discussion  of  it  in 
reply  to  the  comments  of  M.  Thouvenel.  I  am  per- 
mitted, however,  to  say  that  M.  Thouvenel  has  not 
been  in  error  in  supposing — first,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  not  acted  in  any  spir- 
it of  disregard  of  the  rights  or  of  the  sensibilities  of 
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the  British  nation,  and  that  he 

is  equally  just  in  assuming  that 

the  United  States  wonld  consistently  vindicate,  by 

their  practice  on  this  occasion,  the  character  they 

have  so  long  maintained  as  an  advocate  of  the  most 

liberal  principles  concerning  the  rights  of  neutral 

States  in  maritime  war. 

"  When  the  French  Government  shall  come  to  see 
at  large  the  views  of  this  Government  and  those  of 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  now 
in  question,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  views 
expressed  by  M.  Thouvenel  on  the  part  of  France, 
it  will  probably  perceive  that,  while  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  three  powers  are  equally  impress- 
ed with  the  same  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
principles  favorable  to  neutral  rights,  there  is,  at 
the  same  time,  not  such  an  entire  agreement  con- 
cerning the  application  of  those  principles  as  is  de- 
sirable to  secure  that  important  object. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
happy  if  the  occasion  which  has  elicited  this  corre- 
spondence can  be  improved  so  as  to  secure  a  more 
definite  agreement  upon  the  whole  subject  all  by 
maritime  powers. 

"  You  will  assure  M.  Thouvenel  that  this  Govern- 
ment appreciates  as  well  the  frankness  of  his  ex- 
planations as  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  good 
will  towards  the  United  States,  in  which  they  are 
expressed. 

"  It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  the  United  States  to 
exchange  assurances  of  a  friendship  which  had  its 
origin  in  associations  the  most  sacred  in  the  history 
of  both  countries. 

"  I  avnil  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
you,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 
"WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD." 

Lord  Lyons  did  not  await  the  remission  to 
his  Government  of  Mr.  Seward's  reply  in  or- 
der to  accept  the  terms  conceded.  The  Con- 
federate ambassadors  were  released  Jan.  1st, 
passing  out  of  the  fort  in  a  quiet  manner  to 
a  tugboat  in  waiting.  The  tug  conveyed 
them  to  Provincetown,  where  they  were 
transferred  to  the  British  war  steamer  Blnaldo, 
which  sailed,  the  same  evening,  for  England. 

Thus    ended     an    affair 

, ,      ,  .  /,  The  (iood  Result. 

that  gave  i^romise  or  one 
of  the  most  serious  wars  of  modern  times. 
That  this  country  came  out  of  the  difficulty 
with  honor,  even  its  enemies  confessed.  The 
settlement  was  a  staggering  blow  to  those 
friends  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  abroad 
who  saw,  in  the  impending  collision,  the 
surest  way  to  Southern  independence.  It 
signally  defeated  the  combinations  and  ma- 
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chinations  of  the  secessionists  abroad  whose 
sharpest  weapons  were  falsehoods  and  mis- 
representations. It  materially  qualified  the 
effect  of  Jefferson  Davis'  message  of  Novem- 
ber 18th,  [see  pages ,]  especially  direct- 
ed to  the  end  of  obtaining  foreign  sympathy. 
To  the  great  majority  of  English  journals 
which  had  fairly  reeked  with  invective  and 
defamation  toward  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  people  and  a  power,  it  was  a 


rebuke  which  must  have  been  humiliating, 
were  it  possible  for  such  an  emotion  to  affect 
the  hearts  of  men  influenced  by  the  ideas 
which  appeared  to  prevail  In  the  "influential 
circles"  of  British  society  during  the  fall  of 
the  year  1861. 

The  ambassadors  arrived  in  London  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1862,  to  enter  upon 
the  '  career  of  usefulness1  prescribed  by  the 
Confederate  President. 
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Affairs  in  Missouri. 


In  Chapter  IX.  Division 

V.  we  record  the  events  of 

Fremont's  rule  in   Missouri,  ending  with  his 

suspension  from  command  aud  the  retreat  of 

his  army  by  orders  of  his  successor,  General 

Hunter.     We  may  now  resume  the  narrative, 

considering  events  which  transpired  pending 

General   Halleck's   assumption  of  the  chief 

command  in  that  department. 

The  operations  of  General    Grant   in  the 

District  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  during  the 

early  part  of  November,  properly  belong  to  a 

record  of  the  campaign  in  Missouri,  although 

he  acted  independently  and  rej)orted  directly 

to  headquarters  at  Washington. 

While  Fremont  was  press- 
Battle  of  Belmont.  „  ,    ,  ,. 
ing  forward  to  engage  the 

forces  of  Price  and  McCullough,  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  by  General  Grant  of 
the  Confederate  General  Polk,  commanding 
at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  pushing  reenforce- 
ments  forward  from  Belmont  and  New  Madrid, 
thus  to  overpower  Fremont  by  the  mere 
strength  of  numbers.     To  divert  the  enemv 
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from  this  purpose,  and  also, 
to  prevent  him  from  reen- 
forcing  Jeff  Thompson's  command,  defeated 
at  Fredericksburg — which  command  Grant 
hoped  to 'capture  or  disperse  by  an  expedi- 
tion under  Colonel  Ogilvie,  then  in  the  field 
— a  movement  was  ordered  upon  Belmont, 
led  by  General  Grant  in  person,  assisted  by 
General  McClernand.  Wednesday  evening, 
Nov.  6th,  the  Seventh  Iowa,  Colonel  Lan man, 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Buford, 
Twenty-ninth,  Colonel  Fouke,  Thirtieth, 
Colonel  Logan,  Twenty-second,  Colonel 
Dougherty.  Taylor's  battery  of  six  pieces  and 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  making  in  all  a 
force  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  took  steamers  at  Cairo  for  pas- 
sage down  the  river.  The  transports,  escort- 
ed by  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  lay 
all  night  at  a  point  about  nine  miles  below 
Cairo,  and  on  Thursday  morning  proceeded 
to  Lucas'  bend  four  miles  above  Belmont, 
where  the  troops  debarked  and  took  up  theii 
march  for  the  enemy's  camp  at  Belmont.  The 
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gunboats  proceeded  down 

Battle  of  Belmont.  ^    ^^     ^    engage     tbe 

batteries  above  Columbus.  Grant  in  his  re- 
port said  ofhis  disposition  of  forces:  "  Know- 
ing that  Columbus  was  strongly  garrisoned, 
I  asked  General  Smith,  commanding  at  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  to  make  demonstrations  in  the 
same  directions.  He  did  so,  by  ordering  a 
small  force  to  Mayfield,  and  another  in  the 
direction  of  Columbus,  not  to  approach  near- 
er, however,  than  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  I 
also  sent  a  small  force  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
some  twelve  miles  from  Columbus.  All  this 
served  to  distract  the  enemy,  and  lead  him 
to  think  he  was  to  be  attacked  in  his  strong- 
ly fortified  position." 

The  enemy  was  on  the  alert.  The  Federals 
moved  forward  to  find  their  antagonists 
drawn  up  in  a  good  position,  nearly  two 
miles  in  advance  of  their  entrenched  camp 
on  the  river,  immediately  opposite  and  j)ro- 
tected  by  the  Columbus  batteries.  Grant  said : 

"  At  daylight  we  proceeded  down  the  river  to  a 
point  just  out  of  range  of  the  rebel  guns,  and  de- 
barked on  the  Missouri  shore.  From  h.  re  the  troops 
were  marched  by  a  flank  for  about  one  mile  towai  (Is 
Belmont,  and  then  drawn  up  in  line,  one  battalion 
having  been  left  as  a  reserve  near  the  transports. 
Two  companies  from  each  regiment,  five  skeletons 
in  number,  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  enemy. 

"  It  was  but  a  lew  moments  before  they  met  him, 
and  a  general  engagement  ensued.  The  balance  of 
my  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserve,  was 
then  thrown  forward,  all  as  skirmishers,  and  the 
enemy  driven,  foot  by  foot,  and  from  tree  to  tree 
back  to  their  encampment  on  the  river's  bank,  a 
distance  of  over  two  miles.  Here  they  had  strength- 
ened their  position  by  felling  the  timber  for  several 
hundred  yards  around  their  camp,  and  making  a 
sort  ofabattis. 

"  Our  men  charged  through  this,  driving  the  ene- 
my over  the  river  banks  and  into  their  transports  in 
quick  time,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  everything 
not  exceedingly  portable." 

This  brief  mention  covers  much  gallant  ac- 
tion. The  fight  was  one  of  great  obstinacy 
and  wTas  only  won  by  the  unflinching  nerve 
of  the  assailants.  McClernand,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  enemy's  attempt  to  cut  his  line 
and  his  disposition  to  avert  their  design,  thus 
characterised  the  struggle  which  followed: 
"  We  again  opened  a  deadly  fire  from   both 
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infantry  and  artillery,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance 
drove  the  enemy  back  the  third  time,  forcing 
them  to  seek  cover  among  thick  woods  and 
brush,  protected  by  the  heavy  guns  at  Co- 
lumbus. While  this  struggle  was  going  on 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Twenty-seventh, 
which  had  approached  the  abattis  on  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  tents,  was  heard.  About 
the  same  time  the  Seventh  and  Twenty-sec- 
ond, which  had  passed  the  rear  of  the  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first,  hastened  up,  and,  closing 
the  space  between  them  and  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth, poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
A  combined  movement  was  now  made  upon 
three  sides  of  the  enemy's  works,  and,  driving 
him  across  the  abattis,  we  followed  close 
upon  his  heels  into  the  clear  space  around  his 
camp." 

In  this  fierce  contest  many  brave  men  were 
slain.  Grant's  horse  was  there  killed  under 
him.  McClernand's  horse  was  struck  several 
times.  Colonel  Lanmann  fell.  Yet.  consid- 
ering the  exposure  and  daring  of  officers  and 
men,  the  loss  was  comparatively  small. 

But,  the  victory,  though  won,  was  not  se- 
cure. Bishop  Polk,  in  his  special  dispatch 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  said  : 

"  The  enemy  came  down  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Belmont  to-day,  about  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  landed  under  cover  of  gunboats, 
and  attacked  Colonel  Tappan's  camp.  I  senl  over 
three  regiments,  under  General  Pillow,  to  his  relief, 
then  at  intervals  three  others,  then  General  Cheat- 
ham. I  then  took  over  two  others  in  person,  to 
support  a  flank  movement  which  I  had  directed,  it 
was  a  hard  fought  battle,  lasting  from  half-past  ten 
a.  M.  to  five  p.  M.  They  took  Beltzhoover's  batte- 
ry, four  pieces  of  which  we  recaptured.  The  enemy 
were  thoroughly  routed.  We  purrued  ihem  to  their 
boats,  seven  miles,  then  drove  their  boats  before 
us.  The  road  was  strewn  with  their  dead  and 
wounded,  guns,  ammunition  and  equipments.  Our 
loss  is  considerable — theirs  heavy." 

The  first  three  Confederate  regiments  un- 
der Pillow  participated  in  the  early  fight, 
and  were  driven  back  into  the  timber  after 
attempting  to  cut  McClerland's  line.  The 
other  reenforcements  sent  over  by  Polk,  un- 
der Cheatham  and  others,  joined  Pillow's 
forces  above  the  camp,  with  the  well  conceiv- 
ed purpose  of  cutting  off  the  Federal  retreat 
to  the  transports,   four   miles  away.      Even 
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while  the  Illinois  and  Iowa 
"  boys"  were  shouting  for 
the  Union  in  the  captured  camp,  the  enemy 
was  planting  his  forces,  three  to  one,  in  the 
way  of  a  retreat.  Eight  full  regiments,  in 
addition  to  such  of  Tappan's  finely  armed 
brigade  as  could  be  gathered,  were  thus 
thrown  into  position  on  the  line.  Grant  was 
not  caught  unawares.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
camp  was  captured  he  fired  its  property  and 
sounded  the  retreat.     He  said  : 

"  Uelmont  is  on  low  ground,  and  every  foot  of  it 
commanded  by  the  guns  on  the  opposite  shore,  and, 
of  course,  could  not  be  held  lor  a  single  hour  after 
the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
troops.  Having  no  wagons  with  me  I  could  not 
move  any  of  the  captured  property,  consequently 
gave  orders  for  its  destruction.  Their  tents,  blan- 
kets, &c,  were  set  ou  fire,  and  we  retreated,  taking 
their  artillery  with  us,  two  pieces  being  drawn  by 
hand,  and  one  by  an  inefficient  team,  were  spiked 
aud  left  in  the  woods,  bringing  two  to  this  place, 

"  Before  getting  fairly  under  way,  the  enemy 
made  his  appearance  again  and  attempted  to  sur- 
round us.  Our  troops  were  not  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged, but  charged  the  enemy  and  again  defeat- 
ed him." 

McOlernand,  in  his  report,  detailed  with 
much  pride  the  splendid  conduct  of  his  men 
in  the  retreat.  It  was  a  fight  in  solid  column, 
the  artillery  opening  the  way  before  them. 
The  enemy,  easily  broken,  fought  with  great 
irregularity.  A  lack  of  generalship  was 
shown  in  their  manoeuvres.  Had  they  been 
well  ordered  the  route  to  the  transports  must 
have  been  thick  with  Federal  dead. 

The  official  returns  gave  the  following  ta- 
ble of  Federal  loss  : 

KilU<1. 

Seventh  Iowa  regiment 26 

Twenty  -second  Illinois  regiment. ..  26 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois  regiment.  10 

Thirtieth  Illinois  regiment —  9 

TiintytiiSt  Illinois  regiment 10 

Taylor's  Chicago  battery — 

Dollars'  Illinois  cavalry 1 

Delano's  Illaiois  cavalry 1 

On  gunboat  Tyler 1 

Total 84  288  235 

The  Confederates  reported  two  hundred 
prisoners  in  their  possession,  including  one 
hundred  of  the  wounded.  The  rebel  loss 
never  was  accurately  stated.  A  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Memphis  Appeal,  November 
12th,  gave  the  loss  of  four  of  the  regiments 
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engaged,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed and  missing,  as  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  In  this  ratio 
their  total  loss  must  have  reached  a  number 
but  little  short  of  one  thousand. 

As  will  be  inferred  from  General  Polk's 
dispatch  to  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confederates 
claimed  a  great  victory.  Davis  returned  his 
congratulations  to  General  Polk.  "  Accept," 
he  said,  "  for  yourself  and  the  officers  and 
men  under  your  command,  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  glorious  contribution  you  have  just 
made  to  our  common  cause."  And,  in  his 
message  of  November  18th,  he  referred  to 
the  battle  of  Belmont  as  one  of  the  "  glorious 
victories"  which  had  blessed  the  Confederate 
arms.  He  did  not,  of  course,  allude  to  the 
guns  which  Grant  had  carried  away — to  the 
entrenched  encampment  destroyed — to  the 
true  nature  of  the  Federal  "  advance." 

The  dispatch  of  Colonel  Ogilvie  from  Cai- 
ro, and  the  movement  of  troops  from  Cape 
Girardeau  and  Ironton — all  designed  to  sur- 
prise Jefferson  Thompson's  camp  at  Bloom- 
field — was  only  a  partial  success.  After  a 
painful  march  through  the  Big  Mingo  swamp, 
Ogilvie  arrived  at  Bloomfield  on  the  morning 
of  November  7th,  to  find  Thompson  and  his 
braves  gone  :  they  had  incontinently  fled  to 
the  swanks.  , 

These  dashes  by  Grant  served  the  good  pur- 
pose of  inspiriting  the  troops  if  nothing  else. 
Long  inactivity  in  camp  rendered  them  un- 
easy, while  their  employment  in  active  ser- 
vice excited  that  emulation  which  is  the  best 
assurance  of  success.  The  retreat  of  Fre- 
mont's advance  upon  Springfield,  and  the 
centralization  of  his  forces  at  Rolla,  St. 
Louis  and  Sedalia,  rendered  further  diver- 
sions by  Grant  unnecessary.  He  therefore 
turned  his  attention  to  Western  Kentucky, 
from  whence  the  Confederates  menaced  both 
Cairo  and  St.  Louis.  His  camjsaign  up  the 
Cumberland,  which  soon  followed,  forms  one 
of  most  exciting  chapters  of  the  war. 

Hunter  having  assumed      Sad  Rosults  of  the 
command  in  Missouri  after  Ketreat  from 

Fremont's    deposition,   or-  Springfield, 

dered  the  retreat  from  Springfield,  already 
chronicled,  [see  page  340.]  The  troops, 
thrown  forward  at  such  vast  cost,  retired, 
and  the  public  sought  to  discover  whether 
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folly  had  ordered  the  advance  or  the  retreat. 
One  thing  was  not  left  in  doubt — its  results. 
The  withdrawal  to  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
railway  left  a  shadow  over  Southern  Missouri 
which  grew  lurid  with  fire  and  blood.  The 
Unionists  of  all  that  section  were,  from  that 
hour,  exiles,  or,  if  they  remained,  it  was  to 
endure  a  savage  jJersecution.  Pillage,  vio- 
lence, murder,  stalked  unchecked  up  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  State  ;  mercy  was  forgotten 
to  men,  and  pity  scorned  to  women  and 
children  ;  wherever  the  cut-throats  of  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  the  border  moved,  their  track 
was  marked  with  desolation. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  "The  brutalities  of 
progress  are  called  revolutions;  when  they 
are  past  this  is  apparent,  namely,  that  the 
human  race  has  been  harshly  treated,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  advanced."  It  will  be 
hard  for  those  who  suffered  the  brutalities  of 
the  revolution  in  Missouri  to  discover  its 
beneficence.  If,  out  of  the  fire  and  blood 
came  no  just  apprehension  of  the  monster 
iniquity  which  was  the  very  soul  of  that  revo- 
lution, the  Missouri  people  suffered  in  vain. 
The  great  novelist  will  find  his  assumption 
of  good  from  evil  only  sustained  by  its  nega- 
tive application  to  the  secession  revoluion. 

November    7th,    an    ar- 

Missouri  State  Militia 

in  service.-  rangement  was  announced, 

by  orders  from  headquar- 
ters at  Washington,  whereby  the  Missouri 
State  militia  were  to  be  called  into  the  field 
to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  forces  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion.  This  was  effected  by 
Governor  Gamble's  personal  application  to 
the  War  Office.  The  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment gave  the  organization  of  the  troops  to 
the  Governor,  who  was  to  appoint,  as  their 
Major  General,  the  General  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  West.  This  implied  the 
fact  of  the  troops  being  under  control  of  the 
United  States  authorities.  They  were  to  be 
armed,  clothed,  subsisted  and  paid  as  any 
other  forces  of  like  arms  of  the  service.  All 
Home  and  State  Guards  were,  by  this  agree- 
ment, enlisted  in  the  war  at  once,  and  soon 
gave  to  the  Department  commander  large  re- 
enforcements  to  his  ranks. 

Nov.  9th,  the  War  Department  announced 
the  reorganization  of  the  departments  of  the 
West,  of  the  Ohio,  ami  of  the  Cumberland,  viz. : 


"1.  The  Department  of  New 

Reorganization  of 
Mexico,  to  consist  of  the  Ter-  Military  Depart- 
ritory  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  mcnts. 

commanded    by   Colonel  E.  R.   S.  Canby,    United 
States  Army. 

"  2.  The  Department  of  Kansas,  to  include  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  Ark- 
ansas, and  the  Territories  of  Nebraska,  Colorado 
and  Dacotah,  to  be  commanded  by  Major  General 
Hunter.     Headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

"  3.  The  Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  include 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  that  portion  of  Kentucky 
west  of  the  Cumberland  river,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major  General  H.  W~.  Halleck,  United  States  Army. 
"  4.  The  Department  of  the  Ohio,  to  consist  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  that  por- 
tion of  Kentucky  east  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  be  commanded  by  Briga- 
dier General  D.  C.  Buell.  Headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. 

"  5.  The  Department  of  Western  Virginia,  to  con- 
sist of  that  portion  of  Virginia  included  in  the  old 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  United  States 
Army." 

General  Hunter,  during  the  brief  term  of 
his  temporary  command  in  Missouri,  did  lit- 
tle else  than  to  concentrate  troops,  prepar- 
atory to  turning  them  over  to  General  Hal- 
leck. His  orders  promul- 
gated from  St.  Louis  Nov. 
12th,  enjoined  upon  all 
commanders  of  troops  to  "  avoid  extensive 
movements  which  offer  battle  or  divide  and 
prolong  our  lines,  until  further  concert  and 
concentration  of  action  can  be  arranged,  and 
instructions  giving  full  and  concise  reports 
will  be  forwarded  immediately  to  Brigadier 
General  Curtis,  St.  Louis,  giving  the  strength, 
position  ami  condition  of  every  command  in 
the  de]:>artnient." 

Hunter  arrived  in  St.  Louis  November  loth. 
General  Lane's  brigade,  withdrawing  from 
Springfield,  eventually  retired  to  Fort  Scott 
in  Kansas.  The  divisions  of  Pope,  McKin- 
stry  and  Hunter  marched  to  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  railway,  to  await  Halleck's  orders. 
The  divisions  of  Siegel  and  Asboth  soon  fol- 
lowed. Upon  Halleck's  arrival  in  St.  Louis, 
November  18th,  he  convened  the  Generals 
of  divisions  to  a  conference,  and  was  then 
prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  com- 
mand. 
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The  Fremont-Price 
"Treaty." 


One  of  Hunter's  first 
acts,  after  assuming  com- 
mand, was  to  repudiate  the 
proposed  "  treaty"  between  Fremont  and 
Price,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Missouri,  which  was  then  only  awaiting  the 
rebel  General's  signature  to  become  effective. 
The  document,  though  properly  belonging 
to  the  history  of  Fremont's  "  Hundred  Days," 
is  here  given  to  indicate  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  new  directors  of  affairs.  This  import- 
ant and  rather  novel  arrangement  between 
belligerents  was  as  follows  : 

"Whereas,  Major -General  Sterling  Price,  com- 
manding the  Missouri  State  Guard,  by  letter  dated 
at  his  headquarters  near  Neosho,  Missouri,  October 
26th,  1861,  has  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  some 
arrangement  with  Major-General  John  C.  Fremont, 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  to  faci- 
litate the  future  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  re- 
leased to  parole  ;  also,  that  all  persons  heretofore 
arrested  for  the  mere  expression  of  political  opin- 
ions, may  be  released  from  confinement  or  parole  ; 
also,  that  in  future  the  war  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  has  authorized  and 
empowered  Major  Henry  W.  Williams  and  D.  Robert 
Barclay,  Esqs.,  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement 
in  his  behalf ; 

"And  ivhereas,  Major-General  John  C.  Fremont 
concurs  with  Major-General  Price  ; 

''Now,  therefore,  It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed 
by  and  between  Major-General  John  C.  Fremont 
and  Major- General  Sterling  Price,  as  follows,  to 
wit : 

"First — A  joint  proclamation  shall  be  issued, 
signed  by  Major  -  General  John  C.  Fremont  and 
Major-General  Price,  in  proper  person,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language,  to  wit : 

"  PROCLAMATION. 

"  To  all  peaceably  disposed  citizens  of  the  State  of  dfis- 
souri,  greeting  : 
"  Whereas,  A  solemn  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  by  Major  -  Generals  Fremont  and  Price,  re- 
spectively commanding  antagonistic  forces  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  the  effect,  that  in  future  arrests 
or  forcible  interference  by  armed  or  unarmed  par- 
ties of  citizens  within  the  limits  of  said  State  for  the 
mere  entertainment  or  expression  of  political  opin- 
ions, shall  hereafter  cease  ;  that  families  now  broken 
up  for  such  cause  may  be  reunited,  and  that  the  war 
now  progressing  shall  be  exclusively  confined  to 
armies  in  the  field  ;  therefore,  be  it  known  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern — 
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"  1.  No  arrests  whatever  on 
account  of  political  opinions, 
or  for  the  merely  private  ex- 
pression of  the  same,  shall  hereafter  be  made  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  all  persons 
who  may  have  been  arrested,  and  are  now  held  to 
answer  upon  such  charges  only,  shall  be  forthwith 
released.  But  it  is  expressly  declared  that  nothing 
in  this  proclamation  shall  be  construed  to  bar  or  in- 
terfere with  any  of  the  usual  and  regular  proceed- 
ings of  the  established  courts  and  statutes  and  or- 
ders made  and  provided  for  such  offenses. 

"  2.  All  peaceably  disposed  citizens  who  may 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  because  of  their 
political  opinions,  or  who  may  have  left  them  from 
fear  of  force  and  violence,  are  hereby  advised  and 
permitted  to  return,  upon  the  faith  of  our  positive 
assurances,  that  while  so  returning  they  shall  re- 
ceive protection  from  both  armies  in  the  field,  when- 
ever it  can  be  given. 

"  3.  All  bodies  of  armed  men  acting  without  the 
authority  or  recognition  of  the  Major-Generals  before 
named,  and  not  legitimately  connected  with  the  ar- 
mies in  the  field,  are  hereby  ordered  at  once  to  dis- 
band. 

"  4.  Any  violation  of  either  of  the  foregoing 
articles  shall  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalty 
of  military  law,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  aforesaid  John  Charles 
Fremont,  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1861,  and  Major-General  Sterl- 
ing Price,  at ,  on  this day  of  Novem. 

ber,  A.  D.  1861,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  and 
hereby  mutually  pledge  their  earnest  efforts  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  above  articles  of  agreement,  ac- 
cording to  their  full  tenor  and  effect,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

"Second  —  Brigadier-General  Samuel  R.  Curtis, 
or  the  officer  in  command  at  Benton  Barracks,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  represent 
Major-General  Fremont;  and  Colonel  D.  H.  Arm- 
stroug,  Honorable  J.  Richard  Barrett  and  Colonel 
Robert  M.  Renick,  or  either  of  them,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  represent  Major-General 
Price  ;  and  the  parties  so  named  are  hereby  author- 
ized, whenever  applied  to  for  that  purpose,  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  exchange  of  any  and  all  persons  who 
may  hereafter  be  taken  prisoners  of  war  and  releas- 
ed on  parole  ;  such  exchanges  to  be  made  upon  the 
plan  heretofore  approved  and  acted  upon,  to  wit  : 
grade  for  grade,  or  two  officers  of  lower  grade  as  an 
equivalent  in  rank  for  one  of  a  higher  grade,  as  shall 
be  thought  just  and  equitable. 

"  Thus  done  and  agreed  at  Springfield,  Missouri, 
this  first  day  of  November,  1861. 
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Hunter's  Reasons  for 
Rejecting  it. 


Hunter  wrote  to  Price,  November  7th,  in- 
forming him  that,  as  General  commanding, 
he  (Hunter)  would  in  no  manner  recognize 
the  above  agreement  or  any  of  its  provisions, 
implied  or  specified — that  he  would  neither 
publish  nor  allow  the  issue  of  the  "joint 
proclamation,"  purporting  to  have  been  sign- 
ed, &c,  &c.  This  nullification  of  one  of  Fre- 
mont's most  important  acts,  Hunter  justified 
in  the  following  terms  addressed  to  the  War 
Oflice: 

"It  would  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, impolitic  in  the  highest 
degree  to  have  ratified  General 
Fremont's  negotiations,  for  the  following,  among 
many  other,  ob-vious  reasons  : 

"  The  second  stipulation,  if  acceded  to,  would 
render  tfie  enforcement  of  martial  law  in  Missouri, 
or  any  part  of  it,  impossible,  and  would  give  abso- 
lute liberty  to  the  propagandists  of  treason  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State. 

"  The  third  stipulation,  confining  operations  ex- 
clusively to  '  armies  in  the  field,'  would  practically 
annul  the  confiscation  act  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  would  furnish  perfect  im- 
munity to  those  disbanded  soldiers  of  Price's  com- 
maud,  who  have  now  returned  to  their  homes,  but 
with  the  intention  and  under  a  pledge  of  rejoining 
the  rebel  forces  whenever  called  upon  ;  and  lastly, 

"  Because  the  fourth  stipulation  would  blot  out  of 
existence  the  loyal  men  of  the  Missouri  Home 
Guard,  who  have  not,  it  if  a)  Wed  .been  recognized  by 
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act  of  Congress,  and  who,  it 
would  be  claimed,  are  there- 
fore '  not  legitimately  con- 
nected with  the  armies  in  the  field.' 

"  There  are  many  more  objections  quite  as  pow- 
erful and  obvious,  which  might  be  urged  againt  rati- 
fying this  agreement — its  address  '  to  all  peaceably 
disposed  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri,'  fairly  al- 
lowing the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (the  loyal  and  true  men  of  Missouri) 
are  not  included  in  its  benefits. 

"  In  fact,  the  agreement  would  seem  to  me,  if  rati- 
fied, a  concession  of  all  the  principles  for  which  the 
rebel  leaders  are  contending,  and  a  practical  libera- 
tion, for  use  in  other  and  more  immediately  import- 
ant localities,  of  all  their  forces  now  kept  employed 
in  this  portion  of  the  State." 

"What  with  the  President's  suspension  of 
Fremont's  manumission  proclamation — witl 
Hunter's  susjjension  of  Fremont's  campaign, 
and  his  repudiation  of  the  "  treaty"  with 
Price  —  with  Halleck's  order  banishing  ali 
runaway  slaves  from  his  lines  —  Fremont's 
procedure  in  Missouri  must  be  pronounced 
a  gigantic  failure.  Yet,  the  historian  will 
have  to  write,  that,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  Administration  had  to  conform  to  Fre- 
mont's "ideas  ere  one  year  was  past.  Fre- 
mont's errors  would,  thence,  appear  to  have 
been  in  anticipating  the  Administration — 
errors  of  construction  rather  than  errors  of 
fact. 
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BATTLE     OF     MILL     SPRINGS. 


The  Location  of 
Forces. 


The  disposition  of  forces 
in  Kentucky  made  by  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman,  during 
his  brief  command  in  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  were  such  as  the  exigency  seem- 
ed to  require.  The  rebels  had  the  vantage 
ground.  Not  until  after  November  15th,  did 
Buckner  retire  to  the  south  side  of  Green 
river  and  draw  in  his  lines  toward  Bowling 
Green.  The  battle  of  Wild  Cat  (Oct.  20th) 
gave  General  Schcepff  such  a  position  as  soon 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Barboursville — 
ZollicofTer  retiring  in  much  discomfiture  to- 
wards Cumberland  Gap,  at  which  point  he 
knew  the  Federals  were  aiming.  The  Louis- 
ville Journal  of  Nov.  6th,  said :  "  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  three  divisions  of  our  Union 
troops  may  be  briefly  stated  :  General  Crit- 
tenden commands  the  Western  division,  Gen- 
eral McCook  the  centre,  and  General  Thomas 
the  Eastern,  while  General  Sherman  super- 
vises the  whole.  In  the  West  Colonel  Bur- 
bridge  has  advanced  as  far  as  Woodbury,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Big  Barren  with  Green 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  on  the  left  flank  of 
Buckner's  position  at  Bowling  Green.  In  the 
centre  our  troops  have  gone  beyond  Nolin, 
and  taken  position  at  Bacon  Creek,  which  is 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  from  Mun- 
fordsville,  on  the  Green  river.  The  Western 
division  has  received  orders  to  march  from 
Mount  Vernon,  the  intended  route  being 
through  Pulaski  towards  Cumberland,  from 
whence  Staunton  has  just  fallen  back.  Thus 
our  troops  are  converging  upon  the  enemy's 
b6 


The  Location  of 
Forces. 


position,  which  extends 
from  Bowling  Green  on  his 
left  through  the  centre  in 
Barren  county  to  his  right  recently  at  Burks- 
ville.  The  Union  armies  are  advancing  slowly 
but  surely.  General  Crittenden  has  had  his 
headquarters  at  Morgantown,  in  Butler  county, 
with  such  gallant  spirits  as  Colonels  Jackson, 
McIIenry  and  Burbridge.  General  McCook 
will  soon  be  at  Munfordsville,  on  the  Green 
river,  at  which  point  he  can  cross  whenever, 
it  is  desirable,  and  General  Scboepff  is  clearing 
away  the  rebels  who  have  recently  ravaged 
the  valley  of  the  Cumberland."  This  well  in- 
dicates the  liue  of  advance.  The  entire  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  reference  to  forc- 
ing every  rebel  battalion  from  Kentucky  soil, 
leaving  to  Grant  the  work  of  dealing  with 
General  Polk  and  the  Columbus  defenses. 
This  extension  of  the  lines,  however,  required 
a  force  equivalent  to  the  strength  of  three 
armies,  since  the  Confederates,  by  a  rapid 
concentration,  might  fall  upon  any  one  of 
the  divisions  to  its  destruction,  should  it 
prove  weak.  Sherman  bent  all  his  energies 
to  the  single  point  of  securing  his  positions 
— a  labor  that  cost  him  his  command,  excit- 
ing, as  it  did,  so  many  personal  and  public 
antagonisms,  as  to  render  the  presence  of 
another  director  necessary.  The  story  of 
Sherman's  Kentucky  campaign  illustrates 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Union  campaigns 
which  accounts  for  many  a  sin  of  omission 
and  commission— the  bickerings  and  rival- 
ries among   officers   amounting  to    absolute 
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ruin  of  many  a  well  ordered  step.  That 
Sherman  fully  comprehended  the  work  in 
hand,  it  took  but  a  few  months  to  demon- 
strate ;  and  the  abandonment  of  his  well  con- 
ceived advance  into  East  Tennessee  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  most  melancholy  and  inexcusa- 
ble shortcomings  of  the  entire  struggle. 

That  the  rebels  were 
The  Advance  on  '  keeuly  alive  to  the  danger 
East  Tennessee.  J  ° 

of  an    advance  into  East 

Tennessee,  appeared  as  well  in  the  tone  of 
their  press  as  in  their  great  efforts  to  stay  the 
progress  of  Schoepff  and  Nelson.  The  Rich- 
mond journals  were  loud  in  their  demands 
for  assistance  against  the  enemy  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  early  in  November  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  General  Sidney  A.  John- 
ston would  direct,  in  person,  the  campaign 
against  Thomas.  Nelson's  sudden  dash  at 
Prestonburg  [Nov.  5-7]  and  the  rapid  retreat 
up  the  Big  Sandy  river  of  the  rebel  General, 
John  S.  Williams — the  repulse  of  the  latter 
near  Piketon  and  his  retreat  to  Pound  Gap 
— gave  the  Confederates  every  reason  for 
alarm,  since  all  that  portion  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia south  of  the  Great  Kenawha  river  was 
then  open  for  the  Union  advance  in  that  di- 
rection. A  Richmond  paper  of  November 
14th,  said : 

"  No  government  can  afford  to  let  such  a  popula- 
tion as  this  be  overrun,  or  to  lose  a  district  from 
which  so  many  of  its  best  soldiers  are  supplied.  In- 
trinsically important  as  Southwestern  Virginia  is  to 
the  Government,  froul  the  qualities  of  its  people,  it 
is  even  more  important  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. If  that  country  be  given  up,  and  East  Ten- 
nessee be  in  consequence  lost,  the  empire  of  the 
South  is  cut  in  twain,  and  we  become  a  fragmentary 
organization,  lighting  in  scattered  and  segregated 
localities  for  a  cause  which  can  no  longer  boast  the 
important  attribute  of  geographical  unity." 

So  Sherman  appeared  to  think.  He  evi- 
dently proposed  to  make  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion in  that  direction.  Nelson's  advance 
completely  banished  the  invaders  from  East- 
ern Kentucky,  leaving  his  column  at  liberty 
to  move  against  Pound  Gap,  or  to  co-operate 
in  the  movement  for  the  relief  and  release  of 
East  Tennessee. 

The  people  of  the  section  of  the  Confede- 
racy lying  around  Knoxville  were  aroused  to 
a  state  of  mingled  hope  and  enthusiasm  at 
the  promise  of  early  relief.     The    Unionists 
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long  had  been  secretly  or- 
ganized and  when  inform- 
ed of  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  army,  they  prepared  to  strike  for 
their  deliverance.  Late  in  October  Captains 
Fry  and  Carter,  refugees  from  Tennessee,  but 
then  in  the  Union  advance  column,  passed  in 
disguise  over  the  mountains  and  conferred 
with  leading  citizens  at  a  secret  gathering 
held  near  Knoxville.  Over  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  present,  most  of  them  being  well 
known  and  influential  men.  The  messen- 
gers represented  that  Zollicoffer  would  be  as- 
sailed and  driven  from  Cumberland  Gap — 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  his  rapid  reenforce- 
ment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  burn  bridges 
on  the  railways  leading  south  and  east  of 
Knoxville — that  their  destruction  being  com- 
plete, the  Federal  forces  would  soon  so  occu- 
py the  State,  or  that  portion  of  it  represent- 
ed at  the  Greenville  Convention  [see  pages 
296-98]  as  to  free  it  from  Confederate  rule. 
Acting  upon  these  representations  the  Union- 
ists decided  upon  arrangements  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Parties  were  organized,  numbering 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  resolute  men  each. 
Properly  provided  with  combustibles,  they 
proceeded,  with  great  cautipn,  to  the  several 
bridges  chosen  for  destruction.  On  the  night 
of  November  10th,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  eleven,  the  air  was  lit  by  the  glare  of  the 
conflagration  of  four  heavy  railway  struc- 
tures. The  work  was  admirably  managed — 
the  firing  being  simultaneous,  and  the  de- 
struction perfect.  The  bridges  rendered  use- 
less were  :  that  over  Iliwasse  river  at  Charles- 
ton, on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  rail- 
road; that  over  Lick  creek  and  the  work 
spanning  the  Holston  river  at  Union— both 
on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road; 
two  trusties  crossing  the  Chickamingo  creek 
eight  miles  from  Chattanooga,  on  the  West- 
ern and  Atlantic  road.  The  telegraph  lines 
also  were  destroyed  between  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville  and  Bristol. 
Captain  Fry  superintended  the  burning  of 
Lick  creek  bridge.  That  work  was  guarded 
by  six  soldiers,  who  were  overpowered  but 
were  released  after  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  swearing  by  the 
Bible — a  copy  of  which  was  carried  along  for 
that  very  service.     Of  course  the  rebels  broke 
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their  oath  upon  release.  They  hastened  to 
give  the  alarm,  and,  by  their  evidence,  six  of 
the  Unionists  were  apprehended,  thrown  into 
dungeons  and  two  of  them  hung.  Captain 
Fry  escaped  to  Kentucky,  but  not  to  lead  the 
Federal  advance  over  the  mountains.  The 
Federal  forces  had  deflected  toward  the  east 
instead  of  pressing  in  to  Tennessee. 

This  daring   act  greatly 

The  Union  Uprising        ^.^  ^  Confederate  au. 
in  East  lennessee. 

thorities.  For  a  few  days 
the  most  lively  apprehensions  existed  in  re- 
gard to  conspiracies,  uprisings  and  rebellion; 
but,  when  it  was  seen  that  nothing  further 
than  bridge  burning  occurred,  aud  rebel 
troops  were  thrown  rapidly  into  that  section, 
assurance  took  the  place  of  fear.  The  rivets 
in  the  manacles  placed  on  Union  wrists  were 
tightened,  and,  as  their  helplessness  became 
more  apparent,  so  the  cruelty  of  their  tor- 
mentors increased,  until  few  men  were  strong 
hearted  enough  to  avow  a  love  for  the  old 
Union.  The  Memphis  Appeal  of  November 
10th,  wrote: 

"  This  insurrection,  however,  while  comparative- 
ly harmless  from  its  being  premature,  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  deep  laid  plot  among  a  few  of  the  most 
reckless  traitors  of  that  region  to  resist  the  sove- 
reign voice  of  the  people  of  the  State  by  force  of 
arms,  so  soon  as  they  have  hope  of  assistance  from 
the  Lincoln  despotism.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  has 
occurred  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  fully  able 
to  put  a  lasting  quietus  upon  it,  from  which  no  ap- 
pliances of  future  Federal  aid  will  ever  be  able  to 
resuscitate.  We  now  have  an  open  foe  to  conquer, 
who  is  rendered  impotent  by  the  very  disclosure  of 
his  hostility — and  not  less  so  by  his  isolation." 

Truly  said.  The  "  foe"  was  rendered  im- 
potent by  his  isolation,  and  his  very  helpless- 
ness was  but  a  prelude  to  punishments  at 
which  human  nature  revolts.*  But  what 
baseness  directed  the  paragraph  !  "  To  resist 
the  sovereign  voice  of  the  people"  !  The 
journalist  who  uttered  the  libel  falsified  be- 
cause he  dare  not  do  otherwise.  The  entire 
Confederate  cause  was  built  upon  just  such 
departures  from  honor  and  truth.  The  "sov- 
ereign voice  of  the  people,"  as  declared  in 
the  last  election  then  held  in  East  Tennessee, 


*  See  Parson  Brownlovv's  book  for  details  of  the 
sufferings  experienced  by  the  lew  who  would  not 
recant  their  loyalty.  His  statements  are  confirmed 
by  much  official  and  personal  testimony. 


Rebel  Persecutions. 


was,  on  the  question  of  se- 
cession or  no  secession, 
thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two for  the  Union — being  a  majority  of 
over  eighteen  thousand  votes  against  secession. 
TJiatwas  the  "voice  of  the  people,"  express- 
ed even  in  the  face  of  Confederate  muskets. 
It  is  well  the  record  exists,  to  live  as  a  blast- 
ing witness  against  those  ministers  of  misrule 
who  desecrated  the  name  of  American  by 
their  crimes  in  Tennessee. 

The  act  was  premature.  It  resulted  disas- 
trously, in  calling  down  upon  loyalists 
the  full  rigor  of  Confederate  law  and  filling 
that  section  with  rebel  troops  to  such  a  num- 
ber as  rendered  the  Federal  advance  one  of 
peril.  It  aroused  Governor  Harris  to  renew- 
ed vigilance  in  the  cause  of  persecution. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  call  for  arms  to  fit  troops 
for  the  field,  he  issued  a  proclamation  (Nov. 
12th)  by  which  East  Tennesseeans  were  very 
generally  disarmed  and  rendered  all  the  more 
helpless.  November  14th  he  issued  another 
proclamation  calling  out  the  militia  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand  "  to  repel  the  in- 
vader," ordering  the  conscripts  to  be  ready 
for  marching  orders  by  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber. Under  this  order  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  placed  in  the  Confederate 
ranks — temporarily  as  they  supposed,  but 
permanently  as  the  Confederate' leaders  de- 
signed. It  was  not  the  only  instance  during 
the  war  where  the  militia  of  the  Southern 
States  were  impressed  after  having  once  been 
put  in  the  field. 

The  spirit  of  Confederate  mercy  was  made 
public  in  proclamations  as  well  as  in  acts  of 
violence,  which  spared  no  citizen  of  loyal 
sentiments.  One  Daniel  Leadbetter,  "  Colo- 
nel Commanding"  at  Greenville  and  vicinity, 
issued  a  manifesto,  December  4th,  from  which 
we  quote  : 

"  The  Government  commands  the  peace  and  sends 
troops  to  enforce  the  orders.  I  proclaim  that  every 
man  who  comes  in  promptly  and  delivers  up  his 
arms  will  be  pardoned  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance.*    All  men  taken  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 

*  Exercising  his  authority,  this  officer  hung  a  num- 
ber of  persons.  To  be  suspected  of  Union  sentiments 
was  enough  to  unglove  the  iron  hand  of  this  minis- 
ter of  vengeance.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  arrest 
and  hang  without  trial  two  men  named  Fry  and 
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ment  will  be  transported  to  the  military  prison  at 
Tuscaloosa,  and  be  confined  there  during  the  war. 
Bridge  burners  and  destroyers  of  railroad  tracks 
are  excepted  from  among  those  pardonable.  They 
will  be  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial  and  be 
hung  on  the  spot." 

This,  though  done  by  authority  of  General 
Carroll,  commanding  at  Knoxville,  was  sim- 
ply in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Confederate  War  Department.  Secretary 
Judas  P.  Benjamin,  being  asked  what  dispo- 
sition should  be  made  of  the  bridge  burners, 
answered  :  "  All  such  as  can  be  identified  as 
having  been  engaged  in  bridge  burning,  are 
to  be  tried  summarily  by  drum-head  court- 
martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  executed  on  the 
spot.  It  'would  be  well  to  leave  their  bodies 
hanging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burnt  bridges.'''' 
This  was  the  spirit  of  Confederate  humanity 
towards  citizens  of  the  South  whose  loyalty 
to  the  Union  led  them  to  take  up  arms  in  its 

defense. 

The    "  Conference "    at 
TheRusselviUeSeces-     Russe]ville,  Kentucky,  Oc- 
sion  ( on  vent  ion.  ^  ' 

tober    28th,  claims   notice 

at  this  point.  It  was  composed  of  a  number 
of  leading  secessionists  and  disloyal  persons 
professing  to  "  represent"  forty  counties.  Its 
sessions  continued  through  two  days,  with 
closed  doors,  and  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
resolutions  reciting  the  unconstitutional  and 
oppressive  acts  of  the  State  Legislature ;  pro- 


Hensie  for  bridge  burning.  Fry  was  brother  to 
Captain  Fry,  already  referred  to.  The  bodies  were 
hung  from  the  limb  of  a  tree  close  to  the  railway 
track,  that  persons  in  passing  might  strike  them 
with  canes  and  switches.  They  hung  there  for  four 
days  before  burial,  as  suggested  by  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War.  This  reign  of  terror  continued 
for  many  months.  When  Jefferson  Davis  called 
General  McNeil,  of  Missouri,  to  account  for  hanging 
seven  "guerrillas" — who,  besides  numerous  out- 
rages, had  murdered  an  inoffensive  old  citizen  in  a 
cold-blooded  manner — no  one  would  have  inferred 
that  the  indignant  President  had  commissioned  the 
prosecutors  of  the  Unionists  to  their  bloody  work. 
No  one  reading  his  celebrated  "  black  flag"  procla- 
mation of  December  23d,  1862,  would  have  supposed 
that  the  Confederate  Law  Giver  had,  from  the  very 
beginning,  sanctioned  the  most  heartless  and  bloody 
usage  of  every  loyal  Union  man  found  in  his  domi- 
nions. He  and  his  emissaries  showed  no  niercy  to 
any  Southern  man  guilty  of  repudiating  the  Confed- 
erate flag. 


The  Husselville  Pcces. 
siou  Convention. 


claiming  revolution ;  pro- 
viding for  a  "  Sovereignty 
Convention,"  to  be  held  at 
Russelville  Nov.  18th;  recommending  the  or- 
ganization of  County  Guards,  to  be  placed  in 
the  service  of  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Confederate 
Government ;  pledging  resistance  to  all  Fede- 
ral and  State  taxes  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  ;  appointing  a  committee,  composed  of 
Robert  McKee,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  George  W.  Ewing,  H.  W. 
Bruce,  George  P.  Hodge,  William  Preston, 
George  W.  Johnson,  Blanton  Duncan  and 
P.  B.  Thompson,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Conference.  The  "  Sovereign  Conven- 
tion" met  at  the  designated  time  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  inauguration  of  a  Provisional 
Government,  passing  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, and  adopting  a  plan  of  government. 
This  plan  contemplated  the  election,  by  the 
Convention,  of  a  Governor  and  ten  Council- 
lors. These  persons  were  clothed  with  abso- 
lute jtoicer — making  all  laws,  appointing  all 
State  officers,  making  treaties,  controlling 
army  and  navy,  &c,  &c.  They  also  elected 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  sent 
to  the  Confederate  Congress.  They  were  to 
provide  "  by  law"  for  the  election  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, but  as  the  "  Council"  was  law, 
it  "  elected"  them  and  "  appointed"  the  Sen- 
ators. Bowling  Green  was  to  become  the 
temporary  capital. 

This  rather  laughable  legislation  fully 
illustrates  the  supreme  authority  assumed  by 
the  self-constituted  directors  of  affairs  in  the 
South.  The  Conventions,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  sat  in  permanent  sessions,  overriding 
State  Legislatures  and  enacting  laws  at  their 
will.  In  not  one  single  instance— save  in 
that  of  South  Carolina — were  the  Conven- 
tions elected  by  the  people  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  If  "  co-operation"  was  resolved  upon, 
the  Conventions  were  to  draft  ordinances  of 
secession,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification.  But,  with  the  sublime  effron- 
tery which  characterized  all  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  revolution,  the  Conventions, 
once  in  power,  defied  all  other  power,  and 
became  supreme:  they  controlled  the  desti- 
nies of  the  States.  Creating  a  whirlwind, 
they  rode  on  the  storm,  sedulously  augment- 
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ed,  into  power  and  Confederate  greatness. 
Kentucky  was  slow  to  perceive  the  use  of  a 
"  Convention"  at  all — hence,  one  never  was 
called;  but,  the  Confederacy  wanted  the 
State,  on  its  slate  at  least — just  as  it  had  Mis- 
souri, for  a  good  showing ;  the  Convention 
was  forthcoming  whether  the  people  willed 
or  not.  The  State  was  voted  out  of  the 
Union,  a  "provisional"  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil were  chosen,  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors were  sent  to  the  Confederate  Congress — 
all  by  the  "patriotism"  of  about  forty  men. 
We  say  the  proceedings  were  laughable :  they 
certainly  were  wicked  enough,  but,  after  all, 
were  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration. 
Their  only  significance  is  to  indicate  the  pro- 
clivity of  the  revolution  towards  usurpation. 
The  Kentucky  people,  however,  were  proof 
against  schemes  of  designing  men.  Could  as 
much  have  been  said  of  other  States*  a 
Southern  Confederacy  would  have  been  but 
the  dream  of  a  few  Pro-slavery  fanatics. 
[We  give  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  the 
"  Plan  of  Provisional  Government"  in  the 
Appendix  more  as  matters  of  curiosity  than 
for  their  importance  to  history.  We  do  not 
refer  to  the  installation  of  "  Governor"  John- 
ston, nor  quote  from  his  "  message" — deem- 
ing them  matters  of  as  slight  importance  as 
one  of  General  Pillow's  proclamations.] 

General  Buell  reached 
Louisville  November  15th, 
and  soon  assumed  com- 
mand. He  withdrew  Nelson  from  Eastern 
Kentucky,  strengthened  Thomas  at  Danville 
while  his  advance  was  diverted  toward  Som- 
erset. The  divisions  and  brigades  of  Mc- 
Cook,  Rosseau,  Johnson,  Wood,  Negley  and 
Mitchell,  secured  the  lines  established  by 
Sherman.  The  general  movement  of  Fed- 
eral forces  looked  to  the  capture  of  Bowl- 
ing Green  by  flank  and  front  approaches. 
The  number  of  troops  as  indicated  by  the 
Department  pay  rolls  (Dec.  10th)  was  sixty- 
two  regiments;  during  December  this  num- 
ber was  reenforced  heavily.  Ten  Indiana, 
twelve  Ohio  and  six  Illinois — full  twenty-five 
thousaud  strong — -were  among  the  number 
of  troops  jDlaced  at  Buell's  disposal.  To  this 
should  be  added  in  December  the  State  quo- 
ta of  ten  regiments  which  the  General  Gov- 
ernment authorized  the  State  Military  Board 


Buell's  Force  in  the 
Field. 


of  Kentucky  to  call  into  the  field  for  twelve 
months  duty,  "  to  repel  invasion."  These 
men  were  not  all  ready,  howcaer,  until  the 
Spring  of  1862.  Tl!e  total  number  of  men 
enlisted  in  the  UnitedStates 

„  T_  ,  Kentucky's  Quota 

service  trom  Kentucky  was 
stated  by  the  Military  Board  to  have  been 
18,812  at  the  date  of  November  7th.  This 
number  did  not  include  those  called  into  ser- 
vice prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Board — 
Rosseau's  first  brigade  and  Jackson's  cavalry 
being  composed  of  these  early  enlistments. 
It  will  be  perceived  by  these  figures  how 
loyal  the  great  mass  of  Kentuckians  were, 
while  they  serve  also  the  good  purpose  of 
correcting  the  assumptions  of  Breckenridge, 
Buckner,  Marshall,  Burnett  and  ex-Governor 
Morehead,  that  "neutrality"  was  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  that,  therefore,  in  its  loyal 
action  the  Legislature  had  betrayed  the  State. 
By  March  1st,  1862,  there  were  about  thirty 
thousand  Kentuckians  in  the  field.  Ken- 
tucky's vote  at  the  Presidential  election  1860 
was  146,216.  Her  contribution  of  troops 
was,  using  these  figures  as  the  basis  of  her 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms  (omit- 
ting the  usual  per  ceutage  of  one-fifth  for  jjer- 
sons  exempt  by  age,  disease,  &c),  equal  to 
more  than  one  out  of  every  four  of  her  able- 
bodied  men. 

The  concentration  of  Con- 
federate forces  at  Bowling 
Green  and  Columbus  was 
heavy  during  November  and  December. 
General  Johnston,  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  resolvod  to  hold  both 
positions  at  all  hazards,  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  Unionists  from  Tennessee  on  the  west. 
To  this  end  he  labored  with  untiring  assidu- 
ity and  with  success.  The  States  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennes- 
see all  responded  liberally  to  nis  call  ;  every 
confidence  was  felt  in  his  ability  to  hold  the 
Federals  in  check.  The  building  of  gunboats 
at  several  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  inspired  the  Confederates  with  no  par- 
ticular alarm.  Memphis,  Columbus  and  Isl- 
and No.  10  were  deemed  impregnable  to  the 
passage  of  any  fleet  down  the  '  Father  of 
Waters.'  Powerful  forts  were  erected  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  near  the 
State  line,  equal,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  task 
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of  securing  those  fine 
streams  from  Federal  use. 
A  rebel  correspondent, writ- 
ing from  Bowling  Green,  under  date  of  Nov. 
29th,  said  :  "  Importance  undoubtedly  is  at- 
tached to  the  menacing  attitude  being  as- 
sumed, and  the  extensive  preparations  being 
made  for  a  speedy  attack,  by  land  and  water, 
upon  Columbus;  but  that  this  division  is 
as  seriously  threatened  as  is  that  of  General 
Polk  is  patent  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
force  intended  to  operate  against  both  fronts. 
General  Johnston  rightly  estimates  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  this  place  at  all  hazards,  and 
its  strength  is  not  to  be  weakened  b«y  the 
permanent  removal  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  troops  now  here.  Neither  will 
this  army  go  into  winter  quarters  without 
having  struck  a  fearful  blow,  which  may  be 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  Kentucky." 

Buell  was  kept  fully  informed  of  every  rebel 
movement  and  of  the  force  at  particular 
points,  by  loyal  Kentuckians  who  came  in 
constantly  from  every  county.  His  delays  to 
push  the  advance  already  inaugurated  by  his 
predecessor,  were  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
concentration  of  the  enemy  on  his  front. 
Their  strength  in  the  field  and  in  fortifica- 
tions was  so  great  that  it  became  necessary 
to  augment  his  own  strength  fully  fifty  per 
cent,  beyond  what  was  first  contemplated  as 
necessary  to  carry  the  war  into  Tennessee. 
Hence,  the  powerful  reenforcements  detailed 
to  his  department  during  December.  Hence, 
also,  the  creation,  Dec.  2od,  of  the  new  de- 
partment of  Cairo,  which  embraced  Southern 
Illinois,  that  portion  of 
Kentucky  lying  west  of  the 
Cumberland  river  and  the 
tier  of  counties  in  Missouri  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  river  south  of  Cape  Girardeau. 
Of  this  department  General  Grant  assumed 
command.  He  at  once  prepared  for  the  bril- 
liant campaign  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland that  quickly  followed,  by  which  the 
enemy's  lines  were  cut,  his  strong  positions 
at  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  so  entirely 
turned  as  to  compel  their  hasty  evacuation, 
and  his  entire  occupation  of  Kentucky 
soil  rendered  worse  than  a  defeat,  since 
his  retreat  opened  the  way  to  Nashville,  at 
once. 


The  Department  of 
Cairo. 


The  Fight  at  Mun- 
fordsville. 


General  Buell  telegraph- 
ed to  headquarters  under 
date  of  December  18th  as 
follows : 

"  McCook's  division  is  at  Mnnfordsville,  General 
Mitchell  at  Bacon's  Creek.  Zollicoffer  is  either  re- 
treating across  the  Cumberland  river  or  is  prepar- 
ing to  do  so  at  the  approach  of  any  superior  force. 

"  General  McCook  reported  that  the  rebels  at- 
tacked my  pickets  in  front  of  the  railroad  bridge  at 
two  o'clock  to-day.  The  picket  consisted  of  four 
companies  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  Colonel 
Willieh,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Van  Trebra. 
Their  forces  consisted  of  one  regiment  of  Texan 
rangers,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  battery 
of  six  guns.  Our  loss  was,  Lieutenant  Sachs  and 
eight  enlisted  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The 
rebel  loss  was  thirty-three  killed,  including  the  Colo- 
nel of  the  Texan  rangers,  and  about  fifty  wounded. 
The  rebels  retreated  ingloriously." 

The  skirmish  here  referred  to  amounted  to 
a  well  ordered  battle  on  a  small  scale.  It 
occurred  at  Rowlett's  Station,  south  of  Muu- 
fordsville.  A  rebel  force  under  Brigadier- 
General  T.  C.  Hindman,  of  General  Hardee's 
division,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  Ark- 
ansas volunteers,  one  of  Texan  cavalry  and  a 
four  gun  battery,  advanced  to  force  the  Fed- 
eral pickets  back  over  Green  river  and  to  de- 
stroy a.  uewly  erected  bridge  over  the  stream. 
Colonel  Willich's  regiment — the  Thirty-sec- 
ond Indiana,  composed  exclusively  of,  and 
commanded  by,  Germans — held  the  Federal 
advance,  and  bad  thrown  four  companies  as 
pickets  forward  to  the  station.  Shortly  after 
one  o'clock  Dec.  18th,  the  scouts  reported 
rebels  in  the  woods  around,  when  two  com- 
panies (Second  and  Third)  wTere  ordered  for- 
ward by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trebra  to  skir- 
mish— the  remaining  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment at  the  same  time  being  called  to  the 
field.  The  skirmishers  pressed  the  enemy  so 
hard  and  so  effectually  as  to  drive  his  recon- 
noitering  advance  back  half  a  mile  to  his 
main  line.  A  section  of  the  Texas  cavalry 
then  suddenly  dashed  forward  showing  the 
gallant  Germans  that  they  must  fight  their 
way  back.  The  retreat  was  in  solid  square 
over  an  open  field,  into  which  the  cavalry, 
confident  in  numbers  and  strength,  dashed 
with  reckless  spirit.  The  ruse  succeeded: 
the  two  remaining  companies,  posted  in  the 
woods  on  each  side  of  the  field,  opened  on 
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the  cavalry  with  fatal  effect.  The  horsemen 
•were  brought  to  a  stand,  when  their  infantry 
supports  came  forward.  At  the  same  time 
the  six  companies  of  the  Indianians  left  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  took  flank  posi- 
tions, right  and  left,  and  the  fight  for  one 
hour  was  most  obstinately  contested.  Sev- 
eral times  the  enemy  feigned  retreat  to  draw 
the  Federals  under  their  artillery  fire  but 
did  not  succeed.  Hopeless  in  this  their  bat- 
tery finally  opened  from  its  masked  position, 
with  all  its  power,  covering  a  second  charge 
by  the  Texans.  Hard  pressed  the  Germans 
fell  back  slowly  but  in  perfect  order, 
until  relieved  by  the  advance  of  two 
regiments  from  McCook's  division,  under  his 
own  command.  The  enemy,  in  turn,  retired 
from  this  demonstration,  badly  cut  up  by  the 
guns  of  Captains  Stone's  and  Cutter's  batte- 
ries. Colonel  Terry  of  the  Texan  cavalry 
was  killed  in  gallantly  striving  to  cover  the 
retrograde  movement.  [Hindman  in  his  re- 
port stated  that  Terry  was  killed  in  leading 
the  first  assault.] 

In  this  affair  Willich's 
men  behaved  with  com- 
mendable courage  and  dis- 
cipline. They  maintained  the  field  only  by 
excellent  handling.  Colonel  Willich  arrived 
on  the  ground  when  the  enemy  was  pressing 
his  companies  back  at  the  last  assault.  His 
presence  kept  all  cool  and  determined.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Trebra  acted  throughout  with 
skill  and  good  judgment. 

The  Federal  loss  was  eleven  killed,  and 
twenty-one  wounded.  Lieutenant  Max  Sachs, 
of  company  C,  was  pierced  by  six  balls.  The 
enemy's  loss  is  not  known.  Hindman  report- 
ed it  as  four  killed,  and  ten  wounded.  Con- 
sidering that,  there  wTas  much  close  quarter 
fighting  —  that  the  Germans  fought  chiefly 
under  cover  of  the  woods — that  the  regiment 
was  armed  with  the  Belgian  musket,  which 
the  men  handled  with  great  efficiency — the 
mere  statement  of  Hindman  to  the  contrary, 
does  not  forbid  the  supposition  of  serious 
loss  on  the  enemy's  part. 

That  Hindman's  force  was  not  captured 
entire,  or  cut  to  pieces,  was  owing  to  orders 
not  to  cross  Green  river,  so  as  to  bring  on  an 
engagement.     McCook  marched  with  his  en- 
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tire  division  from  Bacon  creek  to  Munfords- 
ville  on  the  day  of  the  fight.  His  men  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  pushing  over 
to  engage  the  enemy ;  but,  two  regiments — 
the  Forty-ninth  Ohio  and  Thirty-ninth  Indi- 
ana—  were  permitted  to  cross  in  order  to 
save  "Willich's  men  from  defeat. 

Much  interest  centered 
in  the  movements  of  Zolli- 
coffer.  His  advance  to 
the  Cumberland  river  during  the  second  wTeek 
of  December,  was  followed  by  reeuforce- 
ments,  until  his  troops  numbered  about  six 
thousand  strong.  With  this  force  he  prepar- 
ed, by  entrenching  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
at  the  junction  with  White  Oak  creek,  about 
six  miles  from  Somerset,  to  retain  such  a  po- 
sition in  Kentucky  as  would  hold  Thomas' 
forces  in  check.  Schcepfl",  after  his  Wild  Cat 
success,  was  ordered  to  Somerset.  The  move- 
ment against  Cumberland  Gap  was  thus  ar- 
rested. Buell's  design  was  to  use  the  divi- 
sion of  Thomas  as  a  flank  and  rear  advance 
upon  Bowling  Green.  To  this  end  the  East- 
ern Tennessee  campaign  was  at  least  tempo- 
rarily abandoned.  The  Confederates,  quick 
to  detect  the  strategy,  were  as  quick  to  profit 
by  it, 

General  Johnston  at  once  ordered -Zolli- 
coffer  to  assume  the  offensive  by  taking  such 
a  position  as  would  retain  Thomas  from  his 
flank  advance.  The  choice  was  made  of  the 
very  strong  position  on  the  Cumberland,  at 
and  opposite  Mill  Springs,  where  natural  bar- 
riers were  quickly  transformed  into  almost 
impregnable  fastnesses.  At  this  point  the 
Confederate  sympathisers  from  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky gathered  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
the  rebel  camjj  soon  became  a  terror  to  the 
Southern  tier  of  counties.  Atrocities  of  every 
conceivable  nature  were  perpetrated,  seem- 
ingly upon  friend  and  foe  alike.  "  Zollicof- 
fer's  Den"  soon  assumed  its  place  in  history 
as  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  life. 

The  withdrawal,  by  Bu- 
ell,  of  Nelson  from  his  ca- 
reer   of    successes    in    the 
west  fork  of  the  Big  Sanely,  left  that  region 
open  to  Confederate  occupancy.     Humphrey 
Marshall,  a  leading  citizen  of  Kentucky,  hav- 
ing gone  over  to  the  Southern  cause,  opened 
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a  rendezvous  at  Paintsville,  in  Johnson  coun- 
ty, where  he  rapidly  gathered  a  brigade  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Kentuckians,  who,  influenced 
by  his  inflamatory  appeals,  cast  their  fortunes 
with  his  own.  His  friend  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  at  the  same  time,  was  in  command  of 
a  similar  brigade  at  Bowling  Green.  Mar- 
shall was  an  "  old  line  Whig" — Breckenridge 
an  "  old  line  Democrat ;"  they  struck  palms 
when  the  Southern  Confederacy  commanded. 
Life-long  political  enemies  fraternized  with  a 
zeal  indicative  either  of  remarkable  devotion 
to  the  Southern  idea,  or  of  remarkable  reck- 
lessness of  consequences. 

Marshall  was  soon  dis- 
posed of  by  Colonel  Gar- 
land, who  entered  Paints- 
ville January  7th,  with  two  regiments  and 
three  hundred  cavalry.  Hearing  of  this  ap- 
proach, the  rebel  commander  beat  a  rapid 
retreat,  leaving  behind  him  a  strongly  en- 
trenched cainp.  He  was  pursued  by  the 
Federal  cavalry  to  the  mouth  of  Jennis  creek, 
re  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  in  which 
the  rebel  rear  guard  was  badly  worsted. 
rland  followed,  January  9th,  with  eleven 
hundred  men,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy's 
pickets  two  miles  below  Prestonburg.  Mar- 
shall had  made  a  stand  at  the  forks  of  Mid- 
dle creek.  At  noon  of  January  10th,  Gar- 
land was  in  hot  action  with  him.  Marshall 
had  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
and  three  guns,  all  well  posted.  The  fight 
lasted  until  dark — the  Federals  being  reen- 
forced  by  seven  hundred  infantry  from  Paints- 
ville. In  the  night  Humphrey  fled,  leaving 
twenty-seven  of  his  dead  on  the  field.  Gar- 
field occupied  the  village  of  Prestonburg, 
from  which  Nelson  had  but  two  months  be- 
fore driven  "  Cerro  Gordo"  Williams.  This 
was  the  last  of  Marshall  for  some  weeks,  and 
Eastern  Kentucky,  for  the  second  time,  was 
pronounced  "  cleared." 

These  little  affairs,  though  gallantly  exe- 
cuted, served  scarcely  to  arrest  notice. 
All  attention  was  directed  to  the  front  and 
flank  movements  of  Buell's  army.  The  gen- 
eral movement  upon  and  over  the  line  of 
Green  river  did  not  immediately  follow  the 
skirmish  at  Munfordsville,  December  18th. 
Three  weeks  were  spent  in  reconstructing 
the  bridge  at  that  important  point,  so  as  to 
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pass  infantry,  artillery  and  trains  over  with 
freedom,  and  thus  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  a  retreat  as  well  as  an  advance  in 
force.  The  delay,  in  all  probability,  was  ex- 
tended in  order  to  give  time  for  Thomas' 
movements,  designed  to  make  an  end  of  Zol- 
licoffer's demonstration. 

This  Tennessee  leader 
had  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, dated  from  Beech 
Grove,  December  16th,  1861,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  South-eastern  Kentucky,  and 
designed  especially  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
all  against  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
his  hope  to  excite  a  general  uprising,  offering 
his  camp  as  a  rallying  point.  It  accomplish- 
ed nothing  save  to  gather  in  the  rebel  camp 
a  large  number  of  vagabonds  whom  Kentucky 
had  called  citizens,  but  whose  absence  was  a 
source  of  congratulation,  particularly  to  all 
property  holders. 

Thomas  rendezvoused  his 
division — the  4th  of  Buell's 
army  —  at  Columbia,  in 
Adair  county.  The  different  brigade  en- 
campments at  Lebanon,  Bardstown  and  Lou- 
don were  deserted.  He  moved  from  Colum- 
bia via  Jamestown  to  the  Cumberland.  The 
design  was  to  engage  Zollicoffer  upon  the 
front  —  Schoepft'  co-operating  by  advancing 
upon  the  enemy  by  way  of  Fishing  Creek — 
while  a  strong  force  was  to  pass  over  the 
river  to  the  rebel  rear,  reaching  Monticello 
in  time  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  Mill  Springs. 
The  plan  to  bag  the  enemy  en  masse  was  well 
arranged  but  failed  owing  chiefly  to  the  rebel 
counter-movement.  Without  waiting  for  the 
threatened  assault,  Zollicoffer  and  Crittenden 
moved  forward  from  the  camp  at  White  Oak 
creek,  and  engaged  the  Federalists  before 
they  were  prepared  for  it.*     This  disconcert- 

*  An  account  of  the  rebel  movements  written  by 
one  evidently  in  high  command,  and  published  in  a 
Richmond  journal  Feb.  4th,  stated  that  the  want  of 
rations  and  forage  was  so  great  as  to  have  compell- 
ed the  Confederate  abandonment  of  the  campaign 
even  if  Thomas  had  not  advanced.  A  council  of 
commanders  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  18th, 
when  the  attack  on  Thomas  was  determined  upon, 
against,  it  would  appear,  the  judgment  of  several  of 
the  Colonels.  Only  two  days  rations  were  then  in 
camp.    The  attack  resulted  in  a  defeat  only  because 
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ed  Thomas'  plans  so  far  as  to  compel  him  to 

use  all  liis  available  force  and  a  portion  of 

Sckcepff's  command  to  repel  the  attack. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  17th, 
The  Camp  at  Logan's      . .       -T.    ...    _,  .       _,    ,         ,  „ 
„,  the  Ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  II. 

Place. 

L.  McCook ;  the  Second 
Minnesota,  Colonel  II.  P.  VanCleve ;  the 
Tenth  Indiana,  Colonel  M.  D.  Manson;  the 
Fourth  Kentucky,  Colonel  S.  S.  Fry ;  a  bat- 
talion of  the  First  Kentucky  cavalry,  Colonel 
Wolford ;  and  Kinney's  battery,  arrived  at 
Logan's  cross  roads  about  ten  miles  from  the 
rebel  camp  at  Beech  Grove  on  the  Cumber- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek.  The 
march  was  excessively  wearisome,  and  the 
troops  arrived  at  Logan's  place  in  an  exhaust- 
ed condition.  Thomas  there  pitched  his 
camp,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his 
division,  comprising  the  Fourth  and  Tenth 
Kentucky,  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  and  Eigh- 
teenth United  States  regulars,  with  Wetmore's 
battery.  That  evening  he  was  visited  by 
General  Schospff,  whose  command  was  then 
near  to  Somerset,  about  eight  miles  from 
Logan's  farm.  On  Friday  the  Fourteenth 
Ohio,  Colonel  Steedman ;  the  Tenth  Ken- 
tucky, Colonel  Harlan  ;  a  section  of  the  First 
Michigan  Engineers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hus- 
ton, and  a  battery  reached  the  camp  in  a 
greatly  exhausted  condition,  having  marched 
in  a  direct  line  from  Columbia,  constructing 
a  road  as  they  moved.  The  regulars  failed 
to  come  up  in  season  to  particijjate  in  the 
action  or  pursuit. 

Early  Saturday  morning 
the  Fourteenth  Ohio  and 
Tenth  Kentucky  were  dis- 
patched on  a  reconnoissance  to  the  Cumber- 
land river.  They  pushed  on  through  a 
drenching  rain,  close  to  the  rebel  camp  at 
White  Oak  creek,  and  returned  late  in  the 
afternoon,  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
exposure,  to  report  the  enemy  still  in  his  old 
position.  The  same  morning  a  portion  of 
Schcepif  s  force  (Carter's  brigade) — composed 

of  the  death  of  Zollicoffer,  was  the  writer's  opinion. 
The  rebel  press,  however,  charged  treachery  upon 
General  Crittenden  as  the  cause  of  the  unwelcome 
disaster.  This  charge  was  simply  absurd.  Critten- 
den may  have  been  drunk  as  alleged,  but  he  fought 
well  and  retreated  in  good  order  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster  to  his  command. 
54 
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of  the  Twelfth  Kentucky, 
the  First  and  Second  Ten- 
nessee and  Captain  W.  E. 
Standart's  battery — proceeded,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia road,  to  Fishing  creek,  where  they 
awaited  orders.  They  were  soon  directed  to 
report  at  Logan's  place,  and,  wading  the 
swollen  stream,  reached  that  camp  at  midnight 
in  a  wretched  plight.  The  rest  of  Schcepif' s 
force — comprising  the  Seventeenth,  Thirty- 
first  and  Thirty-fifth  Ohio — marched  to  a 
lower  ford  on  Fishing  creek — leaving  the 
Thirty-eighth  Ohio  in  the  camp  at  Somerset, 
to  guard  it.  Attempting  to  cross,  only  one 
regiment  had  reached  the  western  shore  at 
nightfall  when  orders  came  from  Thomas  for 
the  three  regiments  to  return  to  their  camp 
near  Somerset,  where  they  could  be  rendered 
quickly  available  in  case  of  need.  These 
marches  and  counter  marches  it  is  supposed 
were  designed  to  puzzle  the  enemy.  They  at 
least  had  that  result.  Being  informed  that 
the  Federal  forces  were  distributed  in  several 
commands,  the  rebel  council  of  war,  held 
Saturday  evening,  resolved  to  advance  upon 
Logan's  place,  where  they  hoped  to  surprise 
Thomas  and  his  supposed  small  command. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  Federal  reg- 
iments were  distributed  as  follows,  at  and 
around  the  cross  roads  at  Logan's  farm,  viz : 
the  Ninth  Ohio  and  Second  Minnesota  on  the 
right  of  the  road  to  Hart's  ford  ;  on  the  left 
Carter's  brigade ;  in  advance  of  both  and 
between  them  lay  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  the 
Tenth  Indiana  and  Standart's  and  Wetmore's 
batteries.  A  section  (one  hundred  .and  twen- 
ty) of  Wolford's  Kentucky  cavalry,  also  stood 
on  outpost  duty  in  front  of  the  Tenth  India- 
na. The  residue  of  the  cavalry  was  out  on 
scout  and  picket  duty.  The  Fourteenth  Ohio 
and  the  Tenth  Kentucky  lay  away  to  the 
north-east  of  the  cross  roads,  about  eight 
miles  distance  on  detached  duty.  The  force 
at  Thomas'  immediate  call  was,  therefore, 
but  seven  regiments,  tiiree  batteries  and  a 
battalion  of  cavalry. 

Upon  these,  the  Confed- 
erates   advanced,    on    the 
morning  of  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 19th.     Under  the  command-in-chief  of 
General  Crittenden,  they  left  their  entrench- 
ed  camp    Saturday  night   after    dark ;    but, 
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owing  to  the  almost  impassable  condition  of 
the  roads,  it  was  three  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing before  the  rebel  advance  (Zollicofler's 
brigade,  composed  of  four  regiments  and  a 
battery  of  four  guns)  arrived  within  one  mile 
of  the  Federal  pickets.  There  they  halted, 
awaiting,  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  the  coming  up 
of  the  rest  of  their  force  under  General  Car- 
roll. It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock  before  the 
Federal  pickets  (Wolford's  cavalry)  were 
driven  in.  The  cavalry  fell  back  to  their 
lines,  and  reenforced  to  a  battalion,  again 
rode  forward  to  engage  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  foraging  party.  They  advanced  down 
the  Mill  Spring  road  to  discover  the  enemy's 
heavy  columns  coming  on  over  the  hills. 
The  alarm  was  quickly  given,  and  a  half 
hour  sufficed  to  dispose  the 
entire  seven  Federal  regi- 
ments in  position  to  re- 
ceive their  not  unwelcome  assailants.  The 
Tenth  Indiana,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W.  C.  Kise,  moved  forward  to 
the  support  of  its  two  companies  stationed 
as  pickets  one  mile  in  advance  on  the  direct 
road  to  the  Cumberland.*  It  arrived  on  the 
ground  to  find  the  pickets  hotly  engaged. 
Colonel  Kise  quickly  threw  his  force  into  the 
woods,  five  couqjanies  to  the  right  of  the 
road  and  five  to  the  left.  The  battle  then 
opened  in  earnest.  The  Indianians  held 
their  ground  firmly  and  kept  the  infuriated 
enemy  at  bay,  but  suffered  severely.  Four 
rebel  regiments  were  held  by  their  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  when  Colonel  Kise  observed 
cavalry  flanking  him  on  the  right.     He  or- 

*  This  statement  varies  from  General  Thomas'  offi- 
cial report.  He  said :  ,;  Upon  my  arrival  on  the 
field,  I  found  the  Tenth  Indiana  fornied  in  front  of 
their  encampment,  apparently  awaiting  orders,  when 
I  ordered  them  forward  to  the  support  of  the  Fourth 
Kentucky,  which  was  the  only  regiment  then  engaged." 
Our  statement,  we  believe,  however,  to  be  correct. 
The  account  of  every  correspondent  on  the  field 
gives  to  the  Indianians  the  honor  of  being  first  in  the 
field.  Colonel  Kise,  in  his  report,  explicitly  nar- 
rates the  movements  to  the  field,  to  the  support  of 
his  pickets,  and  he  also  explicitly  states  that  he 
fought  until  his  right  wing  was  forced  to  retire 
(about  half  an  hour)  before  the  Kentuckians  came  to 
his  help.  Thomas'  report  evidently  was  grounded 
upon  partial  information. 
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dered  his  right  wing  com- 
panies to  fall  back  upon 
his  left.  At  that  moment 
the  Fourth  Kentucky  sprung  into  the  field  ut- 
tering a  shout  which  made  the  woods  echo 
with  one  wild  huzza.  This  regiment  was  com- 
posed of  new  troops,  but  hearts  of  fire  burned 
beneath  every  gray  coat,  and  they  fought  with 
unflinching  fury.  Their  Colonel  passed  along 
the  lines  inspiriting  all  by  his  example. 
These  two  regiments  sustained  the  unequal 
conflict  alone  for  a  half  hour  after  the  Ken- 
tuckians came  into  the  field  on  the  Indiani- 
ans' left  wing  ;  when  Colonel  Manson,  com- 
manding the  brigade,  was  forced  to  fall  slow- 
ly back  to  escape  being  outflanked.  Colonel 
McCook's  forces — the  Ninth  Ohio  and  Second 
Minnesota — were  then  thrown  into  the  con- 
flict, the  Minnesotians  occupying  the  ground 
just  vacated  by  the  retiring  troops  ;  while 
the  Ninth  Ohio,  passing  to  the  left,  checked 
the  enemy's  attempted  flank  movement. 
This  regiment  —  "  McCook's  own"  —  was 
composed  almost  wholly  of  Germans,  and 
like  all  Teutonic  regiments,  knew  better 
how  to  advance  than  to  retreat.  The  Ger- 
mans soon  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
their  foe —  a  small  field  about  eighty  yards  wide 
intervening,  while  the  rebels  held  a  corn  crib, 
a  log  house  and  stable  in  the  field,  only  fifty 
yards  away.  In  the  woods  beyond  '  and 
along  the  fence  bounding  the  field,  the  ene- 
my found  excellent  cover,  and  used  it  with 
spirit.  The  Minnesota  men,  holding  what 
then  was  the  Federal  right  wing,  fought  with 
astonishing  intrepidity,  not  only  holding  in 
check  the  three  regiments  on  their  front,  but 
pressing  back  their  lines  to  their  first  posi- 
tion.    McCook,  in  his  report,  said  : 

•'  Along  the  lines  of  each  of  the  regiments,  and 
from  the  enemy's  front  a  hot  and  deadly  fire  was 
opened.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  Minnesota  regi- 
ment the  contest  was,  at  first,  almost  hand  to  hand 
—the  enemy  and  the  Minnesota  men  poking  their 
guns  through  the  same  fence  at  each  other.  How 
ever,  before  the  fight  continued  long  in  this  way, 
that  portion  of  the  enemy  contending  with  the  Sec- 
ond Minnesota  retired  in  good  order  ',o  some  rail 
piles  hastily  thrown  together — the  point  from  which 
they  had  first  advanced  upon  the  Fourth  Kentucky. 
This  portion  of  the  enemy  obstinately  maintaining 
its  position,  and  the  balance  remaining  as  before 
described,  (in  front  of  the  Ninth  Ohio.)     A  desper- 
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ate  fire  was  continued  for 
about  thirty  minutes  with  seem- 
ingly doubtful  res.ult.  The  im- 
portance of  possessing  the  log  house,  stable  and 
corn  crib  becoming  apparent,  companies  A,  B,  C 
and  D  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  were  ordered  to  flank  the 
enemy's  extreme  left  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
house.  This  done,  still  the  enemy  stood  firm  to  his 
position  and  cover." 

The  Fourth  Kentucky  and  Tenth  Indiana 
kept  the  field  to  the  last.  McCook's  two 
regiments  were  about  in  the  position  first 
held  by  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Manson,  and 
from  which  it  had  been  temporarily  driven. 
But,  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  Ken- 
tuckiaus  walked  into  the  fight  along  with 
McCook's  men,  taking  position  on  their  left. 
The  Tenth  Indiana  men  were,  still  divided, 
cne  half  on  each  wing  of  the  Kentuckians. 
The  enemy  appearing  on  the  Kentucky  left, 
General  Thomas  (who  was  on  the  field  order- 
ing the  entire  battle)  directed  the  regiment 
(Tenth  Indiana)  to  consolidate  and  move  to 
that  part  of  the  field  threatened.  It  jessed 
promptly  to  the  line  of  battle  and  again  be- 
came obstinately  engaged.  After  a  half 
hour's  struggle,  the  rebels  were  forced  from 
their  rail  fence  defense  back  into  the  woods 
beyond  —  the  Indianians  bayonetting  some 
of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  enemy  through 
the  fence.  Tins  success  was  followed  by  the 
regiments  again  changing  location,  this  time 
to  the  Kentucky  right,  wffiere  the  conflict 
was  very  stubborn. 

This  was  the  moment  which  decided  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  The  roar  of  arms  was  an- 
swered by  the  lightning  and  thunder  of  Hea- 
ven's artillery.  The  showers  of  balls  went 
hissing  and  cutting  through  limbs  and  under- 
growth like  the  deluge  of  rain  which  came 
down  as  if  to  wipe  out  the  blood-stains 
everywhere  marking  the  soil.  The  enemy's 
artillery  (four  guns)  having  a  good  position 
on  a  rise  of  ground  beyond  the  field,  played 
rapidly  but  harmlessly  into  the  woods — the 
round  shot  and  canister  cutting  the  tree  tops, 
so  badly  were  the  guns  served.  A  section 
of  Kinney's  battery,  stationed  on  the  Fourth 
Kentucky's  left,  during  the  second  stage  of 
the  conflict,  was  worked  with  precision,  and 
worried  the  enemy's  ranks  wherever  they  ap- 
peared en  maxae. 
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Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
last  stages  of  the  battle, 
referred  to  by  Thomas,  in 
his  report  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  regiments  had  gained 
their  positions,  the  enemy  opened  a  most  deter-min- 
ed  and  galling  fire,  which  was  returned  by  our 
troops  in  the  same  spirit,  and  for  nearly  half-an-hour 
the  contest  was  maintained,  on  both  sides,  in  the 
most  obstinate  manner.  At  this  time,  the  Twelfth 
Kentucky  (Colonel  W.  A.  Haskins)  and  the  Tennes- 
see brigade  (Carter's)  reached  the  field  to  the  left 
of  the  Second  Minnesota,  and  opened  their  fire  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  then  began  to  fall 
back.  The  Second  Minnesota  kept  up  a  most  gall- 
ing fire  in  front,  and  the  Ninth  Ohio  charged  the  en- 
emy on  the  right,  with  fixed  bayonets,  turned  their 
flank  and  drove  them  from  the  field — their  wln-le 
line  giving  way  and  retreating  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion.'' 

That  charge  of  the  Germans  settled  the 

strife.     McCook   gave    the    order   to    empty 

guns  and  fix  bayonets.     Then,  moving  along 

in  front,  he  cried  :  "  My  invincible  Germans, 

f!ntr<je!"     With  a  shout,  the  regiment  to  a 

man  leaped  from  cover,  and  dashed  over  the 

field.     The  enemy  stood  but  a  moment.     The 

log  house,  barn,  &c,  were  abandoned — only 

about  a  score  of  rebels  standing  to  be  bayo- 

netted  and  crushed  by  the  advancing  host. 

This  shock  caused  the  whole  Confederate  line 

to  waver.     Then  the  rest  of  the  Federal  line, 

fairly  blazing  in   its  fire,   burst   from   cover 

and   advanced.     In   a  moment  the   rout   of 

their  foe  was  complete,  and  the    battle  of 

Mill  Spring  was  won.* 

The  pursuit  was  unwor- 
.  .      .  ..  The  Pursuit, 

thy    ot   the  gallant    army. 

Confessing  the  enemy  to  have  retreated  "  in 
disorder,"  Thomas  yet  gave  no  excuse  for  the 
inefficient  pursuit  made.  Wolford's  cavalry, 
dismounting,  had  fought  with  efficiency  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Tenth  Indiana ;  their  horses 
were,  therefore,  fresh.  The  Tennessee  brigade 
(Carter's)  was  quite  fresh,  having  fought  but 
little  and  having  marched  but  a  short  dis- 
tance. Nor  were  any  of  the  regiments  most 
engaged  too  exhausted  for  a  vigorous  and 
dashing  assault  upon  the  flying  mass.     Tho- 


*  This  battle,  like  many  others  of  the  war,  was 
misnamed.  It  was  not  fought  within  eight  miles  of 
Mill  Spring.  It  should  be  called  the  Baitle  of  Lo- 
gan's Farm. 
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ruas  stated   that,   as  soon 

ThePnrsuit.  &g     the      regiments      couM 

be  re-formed  and  their  cartridge  boxes 
refilled  "  an  advance"  was  ordered  ;  but  the 
movement,  executed  evidently  with  great 
military  precision,  was  not  rapid  enough  to  do 
the  disorganized  enemy  any  harm,  and  he 
escaped  to  his  White  Oak  creek  entrench- 
ments with  no  loss  from  pursuit.  The  Fede- 
ral advance,  early  in  the  afternoon,  came  up 
to  the  entrenched  camp,  and,  deploying  in 
formal  line-of-battle  a  furious  cannonade  was 
kept  up  until  dark,  by  Standards,  Wetmore's 
and  Kinney's  batteries.  An  instantaneous 
assault  would  have  secured  the  entire  Con- 
federate force.  When  Monday  morning  came 
the  Federal  regiments  —  strengthened  by 
Schcepff's  command,  by  the  Fourteenth 
Ohio  and  the  Tenth  Kentucky — prepared  for 
the  assault.  At  the  word,  a  simultaneous 
rush  was  made  along  the  entire  Federal 
line ;  the  hills  were  mounted,  the  trenches 
passed,  the  embankments  scaled,  to  find 
the  camp  property  there  but  not  a  man 
for  its  defense.  Twelve  guns  with  caissons 
well  fiiled,  one  battery  wagon,  two  forges, 
considerable  ammunition  and  a  promiscuous 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  muskets ;  one 
thousand  mules  and  horses,  a  considerable 
stock  of  rough  commissary  stores;  the  entire 
camp  and  garrison  equippage,  fell  into  Fede- 
ral hands.  Their  destruction  would  have 
announced  to  the  assailants  the  evacuation 
going  on;  hence,  all  the  property  and  mate- 
rid  were  left  comparatively  intact.  The 
enemy  had  escaped  over  the  river  by  the  use 
of  a  single  steamer,  which,  having  been  de- 
stroyed after  it  had  answered  for  the  safety 
of  the  entire  rebel  force,  left  Thomas  no 
means  of  crossing  for  further  pursuit.  The 
rebel  force  then  retired  at  leisure. 

The  losses  in  this  battle 
The  Losses.     ' 

were  not  as  severe  as  might 

have  been  inferred  from  fiie  obstinate  nature 

of  the  fight.     Thomas  reported  his  casualties 

as  follows:     • 

Kiilel.     Wuu  did. 
Niuth  Ohio 6  28 

Second  Minnesota 12  33 

Fourth  Kentucky 9  52 

Tenth  Iudiaua 10  75 

Wellbrd's  cavalry 3  19 

Total 39  207 


The  Rebel  Force 
Engaged. 


The  wounded  included  thirteen  commis- 
sioned officers.  Only  one  commissioned 
officer  (of  Wolford's  cavalry)  was  killed. 

Thomas  also  reported  the  rebel  loss  to  be 
one  hundred  and  ninety  killed  and  left  on 
the  field,  including  General  Zollicofter  ;  sixty- 
two  wounded,  left  on  the  field,  and  eighty- 
nine  prisoners  not  wounded.  As  many  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  borne  ofi"  the  field 
by  the  enemy,  the  above  does  not  correctly 
represent  the  Confederate  losses.  The  real 
casualties  were  not  made  public  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities. 

The  rebel  forces  which 
marched  out  to  assail 
Thomas  were  ascertained 
to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Under  Zollicolfer :  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi, 
Colonel  Walthall ;  Nineteenth  Tennessee, 
Colonel  Cummings;  Twentieth  Tennessee, 
Captain  Battle  ;  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee,  Cap- 
tain Stanton,  and  a  battery  of  four  guns,  Cap- 
tain Kutledge. 

Under  General  Carroll  :  Seventeenth  Ten- 
nessee, Colonel  Newman  ;  Twenty  -  eighth 
Tennessee,  Colonel  Munger  ;  Twenty-ninth 
Tennessee,  Colonel  Powell,  with  a  battery  of 
two  guns,  Captain  McClung. 

The  reserve  consisted  of  the  Sixteenth  Ala- 
bama, Colonel  Wood,  and  two  battalions  of 
cavalry.  Two  battalions  moved  in  Zollicoifer's 
advance.  Several  independent  companies  of 
"rangers"  and  "  mountain  boys"  also  held  a 
place  in  the  advance  column.  All  told  in 
numbers,  the  force  under  General  Crittenden, 
which  assailed  Thomas'  brigades,  was  about 
ten  thousand  strong. 

Demoralized  beyond  hope  of  reorganization, 
the  rebels  quickly  retreated  from  their  fortifi- 
cations at  Mill  Springs,  leaving  no  further 
work  for  Thomas,  in  that  quarter,  except  to 
push  on  into  East  Tennessee  by  Pound  Gap, 
or  Walker's  Gap,  or  by  the  direct  route  to 
Huntsville,  passing  Cumberland  Gap  to  the 
west.  But,  the  exciting  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign then  progressing  iqj  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers,  impelled  Buell  to 
divert  the  division  from  further  progress 
toward  Knoxville.  It  soon  reversed  its 
order  of  march  by  again  co-operating  with 
the  advance  against  Bowling  Green  and 
Nashville. 
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Affairs  in  the  Confede- 
rate States  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year  1861  were,  if  "  the  pa- 
pers" are  authority,  neither  hopeless  nor  un- 
satisfactory. President  Davis  in  bjs  procla- 
matiou  setting  apart  November  15th  as  a  Fast 
day,  used  the  terms  "  fasting,  humiliation  aad 
prayer ;"  but,  the  general  tone  of  the  invoca- 
tion was  one  of  thanks  for  victory  won.  As 
compared  with  his  first  proclamation  for  a 
Fast  day  (June  13th,  1861)  the  second  gave 
evidence  of  a  slight  jDrogress  toward  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  for  it  embodied  the  word 
"  humiliation."  The  first  did  not — it  prayed 
standing  ;  the  second  brought  the  Confeder- 
ates to  their  knees,  and,  in  that  respectT  leaves 
us  to  infer  that  there  was  less  confidence  in 
their  hearts  than  their  words  of  victories  won 
would  imply. 

The  tone  of  the  South- 
ern press  was  not  improved 
— it  literally  could  be  no 
more  malignant.  In  this  it  reflected  the  para- 
mount feeling  ap2>arently  prevalent  in  all 
white  circles.  From  the  lips  of  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  from  male  and  female,  from 
old  and  young,  burst  a  volcano  of  epithet  and 
imprecation  upon  '  the  Yankees'  that  would 
have  beiru  appalling  to  one  not  well  versed  in 
Southern  idioms ;  but,  that  was  less  an  evi- 
dence of  devotion  to  their  cause  than  of 
hate  of  rivals.  For  many  years  the  growing 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  Free  States  had 
been  resented  by  an  openly  expressed  scorn 
of  a  free  society ;  "  Yankee"  became  a  word 
to  imply  something  mean  and  inferior.     Of 


Vindietiv  u  :ss  toward 
the  North. 


Vindictiveness  to- 
wards the  North. 


course  it  did  not  prevent 
the  South  from  being  de- 
pendent on  that  very  class 
for  their  best  schools,  their  best  teachers  and 
preachers,  their  best  commerce  and  their  best 
hopes  for  the  future.  Their  terms  of  oppro- 
brium simply  served  to  indicate  that  under- 
tone of  scurrility  and  insolence  which  a  slave 
ownership  ever  has  and  ever  will  engender. 
But,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  the  effect  was 
none  the  less  deplorable.  The  vocabulary 
of  vile  terms  was  exhausted — new  words  were 
coined  and  phrases  compounded — all  in  the 
endeavor  to  give  utterance  to  their  senti- 
ments towarcs  the  Northern  people.  When 
words  and  utterance  failed  Southern  "  la- 
dies" would  spit  upon  such  'Yankees'  as 
came  in  their  way — would  lift  their  skirts 
in  passing  that  they  should  not  be  contami- 
ted  by  the  touch  of  Yankee  breeches.  It  was 
laughable  yet  painful,  proving  as  it  did  the 
existence  of  a  demoralization  in  Southern  so- 
ciety incompatible  with  personal  dignity  and 
public  purity.  We  leave  it  for  others  to 
speculate  on  the  influences  which  contributed 
to  effect  such  a  demoralization  ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  chronicle  the  fact  of  its  presence. 

This  general  defamation 
of  the  North,  of  the  Feder- 
al-Executive and  of  its  agents  was  sedulously 
encouraged  by  the  leaders  and  the  press  of 
the  South,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  tilled 
the  ranks  of  their  army,  and  inspired  their 
troops  with  that  kind  of  courage  which  springs 
from  hate.  Keep  the  people  up  to  the  point 
of  detestation  and  it  would   be  easy  to  raise 
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troops,  to  extort  taxes,  to 
The  secret  of  it.  impose  burdens,  and  to  ex- 
act obedience.  For  any  feeling  of  respect 
toward  their  enemy  to  gain  even  a  momenta- 
ry ascendancy  was  worse  than  a  defeat; 
hence,  we  are  not  surprised  that  no  occasion 
was  left  unimproved  where  misrepresentation, 
defamation  and  false  inference  could  avail  to 
influence  the  public  mind.  There  was  reason 
in  their  madness  but,  alas,  the  people  of  the 
South  did  not  perceive  the  subtle  influences 
at  work  upon  them. 

The  Message  of  Jefferson 

Message  of  -p^    ^    thfi    Confederate 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Congress  which  re-assem- 
bled in  adjourned  session,  at  Richmond,  Nov. 
18th,  gave  the  Confederate  views  and  sum- 
mary of  events.  We  may  transfer  it  at  length, 
that  our  readers  may  have  before  them  the 
revolutionary  side  of  the  story  and  argument : 
"  To  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  : 

"  The  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  your 
adjournment  have  brought  us  so  near  the  close  of 
the  year  that  we  are -now  able  to  sum  up  its  general 
results.  The  retrospect  is  such  as  should  fill  the 
hearts  of  our  people  with  gratitude  to  Providence, 
for  liis  kind  interposition  in  their  behalf.  Abundant 
yields  have  rewarded  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist, 
whilst  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  never  so  prosperous  as  now.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  times  have  called  into  existence  new 
branches  of  manufactures,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  activity  of  those  heretofore  in  operation. 
The  means  of  the  Confederate  States  for  manufac- 
turing the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  within 
themselves,  increase  as  the  conflict  continues,  and 
we  are  gradually  becoming  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  supply  of  such  military  stoies 
and  munitions  as  are  indispensable  for  war. 

"  The  operations  of  the  army,  soon  to  be  partially 
interrupted  by  the  approaching  winter,  have  afford- 
ed a  protection  to  the  country  and  shed  a  glorious 
luster  upon  its  arms  through  the  trying  vicissitudes 
of  more  than  one  arduous  campaign,  which  entitle 
our  brave  volunteers  to  our  praise  and  gratitude. 
From  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  period 
the  war  has  been  enlarging  its  proportions  and  ex- 
panding its  boundaries  so  as  to  include  new  fields. 
The  conflict  now  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  confines  of  Missouri  and  Arizona, 
yet  sudden  calls  from  the  remotest  points  for  mili- 
tary aid  have  been  met  with  promptness  enough  not 
only  to  avert  disaster  in  the  face  of  superior  num- 
bers, but  also  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  invasion  from 


Message  of 
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the  border.  Wheu  the  war  com- 
menced, the  enemy  were  pos- 
sessed of  certain  strategic 
points  and  strong  places  in  the  Confederate  States. 
Thej'  greatly  exceeded  us  in  numbers,  in  available  re- 
sources, and  in  the  supplies  necessary  for  war. 
Military  establishments  had  long  been  organized, 
and  were  completed.  The  navy,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  army,  once  common  to  both,  were  in  their 
possession.  To  meet  all  this  we  had  to  create  not 
only  an  army  in  the  face  of  war  itself,  but  also  mili- 
tary establishments  necessary  to  equip  and  place  it 
in  the  field.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  subject  of 
gratulation  that  the  spirit  of  the  volunteer,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  have  enabled  us,  under 
Providence,  to  grapple  successfully  with  these  diffi- 
culties. 

"  A  succession  of  glorious  victories,  at  Bethel, 
Bull  Run,  Manassas,  Springfield,  Lexington,  Lees- 
burg  and  Belmont,  has  checked  the  wicked  invasion 
which  greed  of  gain  and  the  unhallowed  lust  of 
power  brought  upon  our  soil,  and  has  proved  that 
numbers  cease  to  avail  wheu  directed  against  a  peo- 
ple fighting  for  the  sacred  right  of  self-government 
and  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

"  After  more  than  seven  months  of  war,  the  ene- 
my have  not  only  failed  to  extend  their  occupancy 
of  Cur  soil,  but  new  States  and  Territories  have 
been  added  to  our  Confederacy.  While,  instead  of 
their  threatening  march  of  unchecked  conquest, 
they  have  been  driven  at  more  than  one  point  to 
assume  the  defensive  ;  and  upon  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  two  belligerents  as  to  men,  military 
means  and  financial  condition,  the  Confederate 
States  are  relatively  much  stronger  now  than  when 
the  struggle  commenced.  Since  your  adjournment, 
the  people  of  Missouri  have  conducted  the  war  in 
the  face  of  almost  unparalleled  difficulties  with  a 
spirit  and  success  alike  worthy  of  themselves  and 
of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  struggling. 

"  Since  that  time  Kentucky,  too,  has  become  the 
theater  of  active  hostilities.  The  Federal  forces 
have  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  her  right  to 
be  neutral,  and  have  insisted  upon  making  her  a 
party  to  the  war,  but  have  invaded  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  Confederate  States.  Out- 
rages of  the  most  despotic  character  have  been  per- 
petrated upon  her  people.  Some  of  her  most  emi- 
nent citizens  have  been  seized  and  borne  away  to 
languish  in  foreign  prisons,  without  knowing  who 
were  their  accusers,  or  the  specific  charges  made 
against  them,  while  others  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes,  their  families  and  property 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  distant  lands.  Finding  that  the 
Confederate  States  were  about  to  be  invaded 
through  Kentucky,  and  that  her  people,  after  being 
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deceived  into  a  mistaken  securi- 
ty, were  unarmed  and  in  danger 
of  being  subjugated  by  the  Fed" 
eral  forces,  our  armies  were  marched  into  that  State 
to  repel  the  enemy  and  prevent  their  occupation  of 
certain  strategic  points  which  would  have  given 
them  great  advantages  in  the  contest — a  step  which 
was  not  only  justified  by  the  necessity  of  self-de- 
fense on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  also 
by  a  desire  to  aid  the  people  of  Kentucky.  It  was 
never  intended  by  the  Confederate  Government  to 
conquer  or  coerce  the  people  of  that  State,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  declared  by  our  generals  that 
they  would  withdraw  their  troops  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  do  likewise.  Proclamation  was 
also  made  of  our  desire  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  intention  to  abide  by  the  wishes 
of  her  people  as  soon  as  they  were  free  to  express 
their  opinions.  These  declarations  were  approved 
by  me,  and  I  should  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  ef- 
fects of  the  march  of  our  troops  into  Kentucky  if  it 
should  aid  in  giving  to  her  people  liberty  of  choice 
and  a  free  opportunity  to  decide  their  own  destiny 
according  to  their  own  will. 

"  The  army  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pros- 
ecuting the  great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
but  the  navy  has  also  been  effective  in  full  propor- 
tion to  its  means.  The  naval  officers,  deprived  to 
a  great  extent  of  an  opportunity  to  make  their  pro- 
fessional skill  available  at  sea,  have  served  with 
commendable  zeal  and  gallantry  on  shore  and  upon 
island  waters,  further  detail  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secsetary  of  War. 

"  In  the  transportation  of  the  mails  many  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  which  will  be  found  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The 
absorption  of  the  ordinary  means  of  transportation 
for  the  movement  of  tioops  and  military  supplies, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads  for 
the  accumulation  of  business,  resulting  both  from 
military  operations  and  the  obstruction  of  water 
communication  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
the  failure  and  even  refusal  of  contractors  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  their  agreements,  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  inaugurating  so  vast  and  compli- 
cated a  system  as  that  which  requires  postal  facili- 
ties for  every  town  and  village  in  a  Territory  so 
extended  as  ours,  have  all  combined  to  impede  the 
best  directed  efforts  of  the  Postmaster  -  General, 
whose  zeal,  industry  and  ability,  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost  extent.  Some  of  these  difficulties  can 
only  be  overcome  by  time  and  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  country  upon  the  restoration  of  peace, 
but  others  may  be  remedied  by  legislation,  and  your 
attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendatiou  contain- 
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ed  in  the  report  of  the  head  of 
that  department. 

"  The  condition  of  the  treas- 
ury will,  doubtless,  be  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry 
on  your  part.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  the  financial 
system  already  adopted  lias  worked  well  so  far,  and 
promises  good  results  for  the  future. 

"  To  the  extent  that  treasury  notes  maybe  issued, 
the  Government  is  enabled  to  borrow  money  with- 
out interest,  and  thus  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  This  extent  is  measured  by  the  portion  of  the 
field  of  circulation  which  these  notes  can  be  made 
to  occupy.  The  proportion  of  the  field  thus  occu- 
pied depends  again  upon  the  amount  of  the  debts 
for  which  they  are  receivable,  and  dues,  not  only 
to  the  Confederate  but  State  Governments,  but  also 
to  corporations  and  indiyiduals,  are  payable  in  this 
medium.  A  large  amount  of  it  may  be  circulated 
at  par.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Confederate  treasury  note  is  fast,  becoming  such  a 
medium.  The  provision  that  these  notes  shall  be 
convertible  into  Confederate  stock,  bearing  eight 
per  cent,  interest,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  in- 
sures them  against  a  depreciation  below  the  value 
of  that  stock,  and  no  considerable  fall  in  that  value 
need  be  feared,  so  long  as  the  interest  shall  be 
punctually  paid.  The  punctual  payment  of  this  in- 
terest has  been  secured  by  the  act  passed  by  you  at 
the  last  session, -imposing  such  a  rate  of  taxation  as 
must  provide  sufficient  means  for  that  purpose. 

"  For  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  means  of  transporting  troops 
and  military  supplies  be  furnished,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  interrupt  the  commercial 
intercourse  betweeu  our  people,  nor  place  a  check 
upon  their  productive  energies.  To  this  end  the 
means  of  transportation  from  one  section  of  our 
country  to  the  other  must  be  carefully  guarded  and 
improved  ;  and  this  should  be  the  object  of  anxious 
care  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Confederate  Gov- 
ernments, so  far  as  they  have  power  over  the  subject. 
We  have  already  two  main  systems  of  through  trans- 
portation from  north  to  south.  One  from  Eichmond, 
along  the  seaboard  ;  the  other  through  Western  Vir- 
ginia to  New  Orleans.  A  third  might  be  secured 
by  completing  a  link  of  about  forty  miles  between 
Danville,  in  Virginia,  and  Greenborough,  North 
Carolina.  The  construction  of  this  comparatively 
short  line  would  give  us  a  through  route  from  north 
to  south  in  the  interior  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  give  us  access  to  a  population  and  to  military 
resources  from  which  we  are  now  in  a  great  meas- 
ure debarred.  We  should  increase  greatly  the  safe- 
ty and  capacity  of  our  means  for  transporting  men 
and  military  supplies.  If  the  construction  of  the 
road  should,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  as  it  is  in 
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mine,  be  indispensable  for  the 
most  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  restrained  by  the  constitutional 
objection  which  would  attach  to  a  work  for  commer- 
cial purposes ;  and  attention  is  invited  to  the  practica- 
bility of  securing  its  early  completion  by  giving  the 
needful  aid  to  the  company  organized  for  its  con- 
struction and  administration. 

"  If  we  husband  our  means  and  make  a  judicious 
use  of  our  resources,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 
limit  to  the  period  during  which  we  could  conduct 
a  war  against  the  adversary  whom  we  now  encoun- 
ter. The  very  efforts  which  he  makes  to  desolate 
and  invade  us  must  exhaust  his  means,  whilst  they 
serve  to  complete  the  circle  and  diversify  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  industrial  system.  The  reconstruc- 
tion which  he  seeks  to  effect  by  arms  becomes  daily 
more  and  more  palpably  impossible.  Not  only  do 
the  causes  which  induced  us  to  separate  still  last  in 
full  force,  but  they  have  been  strengthened,  and 
whatever  doubt  may  have  lingered  on  the  minds  of 
any  must  have  been  completely  dispelled  by  subse- 
quent events.  If,  instead  a  dissolution  of  a  league, 
it  were  indeed  a  rebellion  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
we  might  find  ample  vindication  for  the  course  we 
have  adopted  in  the  scenes  which  are  now  being  en- 
acted in  the  United  States. 

"  Our  people  now  look  with  contemptuous  aston- 
ishment on  those  with  whom  they  have  been  so  re- 
cently associated.  They  shrink  with  aversion  from 
the  bare  idea  of  renewing  such  a  connection. 

"  When  they  see  a  President  making  war  without 
the  assent  of  Congress — when  they  behold  judges, 
threatened  because  'hey  maintain  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  so  sacred  to  freemen — when  they  see  justice 
and  law  trampled  under  the  armed  heel  of  military 
authority,  and  upright  men  and  innocent  women 
dragged  to  distant  dungeons — when  they  find  all 
this  tolerated  and  applauded  by  a  people  who  had 
been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  but  a  few 
months  ago,  they  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
radical  iucompatability  between  such  a  people  and 
themselves.  With  such  a  people  we  may  be  content 
to  live  at  peace,  but  our  separation  from  them  is 
final ;  for  the  independence  we  have  asserted  we 
will  accept  no  alternative. 

"  The  nature  of  the  hostilities  which  they  have 
waged  against  us  must  be  characterized  as  barba- 
rous whenever  it  is  understood.  They  have  bom- 
barded undefended  villages,  without  giving  notice 
to  women  and  children  to  enable  them  to  escape, 
and  in  one  instance  selected  the  night  as  the  period 
when  they  might  surprise  them  most  effectually 
whilst  asleep  and  unconscious  of  danger.  Arson  and 
rapine,  the  destruction  of  private  houses  and  proper- 
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ty,  and  injuries  of  the  most  wan- 
ton character,  even  upon  non- 
combatants,  have  marked  their 
forays  along  the  borders  and  upon  our  territory.  We 
ought  to  have  been  admonished  by  these  things  that 
they  were  disposed  to  make  war  upon  us  in  the  most 
cruel  and  relentless  spirit,  yet  we  were  not  prepared 
to  see  them  fit  out  a  large  naval  expedition  with  the 
confessed  purpose  not  only  to  pillage,  but  to  incite 
a  servile  war  in  our  midst. 

"  If  they  convert  their  soldiers  into  incendiaries 
and  robbers,  and  involve  us  in  a  species  of  war 
which  claims  non-combatants — women  and  children 
— as  its  victims,  they  must  expect  to  be  treated  as 
outlaws  and  enemies  of  mankind. 

"  There  are  certain  rights  of  humanity  which  are 
entitled  to  respect  even  in  war,  and  he  who  refuses 
to  regard  them  forfeits  his  claim  if  captured,  to  bo 
considered  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  must  expect  to 
be  dealt  with  as  an  offender  against  all  law,  human 
and  divine. 

"  But  not  content  with  violating  our  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations  at  home,  they  have  extended 
these  injuries  to  us  within  other  jurisdictions.  The 
distinguished  gentlemen,  whom,  with  your  approval 
at  the  last  session,  I  commissioned  to  represent  the 
Confederacy  at  certain  foreign  courts,  have  been 
recently  seized  by  the  captain  of  a  United  States 
ship-of-war  while  on  board  a  British  mail  steamer 
on  their  voyage  from  the  neutral  Spanish  port  of  Ha- 
vana to.  England.  The  United  States  have  thus 
claimed  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  high  seas,  and 
entering  a  British  ship,  sailing  under  its  country's 
flag,  violated  the  rights  of  embassy,  for  the  most 
part  held  sacred,  even  among  barbarians,  by  siezing 
ministers  whilst  under  the  protectiou  arid  within  the 
dominions  of  a  neutral  nation.  These  gentlemen 
were  as  much  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Government,  upon  that  ship  and  beneath  hat  flag, 
as  if  they  had  been  on  its  soil,  and  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  seize  them  in  the  streets 
of  London  would  have  been  as  well  founded  as  that 
to  apprehend  them  where  they  were  taken.  Had 
they  been  malefactors,  and  citizens  even  of  the 
United  States,  they  could  not  have  been  arrested  on 
a  British  ship  or  on  British  soil,  unless  under  the 
express  provisions  of  a  treaty,  and  according  to  the 
forms  therein  provided  for  the  next  extradition  of 
criminals.  But  rights  the  most  sacred  seem  to  have 
lost  all  respect  in  their  eyes. 

"  When  Mr.  Faulkner,  a  former  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  France,  commissioned  before  the 
secession  of  Virginia,  his  native  State,  returned  in 
good  faith  to  Washington  to  settle  his  accounts  and 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  into  which  he  had  entered, 
he  was  perfidiously  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  New 
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York,  where  he  now  is.  The 
unsuspecting  confidence  with 
which  he  reported  to  his  Gov- 
ernment was  abused,  and  his  desire  to  fulfil  his  trust 
to  them  was  used  to  his  injury. 

"  In  conducting  this  war,  we  have  sought  no  aid 
and  proffered  no  alliances  offensive  and  defensive 
abroad.  We  have  asked  for  a  recognized  place  in 
the  family  of  nations  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  have  de- 
manded nothing  for  which  we  did  not  offer  a  fair 
equivalent.  The  advantages  of  intercourse  are  mu- 
tual among  nations,  and  in  seeking  to  establish  di- 
plomatic relations  we  were  only  endeavoring  to 
place  that  intercourse  under  the  regulation  of  public 
law. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  the  right,  if  we  had  chosen  to 
exercise  it,  to"  ask  to  know  whether  the  principle, 
that  blockades  to  be  binding  must  be  effectual,  so 
solemnly  announced  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
at  Paris,  is  to  be  generally  enforced  or  applied  only 
to  particular  parties. 

"  When  the  Confederate  States,  at  your  last  ses- 
sion, became  a  party  to  the  declaration  reaffirming 
this  principle  of  international  law,  which  has  been 
recognized  so  long  by  publicists  and  governments, 
we  certainly  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  universally 
euforced.  The  customary  law  of  nations  is  made  up 
of  their  practice  rather  than  their  declarations,  and 
if  such  declarations  are  only  to  be  enforced  in  par- 
ticular instances  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  make 
them,  then  the  commerce  of  the  world,  so  far  from 
being  placed  under  the  regulation  of  a  general  law, 
will  become  subject  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  ex- 
ecute it  or  suspend  it  at  will.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
course  of  nations  in  regard  to  this  law,  it  is  plain 
thet  it  will  thus  become  a  rule  for  the  weak  and  not 
for  the  strong. 

"Feeling  that  such  views  must  be  taken  by  the 
neutral  nations  of  the  earth,  I  have  caused  the  evi- 
dence to  be  collected  which  proves  completely  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  the  proclaimed  blockade  of  out- 
coast,  and  shall  direct  it  to  be  laid  before  such  gov- 
ernments as  shall  afford  us  the  means  of  being 
heard. 

"  But  although  we  should  be  benefitted  by  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law,  so  solemnly  declared  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  we  are  not  dependent  on 
that  enforcement  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  As  long  as  hostilities  continue  the  Con- 
federate States  will  exhibit  a  steady  increasing  ca- 
pacity to  furnish  their  troops  with  food,  clothing  and 
arms.  If  they  should  be  forced  to  forego  many  of 
the  luxuries  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they 
will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  are  thus  daily  becoming  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If,  in  this  process, 
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labor  in  the  Confederate  States 
should  be  gradually  diverted 
from  those  great  southern  sta- 
ples which  have  given  life  to  so  much  of  the  com- 
merce of  mankind  into  other  channels,  so  as  to  make 
them  rival  producers,  instead  of  profitable  custom- 
ers, they  will  not  be  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
losers  by  this  change  in  the  direction  of  their  in- 
dustry. 

"  Although  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  supply  from 
the  Southern  States  could  only  be  totally  cut  off  by 
the  subversion  of  our  social  system,  yet  it  is  plain 
that  a  long  continuance  of  this  blockade  might,  hy  a 
diversion  of  labor  and  investment  of  capital  in  other 
employments,  so  diminish  the  supplies  as  to  bring 
ruin  upon  all  those  interests  of  foreign  countries 
which  are  dependent  on  that  staple.  For  every  la- 
borer who  is  diverted  from  the  culture  of  cotton  in 
the  South,  perhaps  four  times  as  many  elsewhere, 
who  have  found  subsistence  in  the  various  employ- 
ments growing  out  of  its  use,  will  be  forced  also  to 
change  their  occupation. 

"  While  the  war  which  is  waged  to  take  from  us 
the  right  of  self-government  can  never  attain  that 
end,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  may  work  a 
revolution  in  the  industrial  system  of  the  world, 
which  may  carry  suffering  to  other  lands  as  well  as 
to  our  own. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  shall  continue  this  strug- 
gle in  humble  dependence  upon  Providence,  from 
whose  searching  scrutiny  we  cannot  conceal  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  and  to  whose  rule  we  confi- 
dently submit.  For  the  rest  we  shall  depend  upon 
ourselves. 

"  Liberty  is  always  won  where  there  exists  the 
unconquerable  will  to  be  free,  and  we  have  reason 
to  know  the  strength  that  is  given  by  a  conscious 
sense  not  only  of  the  magnitude  but  of  the  right- 
eousness of  our  cause. 

"JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

"  Richmond,  Nov.  18th,  1S61." 

This  document  possessed 
a  double  interest — for  what 
it  said  and  for  what  it  left 
unsaid.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  call 
for  it — as  the  Confederate  "  Congress"  was 
yet  in  old  session.  It  was  issued  mainly  and 
chiefly  for  a  foreign  market  The  dispatch 
of  special  agents  to  Europe  was  to  further 
the  cause  of  intervention,  or,  at  least,  of  recog- 
nition. Their  arrest  on  the  high  seas  sent  a 
thrill  of  disappointment  throughout  the 
South  which  soon  gav.e  place  to  a  thrill  of 
hope  that  the  arrest  would  embroil  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  England.     The   mes- 
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sage   made  a   bid,    at   the 

The  Purpose  of  the  it;ous  moment,  for  the 
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Queen's  and  Emperor  s  la- 
vor.  Its  tone  of  pious  confidence  in  the  ways 
of  Providence — its  calm  audacity  in  mis- 
statement and  misconstruction — its  spirit  of 
defiance  toward  the  Federal  Government— its 
suppression  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Federal  arms — all  were  harm!  - 
in  American  circles,  and,  equally  so  in  Euro- 
pean circles  when  the  whole  truth  became 
known ;  but,  the  document  served  its  tempo- 
rary purpose  of  inspiriting  Davis'  friends 
abroad  to  renewed  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
embryo  Slave  Republic,  and  that  was  the  se- 
cret of  its  promulgation. 

The    Confederate    Con- 
Doings  of  the  Con-  ,M1      ,    .  . 

gress  still  sat  in  secret  ses- 
gress.  ° 

sion.      No    legislation    of 

any  public  importance  was  done  openly.  All 
was  a  Star  Chamber  to  the  people,  who  only 
knew  of  what  had  been  done  for  them,  or  to 
them,  when  the  laws  were  promulgated  for 
their  enforcement.  The  Czar  of  the  Russias 
never  exercised  a  more  autocratic  prerogative 
over  the  serfs  of  his  realm  than  the  Con- 
gress of  the  South  over  the  Southern  people. 
That  the  entire  parliament  was  a  mockery, 
will  appear  from  the  confessions  of  Southern 
journals.  Thus  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of 
November  28th,  said  : 

"  The  Provisional  Congress  still  holds  its  sessions 
with  closed  doors,  and  we  are  unable  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  any  detail  of  the  proceedings.  The 
President  sent  in  on  Tuesday  a  message  concerning 
the  secession  of  Missouri.  It  was  accompanied  by 
an  able  letter  from  Governor  Jackson,  and  also  by 
an  act  dissolving  the  Union  with  the  United  States, 
and  an  act  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Confederate  States  :  also, 
the  Convention  between  the  Commissioners  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Congress  unanimously  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion entered  into  between  the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, for  this  Government,  and  the  commissioners  for 
Missouri.  On  yesterday  we  understand  that  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Con- 
federacy. Congress  refused  to  make  any  advances 
on,  or  the  purchase  of,  the  produce  of  planters,  and 
much  surprise  was  expressed  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion should  have  been  made.'' 

This  "  secession"  of  Missouri  illustrates  our 
iuferences  regarding  the  usurpation  of  power 


practiced  by  a  few  men.  The  announcement 
made  above  was  the  first  knowledge  the 
great  mass  of  the  Missouri  people  had  of 
their  State's  secession  !  It  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  Confederate  "  Con- 
gress" by  the  addition  of  several  self-consti- 
tuted "members"  from  Missouri,  and  the 
State,  therefore,  was  in  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy whether  the  people  would  or  not. 
What  sublime  assurance — what  infamous  dis- 
regard of  the  first  principles  of  republican 
government  ! 

December  11th  another  batch  of  laws  pass- 
ed in  secret  session  was  made  public,  when 
the  world  was  informed  that  Kentucky  was, 
also,  a  member  of  the  Confederacy — admitted 
to  full  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the 
Confederation.  Here,  again  came  "  Satan's 
gospel  doubly  sealed."  The  Russellville  Con- 
vention, [see  page  420,]  composed  of  about 
forty  renegades  from  loyalty,  instituted  a 
"provisional  government,"  elected  a  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  and  these  eleven  functiona- 
ries, in  turn,  elected  Kentucky's  members  to 
the  Confederate  Congress.  These  members, 
thus  delegated,  were  received  "  upon  an  equal 
footing"  with  the  representatives  of  other 
Stale-,  and  Kentucky  became  a  constituent 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

It  will  be  a  painful  task 
for  any  State  Rights  advo- 
cate to  give  the  Confede- 
rate Congress  a  legal  status  even  under  the 
State  sovereigntj  doctrine.  It  was,  in  no 
manner,  chosen  by  the  people  ;  it  was,  in  a 
greal  measure,  self-constituted,  and,  in  its  in- 
flexible secret  legislation,  ignored  States  as 
well  as  the  people.  If  the  States  were  sover- 
eign, it  was  supreme  ;  if  "  provisional,"  it  ar- 
rogated permanent  power.  Embittered  by 
designing  leaders,  inliamed  by  a  wicked 
press,  misinformed,  misdirected,  the  people 
of  the  South  gave  themselves  over  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  Conventions  and  Cougress,  to  be- 
come instruments  for  their  own  persecution.* 


A  Reign  of  Ty- 
ranny. 


■  See  Appendix,  page ,  for  the  Report  of  the 

Special  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Virginia  State 
Convention,  to  consider  and  report  amendments  to 

the  State  Organic  law.  This  document,  startling 
as  were  its  recommendations  and  views,  fully  repre- 
sented the  influence  paramount  in  every  Southern 
State  Convention  and  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 
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Yet,  the  Southern  Executive  and  his  agents 
incessantly  reviled  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  their  "  usurpa- 
tions and  their  disregard  of  the  Constitu- 
tion !"  It  was  Satan  anathematizing  Ga- 
briel. 

Danton,  being  asked  to  define  the  best  pol- 
icy to  insure  the  success  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, answered:  "Be  audacious /"  The 
Southern  leaders  had  learned  a  lesson  from 
Danton. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the 

Southern  Currency.        .      .         .  „    ,       _       „   , 

legislation  of  the  Confede- 
rate Congress  up  to  the  date  of  Davis1  in- 
stallation, (February  22d,  1862.)  It  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  Government  and  the  War  Department. 
The  utter  failure  of  its  schemes  for  raising 
means — of  the  "  National  Loan"  fund,  the 
Cotton  and  Produce  loan  fund,  &c. — com- 
pelled the  direct  resort  to  Government  issues 
of  script,  bonds  and  demand  notes,  in  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  ex- 
chequer. These  were  floated  if  not  funded, 
and  their  value  soon  became  apparent  in  the 
rise  of  every  species  of  property  except  that 
of  slaves  and  taxable  estate.  These  appear- 
ed to  depreciate  in  price,  in  proportion  to 
their  liability,  the  first  to  escape  and  the 
second  to  taxation.  The  blockade  had  little 
to  do  with  the  prices  of  home  produce.  That 
soon  reached  enormous  prices — in  Confeder- 
ate money,  reminding  us  of  the  days  when  a 
hat  full  of  Continental  currency  was  paid  for 
a  dinner. 

The  messages  of  Governors  Letcher,  of  Vir- 
ginia (Dec.  2d),  Brown,  of  Georgia  (Nov. 
19th),  Moore,  of  Louisiana  (Nov.  28th),  and 
the  inaugural  address  of  Pettus,  of  Mississip- 
pi, of  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  (November 
10) — all  breathed  the  spirit  oftesistance  to  the 
last  extremity.  Some  of  the  revelations  made 
by  Letcher  were  particularly  significant,  as 
showing  that  the  Southern  leaders  had,  as 
early  as  the  summer  of  1860,  resolved  upon 
their  course;  and,  so  far  as 
secresy  would  permit,  had 
prepared  the  materiel  for  a 
successful  defense  against  coercion.  He  said  : 
"  For  this  struggle,  so  suddenly  commenced,  Vir- 
ginia had  for  some  time  been  making  suoh  preparations 
as  her  means  enabled  her  to  make;  and  although  she 
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was  not  so  well  prepared  as  was  desirable,  still  she 
was  better  prepared  than  most  of  her  Southern  sis- 
ters— better  perhaps  than  any  one  of  them.  For 
some  time  anterior  to  the  secession  she  had  been  engaged-  in 
the  purchase  of  arms  of  different  kinds,  ammunition,  and 
other  necessary  articles,  and  in  mounting  artillery,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  event  which  subsequently  occurred. 

*  *  *  "  Prior  to  the  secession  of  the  State, 
indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  my  Gubernato- 
rial term,  I  used  all  proper  means  within  my  reach, 
aided  and  supported  by  the  military  commission,  to 
prepare  the  State  for  defense.  *  *  *  In  an- 
swer to  this  recommendation,  the  General  Assembly 
appropriated  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  bonds,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
arms,  equipments  and  munitions  of  war.  If  we  could 
then  have  purchased  all  the  arms  which  we  desired 
to  obtain,  our  State  would  have  been  in  better  con- 
dition to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  Federal  Executive. 
.-it  the  time  we  made  the  purchase  of  five  thousand  mus- 
kets Jrum  the  Federal  Government  we  desired  to  purchase 
ten  thousand  additional,  but  the  authorities  declined 
to  sell  them  to  us,  although  five  times  the  number 
were  then  in  the  Arsenal  at  Washington." 

These  "  purchases"  were,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  arms 
in  the  Arsenal,  supplied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Secretary  of  War,  Floyd,  was  busy 
dining  the  spring  and  summer  of  1860  in  dis- 
patching to  the  Southern  State  Arsenals  their 
quotas  for  1861  as  well  as  for  1860.  Evidence, 
also,  is  not  wanting  to  show  that,  during  the 
summer  of  1860.  not  only  State  authorities 
but  leading  men  of  the  South  made  large  pur- 
chases in  the  North  of  rifles,  revolvers  and 
English  muskets.  These  purchases  were 
very  secretly  made,  and  the  amount  of  arms 
so  secured  may  never  be  correctly  ascertain- 
ed ;  but,  that  it  was  large  was  evident  from 
the  generous  supply  of  good  field  arms  held 
by  the  several  rebellious  States  at  the  moment 
their  quotas  were  put  in  service.  Of  artillery 
only  a  small  supply  was  available  until  the 
Harper's  Ferry  seizure  and  the  Norfolk  (Gos- 
port)  Navy  Yard  disaster  placed  the  rebels  in 
l^ossession  of  a  superb  field  and  fort  arma- 
ment. So  inefficient  was  the  destruction  of 
property  at  Norfolk  that  Governor  Letcher 
confessed  the  great  portion  of  the  ammuni- 
tion "  used  in  the  war"  was  secured  there. 
That  Norfolk  "  disaster"  certainly  was  a  God- 
send to  the  rebels.  Without  it  the  entire 
South  could  not  have  mustered  a  dozen  effi- 
cient   batteries   over   and   above  what   was 
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secured  in  the  seized  forts 
and  arsenals,but  which  were 
required  for  local  defense. 
The  Governor,  as  if  to  ease  his  mind  of  its 
load  of  secrets,  also  confessed  to  his  designs 
against  Fortress  Monroe,  where  the  vigilant 
and  resolute  Colonel  Dinimick  was  in  com- 
mand, much  to  the  discomfiture  of  treason. 
He  said : 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Fortress  Monroe  is  not  in  our 
possession;  that  it  was  not  as  easily  captured  as  the 
Navy  Yard  and  Harper's  Ferry.  -4s  far  back  as  the 
8th  of  January  last,  1  consulted  with  a  gentleman  whose 
position  enabled  him  to  know  the  strength  of  that  for  tress, 
and  ivhose  experience  in  military  matters  enabled  him  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  would  be 
required  to  capture  it.  He  represented  it  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  fortifications  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  whether  it  could  be  taken,  unless 
assailed  by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  and  simultane- 
ously.-  He  stated,  emphatically  and  distinctly,  that 


with  the  force  then  in  the  Fortress,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  its  capture  without  a  large  force, 
thoroughly  equipped  and  well  appointed.  At  no 
time  previous  to  the  secession  of  Virginia  had  we  a 
military  organization  sufficient  to  justify  an  attempt 
to  take  it,  and  events  since  that  occurrence  demon- 
strate very  clearly  that  with  our  military  organiza- 
tion since,  and  now  existing,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
prudent  to  make  the  attempt." 

As  Virginia  did  not  secede  until  April  17th, 
1861,  the  Governor's  confessions  are  refresh- 
ingly redolent  of  the  treason  which  presided 
over  Virginia's  destiny.  Macbeth's  witches 
would  have  to  learn  new  powers  of  incanta- 
tion to  preside  fittingly  over  the  artifice  and 
diabolism  which  the  conspirators  against  the 
General  Government  practiced  in  the  incipi- 
ent stages  of  the  revolution.  Were  the  Great 
Poet  now  alive  with  what  zest  would  his 
quick  intuitions  seize  upon  the  conspirators 
for  Ills  dramatis  person®  ! 
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The  Federal  Congress 
(XXXVII.  2d  Session)  as- 
sembled at  Washington, 
Monday,  December  2d,  1861.  Its  organization 
was  not  followed  by  the  reception  of  the  Pre- 
sident's annual  Message  and  the  accompany- 
ing department  reports.  The  delay  in  their 
transmission  was  understood  to  arise  from 
the  discovery,  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  jDassages  enunciating  a  policy  in 
regard  to  slaves  fleeing  to  the  Federal  lines, 
which  the  Executive  was  not  ready  to  adopt, 
A  cabinet  meeting  was  called  on  the  subject, 
Monday  afternoon,  at  which  the  President 
expressed  his  dissent.  Mr.  Cameron  regarded 
his  original  recommendations  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  is  reported  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  modify  them.     Whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln,  it 
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is    understood,    "  assumed 
the     responsibility,"     and 
himself  modified    the    re- 
port, excising  its  entire  conclusion  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  stead  the  closing  paragraph 
as  it  was  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  first  day's  session  made  manifest  the 
strong  set  of  the  current  in  the  direction  of 
negro  emancipation  and  confiscation  of  rebel 
estates,  Cameron's  original  report,  in  a  great 
degree,  represented  this  feeling,  and  became 
its  official  exponent.  When  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  President  had  determined  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  "radical"  programme, 
the  two  Houses  betrayed  unmistakeable  signs 
of  the  ferment  to  follow.  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  as  spokesman  of  the 
State  which  Mr.  Lincoln  called  his  own,  gave 
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notice   of  a  resolution  to 
"confiscate  the  property  of 

persons  in  rebellion  and  to 
give  freedom  to  persons  in  the  Slave  States. 
In  the  House,  several  resolutions  looking  to 
the  same  end  were  offered.  The  spirit  of 
anti-slavery,  taking  alarm  at  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  our  arms,  and  viewing  the  '  peculiar 
institution'  as  the  right  hand  of  the  rebellion, 
had  silently  yet  decidedly  gathered  its  forces 
for  an  assault  upon  the  "  Border  State  policy," 
which  aimed  to  prosecute  the  war  so  as  to 
leave  slavery  unharmed.  Here  came  the 
shadow  of  a  palpable  issue ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent soon  found  opponents  to  his  "  conserva- 
tive" policy  even  in  those  who  were  his  sup- 
porters in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  therefore  assumes  an  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  war  second  only  to  the 
memorable  session  of  1860-61.  It  inaugu- 
rated the  great  movement  which,  while  it 
made  the  war  one  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  to  its  old  integrity  and  solidarity,  also 
made  it  a  war  against  the  principle  of  human 
slavery.  Though  not  avowed,  this  yet  was 
the  actual,  form  which  the  opposition  to  the 
Border  State  vjolicy  assumed  ;  and  it  consum- 
mated its  final  triumph  in  the  passage  of  the 
Emancipation  act  of  1862,  and  the  issue  of  the 
Decree  of  January  1st,  1863. 

The  Message  and  reports 

The  President's  Mes-  .  ,, 

were  sent  in  on  the  morning 

sage.  ° 

of  December  3d.  We  sub- 
join such  portions  of  these  documents  as  have 
historical  significance  and  value  : 

"  In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles, 
we  have  cause  of  great  gratitude  to  God  for  unusual 
good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times,  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  pro- 
found solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  do- 
mestic affairs.  A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American 
people  have,  during  the  wnole  year,  been  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A 
nation  which  endures  factious  domestic  divisions  is 
exposed  to  disrespect  abroad,  and  one  party,  if  not 
both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  in- 
tervention. Nations,  thus  tempted  to  interfere,  are 
not  always  able  to  resist  the  counsels  of  seeming 
expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although  mea- 
sures adopted  under  such  influences  seldom  fail  to 


The  President's  Mes- 
sage. 


be  unfortunate  and  injurious  to 
those  adopting  them.  The  dis- 
loyal citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  offered  the  ruin  of  our  country  In 
return  for  the  aid  and  comfcrt  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment than  they  probably  expected.  Tf  it  were  just  to 
suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed  to  assume, 
that  foreign  nations  in  this  case,  discarding  all 
moral,  social  and  treaty  obligations,  would  act 
solely  and  selfishly  for  the  most  speedy  restoration 
of  commerce,  including,  especially,  the  acquisition 
of  cotton,  those  nations  appear  as  yet  not  to  have 
seen  their  way  to  their  object  more  directly  or 
clearly  through  the  destruction  than  through  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  be- 
lieve that  foreign  nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher 
principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  second  argu- 
ment could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can 
reach  their  aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to 
crush  this  rebellion  than  by  giving  encouragement 
to  it.  The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insur- 
gents for  exciting  foreign  nations  to  hostility  against 
us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embarrassment  of 
commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improb- 
ably saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  the  Union  which 
made  as  well  our  foreign  as  our  domestic  commerce. 
They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
effort  for  disunion  produces  the  existing  difficulty, 
and  that  one  strong  nation  promises  more  durable 
peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable  and  reliable 
commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into 
hostile  fragments. 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions 
with  foreign  States,  because,  whatever  might  be 
their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of  our 
country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly 
depend,  not  upon'them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue, 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
The  correspondence  itself,  with  the  usual  reseiva 
tions,  is  herewith  submitted.  I  venture  to  hope  it 
will  appear  that  we  have  practiced  prudence  and 
liberality  toward  foreign  powers,  averting  causes 
of  irritation,  and,  with  firmness,  maintaining  our 
own  rights  and  honor.  Since,  however,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  here,  as  in  every  other  State,  foreign  dan- 
gers necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  re- 
commend that  adequate  and  ample  measures  be 
adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  defenses  on 
every  side.  While,  under  this  general  recommen- 
dation, provision  for  defending  our  coastline  readily 
occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  the  same  connection, 
ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications  and 
depots  of  arms  and  munitions,  with  harbor  and  navi- 
gation improvements,  at  well-selected  points  upon 
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these,  would  be  of  great  impor- 
The  President's  Mes-       tance   to  the  National  defense 
Bage"  and  preservation. 

"  I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  expressed  in  his  Report,  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral subjects. 

"  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions 
of  East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina 
be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other  faithful 
parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad  ;  I  therefore  recom- 
mend, as  a  military  measure,  that  Congress  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  such  road  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

"  Kentucky  will,  no  doubt,  co-operate,  and, 
through  her  Legislature,  make  the  most  judicious 
selection  of  a  line.  The  Northern  terminus  must 
connect  with  some  existing  railroad,  and,  whether 
the  route  shall  be  from  Lexington  or  Nicholasville 
to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to  the 
Tennessee  line  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on 
some  still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined. 
Kentucky  and  the  General  Government  co-operat- 
ing, the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  when  done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  pre- 
sent usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable,  permanent  im- 
provement, worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

"  Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests 
of  commerce,  and  having  no  grave  political  import- 
ance, have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Although  we 
have  failed  to  induce  some  of  the  commercial  pow- 
ers to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor  of 
maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions 
from  the  way  of  this  humane  reform,  except  such 
as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental  occur- 
rence. I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspond- 
ence between  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister,  ac- 
credited to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship 
Perthshire,  in  June  last,  by  the  United  States  stea- 
mer Massachusetts,  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an 
obvious  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  and  as  justice 
requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belligerent  act 
not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public 
law,  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  for  her  detention.  *  *  *  * 

"  By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  command- 
ers of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against 
and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  a  single  instance  only.  For  the  more 
effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable 
commerce  in  the  Eastern  seas,  especially,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  authorize 
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the  commanders  of  sailing  ves- 
sels  to    recapture    any   prizes 
which    pirates    may   make    of 
United  States  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  the 
Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  adjudicate  the  cases,  in  the  event  that  this 
should  not  be  objected  to  by  the  local  authorities. 
*  *  %  *  6  *  % 

"  The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  pe- 
riod which  has  elapsed  since  your  adjournment, 
have  been  conducted  with  signal  success.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  the  large  means  demanded  by  the 
public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  National  loan  has 
been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes, 
whose  confidence  in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal 
for  their  country's  deliverance  from  its  present 
peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  the  whole  of  their  limited 
acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in 
action. 

'•  The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans, 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1861,  was  $86,835,900.27,  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  were  $84,578,834.47,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  of 
$2,257,065.80.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1861,  the 
receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  of 
July  1st,  were  $102,532,509.27,  and  the  expenses 
$98,239,733.09,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  of  $4,292,776.18. 

"  Estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  and  for  the  financial  year  of  1863,  together 
with  his  views  of  the  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  is  gratifjing  to  know  that  the  expenses 
made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that 
the  same  patriotism  which  has  thus  far  sustained 
the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it  till  peace 
and  union  shall  again  bless  the  land. 

"  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  information  respecting  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  army,  and  for  recommendations 
having  in  view  an  increase  of  its  efficiency,  and  the 
well  being  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service 
intrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  tender- 
ed greatly  exceeds  the  forces  which  Congress  au- 
thorized me  to  call  into  the  field.  I  refer  with  plea- 
sure to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  make 
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allusion  to  the  creditable  de- 
gree of  discipline  already  at- 
tained by  our  troops,  and  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  army. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  an  organ- 
ization of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis  is  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the 
country,  and  is  commended  to  the  serious  attention 
of  Congress.  The  large  addition  to  the  regular 
army,  in  connection  with  the  defection  that  has  so 
considerably  diminished  the  number  of  its  officers, 
gives  peculiar  importance  to  his  recommendation 
for  increasing  the  corps  of  Cadets  to  the  greatest 
capacity  of  the  Military  Academy. 

"The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sents in  detail  the  operations  of  that  branch  of  the 
service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have  charac- 
terized its  administration,  and  the  results  of  meas- 
ures to  increase  its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have 
been  the  additions,  by  construction  and  purchase, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  Navy  has  been  created 
and  brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  com- 
menced. Beside  blockading  our  extensive  coast, 
squadrons,  larger  than  ever  before  assembled  under 
our  flag,  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

"  I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  for  a  more  perfect  organ- 
ization of  the  Navy,  by  introducing  additional  .crrades 
in  the  service.  The  present  organization  is  defect- 
ive and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  suggestions  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopt- 
ed, obviate  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  the 
harmony  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 

*  *  *  £  *  *  * 

"  One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
present  insurrection  is  the  entire  suppression  in  many 
places  of  all  ordinary  means  of  administering  civil 
justice  by  the  officers  and  in  the  forms  of  existing 
law.  This  is  the  case  in  whole  or  in  part  in  all  the 
insurgent  States,  and  as  our  armies  advance  upon 
and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are 
no  courts  nor  officers  to  whom  the  citizens  of  other 
States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their  law- 
ful claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States, 
and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  debt  constituting  such 
claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as  $200,- 
000,000,  due  in  large  part  from  insurgents,  in  open 
rebellion,  to  loyal  citizens,  tvho  are  even  now  mak- 
ing great  sacrifices  in  the  discharge  of  their  patriot- 
ic duty  to  support  the  Government.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to  es- 
tablish by  military  power  courts  to  administer  sum- 
mary justice  in  such  cases.  I  have  thus  far  declined 


to  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any 
doubtthattheendproposed.the  The  Presi,lent's  M"s" 
collectionof  the  debts,  was  just 
and  right  in  itself,  but  because  I  have  been  unwilling 
to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  the  unusual 
exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I 
suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion;  and 
therefore  I  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  with 
the  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent 
States  and  Territories  as  may  be  under  the  control 
of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary  return 
to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our 
arms  ;  this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, but  a  temporary  substitute,  and  to  cease  as 
soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  be  reestablished  in 
peace. 

"  It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means 
should  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  the  adjustment 
of  claims  against  the  Government,  especially  in  view 
of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war,  It 
is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  render 
prompt  justice  against  itself  in  favor  of  citizens, 
as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  in- 
dividuals. 

"  I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  following  being  a  summary  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Department : 

"  The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  1861,  including  the  annual 
permanent  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  the  trans- 
portation of  free  mail  matter,  was  $9,049,206.40, 
being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for 

1860.  The  expenditures  were  $13,606,759.11,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  leaving 
an  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  revenue  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  over  $4,557,462.71.  The  gross 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  is  esti- 
mated at  an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  of 

1861,  making  $8,683,000,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  earnings  of  the  department  carrying  free  matter, 
viz  :  $700,000,  making  $9,3S3,000.  The  total  expen- 
ditures for  1863  are  estimated  at  $12,528,000,  leav- 
ing an  estimated  deficiency  of  $3,145,000,  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  treasury,  in  addition  to  the  perma- 
nent appropriation. 

"  The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the 
extension  of  this  District  across  the  Potomac  river, 
at  the  time  of  establishing  the  Capital  here,  was 
eminently  wise  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  relin- 
quishment of  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the 
State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and  dangerous.  I  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regain- 
ing that  part  of  the  District,  and  the  restoration  of 
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the  original  boundaries  thereof 
The  President's  Mes-  th^gh  negotiations  with  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  exhibits  the  condi- 
tion of  the  several  branches  of  the  public  business 
pertaining  to  that  department.  The  depressing  in- 
fluences of  the  insurrection  have  been  especially  felt 
in  the  operations  of  the  Patent  and  General  Land 
Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  during  the  pas  year  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penses of  our  land  system  only  about  $200,000.  The 
sales  have  been  entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern 
States,  while  the  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men 
from  labor  to  military  service,  have  obstructed  set- 
tlements in  the  new  States  and  Territories  of  the 
northwest.  The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have 
declined  in  nine  months  about  $100,000,  rendering  a 
large  reduction  of  the  force  employed  necessary  to 
make  it  self-sustaining. 

"The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be 
largely  increased  by  the  insurrection.  Numerous 
applications  for  pensions  based  upon  the  casualties 
of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon 
the  pension  rolls  and  in  receipt  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Government,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army, 
or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of 
the  interior  has  directed  a  suspension  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pensions  of  such  persons,  upon  proof  of 
their  disloyalty.  1  recommend  that  Congress  au- 
thorize that  officer  to  cause  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

"  The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrec- 
tion, especially  in  the  Southern  superintendency 
and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country 
south  of  Kansas  is  in  possession  of  the  insurgents 
from  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  Agents  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this 
superintendency,  have  been  unable  to  reach  their 
posts,  while  the  most  of  those  who  were  in  office 
before  that  time,  have  espoused  the  insurrectionary 
cause  and  assume  to  exercise  the  power  of  agents 
by  virtue  of  commissions  from  the  insurrectionists. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that  a  portion 
of  these  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military 
foroe,  and  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents. 
Although  the  Government  has  no  official  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Commissioner  on  Indian  Affairs  by  several  pro- 
minent chiefs,  giving  assurances  of  their  loyally  to 
the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It 
is  believed  that,  upon  the  repossession  of  the  coun- 


try by  the  Federai  forces,  the 
Indians  will  rapidly  cease  all 
hostile  demonstrations,  and  re- 
sume their  former  relations  to  the  Government 
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"  The  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade  has  been  confided  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject  of  congrat- 
ulation that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for 
the  suppression  of  this  inhuman  traffic  have  been 
recently  attended  with  unusual  success.  Five  ves- 
sels being  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade  have  been 
seized  and  condemned.  Two  mates  engaged  in  the 
trade  and  one  person  in  equipping  a  vessel  as  a 
slaver  have  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain 
taken  witli  a  cargo  of  Africans  on  board  his  vessel, 
has- been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of  offense 
under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

••  The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakota  and  Neva- 
da, created  by  the  last  Congress,  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  civil  administration  has  been  inaugurated 
therein  under  auspices  especially  gratifying  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  leaven  of  treason  was 
found  existing  in  some  of  these  new  countries  when 
the  Federal  officers  arrived  there.  The  abundant 
natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with  the  se- 
curity aud  protection  afforded  by  organized  Govern- 
ment, will  doubtless  invite  to  them  a  large  immigra- 
tion when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
country  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Colorado,  which 
evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  that 
Territory.  So  far,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  has  been  upheld  in  all  the  Territories,  as  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  their  in- 
terests and  defense  to  the  enlightened  and  generous 
care  of  Congress. 

"  I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of  much  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and,  as  they  have 
no  representative  in  Congress,  that  body  should  not 
overlook  their  just  claims  upon  the  Government. 
******* 

"  Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress,  en- 
titled an  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes,  approved  August  6th,  1861,  the 
legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and 
services  of  certain  other  persons  have  become  for- 
feited, and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus  liberated, 
are  already  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and 
must  be  provided  for  in  some  way.  Beside  this,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  States  will  pass 
similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respect- 
ively, and  by  the  operation  of  which  persons  of  the 
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same  class  will  be  thrown  upon 
them  for  disposal.  In  such 
case,  I  recommend  that  Con- 
gress provide  for  accepting  such  persons  from  such 
States  according  to  some  mode  of  valuation  in  lieu 
probanto  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan 
to  be  agreed  upon  with  such  States  respectively 
that  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free,  and  that 
in  any  event  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both 
classes,  or  the  one  first  mentioned  if  the  other  shall 
not  be  brought  into  existence,  at  some  place  or 
places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be 
well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple already  in  the  Uuited  States  could  not,  so  far  as 
individuals  may  desire,  be  included  in  snch  coloni- 
zation. To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization,  may 
involve  the  acquiring  of  territory,  and  also  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expended 
in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practiced  the 
acquisition  of  territory  for  nearly  sixty  years,  the 
question  of  Constitutional  power  to  do  so  is  no 
longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  at  first 
questioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  yielded  his  scruples  on  the 
plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to 
furnish  homes  for  white  men,  this  measure  effects 
that  object,  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men, 
leaves  additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or 
coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  placed  the 
importance  of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  ground,  than  on  providing  room 
for  population.  On  this  whole  proposition,  includ- 
ing the  appropriation  of  money  with  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  ab- 
solute necessity  that  without  which  the  Government 
cannot  be  perpetuated  if  the  war  continues  ? 

"  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and 
careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this  purpose 
shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless 
revolutionary  struggle.  I  have,  therefore,  in  every 
case,  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the  con- 
test on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are  not 
of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate 
action  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  exercise  of  my 
best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents  instead  of  putting 
in  force  by  proclamation  the  law  of  Congress  enact- 
ed, at  the  late  session,  for  closing  those  ports.  So 
also  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence  as  well  as  the 
obligations  of  law,  instead  of  transcending,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new 
56 
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shall  be  proposed,  its  propri-  The  President's  Mea 
ety  will  be  duly  considered. 
The  Union  mu-t  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispen- 
sable means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be 
in  haste  to  determine  that  radical  and  extreme 
measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the 
disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

"The  Inaugural  Address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Message  to  Congress  at  the 
late  special  session,  were  both  mainly  devoted  to 
the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrec- 
tion and  consequent  war  have  sprung.    Nothing  now 
occurs  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  principles  or 
general  purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those  doc- 
uments.    The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the 
Union  peaceably,  expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  occurred 
since  may  not  be  unprofitable.     What  was  painfully 
uncertain  then  is  much  better  defined  and  more  dis- 
tinct now,  and  the  progress  of  events  is  plainly  in 
the   right    direction.      The    insurgents    confidently 
claimed  a  strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  the  friends  of  the  Union  were  not 
free  from  apprehension  on  the  point.     This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  right 
side.    South  of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware  led 
off  right  from   the   first.     Maryland  was  made   to 
seem  against  the  Union  ;  our  soldiers  were  assault- 
ed, bridges  were   burned,   and   railroads  torn    up 
within  her  limits,  and  we  were  many  days  at  one  i 
time  without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regiment 
over  her  soil  to  the  capital.     Now,  her  bridges  and 
railroads  are  repaired  and  open  to  the  Government. 
She  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy  ;  and  her  people, 
at  a  regular  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a 
larger  majority,  and  a  large*  aggregate  vote   than 
they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  on  any  ques- 
tion.    Kentucky,  too,  for   some   time   in   doubt,  is 
now  decidedly,  and,  I  think,  unchangeably,  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  Union.    Missouri  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and  I  believe  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the 
insurrectionists.     These  three  States  of  Maryland, 
Kentucky   and   Missouri,   neither   of  which   would 
promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now  an  aggre- 
gate of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field  for 
the  Union  ;   while  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not 
more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubt- 
ful whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.     After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle   of 
months,   winter   closes   on   the    Union    people    of 
Western  Virginia,   leaving   them  masters   of  their 
own  country. 

"  An  insurgent  force   of  about  fifteen  hundred, 
for  months  dominating  the  narrow  peninsular  re- 
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gion,  constituting  the  counties 
The  President's  Mes-      of  Acc0niac  and  Northampton, 
Bage"  and    known    as    the    eastern 

shore  of  Virginia,  together  with  some  contiguous 
parts- of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
the  people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
and  accepted  the  protection  of  the  old  flag.  This 
leaves  no  armed  insurrection  north  of  the  Potomac, 
nor  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

"  Also,  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the 
isolated  points  on  the  Southern  coast,  of  Hatteras. 
Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savannah,  and  Ship 
Island  ;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  ac- 
counts of  popular  movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  These  things 
demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  ad- 
vancing steadily  southward. 

•'  Since  your  last  adjournment,  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Scott  has  retired  from  the  head  of  the  army. 
During  his  long  life,  the  nation  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  his  merit;  yet,  on  calling,  to  mind  how 
faithfully,  ably  and  brilliantly  he  has  served  the 
country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  history,  when 
few  of  the  now  living  had  been  born,  and  thence- 
forward continually,  I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still 
his  debtors.  1  submit,  therefore,  for  your  consider- 
ation, what  further  mark  of  recognition  is  due  to 
him  and  to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

••  With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the 
executive  duty  of  appointing  in  his  stead  a  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
person  to  be  selected. 

"  The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his 
judgment  iu  favor  of  General  McClellan  for  the  po- 
sition, and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a  unan- 
imous concurrence.  The  designation  of  General 
McClellan  is,  therefore,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there 
will  be  given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  sup- 
port thus,  by  fair  implication  promised,  and  without 
which  he  cannot,  with  so  full  efficiency,  serve  the 
country. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  General  is  better 
than  two  good  ones  ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken 
to  mean  no  more 'than  that  an  army  is  better  direct- 
ed by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two 
superior  ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  wich 
each  other.  And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  oper- 
ations wherein  those  engaged  can  have  none  but  a 
common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the 
choice  of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on 
board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink,  and  yet  not  unfre- 
quently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many 
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will  direct,  and  no  single  mind 
can  be  allowed  to  control. 

"  It  continues  to  develop  that 
the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a  war 
upon  the  first  principles  of  popular  government — 
.the  rights  of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and  maturely-con- 
sidered public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  insurgents.  In  these  documents,  we  find 
the  abridgement  of  the  existing  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the 
legislative  body,  is  advocated  with  labored  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  large  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  is  the  source  of  all  political 
evil.  Monarch}'  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a 
possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

"  In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarcely  be  jus- 
tified were  1  to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice  against 
this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

"  It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a  genera* 
argument  should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular  insti- 
tutions ;  but  there  is  »ne  point  with  its  connections 
not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a 
brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on 
an  equal  looting  with,  if  not  above  labor,  iu  the 
structure  of  Government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor 
is  available  only  in  connection  with  capital,  that  no- 
body labors  unless  somebody  else  owning  capital 
somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This 
assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that 
capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to 
work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them  and  drive 
them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded 
so  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are 
either  hired  laborers  or  what  we  call  slaves;  and 
further  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired 
laborer  i>  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Now  there 
is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  as- 
sumed, nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  freeman 
being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  labor- 
er. Both  of  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless.  Labor  is  prior 
to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  "is  the  superior  of  cap- 
ital, and  deserves  much  the  highest  consideration. 
Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  pro- 
tection as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that 
there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation 
between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  bene- 
fits. The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole"  labor 
of  the  community  exists  within  that  relation.  A  few- 
men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves, and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy  another 
few  to  labor  for  them.     A  large  majority  beloug  to 
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neither  class — neither  work  for 
others,  nor  have  others  working 

for  them.  In  most  of  the  South- 
ern States,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors 
are  neither  slaves  nor  masters,  while  in  the  North- 
ern a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired. 
Men  with  their  families — wives,  sons  and  daughters 
— work  for  themselves  on  their  farms,  in  their 
houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product 
to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves,  on  the 
other.  If  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital 
— that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also 
buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them;  but  this  is 
only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle 
stated  is  distinguished  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed 
class. 

"  Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of 
necessity  any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer 
being  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Many  inde- 
pendent in  ii  everywhere  in  these  Slates  a  tew  years 
back  in  their  lives  were  hired  laborers.  The  pru- 
dent, penniless  beginner  in  the  world,  labors  for 
wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  and  bind  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own 
account  another  while,  and  at  length  hires  another 
new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just  and 
generous  and  prosperous  system  which  opens  the 
way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy 
and  progress  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition 
to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trust- 
ed than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty  ;  none  less 
inclined  to  take  or  touch  ought  which  they  have  not 
honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  which  they  already  possess,  and 
which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close 
the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and 
to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them  till  all 
of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

"  From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to 
the  last,  are  seventy  years;  and  we  find  our  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  the  period  eigiit  times  as  great 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those 
other  things  which  men  deem  desirable,  has  been 
even  greater.  We  thus  have,  at  one  view,  what  ti.e 
popular  principle,  applied  to  government,  through 
the  machinery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  lias  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time  ;  and  also  what,  if  firmly 
maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future.  There  are 
already  ai.io.  g  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  pre- 
served, will  live  to  see  it  contain  2,30,000,000.  The 
Struggle  of  to-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day.  It  is 
for  a  vast  future,  also. 

"  With  a  firm  reliance  on  Providence,  all  the  more 
firm  and   earnest  lor  our  present  troubles,  let  us 


proceed  in  the  greaj  task  which  events  have  de- 
volved upon  us.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

"  Washington,  December  3d.  1861." 

What  will  strike  the  render's  attention  is 
the  kindly  spirit  which  pervades  this  entire 
message.  In  that  respect  what  a  contrast  it 
offers  to  the  manifesto  of  revenge  and  baffled 
ambition  quoted  on  pages  430-33  !  Confi- 
dent, firm,  sagacious  and  humane  in  terms 
and  tone,  it  was  but  an  exponent  of  the  sen- 
timent which  swayed  the  minds  and  animated 
the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  Northern 
people.  Mr  Lincoln  still  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  to  a  flattering  degree, 
and  his  words  found  a  ready  response  in  the 

hearts  of  his  constituents. 

Tr.       ,.    .   .  ,    ,,  .  »        Opposition  to  Federal 

It  a  division  ol   this  confi- 

Poiicy; 

dence  followed,  it  was  a 
result  of  the  changes  brought  forth  by  the 
vast  responsibilities  thrust  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. What  to  do  and  what  not  to  do, were 
questions  which  soon  grew  to  portentous  sig- 
nificance. The  Executive,  in  answering 
either,  by  action,  necessarily  encountered  the 
opposition  of  those  who  differed  from  his 
views.  These  differences  grew,  ere  long,  into 
political  antagonisms ;  the  inauguration 
of  the  Emancipation  and  Confiscation  acts 
called  into  existence  a  powerful  party.  With 
a  rallying  cry  "  the  Union  as  it  was — the 
Constitution  as  it  is,"  the  opposition  in  effect 
proposed  to  restore  the  South  with  all  its  in- 
stitutions and  political  force  intact.  Upon 
that  issue  the  President  experienced  the  only 
material  opposition  brought  to  bear  against 
his  administration. 

This  issue  was  not  undesirable.  If  regard- 
ed in  its  widest  significance  it  was  but  a 
second  phase  of  the  rebellion.  The  first  phase 
was  the  act  of  war  to  sustain  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Slave  States:  the  second  was  the 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  political  power  of 
Slave  representation  in  the  old  Union.*     In 

'  This  will  appear  more  fully  by  reference  to  a 
few  statistics.  South  Carolina's  representation  in 
the  Federal  Congress,  under  the  apportionment  of 
1860,  was  four  representatives  tor  a  white  popula- 
tion of  39s,180.  Connecticut  representation  was 
four  representatives  for  a  population  of  760,670. 
Upon  the  basis  of  democratic  equality — such  an 
equality  as  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  free  in- 
stitutions— South  Carolina  was  entitled  to  but  one- 
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both  cases  the  contest  was 

Important  Action  of       ^.^  the  glaye  pr0pagand- 
Congress.  ,. 

ists.  It  was  well  to  meet 
both  on  one  field,  to  settle  forever,  if  possible, 
the  tremendous  question  lying  at  the  very  base 
of  the  rebellion— the  right  of  the  Slave  States 
to  a  separate  confederacy,  or,  if  defeated  and 
brought  back  into  the  old  Union,  their  right 
to  their  old  representation  on  "property." 
The  President  shrank  from  courting  the  double 
contest,  but  this  session  of  Congress  assumed 
the  initiative  in  its  acts — Chapter  CXCV.  for 
Punishment  of  Treason,  Confiscation  and  Am- 
nesty ;  CXI.  for  Securing  Freedom  to  all  Per- 
sons within  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States;  LIV.  for  Abolishing  Slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  XL.  for  Prohibiting 
the  Army  from  Catching  Slaves.  The  first 
act  cited  covered  the  whole  ground.  Although 
professedly  a  "  military  necessity,"  it  is  use- 
less to  deny  that  it  was  any  other  than  the 
expression  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  country — it  was  the  final  triumph  of  the 
contest  for  supremacy  inaugurated  on  the 
soil  of  Kansas  in  1856 — it  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  American  Slavery. 
The  Southern  opposition  in  struggling  against 
this  Congressional  and  Executive  procedure, 
sought  to  maintain  the  old  status  of  Slave 
representation,  and  they  registered  their  de- 
votion to  the  South  as  they  had  before  regis- 
tered it  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Comjjro- 
mise  act,  and  in  the  support  of  Breckenridge 
for  the  Presidency. 

We  introduce  these  observations,  at  this 
point,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration  which  took  form 
early  in  the  session  of  18(il-(32,  as  well  as  to 
advise  the  reader  of  the  changes  in  sentiment 
which  transpired  as  the  war  progressed. 

half  the  representation  of  Connecticut.  The  seven 
*'  original"  States  of  the  Confederacy  together  had 
a  white  population  of  2,650,481,  and  for  this  had 
thrly-two  representatives.  The  six  New  England 
States  had  a  population  of  3,1J5.301,  yet  they  had 
but  Iwkti  y-Jive  representatives  !  Here,  then,  we  have 
fact  of  Slave,  or  "  property,"  representation  in  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  of  adding  fully  fifty  per  cent,  to 
the  representation  on  the  actual  white  population. 
[See  Vol.  I.-pages  27-28  for  tables  giving  the  figures 
at  length,  from  which  each  reader  may  deduce  his 
own  inferences  ] 
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„  _,.  .  .        Report  of  the  Secre 

tary  of  War  engrossed  much  tai.y  of  War 

attention.  It  was  an  able 
and  lucid  document.  We  give  those  sections 
which  must  retain  a  permanent  interest  in  a 
record  of  the  war.  Upon  their  statistics  and 
statements  the  future  commentator  and  es- 
sayist must  rely,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
data;  and  no  present  reader,  who 'would  lie- 
come  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  can  af- 
ford to  pass  such  official  documents  with 
slight  notice.  They  merit  the  most  attentive 
consideration. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  tabu- 
lar estimate  of  the  forces  which  were,  or  had 
been,  in  the  field : 
States.  volunteers. 

3  nios.  The  war.  v\g'gate. 

California 4.6SS  4,688 

Connecticut 2.236  12,400  14,636 

Delaware 775  2.000  2.775 

Illinois 4,941  80,000  84,941 

Indiana 4,6s6  57,332  62.018 

Iowa 968  19,800  20,768 

Kentucky 15,000  15,000 

Maine- 768  14,239  15,007 

Maryland 7,000  7,000 

Massachusetts 3,435  26,700  30,195 

Michigan 781  28,550  29,331 

Minnesota 4.160  4,160 

Missouri 9,356  22,130  31,486 

New  Hampshire 779  9,600  10,379 

NewJersey 3,068  9,342  12.410 

New  York 10.1S8  100,200  110,368 

Ohio 10,236  81.205  91,441 

Pennsylvania 19,199  94,760  113,950 

Rhode  Island 1,285  5,S98  7,183 

Vermont 780  8,000  8,780 

Virginia 779  12,000  12,779 

Wisconsin 792  14,153  14,945 

Kansas 5,000  5,000 

Colorado 1,000  1,000 

Nebraska 2,500  2,500 

Nevada 1,000  1,000 

New  Mexico 1,000  1,000 

District  of  Columbia 2,823  1,000  3,823 

Total 77,875        640,637         718,513 

Estimated  strength  of  the 
regular  army,  including  the 
new  enlistments  under  act 
of  Congress  of  July  29,  1861        ....  20,334 

Total 660,971 

The  several  arms  of  the  service  were  estimated  as  follows: 

Arms  of  the  service.            Volunteers.  Regulars.     Ag'gate. 

Infantry 557,208  11,175  568,383 

Cavalry 54,654  4,744  59,398 

Artillery 20,380  4,308  24,688 

Rifles  and  Sharpshooters 8,395               8,395 

Engineers 107  107 

Total 640,637  20,334         660,971 
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This  constituted  the  ''Ar- 
my of  the  Union" — a  force 
one-half  greater  than  Napo- 
leon called  into  the  field  in  1815  to  resist  the 
combined  armies  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  the  German  States,  &c.  In  regard 
to  enlistments  the  report  said: 

"  At  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  entire 
military  forceat  the  disposal  of  the  Government  was 
16,006  regulars,  principally  employed  in  the  West 
to  hold  in  check  marauding  Indians.  In  April,  75,000 
volunteers  were  called  upon  to  enlist  for  »hree 
months  service,  and  responded  with  such  alacrity 
that  77,875  were  immediately  obtained.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  22,  1861,  the 
States  were  asked  to  furnish  500,000  volunteers  to 
serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war;  and  by 
the  act  approved  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the 
addition  of  25,000  men  to  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  was  authorized.  The  result  is,  that 
we  have  now  an  army  of  upwards  of  000,000  men. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  number  of  the  discharged  three 
mouths  volunteers,  the  aggregate  force  furnished 
to  the  Government  since  April  last  exceeds  700,000 
men." 

Mr.  Cameron  then  referred,  with  a  sense  of 
pride,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
volution Massachusetts  supplied  troops  to  the 
extent  of  50,000 — or  more  than  one  in  six  of 
her  entire  population.  Should  the  loyal 
States  now  furnish  forces  in  that  proportion 
the  Federal  army  would  embrace  over  three 
millions  of  men.     He  added  : 

"  The  conspiracy  against  the  Government  extend- 
ed over  an  area  of  733,144  square  miles,  possessing 
a  coast  line  of  3,523  miles,  and  a  shore  line  of  25,414 
miles,  with  an  interior  boundary  Hue  of  7,031  miles 
in  length.  This  conspiracy  stripped  us  of  arms  and 
munitions,  and  scattered  our  Navy  to  the  most  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  globe.  The  effort  to  restore  the 
Union,  which  the  Government  entered  on  in  April 
last,  was  the  most  gigantic  endeavor  in  the  history 
of  civil  war.  The  interval  of  seven  months  has  been 
spent  in  preparation. 

"  The  history  of  this  rebellion,  in  common  with  all 
others,  for  obvious  causes,  records  the  first  successes 
in  favor  of  the  insurgents.  The  disaster  of  Bull  Run 
was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  premature 
advnnce  of  our  brave  but  undisciplined  troops,  which 
the  impatience  of  the  country  demanded.  The  be- 
trayal also  of  our  movements  by  traitors  in  our 
midst  enabled  the  rebels  to  choose  and  intrench 
their  position,  and  by  a  reenforcement  in  great 
strength,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  to  snatch  it 


from  our  grasp.     This  reverse, 

,  ,  ■  Report  of  the  Secre- 

however,  gave  no  discourage-  ' 

tai-y  of  War. 
ment   to  our  gallant   people  ; 

they  have  crowded  into  our  ranks,  and  although 
large  numbers  have  been  necessarily  rejected,  a 
mighty  army  in  invincible  array  stands  eager  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  upon  the  foe.  The  check  that  we  have 
received  upon  the  Potomac  has,  therefore,  but  post- 
poned the  campaign  for  a  few  months.  The  other 
successes  of  the  rebels,  though  dearly  won,  were 
mere  affairs,  with  no  important  or  permanent  ad- 
vantages. The  possession  of  Western  Virginia  and 
the  occupation  of  Hatteras  and  Beaufort  have  nobly 
redeemed  our  transient  reverses." 

This  embodied  a  true  statement  of  those 
"glorious  victories  vouchsafed  to  the  South- 
ern arms,"  so  piously  referred  to  by  Mr.  Da- 
vis. In  regard  to  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
the  Border  Slave  States  die  Secretary  said  : 

"  At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  States  of  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were 
threatened  with  rebellion.  In  Delaware,  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people  hive  triumphed 
over  the  unholy  schemes  of  traitors.  The  people  of 
Kentucky  early  pronounced  themselves,  by  an  une- 
quivocal declaration  at  the  ballot-box,  in  favor  of 
the  Union;  and  Maryland ,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  bad  men  in  power  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
when  the  opportunity  of  a  general  election  was  af- 
forded, under  the  lead  of  her  brave  and  patriotic 
Governor,  rebuked  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
the  traitors  who  would  have  led  her  to  destruction. 
In  Missouri,  a  loyal  State  Government  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  people,  thousands  of  whom  have 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Federal  authority,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  troops  from  other  portions  of 
the  country,  have  forced  the  rebels  to  retire  into 
the  adjoining  State.  The  Government  established 
in  Virginia  by  the  loyal  portion  of  her  population  is 
in  successful  operation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
sustained  by  the  people  of  the  entire  State  when- 
ever the  thraldom  of  the  rebel  forces  shall  have  been 
removed." 

The  Secretary,  recommending  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  States  surround- 
ing the  National  capitals,  said : 

••  The  geographical  position  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  menaced  by  the  rebels,  and  required  to 
be  defended  by  thousands  of  our  troops,  induces  me 
to  suggest  for  consideration  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  a  reconstruction  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Wis- 
dom and  true  statesmanship  would  dictate  that  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government  for  all  time  to  come 
should  be  placed  beyond  reasonable  danger  of  seiz 
ure  by  enemies  within,  as  well  as  from  capture  by 
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foes  from  without.     By  agree- 

Report  of  the  Secre-        meut  between  the  States  nam- 

taiyofWar.  ^    guch    ag  wag   effected   for 

similar  purposes  by  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  by  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  their  boundaries  could  be  so  chang- 
ed as  to  render  the  capital  more  remote  than  at 
present  from  the  influence  of  State  Governments 
which  have  arrayed  themselves  in  rebellion  against 
the  Federal  authority.  To  this  end,  the  limits  of 
Virginia  must  be  so  altered  as  to  make  her  bounda- 
ries consist  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  north,  leaving  those  on  the  south 
and  west  as  at  present.  By  this  arrangement  two 
counties  of  Maryland  (Alleghany  and  Washington) 
would  be  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia. 
All  that  portion  of  Virginia  which  lies  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Chesapeake  Bay  could  then  be  ad- 
ded to  Maryland,  while  that  portion  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  At- 
lantic, now  jointly  held  by  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  State  of  Delaware. 
A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  these  are 
great  natural  boundaries,  which  for  all  time  to 
come  would  serve  to  mark  the  limits  of  these 
States. 

"To  make  the  protection  of  the  capital  com- 
plete, in  consideration  of  the  large  accession  of 
territory  winch  Maryland  would  receive  under  the 
arrangement  proposed,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
that  State  should  consent  so  to  modify  her  constitu- 
tion as  to  limit  the  basis  of  her  representation  to 
her  white  population. 

"  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  reannex  to  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
portion  of  its  original  limits  which  by  act  of  Congress 
was  retroceded  to  the  State  of  Virginia." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Report,  as  amended 
by  the  President,*  read  : 

"  It  is  already  a  grave  question  what  shall  be 
done  by  the  slaves  who  are  abandoned  by  their 
owners  on  the  advance  of  our  troops  into  South- 
ern territory,  as  at  Beaufort  District,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  number  left  within  our  control  at  that 
point  is  very  considerable,  and  similar  cases  will 
probably  occur.  What  shall  be  done  with  them? 
Can  we  afford  to  send  them  forward  to  their  mas- 
ters, to  be  by  them  armed  against  us,  or  used  in  in- 
troducing supplies  to  maintain  the  rebellion  ?  Their 
labor  may  be  useful  to  us  ;  withheld  from  the  enemy, 
it  lessens  his  military  resources,  and  withholding 
them  has  no  tendency  to  induce  the  horrors  of  in- 
surrection even  in  the  rebel  communities.  They 
constitute  a  rebel  resource,  and,  being   such,  that 


*  See  Appendix,  page ,  for  the  excised  para- 
graphs. 


they  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  enemy  is  too 
plain  to  discuss.  Why  deprive  him  of  supplies  by  a 
blockade,  and  voluntarily  give  him  men  to  produce 
supplies?  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  slaves 
of  rebels  after  the  close  of  the  war,  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  wisdom  and  patrotism  of  Congress.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  will,  unquestionably, 
secure  to  the  loyal  slaveholders  every  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Coustitutiou  of  the 
country." 

The  Report  of  the  Navy 

-r,  ,  Report  of  the  Navy 

Department    possessed    an 

1  L  Department. 

interest  scarcely  second  to 
that  claimed  for  the  War  Department's  ex- 
position. It  stated,  at  considerable  length, 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  encountered  in 
reorganizing  that  arm  of  the  service  after  its 
almost  utter  paralyzation  by  secession  defec- 
tion; it  reviewed  the  Labor  performed  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  18(31  in  blockading 
the  coast  from  Virginia  to  the  Rio  Grande — ■ 
in  co-operating  in  the  several  expeditions 
which  had  resulted  so  gloriously  to  the  cause 
of  our  arms — in  chasing  privateers,  whose 
Hag,  though  unrecognized  by  the  nations  of 
earth,  still  found  admission  and  all  necessary 
assistance  in  English  ports  to  render  them 
exceedingly  dangerous  and  troublesome.  To 
the  capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries,  Mason  and 
fcjlidell,  the  Secretary  referred  approvingly — 
in  that  respect  sanctioning  an  act  which  the 
Executive  repudiated.  The  report  gave  a 
summary  statement  of  the  vessels  employed 
up  to  December  1st.     We  quote  its  tables : 

••  When  tne  vessels  now  building  anil  purchased,  of  every 
ire  armed,  equipped  and  ready  for  service,  tne  condi- 
tion Of  the  Navy  will  be  as  follows  : 

OLD   SAV1. 

Number  of  Vessels.                                   Guns.  Tuns. 

6  Ships-of-Line 504  16,094 

7  Frigates 350  12,104 

17  Sloops    342  16.031 

2  liiigs 12  5o9 

a  Sti  treships 7  342 

6  Receiving  ships,  &c 106  6,340 

6  Screw  frigates 222  21 ,460 

6  First  class  screw  sloops 109  11 .953 

4  First-class  side-wheel  steam  sloops.  46  8,003 

8  Second-class  screw-sloops 45  7.593 

5  Third-class  screw-sloops 28  2,405 

4  Third-class  side- wheel  steamers....         8  1,808 

2  Steam  tenders 4  599 

79  l,7s3  105.271 

PURCHASED  VESSELS. 

Number  of  Vessels.  Guns.  Tuns. 

36  Side- wheel  steamers 166  26 .630 

43  Screw-steamers 175  20.40? 
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IS  Ships 52  9.998 

24  Schooners 49  6,324 

18  Barks 78  8.432 

2  Brigs 4  460 

136  518  71.2'JT 

VESSELS  CONSTRUCTED. 

Number  of  Vessels.                                   Guns.  Tuns 

14  Screw-sloops 98  16.787 

23  Gunboats. 92  11,68] 

12  Side-wheel  steamers 48  8,400 

3  Iron-clad  steamers 18  4,600 

52  256  41,448 

Making-a  total  of  264  vessels,  2,557  guns,  and  218,016  tuns. 
The  aggregat  i  number  of  seamen  in  the  service  on  the  4th 
of  March  last  was  7,600.  The  number  is  now  not  less  than 
22.000  " 

These   figures    included 

The  Iron Clails' Birth.       ;1  .   '      ,     ,        ,        .      .., 

those  ordered  to  be  built 
by  the  special  session  of  Congress.  Only  three 
"iron  clads"  were  specified.  It  scarcely  seems 
credible  that,  with  but  three  of  these  experi- 
mental batteries  in  course  of  construction,  in 
December,  1861,  the  month  of  December,  1862 
should  behold,  in  that  species  of  craft,  the 
nation's  hope  against  both  domestic  and 
foreign  foes.  The  three  iron  clads,  or,  as  the 
Secretary  called  them — "  armor  steamers," 
were  the  embodiments  of  ideas  which  soon 
changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  navies  of  the 
world.  As  in  most  instances,  where  a  great 
change  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  moral 
and  physical  forces  of  civilization,  American 
skill  and  sagacity  were  the  pioneers.  Yet,  it 
is  to  be  written  that,  to  the  navy  proper  does 
not  belong  the  idea  of  iron  clad  vessels.  Na- 
val officers  and  naval  boards  reported  against 
their  feasibility.  The  "Stevens'  battery," 
which  had  been  constructing  for  many  years, 
was  rejected,  and  the  examining  commission 
of  eminent  naval  men  in  their  report  upon  it 
declared  against  the  practicability  of  iron 
clads.  The  genius  of  the  countn,  led  by 
such  men  as  John  Errieson,  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  great  demands  of  the  hour, 
listened  in  quiet  to  the  rejection  of  their  iron 
ideas,  but  pressed  their  views  nevertheless  to 
their  final  brilliant  endorsement.  Naval  gun- 
nery, naval  engineer  science,  naval  construc- 
tion, naval  prejudices — all  were  cast  to  the 
wind  in  the  new  era  inaugurated.  Nor,  were 
the  Confederates  behind  the  mechanics  of  the 
North  in  skill  and  foresight.  Their  "ram," 
at  New  Orleans,  which  had  sent  such  conster- 
nation to  the  lieet  blockading  the  passes  of 
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the  Mississippi  river,  was  a 
success  when  the  Monitor 
was  yet  in  embryo  ;  and  the  celebrated  Mer- 
rimac,  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  was  a  ter- 
ror strong  enough  to  encourage  the  Federal 
Government  to  unusual  exertions  in  order  to 
complete  a  battery  powerful  enough  to  en- 
counter the  formidable  monster  puffing  and 
snorting  around  the  bay.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  untried  Monitor,  at  a  moment 
when  the  Merrimac  was  crashing  through 
frigates-of-the-line  at  her  leisure,  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  providential  episodes 
of  the  war.  Tiie  trial  of  vulnerability  which 
followed — the  vanquishment  of  the  monster 
by  the  turret  of  two  guns — was  the  deciding 
moment  in  the  destiny  of  naval  structures. 
The  little  Monitor  steamed  back  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  from  the  contest  with  her  antagonist 
in  the  Roads,  to  give  law  to  the  world. 

To  the  credit  and  honor  of  Secretary 
Welles  be  it  said,  the  ideas  of  Errieson  re- 
ceived full  endorsement ;  and,  to  his  hearty 
co-operation  did  the  country  owe  the  rapid 
completion  of  the  little  craft  which  was  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  navies  of  the  seas. 
With  her  triumph  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  Iron  Age  had  come  again. 

The  Secretary's  estimates 
for  his  wants  we  may  ap- 
pend : 

••  The  amount  appropriated  at  the  last  regular 
session  of  Congress  fur  the  naval  service  for  the  cur- 
rent year  was  $13,16s,ij75.st>.  To  this  was  added  at 
the  special  session  in  July  last  $30,446,875.01 — ma- 
king for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  an  ag- 
gregate of  $43,615,551.77.  This  sum  will  not  be 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore 
additional  appropriations  will  be  necessary.  There 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  vessels  purchased,  and 
for  necessary  alterations  incurred  in  fitting  them  for 
naval  purposes,  the  sum  of  $2,530,000;  for  the  par- 
ch.ise  of  additional  vessels.  $2,000,000;  and  for  the 
construction  and  completion  of  twenty  iron-clad 
vessels,  $12,000,000— making  a  total  of  816,530,000. 
This  sum  is  independent  of  the  estimates  submitted 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  being  required  for  cur- 
rent expenses  as  well  as  objects  of  immediate  im- 
portance, it  is  desirable  should  receive  early  atten- 
tion from  Congress. 

"  The  estimates  submitted  by  this  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,    1863,  amount  to 
$44,62.5,665.02,  viz  : 
i'or  theuavy  proper .$41,096,530  25 
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For  the  marine  corps 1  ,105 ,656  77 

For  navy  yards,  hospitals,  magazines  and  mis- 
cellaneous objects 2,423,478  00 

The     Treasury    Depart- 

The  Treasury  Depart-      meQt  ,t  ^   ^  m&ke 

ment  Report.  x 

its    appearance   until   Dec. 

10th,  owing  to  the  labor  required  in  its  pre- 
paration. It  was  a  lengthy  document  setting 
forth  without  reserve  the  condition  of  the 
nation's  finances.  The  Secretary  acknow- 
ledged his  great  obligations  to  the  bankers 
of  the  country  and  to  the  people  investing  in 
the  National  Loan  (7.30  per  cents).  His 
summary  of  expenses  and  estimates  were  thus 
tabularized : 

"  To  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  amount 
for  which  it  will  become  necessary  to  resort  to  fur- 
ther loans,  it  is  requisite  to  review  the  financial 
movement  of  the  Treasury  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  compare,  somewhat  more  closely  thau  has  al- 
ready been  done,  the  probable  wants  and  probable 
resources  of  the  Government  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the  current  and  the  whole  of  the 
following  year. 

•'  In  the  July  report  the  Secretary  submitted  a  de- 
tailed statement,  in  part  estimated,  showing  the 
receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  30th 
June,  1861,  including  the  balance  in  the  Treasury 
at  its  commencement,  to  have  been  $86,972,893.81, 
and  the  expenditures  to  have  been  $84,577,258.60, 
aud  the  balauce  to  have  been  $2,355,635.21.  Actual 
returns  show  that  the  receipt,  including  balance, 
were  $^6,^35,900.27,  the  expenditures  $84,578,834.47, 
and  the  balance  $2,257,065.80. 

"  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
commencing  1st  July,  1861,  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures are  ascertained,  aud  for  the  remaining  three 
quarters,  ending  30th  June,  1862,  are  estimated  as 
follows  : 

For  the  first  quarter  the  actual  re- 
ceipts from  customs,  lands  and 

miscellaneous  sources,  including 

the    balance    of    $2,257,065.80, 

were $9,809,731  24 

For  the  second,  third  and  fourth 

quarters  the  estimated  receipts 

are 27,000,000  00 

To  these  sums  must  be  added  the 

amount  realized  from  loans  in  all 

forms  prior  to  December  1,1861, 

as  already  stated 197,242,588  14 

And  there  must  be  added  also  the 

amount  to  be  realized  from  addi- 
tional loans  already  authorized. .        75,439,975  00 


And  there  must  be  added  also  the 
amount  anticipated  from  the  di- 
rect tax  20,000,000  00 

Making  the  total  receipts $329,501,994  38 

Ou  the  other  hand  : 

For  the  first  quarter  the  actual  ex- 
penditures were $98,239,733  09 

For  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
the  estimated  expenditures,  un- 
der appropriations  already  made 
for  public  service,  including  civil 
li^t.  Interior,  War  and  Navy  de- 
partments, and  public  debt  and 
interest,  are . .      302,035,761  21 

And  the  estimated  expenditures  un- 
der the  additional  appropriations 
now  asked  for  are  : 

For  civil  service  and 
increased  interest. $5,166,438  99 

And  for  the  War  and 
Navy  Departm'ts.  137,964,488  77 

143,130,927  76 

Making  a  total  of  actual  and  esti- 
mated expenditures  under  ex- 
isting and  asked  appropriations 
of $543,406,422  07 

From  which  deduct  actual  and  es- 
timated receipt,  as  above  stated      329,501,994  38 

Making  an  apparent  amount  for 
which  recourse  must  be  had  to 

loans  of $213,904,427  68 

"  For  the  fiscal  year  1863,  commencing  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1862,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1803, 
no  reliable  estimates  can  be  made.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
not  without  sufficient  grounds,  that  the  present  war 
may  be  brought  to  an  auspicious  termination  before 
midsummer.  In  that  event  the  provision  of  rev- 
enue by  taxation,  vvhich  he  has  recommended,  will 
amply  suffice  for  all  financial  exigencies,  without 
resort  to  additional  loans  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  will 
enable  the  Government  to  begin  at  once  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  debt. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  however,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all  eventualities,  and  the  Secretary,  there- 
fore, submits  the  estimates  of  the  several  depart- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  1863,  based  on  the  sup- 
posed continuance  of  the  war,  as  follows  : 

"The  estimated  expenditures  are: 
For  the  civil  list,  including  foreign  intercourse   and 
miscellaneous  expenses  other  than  on  account  of 

the  public  debt $23,086,971  23 

For  the  Interior  Department,  (In- 
dians and  pensions) 4,102,962  98 
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For  the  War  Department 300,159,086  61 

For  the  Navy  Department 45,164,994  18 

For  the  public  debt — 

Redemption $2,883,364  11 

Interest  on  debt 

contracted  before 

1st  July,  1862. . .     29,932,696  42 
Interest  on  debt  to 

be  contracted  af 

ter  1st  July,  1862     10,000,000  00 

43,816,330  53 


Making  an  aggregate  of  estimated 

expenditures  of. $476,331,245  51 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimated  receipts  are — 

From  customs,  lands 
and  ordinary  sour- 
ces       $45,800,000 

From  direct  tax 20,000,000 

From  internal  duties, 
including  income 
tax 30,000,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  estimated 
receipts  of 95,800,000  00 


And  leaving  a  balance  to  be  pro- 
vided for  of $379,531 ,245  51 

"  The  whole   amount  required   from   loans   may 

therefore  be  thus  stated  : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1862,  under  ex- 
isting laws $75,449,675  00 

For  the  fiscal  year  1862,  under  laws 
to  be  enacted 200,000,000  00 

For  the  fiscal  year  1863,  also  under 
laws  to  be  enacted       379,531,24551 


Making  an  aggregate  of $654,980,920  61 

"  The  total  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

"  A  tabular  statement  will  accompany  this  re- 
port, showing  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  actual 
and  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
financial  years  1861,  1862  and  1863. 

"  THE  REBEL  DEBT  IN  1860,  1861,  1862  AND  1863. 

"  It  only  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  view 
of  the  financial  situation,  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt  as  it  was  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1860  and  1861,  and  will  be,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates now  presented,  at  the  same  date  in  each  of 
the  years  1S62  and  1863. 

"  The  statement,  in  brief,  is  as  follows  : 
On  the  1st  day  of  July,  i860,  the 

public  debt  was $64,768,133  08 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1861,  the 

public  debt  was 90,867,828  68 
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On  the   1st  day  of  July,  1862,  the 

public  debt  will  be 517,372,802  93 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  the 

public  debt  will  be 897,372,802  93 

Here  was  a  debt  whose  magnitude  placed 
us  beside  the  Old  World  nationalties  in  the 
scale  of  "  promises  to  pay ;"  but  it  was  re- 
garded by  our  people  with  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence. If  the  sums  demanded  were  well 
spent,  the  North  would  pour  out  its  re- 
sources and  its  blood  freely.  Only  restore 
the  Union  and  the  old-time  prosperity,  and 
a  debt  twice  greater  than  that  hinted  at  by 
the  Secretary  would  be  readily  mastered  in 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  inexhaustable  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  the  matchless  energy  of 
the  people,  the  new  avenues  to  wealth  con- 
stantly being  discovered,  rendered  a  public 
debt  of  magnitude  a  national  impetus  in- 
stead of  a  national  incubus.  In  that  respect 
how  republican  America  differed  from  mon- 
archial  Europe  ! 

The  report  of  the  Post- 
master -  General  j^ossessed 
several  points  of  perma- 
nent interest.  Making  loyalty  or  disloyalty 
the  test,  he  had  deprived  disloyal  men  of 
their  contracts  for  mail  transportation,  and 
had  denied  disloyal  journals  the  right  to 
circulate  through  the  mails.  In  his  action 
upon  these  cases  the  Postmaster-General  had 
been  charged  with  an  exercise  of  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  power;  and  a  large 
class  of  persons  took  umbrage  at  what  they 
deemed  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  contracts  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  his  own  defense  Mr.  Blair  assumed  that 
"  it  was  positively  unsafe  to  intrust  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  to  a  person  who  re- 
fused or  failed  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  but  to  continue  payment  of  public  mo- 
ney to  the  enemies  of  the  Government  and 
their  allies,  was  to  give  direct  aid  and  com- 
fort to  treason  in  arms.  We  could  not  thus 
permit  this  branch  of  Government  to  contri- 
bute to  its  own  overthrow."  He  also  gave 
his  reasons  for  "  excluding  disloyal  publica- 
tions from  the  mails.  To  await  the  results 
of  slow  judicial  prosecution  was  to  allow 
crime  to  be  consummated,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  subsequent  punishment,  instead  of 
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preventing  its  accomplish- 
ment by  prompt  and  direct 
interference.  Of  the  cases 
presented  for  his  action,  upon  the  principles 
which  he  named,  he  had,  by  order,  excluded 
from  the  mails  twelve  of  those  treasonable 
publications,  of  which  several  had  been  pre- 
viously presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  as  in- 
cendiary and  hostile  to  constituted  authority. 
While  he  did  not  claim  the  authority  to  sup- 
press any  newspaper,  however  disloyal  and 
treasonable  its  contents,  the  Department 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  give  them  circu- 
lation. It  could  not  and  would  not  interfere 
with  the  freedom  secured  by  law,  but  it  could 
and  did  obstruct  the  dissemination  of  that 
license  which  was  without  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution  and  Law.  The  mails  established 
by  the  United  States  Government  could  not. 
upon  any  known  principles  of  law  or  public 
right,  be  used  for  its  destruction.  As  well 
could  the  common  carrier  lie  legally  required 
to  transport  a  machine  designed  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  vehicle  conveying  it,  or  an 
inn-keeper  be  compelled  to  entertain  a  trav- 
eler whom  he  knew  to  be  intending  to  com- 
mit a  robbery  in  nis  house."  He  found  these 
views  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Story,  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  opinion  he  quoted. 
This  was  the  patriotic  if  not  conclusive 
answer  to  the  grievances  of  those  anxious  to 
secure  the  dissemination  of  conspiracy  and 
sedition  under  the  guise  of  a  stoutly  asseve- 
rated "freedom  of  the  press."  The  fact  that 
the  complainants  were  chiefly  disloyal  or 
semi-loyal  men  did  not  impair  the  force  of 
the  Department's  excuse  for  its  procedure. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  good  intent — perhaps  of 
the  actual  propriety  of  the  officer's  course — 
the  acts  as  alleged  were  arbitrary  exercises 
of  authority,  depending  for  their  justiiicatiou 
upon  the  voice  of  loyal  men  rather  than  upon 
any  construction  of  law.  It  was  another  of 
those  instances,  occurring  during  the  war, 
wherein  the  Executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment clearly  overreached  precedent  and  tech- 
nical construction  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
tc  them  seemed  necessary  results.  The  ver- 
dict of  posterity  doubtless  will  be  less  censo- 
rious than  that  visited  upon  the  offending 
officers  by  the  "  opposition"  of  1862. 


Excitement  in  Con- 
gress. 


These  several  reports  ex- 
cited general  attention  and 
appeared  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. But,  Congress  seethed  and  bubbled 
with  a  commotion  which  portended  an  out- 
break against  the  President's  policy  of  con- 
ciliating those  in  arms  against  the  country. 
Mr.  Lincoln  clearly  favored  what  was  deem- 
ed to  be  a  "  conservative"  course — that  is,  he 
would  not  strike  at  Slavery  as  the  source  of 
strength  to  those  in  arms  ;  he  would  protect 
all  slave  catchers  from  among  those  profess- 
edly loyal,  by  enforcing  the  fugitive  slave 
law  ;  he  would  not  decree  the  release  of  the 
jail  full  of  wretched  negroes  confined  as 
"  runaways"  in  the  Washington  jail;  he  would 
not  favor  a  decree  of  emancipation  because 
of  the  rights  of  the  loyal  Border  States  ;  he 
would,  in  fact,  prosecute  the  war  in  such  a 
way  as  to  effect  a  restoration  of  the  Union 
with  the  old  guarantees  to  Slave  property 
unimpeached. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work  to 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  questions 
of  policy  and  of  law  which,  after  this  date, 
(December,  1861,)  became  paramount  themes 
of  discussion.  Clearly,  the  Slave  institution 
had  rights,  and,  as  clearly  the  Republican 
members  of  Congress  had  conceded  those 
rights.*  But,  quite  as  conclusively  was  the 
fact,  urged  by  what  afterwards  proved  to  be 
a  Congressional  majority,  that  it  was  the  vi- 
tal source,  cause  and  sustenance  of  the  rebel- 
lion— that  the  Slaves  were  loyal  and  had  a 
right  to  protection — that  the  old  status  of  the 
States  in  insurrection  could  only  be  restored 
by  their  unconditional  submission  and  pardon 
lor  offences,  the  first  of  which  was  improba- 
ble and  the  last  impossible,  except  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  every  Constitutional  obligation  for  the 
punishment  of  sedition,  conspiracy  and  trea- 
son. The  President,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
was  exceedingly  perplexed  as  to  what  course 
to   pursue.     As   in  the  case  of  the  first  five 

*  See  Volume  i.  Congressional  proceedings.  We 
may  here  indicate  the  vote  on  Dunn's  resolution, 
page  S'2  ;  on  Winter  Davis'  resolve,  page  104  ;  on 
the  res-olves  submitted  by  Mr.  Seward  to  the  Com- 
ui.tee  of  Thirteen,  page  123  ;  the  final  vote  on  Cor- 
wm's  resolve,  pages  463-67  ;  and  finally  and  conclu- 
sively to  the  vote  on  Sherman's  resolution,  page 
400. 
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weeks  of  his  reign,  he  left 
it  for  circumstances  to  de- 
termine his  acts.  He  finally 
ended  by  accepting  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress ;  and,  in  enforcing  its  decrees  of  confis- 
cation and  emancipation,  aroused  that  old 
spirit  of  '  democratic'  opposition  which  ever 


has,  stood,  and  seemingly  ever  will  stand,  by 
the  interests  of  the  South — human  slavery, 
aristocratic  privileges  and  all.  In  saying  this 
we  but  repeat  what  it  cannot  be  denied  is 
one  of  the  well  demonstrated  facts  in  Ameri- 
can History.  The  South  only  reigned  supreme 
when  that  opposition  was  in  the  majority. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


HALLECK'S      CONDUCT      OF      THE      DEPARTMENT      OP      MISSOURI  —  NO> 
VEMBER     18TH,     1861,     TO     FEBRUARY      1ST,      1862. 


Halleck's  Assumption 
of  Command. 


Major-General  Henry 
Wager  Halleck  arrived  in 
St.  Louis  November  18th, 
1861,  to  assume  the  department  command. 
Orders  indicating  his  field  of  labor  and  au- 
thority (issued  November  9th)  assigned  to 
his  department  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  "Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and 
that  portion  of  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.  This  was  Fremont's  "  De- 
partment of  the  West,"  shorn  of  some  of  its 
western  extension.  The  General  reached 
St.  Louis  to  receive  at  General  Hunter's 
hands  the  somewhat  disorganized  forces  re- 
turned from  the  Springfield  advance.  A 
council  of  Generals  of  divisions  was  convened 
at  once.  The  retreat  from  Springfield  had 
thrown  open  the  State  to  rebel  invasion,  and 
Halleck  learned,  in  a  few  days'  time,  that  he 
had  a  most  momentous  work  on  hand  to  save 
the  southern  and  central  sections  from  devas- 
tation. He  entered  upon  his  labors  with  a 
calm  energy  at  once  indicative  of  self-reliance 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  situation. 
Among  his  first  orders  was  that  afterwards 
called  the  "  celebrated  number  three" — the 
text  of  which  read  : 

"  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Missouri) 
St.  Louis,  Nov.  20th,  1SG1.  [ 

"  General  Orders,  No.  3. 

"  1.  It  lias  been  represented  that  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
our  forces  is  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  means  of 


Order  Number 
Three. 


fugitive  slaves  who  are  admitted  within  our  lines. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no 
such  persons  be  hereafter  permitted  to  enter  the 
lines'of  any  camp,  or  of  any  forces  on  the  march, 
and  that  any  now  within  such  lines  be  immediately 
excluded  therefrom. 

"  By  order  of  Major-General  Halleck. 
"  WILLIAM  McMICHAEL, 

"  Assistant  Adjutant  General." 

This,  though  professedly 
a  military  mandate,  was  a 
declaration  of  policy.  It 
at  once  banished  the  "  inevitable  negro"  from 
the  field  by  bayonetting  him  back  into  slav- 
ery— thus  reassuring  slave  owners  that,  so 
far  as  the  Department  of  Missouri  was  con- 
cerned, their  "  property"  was  to  be  driven 
back  to  them  in  event  of  its  escape  to  the 
Federal  lines*.  Construed  even  by  the  light 
of  military  propriety,  it  was  impolitic. 
Scarcely  a  general  or  regimental  officer  in 
the  field  but  confessed  his  indebtedness  to 
fugitives  from  slavery  for  valuable  informa- 
tion. Indeed,  most  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion came  from  these  unhappy  creatures,  who 
would  do  and  dare  any  peril  to  reach  the 
Union  lines.  The  very  word  ''  fugitives"  im- 
plied their  wretched  estate — they  were  flee- 
ing from  a  worse  tyranny  than  those  loyal 
whites  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  Federal 
arms.  Why  were  they  banished  ?  Did  some 
of  the  blacks  make  wrong  reports,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  and  credulity  ?     If,  for  the 
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want  of  intelligence  of  a  few  the  many  were 
to  suffer,  why  was  not  the  rule  enforced 
against  the  white  fugitives — many  of  whom, 
it  was  notoriously  true,  conveyed  very  exag- 
gerated and  untruthful  information  ?  It  was 
a  prescriptive  and  unnecessary  edict,  and 
one  which  the  commanding  General  soon 
had  good  reason  to  regret.  The  sentiment 
of  loyalty  was  against  it — the  sentiment  of 
humanity  was  against  it — the  sentiment  of 
law  was  against  it ;  and  it  was  but  a  dead 
letter  from  the  date  of  its  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent qualified  Fremont's  notes  of  freedom, 
but  he  did  not  qualify  Halleck's  order.  He 
was,  at  that  particular  moment,  under  the 
influence  of  the  potion  administered  by  the 
Border  State  politicians.* 

The  rebels  pressed  north 
The  Rebel  Advance.  . , ,     . ,         ,       ,  .      .    , 

with  the  double  intention 

of  reaching  the  Missouri  river  above  Jefferson 
City  and  of  striking  into  Kansas.  This  move- 
ment was  ordered  from  Neosho  and  Spring- 
field in  three  divisions — the  right  wing,,un- 
der  General  McBride,  0000  strong,  resting  on 
Stockton,  in  Cedar  county;  the  left  wing, 
5000  strong,  under  General  Rains,  holding  a 
position  at  Nevada,  Vernon  county ;  the  cen- 
tre, 5000  strong,  commanded  by  Price  in  per- 
son, was,  at  that  date  (Nov.  25th)  near  Mont- 
ibello,  Vernon  county.  General  McCullough 
having  refused  to  co-operate  in  this  crusade, 
had  retired  previously  to  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley for  supplies  and  winter  quarters.!  This 
left  the  entire  responsibility  with  Price.  The 
issue  proved  the  Texan  ranger  to  have  been 
the  wiser  soldier,  since  one  month  later  beheld 
Price  fleeing  in  haste  with  his  disordered 
ranks,  to  seek  rest  and  shelter  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Ozark  hills.  The  ex-Governor,  how- 
ever, had  another  wisli  than  military  success 
to  persuade  his  movements.  He  could  not 
abandon  the  State  with  his  forces,  for  then 
the  transfer   of  the    Commonwealth    to  the 

*  Hulleck  himself  soon  qualified  it.  See  his  orders 
to  Asboth,  Appendix,  page . 

t  To  explain  the  causes  of  his  "  secession"  from 
Price,  McCullough  was  cited  to  Richmond,  His 
backward  movement  had  taken  place  upon  Fre- 
mont's occupation  of  Springfield.  It  wa9  this  which 
gave  rise  to  the  charge  preferred  against  Fremont 
that  he  was  being  duped  by  the  rebel  leaders,  who 
wished  to  draw  him  on  into  Arkansas. 


Price's  Neosho  Pro- 
clamation. 


Southern  Confederacy  would  seem  too  much 
like  a  bad  bargain  for  the  Confederates. 
[See  Appendix,  page ,  for  the  "  Conven- 
tion" by  which  the  State  was  given  away  to 
the  Confederates.  It  is  one  of  the  precious 
documents  of  the  year  illustrative  of  the  off 
hand  manner  in  which  a  few  individuals  sold 
States  and  disposed  of  places  like  any  other 
private  property.]  Prior, 
therefore,  to  his  march 
north  ward  Price  issued 
from  Neosho  a  proclamation — his  last  and 
most  powerful  appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
co-operation  in  the  effort  to  drive  the  "  in- 
vaders" from  the  State.  We  quote,  as  indi- 
cative of  its  tenor  and  tone  : 

*  *  *  «<  when  peace  and  protection  could 
no  longer  be  enjoyed  but  at  the  price  of  honor  and 
liberty,  your  chief  magistrate  called  lor  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  drive  the  ruthless  invaders  from  a  soil 
made  fruitful  by  your  labors,  and  consecrated  by 
your  homes  ;  and  to  that  call  less  than  five  thousand 
responded.  Out  of  a  male  population  exceeding 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  one  in  forty  only  step- 
ped forward  to  defend  with  their  persons  and  their 
lives  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  human 
rights.  *  *  *  Where  are  those  fifty  thousand 
men  '  Are  Missouriaus  no  longer  true  to  themselves? 
Are  they  a  timid,  time  serving,  craven  race,  fit  only 
for  subjection  to  a  despot?  Awake,  my  country- 
men, to  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  dignity  and 
true  greatness  of  a  people.  *  *  *  Come  to 
us,  brave  sons  of  Missouri,  rally  to  our  standard.  I 
must  have  fifty  thousand  men.  I  call  upon  you  in 
the  name  of  your  country  for  fifty  thousand  men. 
Do  you  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  us  and  your 
property?  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  be- 
cause you  stayed  at  home.  Do  you  stay  at  home 
for  gratification  ?  More  men  have  been  murdered 
at  home  than  I  have  lost  in  five  successive  battles. 
*  *  *  But  where  are  our  Southern  rights' 
friends?  We  must  drive  the  oppressor  from  our 
land.  I  must  have  fifty  thousand  men.  Now  is  the 
crisis  of  your  fate — now  is  the  golden  opportunity 
to  save  the  State — now  is  the  time  of  your  political 
salvation.  The  time  for  enlistment  for  our  brave 
band  is  beginning  to  arrive.  Do  not  hold  their  pa- 
tience beyond  endurance — do  not  longer  sicken  their 
hearts  by  '  hope  deferred.'  They  begin  to  inquire, 
where  are  our  friends?  Who  shall  give  them  an  an- 
swer! Boys  and  small  property  holders  have  in  the 
main  fought  the  battles  for  the  protection  of  your 
property,  and  when  they  ask,  where  are  the  men  for 
whom  we  are  fighting?  how  shall  I,  how  can  I,  ex- 
plain?   Citizens  of  Missouri!  1   call  upou  you,  by 
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every  consideration  of  interest,  by  every  desire  of 
safety,  by  every  tie  that  binds  you  to  home  and 
country,  delay  uo  longer;  let  the  dead  bury  their 
deid,  leave  your  property  to  take  care  of  itself; 
commend  your  homes  to  the  protection  of  God,  and 
merit  the  approbation  and  love  of  childhood  and 
■womanhood  by  showing  yourselves  men,  the  sons 
of  the  brave  and  free,  who  bequeathed  to  us  the 
sacred  trust  of  free  institutions.  Come  to  the  army 
of  Missouri,  not  for  a  week  or  a  month,  but  to  free 
your  country. 

"  '  Strike  till  each  armed  foe  expires  ! 
Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ! 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires  ! 
God  and  your  native  land  !  '  " 
And  much  more  in  the  same  strain.     This 
patriotic  cry  for  help  was  accompanied  by 
the  articles  of  agreement  referred  to  above, 
by  which  the  Southern  Confederacy  became 
responsible  for  the  pay  of  all  troops  called 
into,    or  who  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice.    The  General's  rhetoric  succeeded  less 
than   his   bayonets   in   influencing   any    but 
vagabonds  to  enter  his  ranks.     It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
ever  was  gathered  whose  lists  embraced  more 
worthless  fellows  than  that  which  Price  com- 
manded during  his  second  campaign  in  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Missouri. 

We  should,  in  this  con- 
nection, also  refer  to  the 
commingled  proclamation, 
address  and  appeal  published  by  Governor 
Jackson  in  a  New  Madrid  journal,  Dec.  16th. 
It  repeated  his  thrice  published  "  views"  of 
affairs,  and  recited  the  history  of  the  six 
months  campaign  in  a  strain  of  congratula- 
tion calculated  to  inspire  the  hopes  of  a  good 
time  coming  to  his  cause.  The  object  of  this 
document  was  to  induce  his  six  months  men 
to  remain  in  the  army — to  reenlist  in  the  Con- 
federate service  for  the  war,  which  he  prom- 
ised should  be  but  a  brief  and  glorious  strug- 
gle. He  also  authorized  the  State  Guard 
to  reorganize  and  to  enter  the  Confederate 
lists.  His  appeal  for  troops  ran  the  gamut 
of  terms  from  imprecation  to  prayer.  He  had 
transferred  the  State  to  the  Confederacy — 
now  he  would  transfer  his  constituents  if  he 
could.  It  was  like  the  wail  of  an  Irish  "wake" 
— the  cry  of  one  for  the  dead. 

Halleck's    orders  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant.     In    a  series  published  December 
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4th,  occurred  these  warlike 
citations : 

"  Commanding  officers  of  dis- 
tricts,   posts    and  corps  are  directed  to  arrest  and 
place  in  confinement  all   persons  in  arms  agninst 
the   United  States,  or  who  give  aid,  assistance  or 
encouragement  to  the  enemy. 

"  All  property  belonging  to  such  persons  which 
can  be  used  by  the  army,  will  be  taken  possession 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  all  other  property  will  be 
examined  by  a  board  of  officers  and  sold  according 
to  army  regulations. 

"  All  persons  found  in  disguise  as  pretended  loyal 
citizens,  or  under  other  false  pretences  within  oui 
lines,  giving  information  to  or  communicating  with 
the  enemy,  will  be  arrested,  tried  and  shot  as  spies. 

"  Persons  now  employed  or  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  who  com- 
mit hostility,  will  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  punished  as  criminals,  and  be  shot  or  less 
severely  punished,  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 

"  In  consequence  of  large  numbers  of  Union  fami- 
lies and  non-combatants  having  been  plundered  and 
driven  from  their  homes  in  a  destitute  condition, 
and  thousands  of  such  persons  are  now  rinding  their 
way  into  this  city,  the  Provost  Marshals  are  direct- 
ed to  ascertain  the  condition  of  persons  so  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  under  the  military  law  of  re- 
taliation, quarter  them  in  the  homes  and  feed  and 
clothe  them  at  the  expense  of  avowed  secessionists, 
who,  although  they  do  not  themselves  rob  and 
plunder,  give  aid  and  eucouragement,  abet  and 
countenance  the  acts  of  their  fellow-rebels." 

Out  of  this  order  (General  Order  No.  13) 
grew  numberless  complaints,  recriminations 
and  appeals.  Though  just,  in  a  military 
sense,  it  was  not  faithfully  enforced.  Seces- 
sionists were  arrested  to  some  extent,  but 
soon  found  their  way  to  liberty  again,  doubly 
embittered  by  their  "  persecution."  Persons 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  were 
not  treated  as  criminals  and  shot,  probably 
under  fear  of  the  lex  talionis,  which  the  Con- 
federates, from  practice,  knew  well  how  to 
execute.  Some  levies  were  made  upon  the 
secession  sympathisers  of  St.  Louis  to  sustain 
the  refugees,  but  not  to  the  extent  demanded 
by  the  wants  of  those  suffering  loyalists. 

Against  this  General  Or- 
der and  another  especially 
aimed  at  marauders,  bridge 
burners  and  guerrillas,  General  Price  protest- 
ed, threatening  retaliation.     Under  guise  of 
communications  on  the  subject,  he  succeed- 
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ed  in  getting  three  or  four  spies  within  the 
Federal  lines,  until,  at  length,  Halleck  re- 
plied :  "  No  order  of  yours  can  save  from 
punishment  spies,  marauders,  robbers,  incen- 
diaries, guerrilla  bands,  &c,  who  violate  the 
laws  of  war."  Yet,  though  the  country 
swarmed  with  these  "  irregulars,"  none  were 
dealt  with  according  to  orders  :  not  a  cut- 
throat was  hung,  not  a  guerrilla  shot,  not  a 
bridge  burner  made  to  taste  the  halter.  At 
this  time  Tennessee  dungeons  and  gallows 
were  crying  aloud  with  the  blood  of  Tennes- 
see citizens  ;  yet,  the  Confederate  authorities 
had  the  effrontery  to  characterize  Halleck's 
orders  as  "  inhuman,"  while  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion was  threatened  for  his  "  monstrous  pro- 
cedure." General  Price  but  practiced  the 
dissimulation  common  to  almost  every  Con- 
federate leader  from  Jefferson  Davis  down  to 
Colonel  Wigfall. 

An  order  issued  Decem- 
ber 13th,  closed  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers 
to  commerce,  except  under  military  surveil- 
lance. An  immense  contraband  transporta- 
tion was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  and  Halleck  at  once 
addressed  himself  to  its  suppression.  The 
fleet  of  gunboats  then  gathered  at  Cairo  and 
St.  Louis,  gave  him  a  sharp  police,  and  soon 
the  rebels  found  it  hazardous  business  to 
communicate  with  their  sympathising  friends 
in  St.  Louis  and  up  the  Missouri.  Up  to 
that  date  much  pro  visions,  clothing,  medi- 
cines and  not  a  small  quantity  of  arms  found 
their  way  down  the  Mississippi,  chiefly  by 
means  of  small  boats  pulled  down-stream  in 
the  darkness,  or  under  the  shadows  of  the 
shores. 

Price  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Osceola,  early  in 
December.  Halleck's  disj)osition  was  such 
as  to  hold  the  rebel  there.  The  Confederates 
took  up  a  camp  position  five  miles  from 
the  town,  leaving  General  Rains  with  his  di- 
vision in  the  place.  All  through  the  western 
and  central  counties  the  enemy  swarmed — 
their  plundering  and  murdering  propensities 
preferring  the  "  detached  service,"  of  which 
Price  himself  was  chief  administrator.  He 
arranged,  as  one  means  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  his  campaign,  to  "  raise"  the  coun- 
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ties  north  of  the  Missouri 

Price's  Disposition. 
river,    and    simultaneously 

to  burn  railway  bridges,  rolling  stock  and 
stations.  This  was  to  occur  on  the  20th  of 
December  when  the  entire  rebel  force  was  to 
assume  the  offensive  and  defensive  on  the 
line  of  the  river,  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
foraging  for  supplies  in  Kansas  and  Iowa.  It 
was  a  boldly  conceived  enterprize  but  im- 
practicable owing  to  the  superiority  of  Hal- 
leck in  men  and  supplies.  A  number  of 
valuable  bridges  were  burned  on  the  North 
Missouri  and  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
railways,  and  some  rolling  stock  destroyed. 
The  rapidity  of  Halleck's  combinations,  how- 
ever, arrested  the  general  destruction  de- 
signed by  the  ambitious  Price. 

December  13-15th,  Gen- 
eral Prentiss  in  command 
at  St.  Joseph,  moved  down 
toward  Lexington,  where  the  rebels  then 
were  in  occupation,  and  from  which  point 
Price's  army  drew  enormous  supplies  in  pro- 
visions, clothing  and  men — the  counties  con- 
tiguous voluntarily  contributing,  it  is  said, 
more  to  sustain  the  Confederate  cause  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  State.  With  Prentiss' 
movement  General  Hunter  co-operated.  Hi* 
forces  were  so  disposed  as  to  concentrate 
north  or  south  of  Lexington  as  might  be  re- 
quired. A  dispatch  dated  Tipton,  Dec.  16th, 
said :  "  Yesterday  orders  were  received  here 
for  all  the  forces  at  this  post  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice.  At  the  same  time  General  Pope, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Central  Mis- 
souri, at  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  troops  in 
winter  quarters  at  Otterville,  marched  west- 
ward towards  Warrensburg,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  generally  believed  here,  of  cutting  off 
General  Price,  whom  our  scouts  reported 
making  forced  marches  to  reach  Generals 
Slack  and  Stein,  now  in  the  intrenchments  at 
Lexington.  Every  body  is  on  the  qui  vive 
for  startling  and  good  news,  as  universal  con- 
fidence is  felt  in  the  ability  and  bravery  of 
General  Pope  and  his  army." 

The  point  of  interest  again  became  Lexing- 
ton. It  was  soon  diverted  to  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  aver,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Warrensburg,  whither  Pope  had 
moved  to  plant  himself  between  Price  and 
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the  river.  Pope  disposed 
his  forces  with  ingenuity 
and  manoeuvred  them  with 
consummate  skill.  Strong  detachments  were 
left  at  Laurine  bridge,  Georgetown,  Sedalia, 
and  at  a  point  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the 
latter  place— dispositions  made  to  blockade 
all  the  avenues  of  communication  between 
Price's  camps — then  at  Rose  Hill  and  Clin- 
ton, north  of  the  Grand  river  branch  of  the 
Osage,  and  at  Osceola  —  and  Lexington. 
Pile's  main  body  pushed  on  toward  Clinton, 
but  he  shrewdly  diverged  from  the  Clinton 
road  thirty  miles  from  Sedalia,  bearing  to  the 
west  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  in  between 
Clinton  and  Rose  hill.  But,  to  lure  out 
Price,  a  cavalry  force  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  Major  Hubbard,  drawn  from 
the  First  Missouri,  pressed  on  to  Clinton. 
Only  the  enemy's  pickets  were  found  there, 
and  Hubbard  dashed  on,  driving  in  the  out 
guards  until  he  had  gone  twelve  miles  be- 
yond Grand  river  toward  the  Osceola  (main) 
camp.  He  then  turned  northward  again,  se- 
curing his  prisoners  (sixty  in  number)  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sujtplies,  horses  and 
arms.  This  bold  dash  into  its  very  lines 
greatly  excited  the  Osceola  camp  ;  but  Price 
did  not  come  out  as  hoped.  He  only  pre- 
pared for  retreat. 

The  main  body  of  Pope's 
two  brigades,  after  diverg- 
ing from  the  Clinton  road, 
struck  out  for  Chilhowe,  a  point  between 
Rose  hill  and  Clinton.  The  Federal  cavalry 
rode  over  the  surrounding  country,  picking 
up  great  numbers  of  men  and  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  stores  traveling  south  from  Lexington 
for  Price's  camp.  The  enemy's  force  at  Rose 
hill,  about  twelve  hundred  in  numbers,  be- 
coming informed  of  Pope's  approach  sudden- 
ly fled — taking  a  direct  road  to  the  south ; 
nor  did  they  restrain  their  weary  soles 
until  the  Osage  was  passed  at  a  point  south 
of  Johnston.  Pope  dispatched  the  regiments 
of  Colonels  Brown  and  Foster,  with  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  flying  artil- 
lery in  pursuit ;  but  the  rebels  were  too  fleet- 
footed — they  all  escaped.  The  pursuit  was 
discontinued  at  Johnston — the  cavalry  and 
artillery  returning  direct  to  Chilhowe,  while 
Colonel  Foster,  with  the  infantry,  passed  up 
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toward  Clinton,  hoping  to  bag  more  of  Price's 
supplies  and  recruits.  About  one  hundred 
of  the  unwary  were  secured,  together  with 
several  wagons  of  stores. 

Pope  now  directed  his  march  to  Warrens- 
burg,  from  whence  he  proceeded  eastwardly 
to  a  point  about  half  way  to  Knob  Noster, 
where  the  Clear  Fork  creek  crossed  the  direct 
Warrensburg  and  Sedalia  road.  There  he 
arrived  on  Thursday,  Dec.  19th,  to  learn  from 
his  scouts  that  the  heavy  supply  train  of 
which  he  was  in  pursuit  was  -at  Milford, 
only  seven  miles  away,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Blackwater  river  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Cedar  Fork  creek. 

From  Milford  two  roads 
n .  „,.  The  Capture  at 

diverge — one   to   Warrens-  Milford 

burg  and  one  to  Sedalia. 
Pope  at  once  dispatched  two  bodies  of  cav- 
alry, under  Colonel  Davis  and  Major  Mar- 
shall, to  approach  the  town  by  both  roads. 
Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis  took  the  "Warrens- 
burg route,  and  just  before  dark  came  dash- 
ing up  to  the  Blackwater.  Davis,  wTith  a 
battalion  of  the  Iowa  cavalry,  passed  from 
the  approaching  road,  designing  to  ford  the 
river  by  swimming  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
reach  and  surprise  the  enemy's  right ;  while 
the  remainder  of  his  forces — composed  of 
companies  B,  C  and  D  of  the  Fourth  cavalry, 
regulars  —  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Amory,  pressed  on  over  the  narrow  bridge. 
The  rapid  evolutions  of  the  regulars  antici- 
pated Davis'  movements.  They  crossed  over 
at  high  speed  to  send  consternation  into  the 
rebel  camps  ;  and  Davis  came  up  (having  fail- 
ed to  ford  the  stream  owing  to  its  deep  and 
swift  current)  to  find  the  whole  affair  settled  : 
Amory  had  received  the  surrender  of  the 
camp  and  contents.  This  prize  was  found 
to  consist  of  Colonels  Robertson  and  Alex- 
ander, Major  Harris,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rob- 
inson, seventeen  Captains,  thirty  Lieutenants, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  pri- 
vates, one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  thou- 
sand horses  and  mules,  sixty-three  wagon- 
loads  of  supplies,  besides  rations,  small  arms, 
saddles  and  extra  clothing  claimed  by  the 
privates. 

A  writer  from  the  scene  of  action,  said  of 
these  really  admirable  operations  : 

"  During  the  six  days'  absence  of  this  expedition 
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it  has  performed  one  of  the  most 
arduous  undertakings  ever  ac- 
complished. The  distance  trav- 
elled by  some  of  the  cavalry  forces  is  not  less  than 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles.  In  many 
cases  they  rode  day  and  night,  with  only  two  or 
three  hours  rest  in  the  twenty-four,  and  this  was 
continued  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  till, 
in  many  cases,  men  and  horses  fell  from  utter  ex- 
haustion. The  untiring  energy  and  sagacity  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  in  conducting  this  expedition,  as  well  as 
the  immense  importance  of  its  results,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
General  Halleck,  aided  by  this  able  officer,  and  sec- 
onded also  by  the  veteran  Steel,  will  very  soon  de- 
velop plans  that  will  either  force  Price  to  a  capitu- 
lation or  drive  him  ignominiously  from  the  State, 
and  thus  settle  at  once  and  forever  the  question  of 
National  supremacy  in  Missouri.'' 

The  writer's  prophecy  was  quickly  veri- 
fied :  Price's  pretty  projects  had  all  miscar- 
ried, and  the  again  stricken  chief  turned  his 
face  southward,  followed  by  his  now  fully 
disorganized  forces.  He  preceded  his  men. 
General  Rains  covered  the  "withdrawal." 
Bridges  were  burned  and  roads  obstructed 
to  prevent  the  apprehended  pursuit.  The 
long  bridge  at  Warsaw,  a  monument  of  Fre- 
mont's labors,  was  among  those  destroyed. 
But,  no  immediate  pursuit  was  made.  Hal- 
leck was  not  then  prepared  for  the  onward 
to  Springfield.  Pope's  successes  were  a  sur- 
prise to  his  superior  as  well  as  to  the  enemy. 
Much  remained  to  do  in  clearing  out  the 
numerous  bands  of  bridge  burners,  guer- 
rillas and  thieves  who  roamed  over  the  coun- 
try. Prentiss'  and  Hunter's  troops  did  good 
service  against  the  vagabonds.  They  had, 
for  several  weeks,  been  employed  in  tryino- 
to  stay  the  destruction  and  suffering  wrought 
by  these  strolling  bands,  but  only  with  par- 
tial success.  Well  mount- 
Efforts  to  Suppress  .     , ,  ,  , 

Guerrillas.  ed'  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  every  by  path,  fast- 
ness and  avenue  of  escape,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  encompass  their  destruction. 
Severe  measures  were  called  for.  Hunter 
issued  the  following  order,  which  the  rebel 
authorities  of  course  stigmatized  as  "  tran- 
scending all  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  :" 
tment  of  Kansas,  | 
i,  Dec.  2d,  1861.  \ 
"  To  the  Trustees  of  Platte  City,  &c: 
"  Gentlemen:  Having  received  reliable  information 


"  Headquarters  Department  of  Kansas, 
Fort  Leavenworth, 


of  depredations  and  outrages  of  every  kind  commit- 
ted by  a  man  named  St.  Gordon,  a  leader  of  rebel 
marauding  bands,  I  give  you  notice  that  unless  you 
seize  and  deliver  the  said  Gordon  to  me  at  these 
headquarters  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  or 
drive  him  out  of  the  country,  I  shall  send  a  force  to 
your  city  with  orders  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  and  to 
burn  the  house  of  every  secessionist  in  your  county, 
and  to  carry  away  every  slave. 

"  Colonel  Jennison's  regiment  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  order. 

"  The  following  persons  are  particularly  directed 
to  this  notice  :  David  Hunt,  Clinton  Cockerill,  James 
Merryman,  Robert  Cain,  John  Murray,  H.  T.  Free- 
hind,  William  Paxton,  W.  C.  Bemington,  Andrew 
Tribble,  R  P.  S.  Ely,  Jackson  Miller,  Robert  Clark, 
W.  Tutman,  H.  M.  Cochrane,  Samuel  M.  Hayes,  Jo- 
seph Todd  and  Jonas  Burkhart. 

"  D.  HUNTER, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

This  was  a  strong  proceeding ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  old  man  and  the  boy  stealing 
his  fruit — milder  measures  only  excited  rebel 
derision.  He  therefore  resorted  to  the  stern 
rule  of  holding  the  enemy's  immediate  sym- 
pathisers responsible  for  their  outrages.  Jen- 
nison,  schooled  in  suffering  and  wise  from 
his  own  wrongs,  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  extreme  measures  against  those  who, 
as  •'  border  ruffians,"  had  caused  so  much 
blood-shed  on  Kansas  soil  in  1856. 

But,  no  efforts  seemed  to  avail.  Even  after 
the  retreat  of  Price's  forces,*  the  reign  of 
ruffianism  continued.  Under  date  of  De- 
cember 26th,  Halleck  was  forced  to  proclaim 
martial  law  "in  and  about  all  the  railways 
in  the  State" — thus  reviving  another  of  Fre- 
mont's much  maligned  measures.  One  by 
one  the  instruments  adopted  by  "  the  Path- 
finder" to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Missouri, 
were  resumed  as  the  only  treatment  adapted 
to  the  unusually  malignant  and  cruel  type 
which  the  insurrection  in  Missouri  assumed. 
The  order  was  promulgated  owing  to  sud- 
den and  apparently  preconcerted  (second) 
efforts  of  the'secessionists  to  burn  bridges  and 
destroy  property.  When  Price's  army  re- 
treated, large  numbers  of  his  recruits,  which 


*  The  General  stated  to  his  troops  that  he  had 
retreated  by  orders  from  the  Confederate  headquar- 
ters. As  the  retreat  wa&  a  flight  upon  compulsion, 
his  "  orders"  came  rather  late  to  save  his  military 
prestige. 
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had  been  gathered  from  the 

Efforts  to  Suppress  .  , .  ,  , 

„       ...  river  counties,  returned  to 

Guerrillas.  ' 

their  homes,  professing  to 
accept  the  amnesty  offered  by  Halleck  to  all 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  These  men, 
as  in  most  cases  of  those  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, accepted  the  clemency  extended  only 
that  they  might  the  more  effectually  strike 
their  foe.  Honor  and  principle  alike  were 
dead  virtues  in  the  Confederate  breast  when 
"  the  Yankees"  were  concerned.  And  this 
was  not  strange  when  we  consider  that  their 
cause  was  grounded  in  dishonor.  A  letter 
from  St.  Louis,  December  27th,  said :  "  A 
new  secret  secession  organization,  confined  to 
this  State,  has  been  discovered,  and  at  the 
proper  time  full  particulars  will  be  given  to 
the  public.  The  oaths  and  obligations  are 
of  the  most  diabolical  description,  and  bind 
the  members  Ho  do  anything'  to  overthrow 
the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States."  Anything  for  success  !  was  the  pass 
word. 

At  length,  however,  the  vigilance  practiced 
by  the  several  excellent  officers  in  command 
along  the  lines  of  the  roads,  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  principal  organized  gangs 
of  marauders.  On  the  2d  of  that  month  it 
was  said  from  St.  Louis :  "  Dispatches  re- 
ceived at  Halleck's  headquarters  announce 
the  capture  of  the  notorious  Jefferson  Owens, 
Colonel  Jones  and  fifty  of  their  bridge  burn- 
ing gang,  near  Martinsburg,  Adrian  county, 
by  General  Schofield,  commander  of  the  State 
militia,  and  the  various  guerrilla  bands  along 
the  north  Missouri  railroad  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  scattered." 

Further  arrests  occurred,  in  which  the 
First  Kansas,  Colonel  Deitzler,  took  an  active 
part.  This  regiment  held  Lexington  after 
its  second  occupation,  and  succeeded  in  se- 
curing camparative  peace  to  that  immediate 
section  ;  but,  here  and  there  the  spirit  of  in- 
cendiarism would  break  forth.  It  may  be 
said  the  central  section  of  the  State  was  not 
actually  freed  from  these  visitations  of  the 
enemy  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1862.  The 
numerous  conflicts  with  bands  of  guerrillas, 
the  chase  and  exploration  for  them,  would 
form,  if  written,  a  very  exciting  and  novel 
chapter.      Such  encounters  Were  not  always 
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bloodless ;  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  generally  ac- 
companied with  bloodshed 
and  frequently  proved  of  a  sanguinary  charac- 
ter. The  affair  at  Silver  creek  (January  8th) 
was  of  this  nature.  Major  Torrence,  of  the  First 
Iowa  cavalry,  was  put  on  the  track  of  the 
rebel  emissary  Colonel  Poindexter,  who,  as  a 
recruiting  agent  for  the  cause  of  Governor 
Jackson,  had  established  a  camp  of  rendez- 
vous at  Silver  creek,  in  Howard  county,  as 
well  as  minor  camps  in  Roanoke  and  John- 
son counties.  The  Major  scoured  the  country 
around  thoroughly.  At  length,  joined  by 
Major  Howard's  battalion,  a  section  of  Colo- 
nel" Merrill's  dragoons  under  Major  Hunt, 
and  one  company  of  the  Fourth  Ohio,  Cap- 
tain John  Foster,  the  camp  at  Silver  creek, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Boonesville,  was 
assailed.  It  was  a  most  gallant  affair,  in 
which  officers  and  men  vied  in  valor.  The 
enemy  after  a  sharp  defense  fled,  leaving  the 
entire  property  of  the  camp,  even  their  sup- 
plies. 

Major  Torrence  destroyed  every  thing 
of  value  and  returned  to  Booneville  to  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  his  commander  for  his 
dashing  little  "guerrilla  campaign."  The 
loss  of  the  rebels  was  twelve  killed,  twenty- 
two  wounded  and  fifteen  prisoners.  The 
Federals  lost  three  killed  and  ten  wounded. 
Colonel  Jennison's  rangers  scouted  the  coun- 
ties along  the  Kansas  line  so  thoroughly,  and 
acted  with  such  decision,  as  to  rid  that  sec- 
tion of  the  most  malignant  evil-doers.  His 
procedure  though  severe  was  called  for  by 
the  treachery  of  many  of  the  people,  and  the 
unsparing  cruelty  of  the  guerrilla  bands 
which  they  assisted  to  maintain.  To  General 
Prentiss  was  assigned  the  '  Army  of  North 
Missouri.'  His  labors  were  directed  to  keep- 
ing open  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  rail- 
way. To  anticipate  the  bridge  burners  in 
their  efforts  he  fell  upon  the*  rebels  at  every 
opportunity.  The  attack  at  Zion's  Church 
in  Boone  county,  amounted  to  a  battle — the 
rebel  loss  being  twenty-five  killed,  a  large 
number  wounded  and  thirty  prisoners.  By 
this  rapid  stroke  a  strong  rebel  organization 
under  Colonel  Dorsey  was  broken  and  effect- 
ually scattered  (Dec.  38th).     It  was  the  last 
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of  Jackson's   recruiting  offices  in  the   very 
heart  of  the  State. 

Halleck  carried  out  his 
Halleck'sWeedings     administration  with  a  firm 

igamst  .Secessionists. 

hand.  His  military  rule 
was  rigid  but  not  oppressive  except  to  seces- 
sionists whose  conduct  rendered  them  ame- 
nable to  Orders.  St.  Louis  swarmed  with 
these  "friends  of  the  South,"  who  were,  chief- 
ly, persons  of  wealth,  wedded  to  the  South 
by  close  affinities  or  by  trade.  Upon  this 
class  Halleck's  order  No.  13,  levying  contri- 
butions to  support  the  refugees,  bore  with 
some  severity.  Several  of  those  assessed  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  demand ;  whereupon 
the  General-Commanding  ordered  out  an  ex- 
ecution under  which  property  was  seized,  to 
cover  the  first  assessment  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  additional,  as  provided  for  in  order  No. 
24.  This  action  was  resisted  by  a  replevin 
process  served  on  the  Provost-Marshal,  at  the 
instance  of  one  Samuel  Engler.  Halleck  in- 
stantly committed  Engler  and  his  attorney  to 
prison,  and  an  order  soon  issued  banishing 
Engler  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Department. 
All  this  higher-authority  proceeding  created 
great  excitement ;  but,  that  it  was  required, 
none  who  knew  the  dangers  of  a  civil  process 
from  a  Missouri  court  could  deny.  In  the 
special  order  of    banishment    Halleck  thus 
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laid  down  the  law :  "Martial 
law  having  been  declared  in 
this  city  by  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  all  the  civil 
authorities,  of  whatever  name  or  office,  are 
hereby  notified  that  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  any 
order  from  these  headquarters,  or  impede, 
restrain,  or  trouble  any  officer  duly  appointed 
to  carry  such  order  into  effect,  will  be  regard- 
ed as  a  military  offense,  and  2)unished  accord- 
ingly. The  Provost-Marshal-General  will  ar- 
rest each  and  every  person,  of  whatever  rank 
or  office,  who  attempts  in  any  way  to  prevent 
or  interfere  with  the  execution  of  any  order 
issued  from  these  headquarters.  He  will  call 
upon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  St.  Louis  for  any  military  assistance 
he  may  require." 

After  this  there  was  very  little  interference 
with  the  military  power;  and  the  decision 
then  shown  did  more  to  "subjugate"  the  dis- 
loyal element  than  a  great  victory  over  Price 
and  Rains. 

The  operations  in  Grant's  district  during 
January  properly  constitute  the  preliminary 
narrative  to  the  expeditions  against  Forts 
Henry  and  Donaldson.  We  therefore  reserve 
their  details  to  one  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  Volume  III. 
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Disposition  of  Troops. 


By  orders  promulgated 
November  9th,  1861,  reor- 
ganizing the  several  military  departments, 
Brigadier-General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  as- 
signed the  Department  of  Western  Virginia 
[See  page  414].     His  forces  November  1st, 
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were  disposed  as  stated  on 

page  316.     In  addition  to 

the  forces  there  named,  were  Reynold's  troops 

holding  Cheat  Mountain;  and   still  further 

north,  guarding  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  railway,  was  General   B.    F.    Kelley's 


Floyd's    escape    from    rosecrans. 
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command   at  New   Creek, 


Attack  ou  Floyd's 
Stronghold. 


from  whence,  by  a  forced 
night  march,  it  fell  upon  Romney  (October 
26)  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  secured  that 
rebel  headquarters  with  much  stores,  provi- 
sions and  arms.  This  command,  however, 
passed  into  the  Department  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  therefore  was  not  reckoned  as 
part  of  Rosecrans'  disposable  strength,  al- 
though he  relied  upon  it  to  operate  against 
General  Lee,  then  still  in  camp  at  Greenbrier, 
should  he  attempt  to  move  north. 

Rosecrans,  having  ma- 
tured his  plans  for  encom- 
passing Floyd  and  for  bag- 
ging his  entire  host,  proceeded  to  work  by 
ordering  Benham  with  his  brigade  to  cross 
the  Kaaawha  at  Deep  creek,  thence  to  ad- 
vance up  the  creek  to  the  rebel  rear,  striking 
the  Raleigh  road  below  Fayetteville.  Floyd 
luul  advanced  to  the  line  of  the  Kanawha 
river  just  above  Gauley  river  mouth,  where 
his  cannon  commanded  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  lower  camps  of  Rose- 
crans' brigades.  He  was  strongly  lasted, 
and  prepared  for  obstinate  work.  His  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  Laurel  creek  was  backed  by 
entrenchments,  at  Dickerson's,  on  the  road  to 
Fayetteville.  His  avenue  of  retreat,  if  such 
a  contingency  should  occur,  was  by  the  road 
(turnpike)  from  Fayetteville  to  Raleigh  C.  H. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Benhani's  part  of 
the  programme  was  of  the  most  important 
nature  ;  celerity  of  movement  would  deter- 
mine all ;  by  his  occupation  of  the  turnpike 
Floyd  could  not  escape  except  by  cutting 
Benham  to  pieces.  For  the  front  assault,  it 
was  arranged  to  use  a  deserted  ferry  on  the 
Kanawha  (called  New  river  above  the  conflu- 
ence with  the  Gauley)  which  would  permit 
an  approach  to  Fayetteville  direct,  and  thus 
at  once  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  After  in- 
credible labor  Major  Crawford  with  his  pio- 
neers (regulars)  succeeded  in  lauding  boats 
and  floats  at  the  ferry  ;  but,  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  waters  suddenly  came  rushing 
along  in  a  great  "  rise,"  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  use  the  floats  without  a  risk  of  drown- 
ing all  the  men.  This  approach  had,  there- 
fore, reluctantly  to  be  abandoned.  Rosecrans 
thereupon  determined  to  strike  Floyd's  po- 
sition by  a  dank  movement  over  the  Kanawha 
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just  ielow  the  Gauley  river 
junction  by  way  of  the 
Montgomery  ferry.  As  pre- 
liminary to  this  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  Cotton  Hill.  A  detachment 
from  Cox's  brigade,  consisting  of  Colonel 
DeVilliers'  men  and  Major  Leeper's  battalion 
of  the  First  Kentucky,  crossed  at  once  and 
gallantly  carried  the  hill  by  storm,  Nov.  12th, 
with  some  loss.  The  rebels  fell  back  upon 
their  entrenchments  at  Dickerson,  three  miles 
away,  when  Rosecrans  ordered  Benham  to 
to  hasten  forward  to  Cassidy's  mills,  a  point 
from  whence  to  precipitate  his  column  upon 
the  Fayette  and  Raleigh  road  should  Floyd 
attempt  a  retreat.  Benham's  tardiness,  and 
the   division  of  his  command,  lost  all  at  the 

moment   of  victory.     The 

.      „  ,.  Floyd's  Escape. 

enemy,  instead  of  standing 

at  Dickerson's,  fled  without  a  halt,  and  Ben- 
ham arrived  Nov.  12th  at  Cotton  Hill  to  find 
Floyd  gone  and  Cox's  men  in  possession. 
There  he  remained  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th,  when  he  pressed  forward  to  the  pur- 
suit. Coming  up  with  the  enemy's  rear 
guard  at  McCoy's  mills,  on  the  Raleigh  pike, 
Nov.  14th,  a  sharp  fight  occurred,  by  which 
the  rebel  cavalry  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  their  Colonel,  St.  George  Croghan,  former- 
ly of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  pursuit  then  continu- 
ed, the  enemy  fleeing  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
absolutely  lining  the  road  with  their  cast 
away  property.  But,  the  Federal  command- 
er, from  some  unexplained  reason,  pursued 
so  leisurely  that  the  enemy  and  his  heavy 
train  kept  in  advance.  Late  in  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  General  Schenck  ordered  the 
pursuit  discontinued — the  second  great  mis- 
take of  the  day.  A  strong  column  of  fresh 
troops  could  have  annihilated  the  runaways. 
Benham's  men  were  much  exhausted  by  their 
heavy  day's  work,  though  it  remains  to  be 
shown  why  he  could  not  pursue  with  his 
light  troops  as  fast  as  the  enemy  with  his 
lumbering  trains  could  flee.* 

*  This  version  of  Floyd's  escape  we  give  after  a 
patient  study  of  all  the  documents  submitted  in  the 
case.  Benham  in  his  report  labored  to  give  the 
reasons  for  his  se/eral  movements,  but  no  explana- 
tion, we  hold,  should  suffice  for  a  total  miscarriage 
of  a  plan  so  palpably  proper  as  that  compri-eJ  in 
his  original  orders — to  prevent  'he  enemy's  retreat.     It 
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Floyd  was  severely  cas- 

Floyd's  Escape.  tigated    ftt    home    for    ^ 

inglorious  end  of  an  inglorious  campaign. 
His  brigade  went  into  winter  quarters  near 
Peterstown.  Instead  of  serving  his  beloved 
Virginia  in  the  capacity  of  deliverer,  the 
State  was  only  too  glad  to.  be  delivered  of 
Lain.  He  was,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
services  to  the  Confederacy,  given  a  command 
in  Kentucky,  where  he  soon  added  new  lau- 
rels to  his  increasing  fame  by  "  retreating" 
from  Fort  Donaldson  and  leaving  the  more 
plucky  Buckner  to  his  fate.  The  wags  had 
it  that  his  propensity  for  stealing  did  not  ren- 
der it  safe  for  him  to  remain  and  be  captured ; 
therefore  he  stole  away. 

The  "  massacre"  at  Guy- 
andotte, Western  Virginia, 
and  the  subsequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  village  by  the  enraged  Unionists, 
gave  a  sad  illustration  to  the  malignant 
character  of  the  war  on  "  the  border."  About 
eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  10th, 
the  village  was  suddenly  assailed  Dy  a  troop 
composed  of  about  350  horsemen  (guerrillas) 
led  by  A.  G.  Jenkins.  In  the  village  were 
about  one  hundred  men  of  Colonel  Whaley's 
Ninth  Virginia,  and  thirty-rive  cavalry  of  the 
Virginia  Fifth— the  nucleus  of  two  regiments 
forming  for  the  Federal  service.  No  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  against  attack  as  no 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  in  that  vicinity. 
"Colonel"  Jenkins,  whose  force  was  not  far 
distant,  heard,  through  his  emissaries  in  the 
village,  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  came 
down  upon  the  place  to  rind  the  men  enjoy- 
ing themselves  individually — some  being  at 
church,   others  visiting  iu  families  and   but 

was  the  business  of  other  brigades  to  occupy  Cotton 
Hill,  to  cross  and  assail  Floyd  in  front.  Benham's 
sole  business  was  to  be  prepared  to  intercept  the 
enemy  ;  and,  when  he  came  down  upon  Cotton  Hill, 
instead  of  out  on  the  Raleigh  road,  it  was  a  criminal 
departure  from  orders  and  duty.  In  his  defense  (as 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  14th, 
1861)  great  stress  was  laid  upon  his  various  commu- 
nications with  Bosecrans  and  Schenck,  but  no  ex- 
cuse can  be  offered  to  satisfy  a  patient  public  that 
hia  tardy  movements  were  otherwise  than  inexcu- 
sable. We  have  given  this  officer  credit  for  his 
Bhare  in  the  pursuit  of  Garnett ;  now  we  give  him 
blame  for  his  share  in  the  escape  of  Floyd. 
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few  "  at  quarters."  The  alarm 
was  first  given  by  the  rush  of 
horsemen  down  the  main 
street,  followed  by  the  sliouts  and  reports  of 
conflict.  The  struggle  was  more  of  a  rout 
than  a  contest ;  yet  Colonel  Whaley  succeed- 
ed in  gathering  about  forty  men,  with  whom 
he  fought  desperately  until  overpowered  and 
captured.  All  night  long  the  fight  waa 
waged.  The  soldiers  were  hunted  for  in 
houses,  in  out-buildings,  in  wood  piles  and 
in  the  woods  around.  None  were  spared  who 
offered  resistance.  Many  escaped  in  the  dark- 
ness and  a  few  literally  hewed  their  way  over 
Guyandotte  river.  Early  Monday  morning 
the  steamer  Boston,  having  on  board  the  Fifth 
Virginia,  under  command  of  Colonel  Zeigler, 
came  up.  Troops  also  soon  poured  iu  from 
various  quarters,  comprising  the  Fourch  Vir- 
ginia from  Point  Pleasant,  the  Gallipolis  ar- 
tillery, &c,  &c.  But,  Jenkins  was  gone,  hav- 
ing secured  prisoners,  horses,  stores,  arms, 
&c,  as  many  and  much  as  he  could  carry. 

The  hearts  of  all  ached  with  the  sight  of 
blood  every  where  visible ;  and  the  stories 
told  by  those  who  had  escaped  (some  of  them 
badly  wounded)  served  to  inflame  the  troops 
against  citizens  of  the  town.  Its  destruc- 
tion was  decreed,  though  it  was  ordered  that 
no  Unionist's  building  should  be  burned. 
The  torch  was  applied  by  Colonel  Zeigler's 
orders,  and  two  thirds  of  the  place  reduced 
to  ashes.  It  was  a  ruthless  work — as  uncall- 
ed for  as  it  was  pitiless ;  but,  the  moment  of 
excitement  found  excuse  for  the  act  in  the 
reputed  co-operation  of  the  secession  citizens 
in  the  massacre.  Guyandotte,  from  being  a 
flourishing  village  of  one  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  opening  of  the  year,  stood  a 
charred  ruin  at  its  close — a  sad  memento  of 
the  "  usages  of  war." 

After  Floyd's  retreat  no- 
thing remained  for  Rose- 
crans'  army  at  Gauley  but 
winter  quarters.  No  enemy  was  there  to  op- 
pose the  advance  against  Lewisburg,  but  to 
advance  with  the  skeleton  of  an  army,  with 
roads  behind  which  defied  their  use  by  sup- 
ply trains,  with  a  wretched  commissary  ar- 
rangement— was  madness;  and  even  before 
orders  came  from  headquarters  to  transfer 
the  great  bulk  of  the  efficient  force  to  Ken- 
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tucky,  Rosecraus  had  re- 
solved to  retire  from  the 
field  for  the  winter.  He 
reached  Wheeling  early  in  December,  where, 
under  date  of  December  11th,  he  published 
this  address : 

"  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Department  of 
Western  Virginia  : 
"  You  have  closed  an  arduous  campaign,  with 
honor  to  yourselves  and  satisfaction  to  your  country. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  with  you,  as  I  have, 
can  fully  appreciate  your  trials  and  privations. 

"  Your  triumph  has  been  threefold — over  your 
own  inexperience,  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  the 
rebel  forces. 

"  When  our  gallant  young  commander  was  called 
from  us,  after  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  this  depart- 
ment was  left  with  less  than  fifteen  thousand  men  to 
guard  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  and  three 
hundred  miles  of  frontier,  exposed  to  "  bushwhack- 
ers," and  the  forces  of  Generals  Floyd,  Wise  and 
Jackson.  The  northwestern  pass  into  it  was  forti- 
fied and  held,  Cheat  Mountain  secured,  the  rebel 
assaults  there  victoriously  repelled  and  the  Kanawha 
Valley  occupied. 

"  A  march  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  over 
bad  roads  brought  you  upon  Floyd's  entrenched 
position,  whence  the  rebels  were  dislodged  and 
chased  to  Sewell.  Finally  your  patience  and  watck- 
iugs  put  the  traitor  Floyd  within  your  reach,  and 
though  by  a  precipitate  retreat  he  escaped  your 
grasp,  you  have  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory. 
Western  Virginia  belongs  to  herself,  and  the  invad- 
er is  expelled  from  her  soil.  In  the  name  of  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  my  own,  I  thank  you. 

"  But  the  country  will  expect,  your  Commanding- 
General  expects,  still  more  from  you.  A  campaign 
without  a  defeat,  without  even  a  check,  must  be 
eclipsed  by  deeds  of  greater  lustre. 

"  To  this  end  I  now  call  upon  you  for  your  own 
future  honor  to  devote  yourselves  with  energy  and 
zeal  to  perfect  yourselves  in  all  that  pertains  to 
drill,  instruction  and  discipline.  Let  every  officer 
and  every  soldier  be  emulous  to  teach  and  learn  the 
firings,  light  infantry  drill,  guard  duty,  company 
discipline  and  police. 

"  Your  Commanding-General  proposes  to  procure 
for  you  everything  necessary  to  prepare  you  for 
your  coming  work,  and  will  soon  organize  Boards 
of  Examiners,  who  will  rid  the  service  of  the  dis- 
grace and  soldiers  of  the  incubus  of  incompetent 
and  worthless  officers,  who  hold  the  position  and  re- 
ceive the  pay  without  having  the  will  or  capacity  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  positions. 

"  Remember,  you  are  fighting  for  your  country, 
for  your  flag,  for  your  homes. 


"  Your  enemies  are  implacable  in  their  hatred  of 
you;  there  is  no  measure  of  falsehood  to  which  they 
have  not  resorted  to  blacken  your  good  name  ;  and 
their  leaders — Beauregard  and  Jeff.  Davis — have 
dared,  even  in  solemn  proclamations,  to  calumniate 
you,  charging  you  with  crimes  you  abhor— from 
these  men  you  have  nothing  to  expect,  You  must 
prepare  to  teach  them,  not  only  lessons  of  magna- 
nimity and  forbearance  towards  the  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  but  to  thrust  their  calumnies  and  their 
boastings  down  their  traitorous  throats. 

"  Let  not  a  moment  be  lost  in  your  preparations 
for  the  task  before  you.        W.  S.  ROSECRANS, 

"  Brigadier-General  United  States  Army, 
'!  Commanding  Department  of  Western  Virginia." 

At  a  later  date  (Dec.  28th)  Floyd  addressed 
his  army  from  the  camp  near  Dublin  Depot. 
It  was  a  singular  document  considering  the 
results  of  the  campaign  not  only  to  Southern 
arms  but  to  Floyd's  own  reputation  as  a  mili- 
tary commander.  He  said :  "  At  its  (the 
campaign's)  close  you  can  review  it  with 
pride  and  satisfaction."  Nobody  but  Floyd 
could  have  had  the  hardihood  to  write  in 
that  strain  ;  but,  he  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  declared  his  men  to  be  covered  with 
glory  while  their  garments  were  yet  covered 
with  the  mud  of  their  last  wretched  retreat. 
The  General  afforded  the  clue  to  his  pious 
ejaculations  in  his  announcement  to  the  troops 
that  they  were  detailed  to  another  field  of 
operations — to  Kentucky,  where  they  were 
expected  to  drive  back  the  invaders  and  es- 
tablish constitutional  liberty.  How  many  of 
his  men  followed  him  to  Bowling  Green  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing — probably  not 
enough  to  have  constituted  more  than  a  body 
guard  for  the  ex-Secretary  of  War. 

The  operations  of  Gene- 
ral Kelley  should  here  be 


General  Kelley's  De- 
scent ou  Romney. 
chronicled,  forming,  as  they 

do,  part  of  the  Western  Virginia  campaign, 
although  they  were  not  prosecuted  by  direc- 
tion of  General  Rosecrans. 

Kelley,  from  his  position  at  New  Creek, 
determined  to  make  a  descent  uj^on  Romney, 
then  a  fortified  Confederate  camp  and  depot 
of  supplies,  under  command  of  Colonel  An- 
gus McDonald.  It  was  arranged  to  throw 
forward  two  columns — one  from  New  Creek 
under  General  Kelley,  and  one  from  Cumiier- 
land,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Johns,  in  com- 
mand of  the  "  Home  Brigade"  West  Virginia 
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volunteers.  Colonel  Johns 
was  to  make  a  diversion 
by  way  of  Springfield,  to 
hold  in  hand  all  the  infantry  known  to  be 
located  at  the  Chain  Bridge,  beyond  Spring- 
field, on  the  road  to  Romney,  while  Kelley 
carried  Romney.  Johns'  part  of  the  service 
was  well  performed  ;  he  retired,  after  the  af- 
fair, to  Oldtown,  Maryland.  Kelley,  calling 
in  all  his  disposable  forces  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  west  of  Cumber- 
land, started  from  New  Creek  on  the  night 
of  October  25th.  After  a  rapid  and  well  or- 
dered march  of  fifteen  miles,  the  enemy's  out- 
posts were  reached,  five  miles  from  Romney, 
at  Mechanicsburg  Gap.  Having  one  gun  in 
position  the  rebels  there  made  a  stand,  but 
Kelley's  flanking  skirmishers  and  a  single 
shot  from  a  brass  twelve-pounder  sent  them 
off  in  haste  to  alarm  Romney.  The  Federal 
column  2^ressed  on  through  the  Gap,  coming 
up  to  the  bridge  over  the  South  Branch  (Po- 
tomac) in  dashing  style  to  receive  the  enemy's 
artillery  fire.  This  was  returned  in  kind,  for 
a  Tdrile,  when  Colonel  Mason,  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio,  led  his  men  to  the  bridge  on  a  charge, 
while  the  Ringgold  cavalry,  Captain  Keyes, 
dashed  through  the  river.  Keiley's  whole 
force,  rapidly  filling  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
advanced  with  the  charge.  The  enemy  stood 
but  a  moment  Their  entrenchments  were 
abandoned  and  a  rush  made  for  Romney  (one 
and  a  half  miles  away;.  The  Federals  pur- 
sued as  rapidly  as  possible — the  cavalry  scat- 
tering all  before  it.  But  the  enemy  was  fresh 
— his  pursuers  were  exhausted.  Most  of  the 
troops  occupying  the  post,  therefore,  escaped, 
leaving  behind  their  property  of  every  kind, 
except  what  was  on  their  backs.  The  cap- 
tures consisted  of  horses,  thirty  wagons,  two 
cannon,  ammunition,  camp  equipage  for  seven 
hundred  cavalry  and  five  conqjanies  of  infant- 
ry (the  rebel  force  then  holding  the  post), 
several  hundred  stand  of  arms,  a  mail,  and 
stores  of  clothing,  provisions,  &c,  designed 
for  the  future  use  of  forces  operating  in  that 
region.  The  Federal  loss  was  remarkably 
small — only  one  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 
The  enemy's  loss  never  was  ascertained. 
Eight  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  were  found 
on  the  field.  Only  about  sixty  prisoners  were 
secured.     The  enemy  retired  to  Winchester, 
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against  which  it  was  sup- 
posed Kelley  had  designs. 
That  post  was,  therefore, 
strengthened,  while  Loring's  command  at 
Lewisburg  was  despatched  to.  reenforce  Lee's 
forces  at  Greenbriar,  fearing  a  simultaneous 
advance  of  Reynolds  to  form  a  junction  with 
Kelley. 

That  little  diversion  annoyed  the  Confede- 
rates greatly.  They  beheld  in  it  new  plans 
for  their  subjugation,  and  for  two  weeks  hur- 
ried regiments  to  and  fro  within  their  lines 
along  the  Upper  Potomac,  in  expectation  of 
further  disasters.  But,  the  enterprise  was 
Kelley's  own  ;*  and,  having  no  connection 
with  any  more  serious  movement,  amounted 
to  nothing  further  than  a  gallant  dash  and 
the  occupancy  of  the  enemy's  post  as  Federal 
winter  quarters. 

Early  in  December  Gene- 
ral Milroy  conceived  the 
jjlan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  entrenched  camp  on  Alleghany  Sum- 
mit, where  the  mountain  is  crossed  by  the 
turnpike  leading  west,  from  Staunton  through 
Monterey  to  Cheat  Mountain.  The  point 
aimed  at  was,  in  distance,  from  Cheat  Moun- 
tain (Reynolds'  position)  twenty-two  miles 
and  ten  miles  east  of  the  Greenbriar  camp, 
"  Bartow,"  which  Reynolds  had  "  reconnoi- 
tered"  on  the  3d  of  October  [see  page  316]. 
To  that  entrenched  camp  the  rebels  had  re- 
treated after  the  affair  of  October  3d.  Most 
of  Lee's  command  had  then  been  withdrawn. 
The  Summit  was  held  by  two  Georgia  and 
one  Virginia  regiments,  two  battalions  Vir- 
ginia volunteers  and  two  field  batteries  under 
the  general  command  of  Colonel  Edward 
Johnson.  The  Federal  commander  arranged, 
by  two  descents  on  the  position,  to  carry  it, 
and  thus  end  the  only  menace  on  his  front. 


The  Battle  of  Allegha- 
ny summit. 


*  General  Scott  ordered  the  dash  "  if  Kelley  deem- 
ed it  feasible."  The  old  chief  delighted  in  these 
spirited  diversions,  and  very  properly  regarded  them 
as  a  very  effective  means  of  worrying  and  distract- 
ing the  enemy.  Those  who  came  after  him,  acting 
upon  the  principle  of  a  '  grand  compression,'  rarely 
resorted  to  these  detached  assaults.  Seeing  this, 
the  rebels,  under  Jackson  and  Stewart,  adopted 
Scott's  tactics  and  worried  the  Federal  commands 
very  materially  by  their  "raids"  and  unexpected 
appearance  at  unprepared  points. 
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General  R.  H.  Milroy  as- 
sumed command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. His  force  con- 
sisted of  detachments  from  the  Ninth  and 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirty- 
second  Ohio,  Second  Virginia  and  Brocken's 
cavalry — in  all  three  thousand  two  hundred 
men.  The  advance  was  made  to  the  enemy's 
old  camp,  "Bartow,"  Dec.  12th,  where  a  halt 
was  made,  at  dusk.  The  force  was  then  di- 
vided— the  Ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Moody, 
and  Second  Virginia,  Major  John  B.  Milroy, 
being  dispatched,  at  11  p.  m.,  to  reach  the 
enemy's  left,  by  way  of  the  "  old"  Greenbriar 
road.  The  rest  of  the  force  remained  at  camp 
Bartow  until  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  when  it  advanced  direct  upon  the  Sum- 
mit, by  way  of  the  Staunton  pike.  Time 
enough  had  been  given,  it  was  supposed,  for 
Colonel  Moody  to  reach  the  mountain  from 
the  south,  thus  to  render  the  attack  from  the 
right  and  left  simultaneous.  The  right  at- 
tack was  led  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  Colo- 
nel James  A.  Jones,  who,  defecting  from  the 
pike,  led  the  advance  up  the  teep  mountain 
side  and  came  out  near  the  e  emy's  work  at 
day-break,  to  find  them  quitt  ready  for  the 
assault.  Johnson  was  not  surprised.  The 
Federals  halted  their  command,  proposing  to 
await  the  signal  of  Colonel  Moody's  appear- 
ance on  the  left ;  but,  doubtless  divining  the 
plan,  the  rebel  commander  threw  his  forces 
at  once  into  the  fight.  The  entire  Federal 
infantry  was  soon  under  a  severe  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  The  conflict  was  at  near 
quarters  for  awhile,  when  the  rebels  retired 
to  their  works,  evidently  to  draw  out  their 
antagonists.  The  Federal  lines  closing  up, 
again  the  rebels  advanced,  pouring  in  a  mur- 
derous tire.  The  lines  waveied  for  a  moment 
and  some  of  the  men  showed  symptoms  of 
flight,  but  were  held  firmly  by  the  excellent 
example  of  their  officers.  The  rebels  were  a 
second  time  compelled  to  withdraw,  when 
they  immediately  attempted  a  flank  move- 
ment. In  this  they  were  repulsed.  They 
then  quickly  flew  to  the  Federal  left  and  as- 
sayed to  turn  it,  but  were  foiled  and  pressed 
back  to  their  works  in  a  gallant  manner. 
Three  more  attempts  were  made  to  break  the 
lines  of  Milroy,  but  in  every  instance,  the 
Confederates  were  unsuccessful.     The  column 
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of  Colonel  Moody,  detain- 
ed by  obstructions  and  bad 
roads,  did  not  appear.  Out 
of  ammunition,  with  a  considerable  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  and  a  serious  loss  by  the 
skulking  of  many  of  the  raw  troops,  Milroy 
determined  to  draw  off  his  forces.  This  he 
did,  in  comparative  order — Bracken's  cavalry 
(which  had  not  been  engaged)  covering  the 
retreat  in  an  excellent  manner.  It  was  then 
(eight  o'clock  a.  m.)  that  Colonel  Moody's 
force  appeared  upon  the  enemy's  left,  and  for 
three  hours  he  fought  the  foe  in  real  Indian 
style,  from  behind  trees  and  stumps.  Finally, 
Milroy  called  off  the  "  irrepressibles,"  and 
with  his  command  returned  to  Cheat  Moun- 
tain, confessing  to  a  repulse.  His  total  loss  was 
twenty  killed,  one  hundred  and  seven  wound- 
ed, thirty  missing.  The  rebel  loss  not  known 
— probably  equal  to  that  of  the  Federals. 
The  want  of  artillery,  total  inability  to 
use  the  cavalry,  the  unexpectedly  great  force 
of  the  enemy,  the  failure  of  the  two  columns 
to  conjoin  attack,  were  offered  as  reasons  for 
the  miscarriage  of  the  adventure. 

This  affair  was  followed  by  a  descent  upon 
Huntersville.  Learning  that  the  enemy  had 
a  valuable  depot  of  supplies  in  that  place, 
Milroy  determined  upon  its  destruction,  and 
thus  place  the    rebels   in  the  mountains  on 

short   allowance.      He  de- 

„,  ,  ,.  The  Expedition 

tailed  Major  Webster  ot  Against  Huntersville. 
the  Ohio  Twenty-fifth  to 
the  work.  With  four  hundred  of  his  regi- 
ment, three  hundred  of  the  Second  Virginia, 
and  thirty-eight  of  Bracken's  Indiana  caval- 
rv  the  Major  put  out  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  31st,  passing  by  way  of  Elk  moun- 
tain.    Huntersville  was  fifty-two  miles  away 

"Virginia   miles"  as   the    troops   said;    a 

thick  coat  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground  and  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold.  It  was  the  very 
time  for  a  surprise.  The  Federals  pressed  on, 
sufferiug  much  from  weariness  and  exposure, 
but  keeping  up  joyous  spirits  at  the  prospect 
of  "a  brush."  In  three  days  the  point  was 
reached,  to  find  the  enemy  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach. Their  scouts  had  discovered  Web- 
ster's camp  the  previous  night,  and  had  has- 
tened to  alarm  the  post.  But,  the  force  there 
was  too  small  to  offer  any  material  opposi- 
tion,  and  Webster,  after  a  gallant  dash  and 
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skirmish,  found  himself  in 
possession  of  the  place.  It 
was,  as  reported,  a  heavy 
supply  depot.  Sis  buildings  were  filled  with 
stores,  chiefly  provisions — flour,  beef,  groce- 
ries, forage,  &c.  These  were  all  fired  and  de- 
stroyed. The  assailants  retired  the  same 
afternoon,  as  the  alarm  had  spread  to  other 
posts  and  lhe  rebels  were  hurrying  up  to 
save  their  precious  possessions.  They  came 
too  late — their  winter  food  was  in  ashes,  and 
Staunton,  thirty  miles  away,  had  to  be  resort- 
ed to  for  supplies. 

Kelley's  troops  in  Rom- 
ney  broke  the  ennui  of 
picket  and  guard  duty  by 
an  expedition  to  Blue's  Gap  where  Colonel 
Blue  had  gathered  a  considerable  body  of 
"  bushwhackers"  who  annoyed  the  country 
much  by  their  operations.  The  Federal  force 
consisted  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Ohio,  Fourteenth  Indiana  and  First 
Virginia,  with  two  companies  of  cavalry, 
Danvers',  and  a  section  of  Howard's  battery, 
in  all  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
under  command  of  Colonel  Dunning  of  the 
Fifth  Ohio.  It  moved  out  just  after  midnight 
January  6th.  The  night  was  very  cold  but 
the  march  was  rapid  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gap  was  reached  just  after  day-break  (7th). 
The  rebels  were  not  entirely  surprised,  how- 
ever, for  Duoning's  advance  skirmishers  found 
them  tearing  up  the  flooring  of  the  bridge 
leading  over  the  stream  coming  in  through 
the  Gap.  The  Fifth  Ohio  rushed  on  over 
the  bridge,  secured  Blue's  house  and  obtain- 
ed a  negro  woman  as  guide  to  the  enemy's 
stronghold  up  on  the  mountain.  No  delay 
occurred.  The  entrenchments  on  the  bill  were 
carried  by  assault — the  Fifth  Ohio  doing  the 
work.  The  rebels  stood  for  five  rounds,  then 
broke  and  ran,  as  the  Ohioans  began  to  swarm 
in  over  the  embankments.  The  Fourth  Ohio 
was  at  hand  to  catch  the  flying  ragmuffins, 
of  whom  thirty-five  were  secured — as  hard 
looking  creatures  as  the  mountains  could 
produce,  their  ugliness  only  inferior  to  their 
ignorance.  Blue's  property  was  burned  to 
the  ground.     Forty  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
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and  as  many  taken  prisoners.  A  herd  of  cat- 
tle was  secured  and  driven  into  Iiomney,  to- 
gether with  all  the  wagons,  stores  and  am- 
munition of  the  rendezvous.  Colonel  Blue 
did  not  persecute  his  neighbors  of  Union  pro- 
clivities any  more  that  season.  The  Federals, 
in  returning,  disgraced  their  cause  by  firing 
several  houses  on  the  way — an  act  for  which 
Kelley  was  justly  indignant,  but  for  which 
no  one  was  punished. 

We  cannot  close  this 
chapter  of  Western  Virgi- 
nia history  without  advert- 
ing to  Governor  Letcher's  fulmination  (Janua- 
ry 6th,  1862)  against  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration for  its  "unconstitutional"  course  in 
recognizing  the  Western  Virginia  (Union) 
Government,  and  for  its  other  acts  of  violence 
toward  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents."  We 
give  the  document  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  at 
once  the  Southern  indictment  of  the  Admin- 
istration* and  the  Southern  Declaration  of 
perpetual  enmity  of  the  North.  Those  who 
plead  the  cause  of  the  South  will  find,  in  this 
message,  the  L  ads  of  their  discourse  manu- 
factured to  on  ;r.  We  therefore  append  it, 
that  none  win  wish  to  judge  from  a  hearing 
of  both  sides  of  the  question  may  be  without 
the  proper  data.  If  we  have,  from  our  own 
stand-point  of  loyalty  to  the  Union — the 
Union  even  before  the  Constitution,  it  may 
be — severely  judged  the  course  of  the  Seces- 
sionists in  Cabinet  and  Convention,  it  shall 
not  be  said  we  have  made  an  exparte  exposi- 
tion of  the  questions  involved.  We  have 
given  (some  readers  will  say  to  an  immoderate 
extent)  every  "representative"  Southern 
document,  and  can  hope  for  no  fuller  justifi- 
cation of  our  views  and  inferences  than  will 
come  from  that  class  of  dispassionate  and 
discriminating  readers  who  first  read  every- 
thing the  Southern  leaders  have  to  say  in 
cheir  own  defense. 

*  The  reader  will  remark  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween this  document  and  those  emanating  from  the 
"  opposition"  Governors  in  the  Northern  States, 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1862.  A  sequent  of  the  likeness 
would  naturally  be  an  assimilarity  of«  sympathy  as 
well  as  of  constitutional  views. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MCCLE  L  L  AN' S  COMMAND  IN  CHIEF.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  ARMY 
OF  THE  POTOMAC  FROM  NOVEMBER  1ST,  1861,  TO  FEBRUARY 
1ST,   1862. 


JfcCIellan's  Repudia-  McClELLAN,  in  his  SUb- 

tion  of  stone's  Move-      report    (Nov.    1st)   to  the 
ment.  Secretary  of  War  regarding 

the  Ball's  Bluff  disaster,  and  referring  to  his 
orders  to  General  Stone  of  October  20th,  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  "  did  not  contemplate 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy  or  the  crossing  of 
the  river  in  force  by  any  portion  of  General 
Stone's  command.'.'  This  is  confirmatory  of 
our  statement  [see  page  343]  that  Stone  alone 
was  responsible  for  the  movement  in  force 
over  the  river.  In  that  report  McClellan  also 
declares  the  advance  upon  Dranesville  made 
by  McCall,  October  19-20,  was  but  a  recon- 
noissance,  from  which  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
tire again  to  his  old  camp  at  Langley's,  Oc- 
tober 20th,  and  McCall  so  did  retire,  October 
21st.  The  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  enemy 
from  McClellan's  front  was  not  followed  by 
a  corresponding  evacuation  of  their  positions 
on  the  line  of  the  river  above  Washington, 
and  the  General  sought  by  his  diversions 
either  to  drive  the  rebels  back  from  Leesburg 
and  Harper's  Ferry  or  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  show  if  their  intent  was  to  try  and  retain 
the  line  of  the  Upper  Potomac.  The  result 
of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  was  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  recall  beyond  the  Potomac  of  all  the 
forces  ordered  forward  to  sustain  Stone's 
movement,  since  it  demonstrated  the  imprac- 
ticability of  holding  ground  in  face  of  the 
adverse  concentration  indicated.  The  en- 
trenchments thrown  up  at  Leesburg  indicated 
the  enemy's  design  to  retain  their  positions 
above  Washington. 

This  retirement,  and  the  falling  back  of 
Geary  from  Bolivar  Heights  after  his  gallant 
action  on  the  16th  of  October,  gave  the  Con- 
federates the  entire  possession  of  the  country 
from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Leesburg.  Banks 
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was,  therefore,  held  closely  McClellan's  Repudia- 
along  the  Maryland  line  of  tion  of  stone's  Move- 
the    river    opposite,   with  ment' 

headquarters  at  Poolesville  and  Darnestown, 
having  an  army  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay  until  such  time  as  McClellan's 
advance  should  compel  the  enemy  to  concen- 
trate his  entire  strength  to  the  south,  to  cover 
his  own  menaced  capital.  This  is  the  sim- 
ple history  of  that  long,  inactive  campaign 
in  camps  along  the  Upper  Potomac.  Why  a 
portion  of  the  •'  grand  army"  was  not  spared 
to  press  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  or  why 
Rosecrans  was  not  so  strengthened  in  the 
Kanawha  valley  as  to  threaten  Richmond 
from  the  west,  are  among  the  unexplained 
matters  of  the  fall  of  1861.  Bad  roads  and 
want  of  transportation  were  the  excuses  of- 
fered at  the  time  by  apologists  ;  but,  that  ex- 
cuse lost  its  popular  effect  when  urged  as  the 
sole  reason  for  the  loss  of  every  campaign  or 
heavy  movement  which  ended  disastrously  to 
our  arms. 

The  key  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan's movements  during 
the  four  months  succeeding 
his  installation  as  General-in-Chief  is  found 
in  the  mere  fact  of  his  appointment  to  that 
position  after  what  had  transpired  between 
Scott,  McClellan  and  the  War  Department. 
Under  date  of  October  4th,  1861,  the  General- 
in-Chief,  complained  of  Mc'Clellan's  insubor- 
dination—citing  evidences  of  glaring  breaches 
of  military  usage  and  of  the  Articles  of  War. 
After  citing  the  evidence  Scott  wrote  : 

"  Has,  then,  a  senior  no  corrective  power  over  a 
junior  officer  in  case  of  such  persistent  neglect  and 
disobedience?  Tne  remedy  by  arrest  and  trial  be- 
fore a  Gourt-Martial  would  probably  soon  cure  the 
evil ;  but  it  has  been  feared  a  conflict  of  authority 
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near  the  head  of  the  army  would  be  highly  encour- 
aging to  the  enemies  and  depressing  to  the  friends 
of  the  Union.  Hence  my  long  forbearance,  and 
continuing  (though  but  nominally)  in  duty.  1  shall 
try  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  Major-General  Hal- 
leck,  when,  as  his  presence  will  give  me  increased 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  the  Union  and,  as  I  am 

4  • 

unable  to  ride  in  the  saddle  or  walk,  by  reason  of 
dropsy  in  my  feet  and  legs  and  paralysis  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  I  shall  definitively  retire  from  the 
army." 

There  is  a  volume  of  history  in  this  para- 
graph. If  McClellan  was  named  to  the  posi- 
tion after  the  citations  of  a  superior  officer 
charging  him  with  insubordination,  all  au- 
thority over  him  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
supreme. 

The  position  and  strength 
of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when  the  forward 
movement  upon  Manassas  was,  apparently, 
entered  upon,  were  about  as  follows  : 

I.  General  George  A.  McCall,  at  and  opposite 
Great  Falls,  stretching  down  to  Langley's  ;  twelve 
regiments  infantry  ;  one  of  cavalry  ;  two  full  batte- 
ries. 

II.  General  Wm.  P.  Smith,  at  and  opposite  Chain 
Bridge,  with  lines  advanced  to  Miner's  Hill :  ten 
regiments  of  infantry  ;  one  of  cavalry ;  two  bat- 
teries. 

III.  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  with  lines  from  Mi- 
ner's Hill  to  Falls  Church  :  thirteen  regiments  of  in- 
fantry ;  two  of  cavalry  ;  three  batteries. 

IV.  General  Irvin  McDowell,  from  Falls  Church 
to  Munson's  Hill:  eleven  regiments  of  infantry ;  one 
of  cavalry;  three  batteries. 

V.  General  Louis  Blenker,  from  Munson's  Hill  to 
one  mile  south  of  Mason's  Hill :  eleven  regiments 
of  infantry  ;  one  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  ;  two 
batteries. 

VI.  General  Wm.  B.  Franklin,  from  Blenker's 
lines  to  Springfield:  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  ; 
one  of  cavalry  ;  three  batteries. 

VII.  General  Sam'l  P.  Heintzelman,  from  Spring- 
field to  the  Accotink  and  Alexandria  road  :  seven 
regiments  of  infantry  ;  one  of  cavalry  ;  two  batte- 
ries. 

VIII.  General  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  west  bank  of 
Potomac  below  Alexandria  :  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry  ;  one  of  cavalry  ;  three  batteries. 

IX.  General  Erasmus  D.  Keyes,  at  and  around 
Springfield  (on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail- 
road):  seven  regiments  of  infantry  ;  one  of  cavalry ; 
two  batteries. 

Here  were  ninety-six  regiments  of  infantry, 


ten  of  cavalry  and  twenty- 
two  batteries  —  all  field 
forces,  exclusive  of  those  manning  the  defenses 
of  Washington,  which  were  numerous  and 
powerful  erections,  more  or  less  elaborate  in 
construction  and  occupying  an  arc  stretching 
from  Great  Falls,  ten  miles  above  Washington, 
to  the  Accotink  Creek,  fifteen  miles  below  the 
city.*  As  the  regiments  were  all.  then  very 
nearly  up  to  the  standard,  (1010)  the  force 
ready  for  the  advance  was  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  this  estimate  it  will  be 
perceived  the  troops  of  Banks,  Dix,  Lander, 
Wool,  &c,  are  not  included,  although  each 
of  these  commands  performed  its  part  of  the 
programme  for  pressing  back  the  enemy. 
These  figures  only  represent  the  strength  of 
the  divisions  represented  in  the  first  grand 
review,  Nov.  20th,  in  which  seventy  thousand 
splendidly  equipped  men  participated.  Not 
a  day  passed  up  to  the  28th  of  January,  1803, 
that  accessions  were  not  made  to  the  arms  of 
all  kinds  above  enumerated,  until  McClellan 
confronted  the  Confederate  seventy  thousand 
in  and  around  Manassas  with  twice  seventy 
thousand  of  as  superb  soldiers  as  the  world 
ever  beheld. 

A  reference  to  the  Sum- 
mary, No.  VI.,  will  advise 
the  reader  of  the  several  reconnoissances  and 
advances  made  during  November,  December 
any  January  by  McClellau's  force.  Slowly 
as  his  troops  inessed  outwardly,  by  the  very 
weight  of  numbers,  the  Confederates  withdrew 
— first  from  Munson's  Hill,  then  from  Vienna, 
then  from  Fairfax  C.  H.  The  advance  from 
the  northern  wing  of  the  army  was,  however, 
less  marked.  Up  to  Dec.  20th,  when  the 
heavy  skirmish  at  Dranesville  occurred,  the 
division  of  McCall  had  not  permanently  ad- 
vanced from  the  camp  in  front  of  the  Falls. 
That  skirmish  proved  the  enemy  to  be  on  the 
alert.  Although  the  rebel  force  then  engaged 
was  but  a  foraging  party  under  Stuart,  from 
Centreville,  the  intervening  fifteen  miles  of 
country  was  daily  scouted  by  them  ,  while 
beyond,  in  the  "  Valley  of  Virginia,"  their 
possession  was  almost  undisputed.  They 
cannonaded  Dam  No.  5  at  their  pleasure,  and, 

*  See  pages  342-43  for  list  of  separate  works  con- 
sulting these  defenses. 
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on  the  20th,  shelled  it  with  great  fury  in 
hopes  of  accomplishing  its  destruction,  thus 
to  render  impossible  Federal  communication 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.     On  the 
17th  Jackson  inarched  from 
Winchester  to  Martinsburg 
with  five  thousand  men.     At  the  latter  place 
he   was   reenforced  by  about   two  thousand 
seven  hundred.     He  bore  with  him  boats  for 
a  pontoon,  proving  that  his  purpose  was  to 
cross  the  Potomac.     He  struck  the  river  at 
a  point  three  miles  below  Williamsport,  where 
the  cannonade  of  the  dam  above  referred  to 
transpired.     That   furious  waste   of  powder 
and  shell  evidently  covered  the   rebels'  real 
design,  which  was  a  descent  on  Williamsport, 
to  secure  the  heavy  store  of  flour  and  salt 
deposited  there,  as  well  as  to  lay  hands  on 
the  specie  of  the  Washington  County  Bank. 
The  rapid  concentration,   at  that  then  much 
exposed  place,  of  the  regiments  of  Generals 
Hamilton  and  Williams1  commands,  however, 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  rebels  at  Falling 
Waters ;    and  thereafter    the  demonstration 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of 
the  dam.     The  artillery  duel  which  followed 
was  of  the  most  exciting  nature.     Best's  and 
Knapp's  batteries  responded  from  the  Federal 
side — the  first  against  the  enemy's  position  at 
Falling    Waters,  and   Knapp,   with   his  two 
Parrott  pieces,  protecting  the  dam. 

The   forces    above   Wil- 

Lander's  Operations.        ,.  ,  ..  T         ,      , 

namsport  were  ot  Lander  s 

command.  This  gallant  officer  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  "  Department  of  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Cumberland,"  created  by  General  Order 
91,  October  24th,  with  the  design  of  cover- 
ing working  parties  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  between  these  points.  His 
troops  were  composed  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia volunteers — raw  levies,  but  effective,  for 
under  his  vigilant  eye  they  soon  became  skil- 
ful soldiers.  Protecting  their  own  property 
they  were  doubly  interested  and  so  secured 
the  line  of  that  road  around  Cumberland  as 
to  render  that  point  safe,  though  the  general 
want  of  energy  in  crowding  the  enemy  back 
from  the  line  of  the  river,  from  Williamsport 
to  Leesburg,  really  left  Lander  only  a  post 
occupation  at  Cumberland.  The  failure  to 
occupy  Leesburg,  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
neck    opposite   Williamsport,   in  November, 


Occupation  of  the 
Eastern  Counties ,: 


was  one  of  those  marked  defects  of  the  cam- 
paign which  no  good  authority  has  yet  ac- 
counted for  or  excused. 

The  "eastern  counties" 
of  Virginia,  lying  east  of 
the  Potomac,  were  invaded 
by  orders  from  General  Dix  dated  Nov.  13th. 
About  four  thousand  troops  under  command 
of  General  H.  H.  Lockwood  passed  into  Ac- 
comac  and  Northampton  counties  on  the  17th, 
by  transports  from  Baltimore,  and  a  perma- 
nent occupation  made.  The  proclamation 
prepared  by  General  Dix  was  published  and 
very  freely  disseminated.  Its  tone  certainly 
was  not  like  that  of  an  enemy.  We  may 
quote : 

"The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  about 
to  enter  your  counties  as  a  part  of  the  Union.  They 
will  go  among  you  as  friends,  and  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  they  may  not,  by  your  own  aciS,  be  forced 
to  become  your  enemies.  They  will  invade  no  rights 
of  person  or  property  ;  on  the  contrary,  your  laws, 
your  institutions,  your  usages  will  be  scrupulously 
respected.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  quietude 
of  any  fireside  will  be  disturbed,  unless  the  disturb- 
ance is  caused  by  yourselves.  Special  directions 
have  been  given  not  to  interfere  witn  the  condition 
of  any  persons  held  to  domestic  service,  and,  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  no  ground  for  mistake  or  pre- 
text for  misrepresentation,  commanders  of  regiments 
and  corps  have  been  instructed  not  to  pe;init  any 
such  persons  to  come  within  their  lines." 

The  most  effective  reassurance  ajjpeared  to 
be  in  proclaiming  that  runaway  negroes 
should  be  bayonetted  back  to  their  masters. 
As  Henry  A.  Wise's  plantation  was  thus  pro- 
tected in  its  "  property"  the  "  invasion,"  even 
to  that  arch  enemy  of  the  Republic,  was  not 
so  serious  a  matter,  after  all.  The  malignant 
return  made  for  such  clemency  [see  Letcher's 
Message,  Appendix,  page  524,]  placed  the 
Federal  authorities,  viewed  with  reference  to 
succeeding  events,  in  a  very  absurd  predica- 
ment ;  but,  that  was  the  policy  then  prevail- 
ing,. East  and  West ;  the  status  of  the  negro 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  even  though  his 
bondage  gave  the  greatest  possible  "  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  There  were  nine 
thousand  slaves  in  the  two  counties  to  a  white 
population,  before  the  rebellion,  of  about 
thirty-three  thousand ;  but  many  of  the  whites 
were  then  in  arms  against  the  Union.  Those 
remaining  outwardly  welcomed  the  advent 
of  the  Federal  forces :  covered   by  the  ajgis 
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of  such  a  proclamation, 
what  had  they  to  complain 
of  or  to  fear?  Lockvvood 
landed  at  Newtown,  Maryland ;  then  march- 
through  to  Horntown,  then  to  Drummond- 
town,  where  the  United  States  flag  was  found 
flying  before  the  Court  House.  The  militia, 
organized  under  Letcher's  orders,  voluntarily 
disbanded;  every  Confederate  flag  and  sym- 
bol of  rebellion  disappeared,  and  the  occupa- 
tion proved  a  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
people.  To  the  rebels  it  was  a  sore  affliction, 
since  they  drew  from  those  two  counties  im- 
mense supplies  of  cereals  and  forage.  All 
commerce  with  the  western  shore  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  light-houses  along  the  river 
were  relit ;  the  Courts  and  County  offices  were 
reopened ;  and,  generally,  affairs  assumed  a 
pleasant  face.  Lockvvood,  in  his  sub-procla- 
mation, dated  Drummondtown,  Nov.  23d, 
authorised  the  "judges,  magistrates,  and 
other  civil  officers  to  continue  in  their  several 
offices  and  perform  all  and  every  function  of 
the  same  conformably  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  law  of  Virginia,  previ- 
ous to  the  '  ordinance  of  secession,'  except  so 
far  as  modified  or  changed  by  any  subsequent 
act  of  the  Legislature  sitting  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  laws  passed  by  said  Legisla- 
ture, sitting  in  Western  Virginia,  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  said  act  of  secession."  The 
only  additional  requirement  was  for  the  office 
holders  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 
official  Acknowledge-  This  acknowledgement, 

m^ioi  tu--  Western     ky  tile  Federal  officers,  of 
Vi  igiuia  lioverument.        .  .       .  „     ,       „. 

the  authority  ox  the  W  ext- 
ern Virginia  Legislature,  was  in  furtherance 
of  the  Executive  policy  in  the  treatment  of 
the  case.  It  was  a  sound  procedure,  which 
only  had  to  be  adhered  to,  to  cloak  all  of 
Virginia  with  the  vestment  of  loyalty  when 
the  State  should  all  be  redeemed.  General 
Order  99,  dated  Nov.  14th,  and  issued  from 
headquarters,  made  public  the  administrative 
policy  adopted.     It  read : 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Army,         j 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  Nov.  14,  1861.  j 

"  Complaint  lias  been  made  to  the  President  of 

the   United  States  that   certain  persons  within   the 

State  of  Virginia,  in  places  occupied  by  the  forces 

of  the  United  States,  claim  to  be  incumbents  of  civil 


offices — State,  county  and  municipal — by  alleged 
authority  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in 
disregard  and  violation  of  the  declaration  of  the 
■  people  of  Virginia,  represented  in  Convetion  at  the 
city  of  Wheeling,  on  Thursday,  June  13,1861,  and 
of  the  ordinances  of  said  Convention,  and  of  the 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  by  authority  of 
said  Convention.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  that  if  any  person  shall  here- 
after attempt  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the 
alleged  authority  of  said  Commonwealth,  to  exer- 
cise any  official  powers  of  a  civil  nature,  within  the 
limits  of  any  of  the  commands  of  the  occupying 
forces  of  the  United  States,  unless  in  pursuance  of 
the  declarations  and  ordinances  of  the  Convention 
assembled  at  Wheeling  on  the  13th  day  of  June, 
1861,  and  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  by 
authority  of  said  Convention,  such  attempt  shall  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  United 
States,  and  such  persons  shall  be  taken  into  military 
custody.  Commanding  officers  are  directed  to  en- 
force this  order  within  their  respective  commands. 
"  By  command  of 

'•  Major-General  McCLELLAN. 

"  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  partizan  "politics" 
with  its  baleful  breath  for  power,  ere  long 
came  forward  to  create  a  new  State  of  West- 
ern Virginia,  whose  limits  only  extended  on 
the  east  to  the  western  crest  of  the  Allegha- 
nies — thus  leaving  all  that  portion  of  Eastern 
Virginia  occupied  by  our  forces  without  a 
civil  loyal  power  for  recognition.  That 
such  a  creation  was  unconstitutional  is  plain 
to  any  reader  of  the  Constitution.  It  says 
(Art.  IV.  sec.  3.) : 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
iuto  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  Siate  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  o>her  State, 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States — without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

The  wiser — nay,  the  shrewder — policy  was 
to  recognize  the  Western  Virginia  Govern- 
ment as  the  State  Government  de  facto  of 
Virginia,  as  was  done  in  the  above  orders. 
The  subdivision  of  the  State  is  another  of  the 
sins  of  commission  for  which  the  Federal 
Congress  and  President  must  answer. 

It  is  well  here  to  look  over  the  lines  to  see 
hoW  the  enemy  regarded  affairs,  in  a  military 
sense,  at  the  close  of  the  year  18oT.  That 
they  were   both  jubilant  and  depressed   the 
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tone  of  their  journals  prove 
— jubilant  over  their  mili- 
tary successes  but  depress- 
ed at  the  formidable  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  failure  of  all  their 
schemes  for  a  foreign  recognition.  Their 
successes  were  conceived  to  have  been  deci- 
sive, east  and  west — were  so  avowed  by  Da- 
vis in  his  message  of  Nov.  18th,  as  well  as  by 
the  press  generally.  There  was  complaint 
at  the  want  of  greater  success.  Those  oppos- 
ed to  the  "  defensive"  policy  adopted  by  Da- 
vis, conceived  it  possible  to  have  winter- 
quartered  their  armies  on  Northern  soil ;  and 
their  organs,  while  accepting  the  general  re- 
sults of  victories  won,  still  declared  the  past 
campaign  but  a  comparative  success.  [See 
the  article  quoted  in  Appendix,  page  523.] 
There  was  no  fear  of  McClellan's  approach. 
The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  Dec.  23d,  said: 
"  It  is  the  warm  sun  that  brings  out  the  ad- 
der. The  splendid  season  of  dry  weather 
that  we  have  had  for  three  weeks  has  hard- 
ened the  earth,  restored  the  roads,  prepared 
the  way  for  a  grand  advance  of  the  enemy 
wherever  lie  is  in  force.  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  he  will  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the 
auspices  which  thus  smooth  his  path.  The 
untoward  affair  on  Friday  last  at  Dranesville, 
will  probably  inspire  his  soldiers  with  some 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  conspire  with 
the  excellent  roads  to  invite  an  advance." 
The  expectation  of  an  advance  against  Ma- 
nassas was  as  generally  entertained  in  Rich- 
mond as  in  the  Northern  cities  The  rebel 
Congress  had  prepared  for  such  a  contingen- 
cy by  resolving  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  the 
future  capital  of  the  Confederacy ;  Govern- 
ment and  State  archives  were  put  in  order 
for  immediate  shipment  to  the  interior*— all 
in  expectation  of  the  march  of  the  vast  army 
around  Washington  upon  Richmond.  So 
certain  were  the  Confederates  of  this  advance 
that  the  press  construed  any  further  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Federals  as  an  evidence  of 
want  of  pluck,  and  of  confidenee  in  their 
cause.  Said  the  Dispatch:  "To  refuse  to 
fight  under  the  influences  now  pressing  upon 
it,  would  argue  an  imbecility  in  the  North, 
its  generals,  and  its  armies,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  interpreted  most  unfavorably 
against  that  section      Such  a  failure  ought  to 
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produce  a  total  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration among  its  own 
people ;  and  that  would  most  probably  be 
the  real  effect.  Both  the  North  itself,  and 
more  particularly  the  administration  in  pow- 
er, are  impelled  to  offer  battle  at  this  moment 
by  necessities  which  seem  to  us  as  imperati/e 
as  irresistible.  They  must  fight,  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  fray.  The  defiant  cry  of  the 
whole  South  is,  '  Lay  on,  Macduff.'  "  If  ut- 
tered by  an  enemy  this  was  prophetic.  None 
so  well  as  the  rebels  themselves  knew  the 
best  policy  to  pursue  for  their  "  subjugation  :" 
it  would  have  been  well  to  have  profited  by 
their  apprehensions.  Earlier  than  this  the 
rebel  chiefs  considered  the  advance  against 
Manassas  as  a  failure;  and  though  they  pre- 
pared to  run,  if  such  a  necessity  should  arise 
by  McClellan's  springing  upon  them  some 
unlooked-for  strategy  or  energy,  they  still 
regarded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  harm- 
less, for  the  winter  at  least.  The  Richmond 
Examiner  of  November  14th,  reviewing  their 
successes,  said  : 

"  In  the  Peninsula  Magruder  holds  the  enemy  se- 
curely in  cheek,  fa  the  single  battle  there  fought 
the  enemy  was  iguominiously  routed.  At  Manassas 
our  army  has  held  its  ground  firmly,  proudly  and 
defiantly.  It  awaited  with  confidence  the  onset  of 
the  finest  army  that  had  been  hitherto  organized  on 
this  continent,  and  drove  it  back  with  a  loss,  not  so 
much  of  numbers  as  of  honor,  that  never  will  be 
forgotten.  In  its  old  stand  point  it  defies  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  standing  menace  and 
insult  to  the  enemy.  It  is  within  twenty  miles  of 
his  capital,  and  it  means  to  stay  there  or  to  advance 
—not  to  fail  back.  Meantime  McClellan  has  let  the  led 
period  far  an  attack  go  by.  We  still  bela-ve  he  will  assail 
General  Johnston  in  tlm position,  bat  zee  have  no  appre- 
hension about  the  resuU.,: 

The  enemy  thus  indicated  the  "situation'' 
in  Virginia,  where  was  gathered  the  mighti- 
est army  this  continent  is  likely  ever  to  be- 
hold ;  and  if  this  freely  confessed  scorn  of 
Federal  pluck  and  sagacity  now  has  the  sig- 
nificance of  historic  truth,  it  is  not  the  histo- 
rian's place  to  suppress  this  evidence  of  their 
prescience  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  memory 
of  those  wholly  responsible  for  it.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  North  writhed  under  this  scorn  of 
their  army;  but,  what  could  the  people  do  i 
The  chief  in  command,  having  adopted  the 
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injunction  of  the  veteran, 
Scott — to  "permit  no  in- 
terference in  his  plans'' — 
was  deaf  to  the  public  voice  that  besought 
him  to  strike/  and,  as  the  weary  months 
waned,  the  dissatisfaction  became  so  deep 
that  the  President  himself  was  constrained  to 
assume  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  to  compel  an  advance  of  his 
armies. 

In  viewing  the  fruits  of  that  winter's  leth- 
argy the  patriot's  voice  must  ever  be  raised 
in  condemnation — not  in  spite,  but  in  righte- 
ous indignation ;  and,  if  any  behold  in  it  a 
deeply  hud  political  plan  to  prolong  the  war 
for  partisan  purposes,  they  may  be  forgiven 
their  evident  misconstruction  of  causes  from 
the  magnitude  of  sad  effects.  The  key  to  the 
want  of  success  is,  we  conceive,  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  capacity  to  grapple  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  situation — a  want  of  confidence 
in  himself  felt  by  the  Commanding-General : 
his  loyalty,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  desire 
for  success,  we  are  sure  are  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  attentive  student. 

The  "  untoward  affair  at 
Dranesville,"  referred  to  by 
the  Richmond  Dispatch,  we 
have  already  adverted  to#  as  having  occurred 
on  Friday,  December  20th.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  the  brigade  of  McOall's  division 
commanded  by  General  O.  C.  Ord,  was  order- 
ed out  on  a  foraging  and  scouting  expedition 
toward  Drauesville,  to  the  north  of  its  posi- 
tion. The  force  detailed  consisted  of  the 
Bucktail  rides,  Lieutenant-Coionel  Thos.  L. 
Kane ;  Sixtlr  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  M.  Penrose;  JNinth, 
Colonel  C.  F.  Jackson  ;  Tenth,  Colonel  John 
G-.  McCalmont ;  Twelfth,  Colonel  John  H. 
Taggart ;  and  Captain  H.  Easton's  battery  A, 
of  the  Thirteenth,  and  two  squadrons  caval- 
ry, Lieutenant-Colonel  Higgins.  McCall,  ap- 
prehending an  attack,  ordered  the  brigade 
of  General  Reynolds  forward  to  Difficult  Hun, 
where  it  awaited  orders  under  arms.  With 
his  staff  and  escort  the  Division-Commander 
followed  in  the  track  of  General  Ord,  to  be 
personally  present  in  case  of  emergency. 

Marching  by  the  Leesburg  pike,  the  Fede- 
ral advance,  Bucktail  rifles,  had  entered 
Drauesville,  where  the  enemy's  presence  was 
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announced  by  firing  on  the 
left,  up  the  Centreville  road, 
by  which  about  thirty-five 
hundred  rebels  were  approaching,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Stewart.  The  enemy's 
force  consisted  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia, 
Colonel  Garland  ;  Sixth  South  Carolina,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A.  J.  Secrest ;  Tenth  Alabama, 
Colonel  John  H.  Forney;  First  Kentucky, 
Colonel  Tom  Taylor;  the  Sumter  flying  ar- 
tillery, Captain  Cutts  ;  and  detachments  from 
Ransom's  and  Radford's  cavalry.  This  force 
served  as  an  escort  of  two  hundred  wagons, 
out,  like  the  Federals,  for  forage. 

The  discovery  of  each  party  proved  simul- 
taneous, and  the  disposition  for  outtle  at  once 
took  place.  The  rebels  deployed  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road  in  the  thick  woods — -the 
Eleventh  Virginia  and  Tenth  Alabama  on  the 
right,  the  ttixtk  ISouth  Carolina  and  First 
Kentucky  on  the  left.  These  were  pushed 
forward  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
Leesburg  pike,  to  the  edye  of  the  clearing. 
The  Kentuckians  first  showed  themselves, 
when  the  fiery  Buck  tails  advanced  upou 
them,  and  after  a  sharp  round  at  short  dis- 
tance pressed  the  enemy  back.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves,  after  an  hour's  skirmishing 
and  sharpshooting,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Easton's  battery,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  made 
sad  work  with  tne  rebel  battery,  killing  all 
its  horses,  exploding  two  caissons,  destroying 
one  limber  and  killing  twelve  artillerists. 
After  the  advance,  the  connict  was  short  aud 
severe,  ending  in  tlie  enemy's  retreat  and 
pursuit.  Meoail  coming  up  at  the  moment 
of  victory,  ordered  tne  puisuit  to  be  discon- 
tinued, learing  a  llank  movement  from  Cen- 
t.eviiie,  where  the  enemy  was  in  permanent 
torce.  That  evening,  tne  forage  naving  beeu 
secured,  ALcCail  returned  the  whole  force  to 
his  camp  quarters  near  the  Falls,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  whicn,  the  rebels  agaiu  moved 
forward  and  occupied  Drauesville. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  in 
...  The  Losses. 

this  afiair  never  was  made 

known.  It  was  severe.  Ninety  dead  and 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field.  Seven  pris- 
oners only  were  taken.  The  enemy  fought 
with  great  obstinacy — the  First  Kentucky 
particularly  so.  It  was  opposed  by  Colonel 
Jackson's  regiment,  whose  wounded  exceeded 
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that  of  all  other  regiments  engaged.  The 
"Bucktails"  there  commenced  their  career  of 
honor.  McCall  reported  his  loss  as  seven 
killed,  sixty-one  wounded  and  missing. 

This  was  the  only  battle  proper  of  the  cam- 
paign against  Manassas.  Judged  by  future 
struggles  it  was  but  a  small  affair,  though 
then  considered  worthy  of  the  special  thanks 
of  the  Secretary  Of  War,  and  serving  as  the 
occasion  for  recommendations  for  a  general 
promotion  of  those  engaged. 

The  rebel  army,  as  or- 
ganized in  Virginia  for  the 
winter's  campaign  against 
McClellan,  was  under  the  chief  command  of 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  commanded  by  General  P. 
T.  Beauregard ;  First  Division,  General  Van 
Dorn;  Second,  General  G.  W.  Smith  ;  Third, 
General  Longstreet ;  Fourth,  General  Kirby 
Smith.  General  Thomas  Jackson  command- 
ed the  army  of  the  Valley  and  General  Holmes 
the  army  of  Acquia,  These  forces  opposed 
the  Federal  lines  from  Cumberland  to  Acquia. 
As  early  as  December  27th  they  were  fixed  in 
winter  quarters.  Longstreet's  division,  in- 
cluding the  brigade  of  General  Stuart,  held 
Centreville.  Kirby  Smith  occupied  "  Camp 
Wigfall,"  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail- 
road. Van  Dorn's  brigades  lay  along  Bull 
Run.  Four  brigades  were  in  quarters  on  the 
Ocoquan  river  as  far  down  as  Davis'  ford. 


At  Centreville  formidable  fortifications  were 
reported  to  exist.  The  artillery  was  located 
between  Cub  Run  and  Stone  Bridge  back  of 
Centreville,  leaving  enough  guns  in  position 
in  the  fortified  post  of  Centreville  to  answer 
for  any  likely  contingency.  In  all  these  sev- 
eral commands  snug  huts  were  constructed, 
and,  in  all  respects,  the  Confederate  troops 
felt  at  home  for  the  winter.  Beauregard  oc- 
cupied the  old  Wier  mansion  in  the  first  Bull 
Run  battle-field  ;  General  Johnston  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  Lewis  House,  near  at  hand. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the 

,  .  .  The "  Anaconda." 

second    campaign   against 

Manassas,  up  to  February  1st.  Little  has  been 
chronicled  of  military  events  for  little  trans- 
pired :  a  few  advances  after  the  rebels  had 
retired  toward  their  winter  quarters  at  Cen- 
treville and  beyond — a  few  skirmishes  and 
scouting  ex])editions — the  collision  of  rival 
foraging  parties  to  Dranesville — picket  shoot- 
ing— artillery  duels  along  Banks'  lines — that 
was  all.  The  great  army  lay  like  a  vast  ser- 
pent, plethoric  with  fullness,  and  immobile  in 
its  lazy  ease.  It  was,  indeed,  the  "anaconda," 
whose  coils  were  to  close  upon  the  Laocoon 
of  treason,  until  it  and  all  its  progeny 
were  strangled  forever.  If  its  agile  foe  never 
was  caught  in  its  coils,  it  still  was  the  "  ana- 
conda," for  so  the  people  had  christened  it, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  embalmed  in  history. 
Alas  for  its  memory  ! 


A1TEJN  DiX. 
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The  final  communication  of  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners to  the  Federal  Government  (given  on' 
pages  69-71)  did  not  cover  their  entire  statement  of 
their  case.  A  Message  from  Jefferson  Davis  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  May  10th,  1861,  was  accom- 
panied by  documents  of  considerable  interest,  if  not 
importance,  as  embodying  the  Southern  present- 
ment of  their  course  and  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  forts,  Sumter  and  Pickens.  As  Mr. 
Davis,  in  his  Message,  said  :  "  It  is  due  to  you  (Con- 
gress), to  him  (Judge  Campbell),  and  to  history 
that  a  narration  of  the  occurrences  with  which  lie 
was  connected  should  be  made  known,"  we  here 
append  the  Message  and  accompanying  documents: 

DAVIS'  MESSAGE. 

"  Gentlemen  nf  the  Congress  : 

"  In  the  Message  addressed  to  you  on  the  29th  inst.,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  toward  the  Commissioners  of  this  Government 
sent  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  if  possible,  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficulties  between  the 
two  Governments.  I  also  made  allusion  to  '  an  intermediary, 
whose  high  position  and  character  inspired  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess;' but  I  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  make  my  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  as  specific  as  was  desirable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  tho  whole  subject.  It  is  now,  however,  in 
my  power  to  place  before  you  other  papers,  which  I  herewith 
address  to  you  from  them.  You  will  perceive  that  the  in- 
termediary referred  to  was  the  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  made 
earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  successful  issue  of  the  mission 
intrusted  to  our  Commissioners,  and  by  whom  I  was  kept 
advised,  in  confidential  communications,  of  the  measures 
taken  by  him  to  secure  so  desirable  a  result.  It  is  due  to 
you,  to  him,  and  to  history,  that  a  narration  of  the  occur- 
rences with  which  he  was  connected  should  be  made  known, 
the  more  especially  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  letters  hereto 
appended,  that  the  correctness  and  accuracy  of  the  recital 
have  not  been  questioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  in  one  of  the  statements 
made  in  my  Message  of  the  29th  of  April.  It  is  there  recited 
that  I  was  prompted  to  call  you  together,  in  extraordinary 
Bession,  by  reason  of  the  declarations  contained  in  the  pro- 


clamation of  President  Lincoln  of  the  15th  of  April.  My  pro- 
clamation, convoking  you,  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  was  prompted  by  the  declaration  of  hostile  purposes 
contained  in  the  Message  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  8th  of  April.  As  the  pro- 
clamation of  President  Lincoln ,«of  the  15th  April,  repeated 
the  same  hostile  intention  in  more  specific  terms,  and  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale,  it  created  a  stronger  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  led  to  the  error  above  alluded  to,  and 
which,  however  unimportant, I  desire  to  correct. 

"JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
"  Montgomery,  May  3d,  1861." 

JUDGE  CAMPBELL  VS.  WM.  H.  SEWARD. 

"  Washington  City,  Saturday,  April  13th,  1861. 

"  Sir  -.  On  the  15th  of  March  ult.,  I  left  with  Judge  Craw- 
ford, one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States,  a 
note  in  writing  to  the  effect  following  : 

"  '  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  Fort  Sumter  will  be  evacu- 
ated in  the  next  ten  days.  And  this  measure  is  felt  as  impos- 
ing great  responsibility  on  the  Administration.  I  feel  entire 
confidence  that  no  measure  changing  the  existing  status, 
prejudicially  to  the  Southern  Confederate  States,  is  at  present 
contemplated.  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  that  an  immediate 
demand  for  an  answer  to  the  communication  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  productive  of  evil  and  not  of  good.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  ought  at  this  time  to  be  pressed.' 

"  The  substance  of  this  statement  I  communicated  to  you 
the  same  evening  by  letter.  Five  days  elapsed,  and  I  called 
with  a  telegram  from  General  Beauregard,  to  the  effect  that 
Sumter  was  not  evacuated,  but  that  Major  Anderson  was  at 
work  making  repairs. 

"  The  next  day,  after  conversing  with  you,  I  communicated 
to  Judge  Crawford,  in  writing,  that  the  failure  to  evacuate 
Sumter  was  not  the  result  of  bad  faith,  but  was  attributable 
to  causes  consistent  with  the  intention  to  fulfill  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  that,  as  regarded  Pickens,  I  should  have  notice 
of  any  design  to  alter  the  existing  status  there.  Mr.  Justice 
Nelson  was  present  at  these  conversations,  three  in  number, 
and  I  submitted  to  him  each  of  my  written  communications 
to  Judge  Crawford,  and  informed  Judge  C.  that  they  had 
his  (Judge  Nelson's)  sanction.  I  gave  you  on  the  22d  March, 
a  substantial  copy  of  the  statement  I  had  made  on  the  15th. 

"  The  30th  of  March  arrived,  and  at  that  time  a  telegram 
came  from  Governor  Pickens  inquiring  concerning  Colonel 
Lamon,  whose  visit  to  Charleston  he  supposed  had  a  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter. 

"  I  left  that  with  you,  and  was  to  have  an  answer  the  follow- 
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ing  Monday  (1st  April).  On  the  1st  of  April  I  received  from 
you  the  statement  in  writing,  '  I  am  satisfied  the  Govern^- 
ment  will  not  undertake  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  giv- 
ing notice  to  Governor  Pickens.'  The  words  'I  am  sat- 
isfied' were  for  me  to  use  as  expressive  of  confidence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  declaration. 

"  The  proposition,  as  originally  prepared,  was, '  The  Presi- 
dent may  desire  to  supply  Sumter,  but  will  not  do  so,'  &c, 
and  your  verbal  explanation  was  that  you  did  not  believe  any 
such  attempt  would  be  made,  and  that  there  was  no  design 
to  reenforce  Sumter. 

"  There  was  a  departure  here  from  the  pledges  of  the  previous 
month,  but  with  the  verbal  explanation  I  did  not  consider  it 
a  matter  then  to  complain  of;  I  simply  stated  to  you  that  I 
had  that  assurance  previously. 

"On  the  7th  of  April  I  addressed  you  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  alarm  that  the  preparations  by  the  Government  had 
created ,  and  asked  you  if  the  assurances  I  had  given  were  well 
or  ill  founded.  In  respect  to  Sumter,  your  reply  was:  'Faith 
as  to  Sumter  fully  kept — wait  and  see.'  In  the  morning's 
paper  I  read:  '  An  authorized  messenser  from  President  Lin- 
coln informed  Governor  Pickens  and  General  Beauregard  that 
provisions  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  peaceably  or  olhenvise 
by  force.' 

"This  was  the  8th  of  April,  at  Charleston,  the  dayfollowing 
your  last  assurance,  and  is  the  evidence  of  the  full  faith  I  was 
invited  to  wait  for  and  see.  In  the  same  paper  I  read  that 
intercepted  dispatches  disclose  the  fact  that  Mr  Fox,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  visit  Major  Anderson,  on  the  pledge  that  his 
purpose  was  pacific,  employed  his  opportunity  to  devise  a 
plan  for  supplying  the  fort  by  force,  and  that  this  plan  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Washincton  Government,  and  was  in 
process  of  execution.  My  recollection  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox's 
visit  carries  it  to  a  day  in  March.  I  learn  he  is  a  near  con- 
nection of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  My  connection  with  the 
Commissioners  and  yourself  was  superinduced  by  a  conversa- 
tion with  Justice  Wilson.  He  informed  me  of  your  strong 
disposition  in  favor  of  peace,  and  that  you  were  oppressed  with 
a  demand  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States  for 
a  reply  to  their  first  letter,  and  that  you  desired  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  at  that  time.  I  told  him  I  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some 
service  in  arranging  the  difficulty.  I  came  to  your  office  en- 
tirely at  his  request,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  either  of 
the  Commissioners.  Your  depression  was  obvious  to  both 
Judge  Nelson  and  myself.  I  was  gratified  at  the  character  of 
the  counsels  you  were  desirous  of  pursuing,  and  much  im- 
pressed with  your  observation  that  a  civil  war  might  be 
prevented  by  the  success  of  my  mediation.  You  read  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Weed ,  to  show  how  irksome  and  responsible  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Fort  Sumter  was.  A  portion  of  my 
communication  to  Judge  Crawford  on  the  15th  of  March  was 
founded  upon  these  remarks,  and  the  pledge  to  evacuate  Sum- 
ter is  less  forcible  than  the  words  you  employed.  Those  words 
were:'  Before  this  letter  reaches  you  (a  proposed  letter  by  me 
to  President  Davis),  Sumter  will  have  been  evacuated.' 

"  The  Commissioners  who  received  these  communications, 
conclude  they  have  been  abused  and  overreached.  The  Mont- 
gomery Government  hold  the  same  opinion.  The  Commission- 
ers have  supposed  that  my  communications  were  with  you, 
and  upon  the  hypothesis  prepared  to  arraign  you  before  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  President.  I  placed  a  peremp- 
tory prohibition  upon  this  as  being  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
my  communications  with  them.  I  pledged  myself  to  com- 
municate information  upon  what  I  considered  as  the  best 
authority,  and  they  were  to  confide  in  the  ability  of  myself, 
aided  by  Judge  Nelson,  to  determine  upon  the  credibility  of 
my  informant. 

"  I  think  a  candid  man  who  will  read  over  what  I  have  writ- 


ten, and  consider  for  a  moment. what  is  going  on  at  Sumter 
will  agree  that  the  equivocating  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion, asmeasund  and  interpreted  in  connection  with  these 
promises, is  the  proximate  cause  oi  tie-  great  calamity. 

"  I  havea  profound  conviction  that  tin-  telegrams  of  the  8th 

of  April,  of  General  Beauregard,  and  of  the  10th  of  April,  of 
General  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  be  referred  to 
nothing  else  than  their  belief  that  there  has  been  systematic 
duplicity  practiced  upon  thin  throughout.  It  is  under  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  weight  of  this  responsibility  that  I 
submit  to  you  these  Hhiil's  for  your  explanation. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN' A.  CAMPBELL, 

"  As.s.,1  iate  Jusl  ti  e  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  Hon.  William  II.  -.eivarii,  Secretary  of  State." 
THE  DISPATCHES. 

"  To  L.  P.  W.u.kf.p.,  Secretary  of  War  :  An  authorized  mes- 
senger from  President  Lincoln  just  informed  Governor  Pick- 
ens and  myself  that  provisions  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter 
peaceably,  or  otherwise  by  force:" 

"  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  :  If  you  have  no  doubt  of 
the  authorized  character  of  the  agent  who  communicated  to 
you  the  intention  of  the  Washington  Government  to  supply 
Port  Sumter  by  force,  you  will  at  once  d<  mand  its  evacuation, 
and  if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  manner  as  you  may  de- 
termine to  reduce  it." 

THE  SECOND  DEMAND. 

"  Washington  City,  April  20th,  1861. 

"Sir:  1  inclose  you  a  letter  corresponding  very  nearly 
with  one  I  addressed  to  you  one  week  ago  (13th  April),  to 
which  I  have  not  had  any  reply.  The  letter  is  simply  one 
of  inquiry  in  reference  to  facts  concerning  which  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  an  explanation.  I  have  not  adopted  any  opinion  in 
reference  to  them  which  may  not  be  modified  by  explanation, 
nor  have  I  affirmed  in  that  letter,  nor  do  I  in  this,  any  con- 
clusion of  my  own  unfavorable  to  your  integrity  in  the  whole 
transaction. 

"  All  that  I  have  said,  and  mean  to  say,  is,  that  an  expla- 
nation is  due  from  you  to  myself.  I  will  not  say  what  I  shall 
do  in  case  this  request  is  not  complied  with  ;  but  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  place  these  letters 
before  any  person  who  is  entitled  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
myself.  Very  respectfully, 

"  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL, 
"  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State." 

To  this  Mr.  Seward  did  not  reply.  Whereupon 
Judge  Campbell  communicated  the  whole  matter  to 
Mr.  Davis,  accompanying  the  inclosures  with  the 

following  note : 

"  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  7th,  1861. 
"  Sir:  I  submit  to  you  two  letters  that  were  addressed  by 
me  to  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  states,  that  contain  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  result  of  an  intervention  by  me  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Confederate  states  with  that  officer.  I 
considered  that  I  could  perform  no  duty  in  which  tin'  entirb 
American  people,  whether  of  the  Federal  Union  or  of  tin'  I  '■  in- 
federate  States,  were  more  interested  than  that  of  promoting 
the  counsels  and  the  policy  that  had  for  their  object  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  This  motive  dictated  my  intervention.  Be- 
side the  interview  referred  to  in  these  letters,  I  informed  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States(uot  being  able 
to  see  the  Secretary),  on  the  11th  of  April,  ultimo,  of  tie'  ex- 
istence of  a  telegram  of  that  date  from  Genera]  Beauregard  to 
the  Commissioners,  in  which  he  informed  the  Commissioners 
that  he  had  demanded  the  evaluation  of  Sumter,  and  if  re- 
fused he  would  proceed  to  reduce  it.     On  tho  same  day,  I  had 
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been  told  that  President  Lincoln  had  said  that  none  of  the 
vessels  sent  to  Charleston  were  war  vessels,  and  that  force  was 
not  to  be  used  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  fort.  I  had  do 
hi  ians  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  information,  but  offered 
that,  if  the  information  was  accurate,  I  would  send  a  tel- 
egram to  the  authorities  at  Charleston,  and  that  it  might  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  collision  at  that  fort  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces.  It  was  the  last  effort  that  I  would 
make  to  avert  the  calamity  of  war.  The  assistant  secretary 
promised  to  give  the  matter  attention,  but  I  had  no  other 
intercourse  with  him  or  any  other  person  on  the  subject,  nor 
have  I  had  any  reply  to  the  letters  submitted  to  you. 

"  Very  respectfully,  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

"  Gen.  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States." 

MR.  seward's  defense. 

Mr.  Seward,  we  believe,  made  no  reply  to  this 
letter  from  Judge  Campbell ;  but,  an  editorial  in  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  for  May  22d,  doubtless  spoke 
by  Iiis  authority.     It  said  : 

"  If  the  Secretary  of  State  was  at  liberty  to  reply  to  ex- 
Ju  lg"  Campbell,  revealing  all  that  passed  between  them  on 
several  occasions,  not  only  no  imputation  of  insincerity  would 
rest  upon  the  Secretary,  but  the  facts  would  seriously  affect 
Judge  Campbell's  well  established  reputation  for  candor  and 


frankness.  These  revelations  would  furnish  no  evidence  of 
either  the  'falsehood'  or  '  duplicity'  of  Governor  Reward, 
for  there  was  nothing  of  either  in  his  conversation. 

"  We  violate  no  confidence  in  saying  that  Judge  Campbell 
balanced  long  between  Loyalty  and  Secession,  the  preponder- 
ance up  to  a  late  day  being  in  favor  of  the  Union.  If  he  at 
any  time  looked  with  favor  or  satisfaction  upon  secession,  he 
was  much  and  generally  misunderstood.  If  he  did  not  seri- 
ously contemplate  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  upon  the 
Bench,  he  was  misunderstood.  If,  during  that  period  of 
mental  trial,  he  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the  leading 
enemies  of  the  Union,  he  was  grossly  misunderstood. 

"  That  Governor  Seward  conversed  freely  with  Judge 
Campbell,  we  do  not  deny  ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  in  those 
conversations,  he  intimated  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  eva- 
cuated. He  certainly  believed  so,  founding  his  opinion  upon 
a  knowledge  of  General  Scott's  recommendation.  Subse- 
quently, the  President  deemed  it  his  duty  to  authorize  an 
effort  to  reenforce  and  provision  that  fortress.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Governor  Seward  met  Judge  Campbell  after 
that  change  of  purpose,  but  he  was  not  at  liberty,  if  they  did 
meet,  to  reveal  what  was  so  well  kept.  But  whatever  Gover- 
nor Seward  said  or  intimated  to  Judge  Campbell  was  true  at  \ 
he  time  it  was  said.  That  Judge  Campbell  reported  to  the 
Confederate  President  half  that  he  said  or  intimated,  is  more 
than  doubtful." 
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"  Victoria  R. 

"  Whereas,  We  are  happily  at  peace  with  all  Sovereigns, 
Powers,  and  States  ; 

"  And  whereas,  hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced  be- 
tween  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
certain  States  styling  themselves  '  the  Confederate  States  of 
America ;' 

"  And  whereas,  we,  being  at  peace  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  have  declared  our  Royal  determination 
to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in  the  contest 
between  the  said  contending  parties  ; 

"  We,  therefore,  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  Royal  Proclamation  : 

"  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  our 
loving  subjects  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  and  during 
the  aforesaid  hostilities,  and  to  abstain  from  violating  or 
contravening  either  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  in  this 
behalf,  or  the  law  of  nations  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will 
answer  to  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

"  And  whereas,  in  and  by  a  certain  statute  made  and  passed 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III.,  enti- 
tled '  an  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting  or  engagement  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  a  foreign  service,  and  the  fit- 
ting out  or  equipping  in  His  Majesty's  dominions,  vessels  for 
warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  license,'  it  is,  among 
other  things,  declared  and  enacted  as  follows  : 

"  '  That  if  any  natural  born  subject  of  His  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  without  the  leave  or  license  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  for  that  purpose  first  had  and 
obtained,  under  the  sign  manual  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  or  signified  by  Order  in  Council,  or  by  proclama- 
tion of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  shall  take  or  ac- 
cept, or  shall  agree  to  take  or  accept,  any  military  commis- 
sion, or  shall  otherwise  enter  into  the  military  service  as  a 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or 
enter  himself  to  enlist,  or  shall  agree  to  enlist  or  to  enter 


himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  to  be  employed,  or  shall  serve 
in  any  warlike  or  military  operation  in  the  service  of,  or  for, 
or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince,  State,  potentate, 
colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of 
any  person  or  persons,  exercising  or  assuming  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign 
country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people, 
either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military  capa- 
city ;  or  if  any  natural  born  subject  of  His  Majesty  shall, 
without  such  leave  or  license  as  aforesaid,  accept,  or  agree  to 
take  or  accept,  any  commission,  warrant  or  appointment,  as 
an  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  shall  agree  to 
enlist  or  enter  himself,  to  serve  as  a  sailor  or  marine,  or  to 
be  employed  or  engaged,  or  shall  serve  in  and  on  board  any 
ship,  or  vessel  of  war,  or  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel 
used  or  fitted  out,  or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any 
warlike  purpose,  in  the  service  of,  or  for, or  under,  or  in  aid 
of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  State,  potentate,  colony,  pro- 
vince, or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people  ;  or  if  any  natural  born 
subject  of  His  Majesty  shall,  without  such  leave  and  license 
as  aforesaid,  engage,  contract,  or  agree  to  go,  or  shall  go,  to 
any  foreign  state,  country,  colony,  province,  or  to  any  place 
beyond  the  seas,  with  an  intent  or  in  order  to  enlist  or  enter 
himself  to  serve,  or  with  intent  to  serve,  in  any  warlike  or 
military  operation  whatever,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  the 
service  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince 
State,  potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people,  or  in  the  service  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any 
person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province,  or  people,  either  as  an 
officer  or  a  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military  capacity,  or  an 
officer  or  sailor,  or  marine  in   any  such  ship  or  vessel  aa 
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aforesaid,  although  no  enlisting  money,  or  pay,  or  reward 
shall  have  been  or  shall  be  in  any  or  either  of  the  cases  afore- 
said actually  paid  to  or  received  by  him,  or  by  any  person 
to  or  for  his  use  or  benefit ;  or  if  any  person  whatever,  with- 
in the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any 
part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  elsewhere,  or  in  any  country, 
colony,  settlement,  island  or  place  belonging  to  or  subject  to 
His  Majesty,  shall  hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure,  or  shall 
attempt  or  endeavor  to  hire,  retain,  engage,  or  procure  any 
person  or  persons  whatever  to  enlist,  or  enter,  or  engage  to 
enlist,  or  to  serve  or  to  be  employed  in  any  such  service  or 
employment  as  aforesaid,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  ma- 
rine, either  in  land  or  sea  service,  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of 
any  foreign  prince, State,  potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part 
of  any  province  or  people,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any 
person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  any 
powers  of  government  as  aforesaid,  or  to  go  or  to  agree  to  go 
or  embark  from  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the 
purpose  or  with  intent  to  be  enlisted,  entered,  engaged  or 
employed  as  aforesaid,  whether  any  enlisting  money,  pay  or 
reward  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  actually  given  or  received, 
or  not ;  in  any  or  either  of  such  cases  every  person  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  being 
convicted  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  indictment,  shall 
be  punishable  by  hue  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  such  offender 
shall  be  convicted.' 
"  And  it  is  in  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted  : 
"  '  That  if  any  person,  within  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  shall  without  the  leave  and  license  of  His  Majesty,  for 
that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  equip,  fur- 
nish, fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure  to  be  equipped,  furnished, 
fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  the  equipping,  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
State,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province,  or 
people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons,  exercisiug  or  assuming 
to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign 
State,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  as 
a  transport  or  store-ship,  or  with  inteut  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  against  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  or  against 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  or 
against  the  persons  exercisiug  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  country,  or  against  the  inhabitants  of  any  foreign 
colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country,  with 
whom  His  Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war  ;  or  shall,  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or  place  belong- 
ing or  subject  to  His  Majesty,  issue  or  deliver  any  commis- 
sion for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent  that  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid ,  every  such  person  so 
offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  indictment, 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  which  such  offender  shall  be 
convicted  ;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms, 
ammunition  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  ou  board 
of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  officer  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or  Excise,  or 
any  officer  of  His  Majesty's  navy,  who  is  by  law  empowered 
to  make  seizures,  for  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  any  of 
the  laws  ( f  Customs  or  Excise,  or  the  laws  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, to  seize  such  ships  and  vessels  aforesaid,  and  in  such 
places  and  in  such  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  His  Maj- 


esty's Customs  or  Excise  and  the  officers  of  His  Majesty'! 
navy  are  empowered  respectively  to  make  seizures  under  the 
laws  ol  Customs  and  Excise,  or  under  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation  ;  and  that  every  ship  and  vessel,  Willi  the  tackle, 

apparel,  and  I'm  nit  u  re,  togetherwith  all  the  materials,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on  board 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  in 
the  like  manner,  and  in  such  courts  as  ships  or  vessels  may 
be  prosecuted  and  condemned  lor  any  breach  of  the  laws 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, or  of  the  laws  ol'  trade  and  navigation  ' 

"  And  it  is  in  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted  : 

"  '  That  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  beyond  the  seas,  without  leave  and  license  of  Hls 
Majesty,  lor  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns  of  such  vessel, 
or  by  changing  those  on  board  for  other  guns,  or  by  the  ad- 
dition of  any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or  augment,  or 
procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be  knowingly 
concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  warlike  force  of 
any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel, 
which  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  was  a  ship  of 
war,  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
prince,  State,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exer- 
cising or  assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government 
in  or  over  any  colony,  province,  or  part  ol  any  province  or 
people  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  any  such  prince,  State  or 
potentate,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  colony,  province,  or 
part  of  any  province  or  country  under  the  control  of  any 
person  or  persons  so  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  being 
convicted  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be 
punished  by  flue  aud  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  such  offender  shall  be 
convicted.' 

"  Now,  in  order  that  none  of  our  subjects  may  unwarily 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  said 
statute,  we  do  hereby  strictly  command,  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  do  commit  any  act,  matter  or  thing 
whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statute, 
upon  pain  of  the  several  penalties  by  the  said  statute  im- 
posed, and  of  our  high  displeasure. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  further  warn  all  our  loving  subjects, 
and  all  persons  whatsoever,  entitled  to  our  protection,  that 
if  any  of  them  shall  presume,  in  contempt  of  this  Royal  Pro- 
clamation, and  of  our  high  displeasure,  to  do  any  acts  in 
derogation  of  their  duty  as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign,  in 
the  said  contest,  or  in  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  that  behalf— as,  for  example  and  more  especial- 
ly, by  eutering  into  the  military  service  of  cither  of  the  said 
contending  parties  as  commissioned  or  non-commissioned 
officers  or  soldiers  ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  ma- 
rines on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  transport  of  or 
in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  contending  parties  ;  or  by 
serving  as  officers,  sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  privateer 
bearing  letters  of  marque  of  or  from  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties  ;  or  by  engaging  to  go  or  going  to  any  place 
beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  engage  in  any  such 
service-,  or  by  procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  at  home  or  abroad,  others  to  do  so  ;  or 
by  fitting  out,  arming  or  equipping  any  slop  or  vessel  to  bo 
employed  as  a  ship-of-war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by 
either  of  tne  said  contending  parties  ;  or  by  breaking,  or  en- 
deavoring to  break,  any  blockade  lawfully  and  actually  es- 
tablished by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  contending 
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parties  ;  or  by  carrying  officers,  soldiers,  dispatches,  arms, 
military  stores  or  materials,  or  any  article  or  articles  con- 
sidered and  deemed  to  be  contraband  of  war  according  to 
the  law  of  modern  usage  of  nations,  lor  the  use  or  service  of 

either  of  the  said  < ending  parties,  all  persons  so  offending 

wiil  incur  and  be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal 
consequences  by  the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations, 
in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

"  Anl  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  all  our  subjects  and  per- 
sons entitled  to  our  protection  who  may  misconduct  them- 
selves in  the  premises  will  do  so  at  their  peril  and  of  their 
own  wrong,  and  that  they  will  in  nowise  obtain  any  protec- 
tion from  us  against  any  liability  or  penal  consequences,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasure  by  such 
misconduct. 
"  Given  at  our  Court  at  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond  Park, 

this  1.3th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1861,  and 

in  the  24th  year  of  our  reign. 

"  GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN." 


DECREE  OP  NAPOLEON  ON  PRIVATEERING 
AND  NEUTRALITY. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  state  of  peace  which  now  ex- 
ists between  .France  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, has  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Government  of  the  Union 
and  the  States  which  propose  to  forma  separate 
confederation.  In  consequence,  his  majesty,  con- 
sidering article  14  of  the  naval  law  of  August,  1681, 
the  third  article  of  the  law  of  the  10th  of  April,  1825, 
articles  84  ami  85  of  the  Penal  Code,  65  and  follow- 
ing of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  March,  1852,313  and 
following  of  the  Code  Penal  Maritime,  and  article  21 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  declares: 

1.  No  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  of  the 
belligerent  parties  will  be  allowed  to  enter  or  stay 
with  prizes  in  our  ports  or  roadsteads  longer  than 
twenty 'four  hours,  excepting  in  case  of  compulsory 
delay  (rdache forces) . 

2.  No  sale  of  goods  belonging  to  prizes  is  allowed 
in  our  ports  and  roadsteads. 

3.  Every  Frenchman  is  prohibited  from  taking  a 
commission  under  either  of  the  two  parties  to  arm 
vessels  of  war,  or  to  accept  letters  of  marque  for 
privateering  purposes,  or  to  assist  iti  any  manner 
whatsoever  the  equipment  or  armament  of  a  vessel 
of  war  or  privateer  of  either  party. 

4.  Every  Frenchman,  whether  residing  in  France 
or  abroad,  is  likewise  prohibited  from  enlisting  or 
taking  service  either  in  the  land  army  or  on  board 
vessels  of  war  or  privateers  of  either  of  the  two 
belligerent  parties. 

5.  Frenchmen  residing  in  France  or  abroad  must 
likewise  abstain  from  any  act  which,  committed  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  or  of  international 
law,  might  be  considered  as  an  act  hostile  to  one  of 
the  two  patties  and  contrary  to  the  neutrality  which 


we  have  resolved  to  observe.  All  persons  acting 
contrary  to  the  prohibitions  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  present  declaration  will  be  prosecut- 
ed if  required,  conformably  to  the  enactments  of 
the  law  of  the  10th  April,  182.5,  and  of  articles  84  and 
85  of  the  Penal  Code,  without  prejudice  to  the  ap- 
plication that  might  be  made  against  such  offenders 
of  the  enactments  of  the  21st  article  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  of  articles  65  and  following  of  the 
decree  of  the  24th  of  March,  1852, on  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, 313  and  following  of  the  Penal  Code  for  the  navy. 

His  Majesty  declares,  moreover,  that  every 
Frenchman  contravening  the  present  enactments 
will  have  no  claim  to  any  protection  from  his  Gov- 
ernment against,  his  acts  or  measures,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  the  belligerents  might  exercise  or  de- 
cree. NAPOLEON. 

Tuouvenel,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  decree  was  afterwards  explained  and  enforc- 
ed by  a  note  addressed  by  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of 
Commerce,  to  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  France.     From  that  note  we  quote  the  following : 

In  guarding  respect  for  the  immunities  which 
modern  law  has  now,  fortunately,  consecrated  in 
favor  of  neutrals,  we  cannot  pretend  to  protect  them 
from  all  the  consequences  which  ordinarily  follow 
to  other  nations  from  the  armed  strife  of  two  peo- 
ples. From  the  moment  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  two  belligerents  to  whom  we  know 
not  how  to  deny  that  character,  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  recognise  in  them  all  the  rights  which, 
according  to  international  rules,  war  confers  on 
those  who  make  it.  Consequently  we  cannot  con- 
test with  either  of  them  the  right  to  injure  the  other 
by  all  the  legitimate  and  direct  means  which  it  pos- 
sesses, such  as  that  which  consists  in  seizing  upon  its' 
possession,  besieging  its  towns,  blockading  its  ports. 
The  natural  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  the  law 
of  blockade  is  to  interdict  to  other  Powers  access 
to  the  blockaded  places.  It  is  incontestable  that 
those  Powers  have  to  suffer  from  the  interruption 
thus  pat  upon  their  usual  commercial  relations  ;  but 
they  would  have  no  right  to  make  any  reclamation 
for  it,  because  they  are  only  indirectly  affected,  and 
because  no  obstruction  is  placed  upon  that  freedom 
of  navigation  to  which  they  are  entitled,  except 
where  such  freedom  would  render  absolutely  in- 
efficacious the  military  operations  between  belli- 
gerents rendered  legitimate  by  the  law  of  nations. 

The  admission  by  all  the  Rowers  of  this  principle, 
that  the  blockade,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  effec- 
tive, has  remedied  the  abuse  which  formerly  sprung 
from  the  right  of  excluding  neutrals  from  points  that 
were  declared  blockaded. 

J  he  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  is,  to-day,  for  all  the 
world,  the  essential  conditum  of  its  validity.     But  so  soon 
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as  there  are,  a'  the  places  to  which  a  belligerent  withes  to 
interdict  access,  forces  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  ap- 
proached without  exposure  to  a  certain  danger,  the  neutral 
is  compelled,  no  matter  how  prejudicial  to  him  it  may  be, 
to  respect  the  blockade.  If  he  violates  it  he  exposes  him- 
self to  being  treated  as  an  enemy  hi/  the  belligerent  with 
respect  to  whom  he  has  deviatedfrom  the  duties  of  neutrality. 
These  principles,  which  have  become  the  rule  of 
all  nations,  appear  to  be  completely  ignored  by  the 
claimants.  They  appear  to  think  that  their  custom- 
ary relations  of  commerce  should  not  be  affected  by 
a  state  of  hostility  to  which  they  are  not  parties,  and 
to  admit  at  farthest  that  there  may  be  a  right  to 
hold  them  accountable  for  their  ulterior  operations. 
Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  a 
belligerent  may  not  employ,  to  annoy  his  enemy, 
any  means  that  strike  directly  at  peoples  who  have 
remained  strangers  to  the  strife  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  these  latter  have  always  to  endure  the  in- 
direct consequences  of  the  perturbation  resulting 
from  the  war  from  the  moment  that  it  breaks  out. 
Another  error  of  the  claimants  is  to  believe  that 
the  blockade  does  not  exist  until  it  is  notified  di- 
plomatically, and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  neutral 
vessels  that  have  quitted  their  country  previously  to 
the  notification.  A  blockade  is  obligatory  from  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  effectively  established;  being  the  material 
result  of  a  material  fact,  it  commences  with  the  real  in- 
vestment of  the  place,  continues  so  long  as  that  investment 
remains,  and  ceases  with  it. 

It  matters  little  that  neutrals  are  ignorant  of  the 
facts.  If  one  of  their  vessels  presents  itself  at  the 
place,  the  belligerent  has  the  right  to  forbid  its 
entrance. 

The  general  usaae  is,  doubtless,  for  a  Government 
to  inform  other  Governments  of  the  measures  of 
blockade  to  which  it  has  recourse  :  but  this  notifica- 
tion, which  is  not  by  an  absolute  rule,  is  of  no  value 
by  itself;  it  is  only  the  announcing  of  an  existing 
fact,  which  would  already  produce  its  effects.  It 
may  sometimes  serve,  it  is  true,  to  diminish 
the  losses  which  neutrals  may  have  to  sustain  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  war,  by  preventing  them 
undertaking  useless  commercial  expeditions  for 
places  really  blockaded ;  but  it  is  evident,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  neutrals  suspended  or  modified 
according  to  this  notification,  their  commercial  op- 
erations, they  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
doing  so  inappropriately,  in  case  the  blockade  did 
not  actually  exist,  or  Li  case  it  had  already  closed 
at  the  time  their  expeditions  might  have  arrived. 

It  is  by  erroneously  attributing  to  the  diplomatic 
notices  of  blockade  a  value  and  a  signification  which 
they  have  not  in  themselves,  that  it  might  be  pre- 
tended to  exclude  neutrals  from  an  entire  territory, 
the  access  to  which  could  not  in  reality  be  interdict- 


ed ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  fic- 
titious blockades  entirely  impossible  that  the  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  at  present  not  to  con- 
sider a  neutral  as  entitled  to  notice  of  existence  of 
a  blockade  except  at  the  blockaded  places  them- 
selves. This  practice,  which  leaves  a  belligerent 
the  faculty  of  acting  with  all  the  promptitude  often 
required  by  operations  of  war,  which  permits  a 
military  chief  to  blockade,  accordi  ig  to  necessity, 
places  distant  from  his  country  before  he  has  in- 
structed his  Government  of  the  fact,  lias  this  ad- 
vantage for  the  neutral,  that  it  does  not  impose  upon 
him  obligations  inevitably  onerous,  except,  at  least, 
under  circumstances  where  he  must  inevitably  sub- 
mit to  them. 
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Considering  the  relations  which  exist  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  not  changing  the  reciprocal  feelings  of 
friendly  understanding  on  account  of  the  grave 
events  which  have  happened  in  that  republic,  I  have 
resolved  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the' 
struggle  engaged  in  between  all  the  Federal  States 
of  the  Union  and  the  Confederate  States  of  the 
South  ;  and  iu  order  to  avoid  the  losses  which  my 
subjects  might  suffer  both  in  shipping  and  com- 
merce, for  want  of  definite  rules  to  which  their  con- 
duct might  conform,  in  accordance  with  my  Council 
of  Ministers  I  decree  as  follows: — 

Article  1.  It  is  forbidden  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
Spanish  realm,  to  arm,  supply  and  equip  any  priva- 
teer  vessel,  whatever  may  be  the  flag  she  carries. 

Art.  2.  It  is  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  owners, 
masters  or  captaius  of  merchant  vessels  to  accept 
letters  of  marque  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  of  war  or  privateers. 

Av;.  3.  The  entering  and  remaining  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  realm  is  for- 
bidden to  vessels  of  war  or  privateers  with  prizes, 
unless  in  case  of  necessity  through  stress  of  weather. 

When  this  latter  happens  the  authorities  shall  watch 
the  vessel  and  oblige  her  to  go  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible,  without  permitting  her  to  take  any  more 
supplies  than  for  present  necessity;  but  on  no  ac- 
count either  arms  or  munition  of  war. 

Art  4.  Effects  taken  from  prizes  shall  not  be  sold 
in  the  ports  of  the  realm. 

Art.  5.  Transportation,  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
of  all  articles  of  commerce  is  guaranteed,  except 
when  directed  to  blockaded  ports. 

The  carrying  of  war  material,  papers  or  com- 
munications for  the  belligerents  is  forbidden.  Ti  - 
passers  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acl  i,  and  slial] 
have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  my  gyverameiii. 
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Art.  B.  All  Spaniards  are  forbidden  to  enlist  in 
the  belligerent  armies  or  to  engage  themselves  to 
serve  on  board  vessels  of  war  or  privateers. 

Art.  7.  My  subjects  shall  refrain  from  every  act 
which,  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  may  be 
considered  contrary  to  neutrality. 

Art.  8.  Transgressors  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
shall  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  my  Govern- 
ment, shall  suffer  the  cousequences  of  the  measures 
which  the  belligerents  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  Spaiu. 

Given  at  the  Palace,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Signed 
by  the  royal  hand. 

SATURNINO  CALDERAN  COLLANTES, 
Minister  of  State. 


VIEWS    OP    RUSSIA. 

PRINCE  GORTSCHAKOFF   TO   BARON   DE   STOEC'KL. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  10th,  1861. 

Sir — From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  which  di- 
vides the  United  States  of  America,  you  have  been 
desired  to  make  known  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  deep  interest  with  which  our  august  master  was 
observing  the  developement  of  a  crisis  which  puts 
in  question  the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  profoundly  regrets  to  see  that  the 
hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  is  not  realized,  and  that 
American  citizens  already  in  arms  are  ready  to  let 
loose  upon  their  country  the  most  formidable  of  the 
scourges  of  political  society  —  a  civil  war.  For 
more  than  eighty  years  that  it  has  existed  the  Amer- 
ican Union  owes  its  independence,  its  towering  rise 
and  its  progress  to  the  concord  of  its  members,  con- 
secrated under  the  auspices  of  its  illustrious  found- 
er, by  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  recon- 
cile the  Union  with  liberty.  This  Union  has  been 
faithful.  It  has  exhibited  to  the  world  the  specta- 
cle of  a  prosperity  without  example  in  the  annals 
of  history.  It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after  so 
conclusive  an  experience,  the  United  States  should 
be  hurried  into  a  breach  of  the  solemn  compact, 
which,  up  to  this  time,  has  made  their  power.  In 
spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions  and  of 
their  interests,  and  perhaps  even  because  of  their 
diversity,  Providence  seems  to  urge  them  to  draw 
closer  the  traditional  bond  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
very  condition  of  their  political  existence.  In  any 
event,  the  sacrifices  they  might  impose  upon  them- 
selves to  maintain  it,  are  beyond  comparison  with 
those  which  dissolution  would  bring.  United,  they 
perfect  themselves,  isolated,  they  are  paralyzed. 

The  struggle  which  unhappily  has  just  arisen  can 
neither  be  indefinitely  prolonged  nor  lead  to  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  one  of  the  parties.     Sooner  or 


later  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment, whatsoever  it  may  be,  which  may  cause  the 
divergent  interests  now  actually  in  conflict  to  co- 
exist. The  American  nation  would  then  give  a  proof 
of  high  political  wisdom  in  seeking  in  common  such 
a  settlement  before  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  a 
barren  squandering  of  strength  and  of  public  riches, 
and  acts  of  violence  and  reciprocal  reprisals  shall 
have  come  to  deepen  an  abyss  between  the  two 
parties  of  the  Confederation,  to  end  definitely  in 
their  mutual  exhaustion,  and  in  the  ruin,  perhaps  ir- 
reparable, of  their  commercial  and  political  power. 

Our  august  master  cannot  resign  himself  to  admit 
such  a  deplorable  anticipation.  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty still  places  his  confidence  in  that  practical  good 
sense  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union  who  appreciate  so 
judiciously  their  true  interests.  His  Majesty  is  hap- 
py to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  influential  men  of  the  two  parties, 
will  sieze  all  occasions  and  will  unite  all  their  efforts 
to  calm  the  effervescence  of  the  passions.  There 
are  no  interests  so  divergent  which  may  not  be 
reconciled  by  laboring  to  that  end  with  zeal  and 
perseverance,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation. 

If,  within  the  limits  of  your  friendly  relations,  your 
language  and  your  counsels  may  contribute  to  this 
result,  you  will  respond,  sir,  to  the  intentions  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  in  devoting  to  this  the  per- 
sonal  influence  which  you  may  have  been  able  to 
acquire  during  your  long  residence  at  Washington, 
and  the  consideration  which  belongs  to  your  char- 
acter as  the  representative  of  a  sovereign  animated 
by  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  This  Union  is  not  simply  in  our  eyes  an 
element  essential  to  the  universal  political  equilib- 
rium ;  it  constitutes,  besides,  a  nation  to  which  our 
august  master  and  all  Russia  have  pledged  the  most 
friendly  interests  for  the  two  countries  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  two  worlds;  both  in  I  lie  ascend- 
ing period  of  their  developement  appear  called  to  a 
natural  community  of  interests  and  of  sympathies, 
of  which  they  have  already  given  mutual  proofs  to 
each  other. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  approach  any  of  the  ques- 
tions which  divide  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  express  ourselves  in  this  contest. 
The  preceding  considerations  have  no  other  object 
than  to  attest  the  lively  solicitude  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  presence  of  the  dangers  which  menace  the 
American  Union,  and  the  sincere  wishes  that  his 
Majesty  entertains  for  the  maintenance  of  that  great 
work,  so  laboriously  raised,  and  which  appeared  so 
rich  in  its  future. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  sir,  that  I  desire  you  to  express 
yourself,  as  well  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Government  as  to  the  influential  persons  whom  you 
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may  meet,  giving  them  the  assurance  that  in  every 
eveut  the  American  nation  may  count  upon  the  most 
cordial  sympathy  on  the  part  of  our  august  master 
during  the  important  crisis  which  it  is  passing 
through  at  present.  GORTSCHAKUFF. 


PRUSSIA. 

BARON  SCnLEMTZ  TO  BARON  GEROI.T. 

Berlin,  June  13th,  1861. 

The  incontestable  fact  of  the  state  of  intestine  war 
in  which  the  Union  is  engaged  at  this  moment,  is  for 
the  roj'al  government  a  subject  of  deep  regrei.  The 
relations  of  profound  friendship  which  bind  Prussia 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  existed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  They  have 
never  been  disturbed  or  troubled  in  any  manner  in 
the  course  of  a  century  by  the  vicissitudes  of  events. 
By  a  series  of  treaties  having  especially  in  view  the 
advantages  of  reciprocal  commercial  interests,  those 
intimate  relations  between  the  two  States  have  been 
happily  consolidated.  At  no  time  has  a  collision  of 
opposing  interests  taken  place  between  both  Pow- 
ers. The  scope  which  the  internal  prosperity  of  the 
Uniiyi  has  taken,  the  growing  extent  of  the  States 
held  together  by  the  bonds  of  harmony,  and  the 
power  which  North  America  has  acquired  abroad, 
far  from  being  viewed  with  jealousy  by  Prussia, 
have  ever  been  greeted  with  sincere  sympathy. 

Our  regret  is  so  much  the  more  lively  at  seeing 
now  the  continuance  of  so  happy  a  condition  be- 
come a  question,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
that  internal  harmony  is  experiencing,  the  existence 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  the  surest  basis  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  the  ro^al  government  either 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  that  rupture  or  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  litigious  questions  which  regard  exclusively 
the  internal  situation  of  the  Union.  All  our  efforts 
will  tend  to  preserve,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, our  position  towards  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  grave  turn  which  the  conflict  has  taken, 
and  the  measures  which  the  Government  of  the 
Union  itself  has  taken  in  relation  to  blockade  and 
the  treatment  of  neutral  vessels,  have  a  sensible  and 
serious  bearing  on  our  interests,  and  the  royal  gov- 
ernment believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  give  to  those 
interests  the  protection  which  is  founded  upon  pub- 
lic law  and  upon  treaties. 

You  are  fully  informed  of  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  years  between  Prus- 
sia and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  principles 
which  should  be  applied  in  time  of  war  touching 
the  rights  of  neutral  vessels.  With  the  American 
Cabinet  will  ever  rest  the  honor  of  having  first,  in 


the  proposed  treaty  which  it  submitted  to  ns  in 
1854,  taken  the  initiative  in  carrying  out  liberal 
principles,  and  insuring  on  a  wider  scale  the  rights 
of  which  it  treated.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we 
have  received  at  this  time  the  proposals  from  North 
America,  and  if  the  negotiations  conducted  by  you 
have  not  had  the  desired  success,  because  there  was 
a  hesitation  in  deferring  to  our  wishes  for  the  abo- 
lition of  letters  of  marque,  yet,  the  generally  felt 
necessity  of  seeing  tin-  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of 
war,  mutually  settled  on  a  wide  and  unalterable 
basis,  has  been  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
the  great  maritime  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  declaration  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1856,  is  a  proof  of  it.  A!)  the  European  States,  Spain 
alone  excepted,  have  adhered  to  it.  If  the  United 
States  have,  to  our  regret,  in  regard  to  the  first 
proposition  concerning  the  abolition  of  letters  of 
marque,  refused  in  their  turn  to  adhere  to  the  Paris 
declaration,  we  do  not  overlook  the  kindly  and  lib- 
eral intention  which  controlled  the  views  of  the 
Washington  Cabinet.  That  intention  was  manifest- 
ed in  the  counter  proposition  of  President  Pierce, 
according  to  which  the  principle  of  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  on  the  sea  should  be  inscribed 
in  the  code  of  international  law.  Unfortunately, 
the  President  did  not  succeed  in  getting  that  propo- 
sition adopted.  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
justice  we  have  done  him. 

In  view  of  the  doubts  existing  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  which  neutral  shipping  may  be  sub- 
jected in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  I  beg  you 
to  make  this  important  question  the  object  of  a  free 
and  friendly  explanation  with  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

What  we  should  most  desire  js  that  the  American 
Government  should  seize  this  occasion  to  proclaim 
its  accession  to  the  Paris  declaration.  If  that  be 
not  possible,  we  would  be  satisfied  for  the  present 
that,  while  the  war  lasts,  they  would  please  to  ap- 
ply to  neutral  shipping  generally,  the  second  and 
third  propositions  of  the  Paris  declaration.  The  ap- 
plication  of  the  second  proposition,  providing  that 
a  neutral  flag  covers  enemies'  merchandise,  unless 
contraband  of  war,  is  already  guaranteed  to  Prus- 
sian shipping  by  article  12  of  the  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1785,  reproduced  in  our  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  May  1,  1828.  However,  we  attach 
a  particular  importance  to  the  application  at  this 
time,  generally,  of  that  principle' to  neutral  shipping. 
We  have  the  less  doubt  of  it  since,  conformably  to 
a  dispatch,  under  date  of  June  27,  1859.  addressed 
by  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris,  and  which  has  been 
communicated  to  us  ;  the  President,  without,  how- 
ever, adhering  to  the  Paris  declaration,  expressly 
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demanded  that  the  principle  under  which  the  neu- 
tral flag  covers  neutral  merchandise,  unless  contra- 
band of  war,  should  be  applied  everywhere  and  by 
every  one  to  United  States  vessels. 

Concerning  the  third  proposition,  in  regard  to  the 
inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas  it 
is  of  urgent  necessity  for  the  great  Powers  that  it 
be  recognized  by  America.  If  doubts  still  exist  as 
to  that  principle  being  carried  out,  the  commercial 
enterprises  of  neutral  States  will  be  exposed  to  in- 
evitable inconvenience,  and  we  may  have  cause  to 
fear  collisions  even  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and 
which  we  would  desire  might  be  prevented  in  time. 

I  will  experience  a  real  satisfaction  in  receiving 
from  you  soon  the  news  that  the  overtures  and  pro- 
posals with  which  I  have  just  charged  you  have  met 
with  a  promising  reception.  SCHLEINITZ. 


CASSIUS  M.  CLAY'S  MEMORANDUM. 

The  "  memorandum"  referred  to  on  page  111,  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Clay  to  a  Nashville  editor — reciting 
the  result  of  an  interview  held  with  the  President, 
at  the  instigation  of  said  editor — was  as  follows  : 
"  Washington,  April  20th,  1861. 

"  The  undersigned,  on  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  Kentuck- 
ian,  a  patriot,  and  a  man,  desiring  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union  aud  the  liberties  of  the  people — opposed  always  to  ag- 
gressive war,  believing  that  civilization  cannot  be  advanced 
by  arms,  but  that  only  pre-existing  ideas  can  be  so  fixed — in 
favor  of  peaceful  emancipation  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign- 
ties, and  against  servile  war  and  insurrection — asserts  upon 
his  own  responsibility  the  policy  of  the  Administration  to  be 
peace,  if  consistent  with  honor. 

"  1.  He  reasserts  the  avowals  of  President  Lincoln  in  his 
inaugural  address  and  late  proclamation,  to  make  war  upon 
no  State, much  less  upon  Virginia  or  the  Bonier  states,  whose 
Union  men  he  wnu'd  conciliate  and  save  as  friends.  For  this 
reason  he  retires  from  Harper's  Ferry  as  he  did  from  Sumter, 
acting  clearly  on  the  defensive,  that  he  might  stand  before 
mankind  guiltless  of  this  great  fraternal  suicide.  For  the 
same  reason  he  refuses  to  avenge  the  blood  of  American  citi- 
zens shed  in  Baltimore  in  the  peaceful  passage  to  the  seat  of 
the  common  Government. 

"  2.  But  the  President  will  not,  when  pressed  to  the  wall, 
fail  to.  assert  to  his  full  ability  the  power  and  safety  of  the 
National  Government,  unless  the  people,  whose  servant  he  is, 
shall  otherwise  decree. 

"  3.  Any  attack  on  the  National  forces  or  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
war  and  a  fatal  blow  at  all  hope  of  peace. 

"  '1.  He  will  not  deceive  Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  any  State, 
by  false  professions  ;  he  will  continue  to  strengthen  his  po- 
sition in  this  place  of  National  exclusive  jurisdiction  at  all 
hazards,  and  by  all  the  defensive  means  in  his  power,  and 
this  he  feels  abundantly  able  to  do. 

"  5.  Virginia  and  Maryland  may  keep  the  peace  and  give 
time  for  the  passions  of  men  to  cool  by  avoiding  the  inva- 
sion of  the  District  or  obstructing  our  movements.  Virgi- 
nia must  confine  herself  to  her  own  soil. 

"  (Signed)  C.  M.  CLAY." 


OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON 

THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  WRIT  OF 

HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Attorney  General's  Office,  ) 

Washington  City,  July  5th,  1861.  \ 
To  the  President : 

Sir  :  You  have  required  my  opinion  in  writing 
upon  the  following  questions  : 

"  1.  In  the  present  time  of  a  great  and  dangerous  insur- 
rection, has  the  President  the  discretionary  power  to  cause 
to  be  arrested  and  hold  in  custody  persons  known  to  have 
criminal  intercourse  with  the  insurgents,  or  persons  against 
whom  there  is  probable  cause  for  suspicion  of  such  criminal 
complicity  * 

"  2.  In  such  cases  of  arrest  is  the  President  justified  in 
refusing  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus  issued  by  a  court 
or  a  judge,  requiring  him  or  his  agent  to  produce  the  body 
of  the  prisoner,  and  show  the  cause  of  his  caption  and  de- 
tention, to  be  adjudged  and  disposed  of  by  such  court  or 
judge?" 

To  make  my  answer  to  these  questions  at  once 
consistent  and  plain,  I  find  it  convenient  to  advert  to 
the  great  principle  of  government,  as  recognized 
and  acted  upon  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  countries  in 
Europe,  and  to  mark  the  difference  between  that 
principle,  and  the  great  principle  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  National  Government. 

Most  European  writers  upon  government  assume, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  that  every  national  gov- 
ernment is,  and  must  be,  the  full  expression  and 
representation  of  the  nation  which  it  governs,  armed 
wjth  all  its  powers  and  able  to  assert  all  its  rights. 
In  England,  the  form  of  whose  government  more 
nearly  approximates  our  own,  and  where  the  rights, 
interests  and  powers  of  the  people  are  more  respect- 
ed and  cared  for  than  in  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
European  Continent,  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom 
that  "  the  Parliament  is  omnipotent,*'  that  is,  that  it 
can  do  anything  that  is  possible  to  be  done  by  legis- 
lation or  by  judgment.  For  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment the  Parliament  is  the  nation.  Moreover,  in 
Europe  generally,  the  sovereignty  is  vested  visibly 
in  some  designated  man  or  set  of  men,  so  that  the 
subject  people  can  see  their  sovereign  as  well  as 
feel  the  workings  of  his  power.  But  in  this  country 
it  has  been  carefully  provided  otherwise.  In  the 
formation  of  our  National  Government  our  fathers 
were  surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties,  arising 
out  of  their  novel,  I  may  say  unexampled,  condi- 
tion. In  resolving  to  break  the  ties  which  had 
bound  them  to  the  British  Empire,  their  complaints 
were  levelled  chiefly  at  the  King,  not  the  Parlia- 
ment nor  the  people.  They  seem  to  have  been  act- 
uated by  a  special  dread  of  the  unity  of  power,  aud 
hence,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  they  preferred  to 
take  the  risk  of  leaving  some  good  undone,  for  lack 
of  power  in  the  agent,  rather  than  arm  any  govern- 
ment officer  with  such  great  powers  for  evil  as  are 
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implied  in  the  dictatorial  charge  to  "  see  that  no 
damage  comes  to  the  Commonwealth." 

Hence,  keeping  the  sovereignty  always  out  of 
sight,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  "  checks  and  bal- 
ances," forming  separate  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  giving  each  department  separate  and 
limited  powers.  These  departments  are  co-ordinate 
and  co-equal — that  is,  neither  being  sovereign,  each 
is  independent  in  its  sphere,  and  not  subordinate  to 
the  others,  either  of  them  or  both  of  them  together. 
We  have  three  of  these  co-ordinate  departments. 
Now,  if  we  allow  one  of  the  three  to  determine  the 
extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  also  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  other  two,  that  one  can  control  the 
whole  government,  and  has,  in  fact,  achieved  the 
sovereignty. 

We  ought  not  to  say  that  our  system  is  perfect, 
for  its  defects  (perhaps  inevitable  in  all  human 
things)  are  obvious.  Our  fathers,  having  divided 
the  government  into  co-ordinate  departments,  did 
not  even  try  (and  if  they  had  tried,  would  probably 
have  failed)  to  create  an  arbiter  among  them  to 
adjudge  their  conflicts  and  keep  them  within  their 
respective  bounds.  They  were  left,  by  design,  I 
suppose,  each  independent  and  free,  to  act  out  its 
own  granted  powers,  without  any  ordained  legal 
superior  possessing  the  power  to  revise  and  reverse 
its  action.  And  this  with  the  hope  that  the  three 
departments,  mutually  co-equal  and  independent, 
would  keep  each  other  within  their  proper  spheres 
by  their  mutual  antagonism — that  is,  by  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  to  which  onr  fathers  were 
driven  at  the  beginning,  by  their  fear  of  the  unity 
of  power. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  same  identical  question  (not  case)  to  come 
up  legitimately  before  each  one  of  the  three  depart- 
ments, and  be  determined  in  three  different  ways, 
and  each  decision  stand  irrevocable,  binding  upon 
the  parties  to  each  case  ;  and  that,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  departments  are  co-ordinate,  and 
there  is  no  ordained  legal  superior,  with  power  to 
revise  and  reverse  their  decisions. 

To  say  that  the  departments  of  our  government 
are  co-ordinate,  is  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  one 
of  them  is  not  binding  upon  the  other  two,  as  to  the 
arguments  and  principles  involved  in  the  judgment. 
It  binds  only  the  parties  to  the  case  decided.  But 
if,  admitting  that  the  departments  of  government 
are  co-ordinate,  it  be  still  contended  that  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  one  department,  in  deciding  a 
case  properly  before  it,  are  binding  upon  another 
department,  that  obligation  must  of  necessity  be 
reciprocal — that  is,  if  the  President  be  bound  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  judiciary,  so  also  is  the 
judiciary  bound  by  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
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President.  And  thus  we  shall  have  a  theory  of  con- 
stitutional government  flatly  contradicting  itself. 
Departments  co-ordinate  and  co-equal,  and  yet  re- 
ciprocally subordinate  to  each  other  !  That  cannot 
be.  The  several  departments,  though  far  from  sov- 
ereign, are  free  and  independent,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  limited  powers  granted  to  them  respectively  by 
the  Constitution.  Our  government  indeed,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  vested  with  the  sovereignty,  and  does 
not  possess  all  the  powers  of  the  nation.  It  has 
no  powers  but  such  as  are  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  many  powers  are  expressly  withheld. 
The  nation  certainly  s  co-equal  with  all  other  na- 
tions, and  has  equal  powers,  but  it  has  not  chosen 
to  delegate  all  its  powers  to  this  government,  in  any 
or  all  of  its  departments. 

The  government,  as  a  whole,  is  limited^and  lim- 
ited in  all  its  departments.  It  is  the  especial  func- 
tion of  the  judiciary  to  hear  and  determine  cases, 
not  to  "  establish  principles,"  nor  "  settle  questions," 
so  as  to  conclude  any  person  but  the  parties  and 
privies  to  the  cases  adjudged.  Its  powers  are  spe- 
cially granted  and  defined  by  the  Constitution,  arti- 
cle 3,  section  2  : 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  and 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  ministers  and 
consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States  ;  between  States  and  citizens  of 
other  States ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens  or  subjects."  And  that  is  the  sum  of  its 
powers,  ample  and  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
distributive  justice  among  individual  parties,  but 
powerless  to  impose  rules  of  action  and  of  judgment 
upon  the  other  departments.  Indeed,  it  is  not  itself 
bound  by  its  own  decisions,  for  it  can  and  often  does 
overrule  and  disregard  them,  as,  in  common  hon- 
esty, it  ought  to  do,  whenever  it  finds,  by  its  after 
and  better  lights,  that  its  former  judgments  were 
wrong. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  the 
President  is  the  most  active,  and  the  most  constant 
in  action.  He  is  called  "  the  Executive,"  and  so.  in 
fact,  he  is,  and  much  more  also,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion has  imposed  upon  him  many  important  duties, 
and  granted  to  him  great  powers  which  are  in  their 
nature  not  executive— such  as  the  veto  power ;  the 
power  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors  ;  the  power 
to  make  treaties,  and  the  power  to  appoint  officers. 
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This  last  is  not  more  an  executive  power  when  used 
by  the  President  than  it  is  when  exercised  by  either 
House  of  Congress,  by  the  courts  of  justice,  or  by 
the  people  at  large. 

The  President  is  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  although  the  only  department  which 
consists  of  a  single  man,  he  is  charged  with  a  greater 
range  and  variety  of  rjowers  and  duties  than  any 
other  department.  He  is  a  civil  magistrate,  not  a 
military  chief;  and  in  this  regard  we  see  a  striking 
proof  of  the  generality  of  the  sentiment  prevailing 
in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  oui 
Government,  to  the  effect  that  the  military  ought  to 
be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 
For  the  Constitution,  while  it  grants  to  Congress  the 
unrestricted  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  at 
the  same  time  guards  carefully  against  the  abuse  of 
that  power,  by  withholding  from  Congress  and  from 
the  army  itself  the  authority  to  appoint  the  chief 
commander  of  a  force  so  potent  for  good  or  for  evil 
to  the  State.  The  Constitution  provides  that  "  the 
President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States."  And  why  is  this?  Surely 
not  because  the  President  is  supposed  to  be,  or 
commonly  is,  in  fact,  a  military  man — a  man  skilled 
in  the  art  of  war  and  qualified  to  marshal  a  host  in 
the  field  of  battle.  No,  it  is  for  quite  a  different  rea- 
son ;  it  is  that  whatever  skillful  soldier  may  lead  our 
armies  to  victory  against  a  foreign  foe,  or  may  quell 
a  domestic  insurrection ;  however  high  he  may  raise 
his  professional  renown,  and  whatever  martial  glory 
he  may  win  still  he  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  he  aud  his  army  are  always 
"  subordinate  to  the  civil  power." 

Aud  hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent, (the  civil  magistrate,)  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Constitutional  duty,  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  has  occasion  to  use  the  army  to 
aid  him  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  he  does  not 
thereby  lose  his  civil  character  and  become  a  sol- 
dier, subject  to  military  law  and  liable  to  be  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  any  more  than  does  a  civil  court 
lose  its  legal  and  pacific  nature  and  become  mili- 
tary and  belligerent  by  calling  out  the  power  of  the 
country  to  enforce  its  decrees.  The  civil  magis- 
trates, whether  judicial  or  executive,  must  of  neces- 
sity employ  physical  power  to  aid  them  in  enforcing 
the  laws,  whenever  they  have  to  deal  with  disobe- 
dient aud  refractory  subjects  ;  and  their  legal  power 
and  right  to  do  so  is  unquestionable.  The  right  of 
the  courts  to  call  out  the  whole  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  enforce  their  judgments,  is  as  old  as  the  com- 
mon law  ;  and  the  right  of  the  President  to  use  force 


in  the  performance  of  his  legal  duties  is  not  only  in- 
herent in  his  office,  but  has  been  frequently  recog- 
nized and  aided  by  Congress.  One  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1807, 
(2  Stat.,  445,)  which  empowered  the  President, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  court,  to  use  the 
marshal,  and,  if  he  be  insufficient,  to  use  the  army, 
summarily  to  expel  intruders  and  squatters  upon 
the  public  lands.  And  that  power  has  been  fre- 
quently exercised,  without,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  ques- 
tion of  its  legality.  To  call,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
the  judiciary  the  civil  power,  and  the  President  the 
military  power,  seems  to  me  at  once  a  mistake  of 
fact  and  an  abuse  of  language. 

While  the  judiciary  and  the  President,  as  depart 
meuts  of  the  General  Government,  are  co-ordinate, 
equal  in  dignity  and  power,  and  equally  trusted  by 
the  law,  in  their  respective  spheres,  there  is,  never 
theless,  a  marked  diversity  in  the  character  of  their 
functions  and  their  modes  of  action.  The  judiciary 
is,  for  the  most  part,  passive.  It  rarely,  if  ever, 
takes  the  initiative  ;  it  seldom  or  never  begin*  an 
operation.  Its  great  function  is  judgment,  and,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  function,  it  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  cases  not  selected  by  itself,  but  made 
and  submitted  by  others.  The  President,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  is  active  ; 
he  must  often  take  the  initiative  ;  he  must  begin 
operations.  His  great  function  is  execution,  for  he 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  (and  he  is  the  only 
department  that  is  so  required)  to  "  take  care  that 
the  laws  (all  the  laws)  be  faithfully  executed,"  and 
in  the  exercise  of  that  function,  his  duties  are  coex- 
tensive with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Often,  he  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  judiciary,  in  the 
execution  of  its  judgments ;  and  this  is  only  a  part, 
and  a  small  part,  of  his  constitutional  duty,  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  I  say  it 
is  a  small  part  of  his  duty,  because  for  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  President  executes  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court,  there  are  a  hundred  instances  in 
which  he  executes  the  law,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  judiciary,  and  without  referring  at  all  to  ita 
functions. 

I  have  premised  this  much  in  order  to  show  the 
separate  and  independent  character  of  the  several 
departments  of  our  Government,  and  to  indicate  the 
inevitable  differences  in  their  modes  of  action,  and 
the  characteristic  diversity  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  operate  ;  and  all  this  as  a  foundation  for 
the  answers  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  to  the 
particular  questions  propounded  to  me. 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that,  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  very  x- 
istence  of  the  nation  is  assailed,  by  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous insurrection,  the  President  has  the  lawful, 
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discretionary  power  to  arrest  and  hold  in  cu&tody 
persons  known  to  have  criminal  intercourse  with 
the  insurgents,  or  persons  against  whom  there  is 
probable  cause  for  suspicion  of  such  criminal  com- 
plicity. And  I  think  this  position  can  be  maintained, 
in  view  of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  by  a 
very  plain  argument. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President,  before  he 
enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  "  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

The  duties  of  the  office  comprehend  all  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  nation,  which  is  expressly  vested 
in  the  President  by  the  Constitution,  article  2,  sec- 
tion 1,  and  also,  all  the  powers  which  are  specially 
delegated  to  the  President,  and  yet  are  not,  in  their 
nature,  executive  powers.  For  example,  the  veto 
power;  the  treaty  making  power;  the  appointing 
power ;  the  pardoning  power.  These  belong  to 
that  class  which,  in  England,  are  called  prerogative 
powers,  inherent  in  the  crown.  And  yet  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  thought  proper  to  preserve  them, 
and  to  vest  them  in  the  President,  as  necessary  to 
the  good  government  of  the  country.  The  exe- 
cutive powers  are  granted  generally,  and  without 
specification  ;  the  powers  not  executive  are  granted 
specially,  and  for  purposes  obvious  in  the  context 
of  the  Constitution.  And  all  these  are  embraced 
within  the  duties  of  the  President,  and  are  clearly 
within  that  clause  of  his  oath  which  requires  him  to 
"  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President." 

The  last  clause  of  the  oath  is  peculiar  to  the  Presi- 
dent. All  the  other  officers  of  Government  are  re- 
quired to  swear  only  "  to  support  this  Constitution," 
while  the  President  must  swear  "  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect aud  defend  it,"  which  implies  the  power  to 
perform  what  he  is  required  in  so  solemn  a  man- 
ner to  undertake.  And  then  follows  the  broad  and 
compendious  injunction  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  And  this  injunction,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  all  the  laws — Constitution,  trea- 
ties, statutes — is  addressed  to  the  President  alone, 
and  not  to  any  other  department  or  officer  of  the 
Government.  And  this  constitutes  him,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  above  all  other  officers,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Constitution — its  preserver,  protector 
and  defender. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  President  (and  his  pecu- 
liar duty,  above  and  beyond  all  other  departments 
of  the  Government)  to  preserve  the  Constitution 
and  execute  the  laws  all  over  the  nation  ;  and  it  is 
plainly  impossible  for  him  to  perform  this  duty  witho*ut 
putting  down  rebellion,  insurrection  and  all  unlaw- 
ful combinations  to  resist  the  General  Government. 


The  duty  to  suppress  the  insurrection  being  obvious 
and  imperative,  the  two  acts  of  Congress,  of  171)5 
and  1807,  come  to  his  aid,  and  furnish  the  physical 
force  which  he  needs,  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
and  execute  the  laws.  Those  two  acts  authorize 
the  President  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  militia, 
the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  argument  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  It  is 
the  President's  bounden  duty  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection, as  (in  the  language  of  the  act  of  1795)  the 
"  combinations  are  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or 
by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals."  And  this 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  President  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  courts  and  the  marshals  are  too  weak 
to  perform  it.  The  manner  in  which  he  shall  per- 
form that  duty  is  not  prescribed  by  any  law,  but  the 
means  of  performing  it  are  given,  in  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes,  and  they  are  all  means  of 
force  —  the  militia,  the  army  and  the  navy.  The 
end,  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  is  required 
of  him ;  the  means  and  instruments  to  suppress  it 
are  lawfully  in  his  hands  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
he  shall  use  them  is  not  prescribed,  and  could  not 
be  prescribed,  without  a  foreknowledge  of  all  the 
future  changes  and  contingencies  of  the  insurrection. 
He  is,  therefore,  necessarily  thrown  upon  his  discre- 
tion, as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  will  use  his  means 
to  meet  the  varying  exigencies  as  they  arise.  If  the 
insurgents  assail  the  nation  with  an  army,  he  may 
find  it  best  to  meet  them  with  an  army,  and  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  the  field  of  battle.  If  they  seek 
to  prolong  the  rebellion  and  gather  strength  by  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  he  may  choose  to 
guard  the  coasts  and  close  the  ports  with  a  navy,  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection. And  if  they  employ  spies  and  emis- 
saries to  gather  information,  to  forward  secret  sup- 
plies, aud  to  excite  new  insurrections  in  aid  of  the 
original  rebellion,  he  may  find  it  both  prudent  and 
humane  to  arrest  and  imprison  them.  And  this  may 
be  done,  either  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
trial  and  condign  punishment  for  their  crimes,  or 
they  may  be  held  in  custody  for  the  milder  end  of 
rendering  them  powerless  for  mischief,  until  the  ex- 
igency is  past. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  President  must,  of 
necessity,  be  the  sole  judge,  both  of  the  exigency 
which  requires  him  to  act  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  most  prudent  for  him  to  employ  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  him.  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  con- 
stitutional and  legal  duty— that  is,  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  and  execute  the  laws.  And  this  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  President  is  fully  admitted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott, 
(12  Wheaton's  Reports,  page  19 ;  7  Curtis  10.) 
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This  is  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  ;  and  because  it  is  great,  and  is  capable 
of  being  perverted  to  evil  ends,  its  existence  has 
been  doubted  or  denied.  It  is  said  to  be  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  and  wicked  President, 
because  he  may  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny.  Yes,  certainly  it  is  dangerous — 
all  power  is  dangerous — and  for  the  all-pervading 
reason  that  all  power  is  liable  to  abuse ;  all  the  re- 
cipients of  human  power  are  men,  not  absolutely 
virtuous  and  wise.  Still  it  is  a  power  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  and  undeniably 
belongs  to  the  Government,  and  therefore  must  be 
exercised  by  some  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Why  should  this  power  be  denied  to  the  President, 
on  the  ground  of  its  liability  to  abuse,  and  not  de- 
nied to  the  other  departments  on  the  same  ground  ? 
Are  they  more  exempt  then  he  is  from  the  frailties 
and  vices  of  humanity?  Or  are  they  more  trusted 
by  the  law  than  he  is  trusted,  in  their  several  spheres 
of  action?  If  it  be  said  that  a  President  maybe 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  it  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  that  a  Legislature  may  be  factious  and 
unprincipled,  and  a  court  may  be  venal  and  cor- 
rupt. But  these  are  crimes  never  to  be  presumed, 
even  against  a  private  man,  and  much  less  against 
any  high  and  highly  trusted  public  functionary. 
They  are  crimes,  however,  recognized  as  such,  and 
made  punishable  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  whoever 
is  guilty  of  them,  whether  a  President,  a  Senator  or  a 
Judge,  is  liable  to  impeachment  and  condemnation. 

As  to  the  second  question  : 

Having  assumed,  in  answering  the  first  question, 
that  the  President  has  the  legal  discretionary  power 
to  arrest  and  imprison  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
holding  criminal  intercourse  with  men  engaged  in 
a  great  and  dangerous  insurrection,  or  persons  sus- 
pected, with  "  probable  cause,"  of  such  criminal 
complicity,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  go  into 
any  prolonged  argument  to  prove  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  President  is  fully  justified  in  refusing  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued  by  a  court  or 
judge,  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  his 
prisoner,  and  state  when  he  took  him,  and  by  what 
authority,  and  for  what  cause  he  detains  him  in  cus- 
tody— and  then,  yield  himself  to  judgment,  "  to  do, 
submit  to,  and  receive  whatsoever  the  judge  or 
court,  awarding  the  writ,  shall  consider  in  that 
behalf." 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  assumed,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  judiciary  are  co-ordinate  departments 
of  Government,  and  the  one  not  subordinate  to  the 
other,  1  do  not  understand  how  it  cau  be  legally 
possible  for  a  judge  to  issue  a  command  to  the 
President  to  come  before  him  ad  svhjicienditm — that 
is,   to  subini;  implicitly  to  his  judgment — and,  in 


case  of  disobedience,  treat  him  as  a  criminal,  in  con- 
tempt of  a  superior  authority,  and  punish  him  hs  for 
a  misdemeanor,  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  al- 
though the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  be  issued 
and  enforced  against  the  President  himself,  yet  that 
it  can  be  against  any  of  his  subordinates ;  for  that 
abandons  the  principle  assumed,  of  giving  relief  in 
"  all  cases"  of  imprisonment  by  color  of  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  attempts  to  take  an  un- 
tenable distinction  between  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  office  and  legal  power.  The  law  takes 
no  such  distinction,  for  it  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
The  President,  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
men,  must,  almost  always,  act  by  subordinate 
agents  ;  and  yet  the  thing  done  is  no  less  his  act 
than  if  done  by  4iis  own  hand.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
the  President  to  be  in  the  actual  custody  of  a  prison- 
er, taken  in  civil  war  or  arrested  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing a  secret  agent  and  abettor  of  rebellion,  and  in 
that  case  the  writ  must  be  unavailing,  unless  it  run 
against  the  President  himself.  Besides,  the  whole 
matter  is  political,  and  not  judicial.  The  insurrec- 
tion itself  is  purely  political.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
stroy the  political  Government  of  this  nation,  and  to 
establish  another  political  Government  upon  its 
ruins.  And  the  President,  as  the  chief  civil  magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  and  the  most  active  department 
of  the  Government,  is  eminently  and  exclusively  po- 
litical in  all  his  principal  functions.  As  the  political 
chief  of  the  nation,  the  Constitution  charges  him 
with  its  preservation,  protection  and  defense,  and 
requires  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed.  And  in  that  character,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  1795  and  1807,  he  wages 
open  war  against  armed  rebellion,  and  arrests  and 
holds  in  safe  custody  those  whom,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  political  discretion,  he  believes  to  be  friends 
of,  and  accomplices  in,  the  armed  insurrection, 
which  it  is  his  especial  political  duty  to  suppress. 
He  has  no  judicial  powers.  And  the  judiciary  de- 
partment has  no  political  powers,  and  claims  none, 
and  therefore  (as  well  as  for  other  reasons  already 
assigned,)  no  court  or  judge  can  take  cognizance  of 
the  political  acts  of  the  President,  or  undertake  to 
revise  and  reverse  his  political  decisions. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  under  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  (4  Cr., 
7j,)  for  as  far  as  concerns  the  right  of  the  prisoner, 
the  whole  object  of  the  process  is  to  re-examine  and 
reverse  or  affirm  the  acts  of  the  person  who  im- 
prisoned him.  And  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  seri- 
ously affirmed,  that  a  judge,  at  chambers,  can  en- 
tertain an  appeal,  in  any  form,  from  a  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — and  especially 
in  a  case  purely  political. 
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There  is  but  one  sentence  in  the  Constitution 
which  mentions  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — article 
1,  section  9,  clause  2 — which  is  in  these  words: 
"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

Very  learned  persons  have  differed  widely  about 
the  meaning  of  this  short  sentence,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  confident  that  I  understand  it  myself.  The 
sententious  language  of  the  Constitution,  in  this 
particular,  must,  I  suppose,  be  interpreted  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  our  people,  their  historical 
relations  to  the  mother  country,  and  their  inchoate 
political  condition  at  the  moment  when  our  Consti- 
tution was  formed.  At  that  time  the  United  States, 
as  a  nation,  had  no  common  law  of  its  own,  and  no 
statutory  provision  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Still,  the  people,  English  by  descent,  even  while  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  English  crown,  claimed  a 
sort  of  historical  right  to  the  forms  of  English  law 
and  the  guarantees  of  English  freedom.  They  knew 
that  the  English  Government  had,  more  than  once, 
assumed  the  power  to  imprison  whom  it  would,  and 
hold  them,  for  an  indefinite  time,  beyond  the  reach 
of  judicial  examination;  and  they  desired,  no  doubt, 
to  interpose  a  guard  against  the  like  abuses  in  this 
country.  And  hence  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
now  under  consideration.  But  we  must  try  to  con- 
strue the  words,  vague  and  indeterminate  as  they 
are,  as  we  find  them.  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,"  &c. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  writ  itself  shall  not  be  is- 
sued, or  that,  being  issued,  the  party  shall  derive 
no  benefit  from  it  ?  "  Suspended" — does  that  mean 
delayed,  hung  up  for  a  time,  or  altogether  denied  ? 
"  The  writ  of  .habeas  corpus"— which  writ?  In  Eng- 
land there  were  many  writs  called  by  that  name, 
and  used  by  the  courts  for  the  more  convenient  ex- 
ercise of  their  various  powers ;  and  our  own 
courts  now,  by  acts  of  Congress— the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  section  14,  and  the  act  of  March  2,  1833, 
section  7 — have,  I  believe,  equivalent  powers. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
doubt  not  correctly — see  Bollman  and  Swartwout's 
case,  (4  Cr.,  93,) — that  "  for  the  meaning  of  the 
term  habeas  corpus,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  com- 
mon law,  but  the  power  to  award  the  writ,  by  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  must  be  given  by 
written  law."  And  the  same  high  court — judging, 
no  doubt  by  the  history  of  our  own  people  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times — has  also  decided  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  great  writ  ad  subjiciendum. 

That  writ,  in  its  nature,  action  and  objects,  is 
tersely  and  accurately  described  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone.    I  adopt  his  language,  as  found  in  his 


Commentaries,  book  3,  page  131.  "  But  the  great 
and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  manner  of  illegal  confine- 
ment, is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  di- 
rected to  the  person  detaining  another  and  com- 
manding him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner, 
with  the  day  and  cause  of  his  caption  and  deten- 
tion, ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum  et  recipiendum,  to  do, 
submit  to,  and  receive  whatsoever  the  judge  or 
court  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  be- 
half. This  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore 
by  the  common  law,  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  also  dur- 
ing the  vacation,  by  a  fiat  from  the  Chief  Justice  or 
or  any  other  of  the  judges,  and  running  into  all 
parts  of  the  king's  dominions  ;  for  the  king  is  at  all 
times  entitled  to  have  an  account  why  the  liberty 
of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained,  wherever  that 
restraint  may  be  inflicted." 

Such  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  of  which  the 
Constitution  declares  that  the  privilege  thereof  shall 
not  be  suspended,  except  when,  in  cases  of  rebell- 
ion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 
But  the  Constitution  is  silent  as  to  who  may  sus- 
pend it  when  the  contingency  happens.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  "  if,  at  any  time,  the  public  safety  should  re- 
quire the  suspension  of  the  powers  vested  by  this 
act,  (meaning  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  section 
14,)  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  for  the 
Legislature  to  say  so.  That  question  depends  upon 
political  considerations,  on  which  the  Legislature  is 
to  decide."  Upon  this,  I  remark  only,  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  older  than  the  Judiciary  Act,  and  yet  it 
speaks  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus as  a  thing  in  existence  ;  it  is  in  general  terms, 
and  does  not  speak  with  particular  reference  to 
powers  which  might  or  might  not  be  granted  by  a 
future  act  of  Congress.  Besides,  I  take  it  for  cer 
tain  that  in  the  common  course  of  legislation.  Con- 
gress has  power,  at  any  time,  to  repeal  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1789,  and  the  act  of  1833,  (which 
grants  to  the  courts  and  to  the  judges  the  power  to 
issue  the  writs,)  without  waiting  for  a  rebellion  or 
invasion,  and  a  consequent  public  necessity,  to  jus- 
tify, under  the  Constitution,  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  court  does  not  speak 
of  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  but  of  sus- 
pending the  powers  vested  in  the  court  by  the  act. 
The  power  to  issue  a  writ  can  hardly  be  called  a 
privilege,  yet  the  right  of  an  individual  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  his  Government  in  that  form  may 
well  be  designated  by  that  name.  And  I  should  in- 
fer,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that  the  court 
meant  to  speak  only  of  its  own  powers,  and  not  of 
the  privilege  of  individuals,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Court  ascribes  the  power  to  suspend  to  the  Legisla- 
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ture  upon  political  grounds.  It  says  "  that  ques- 
tion depends  upon  political  considerations,  on 
which  the  Legislature  is  to  decide."  Now,  I  had 
supposed  that  questions  did  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Legislature,  because  they  depend  upon  poli- 
tical considerations,  inasmuch  as  the  President,  in 
his  constitutional  and  official  duties,  is  quite  as  po- 
litical as  is  the  Congress,  and  has  daily  occasion  in 
the  common  routine  of  affairs  to  determine  ques- 
tions upon  political  considerations  alone. 

If  by  the  phrase  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  we  must  understand  a 
repeal  of  all  power  to  issue  the  writ,  then  I  freely 
admit  that  none  but  Congress  can  do  it.  But  if  we 
are  at  liberty  to  understand  the  phrase  to  mean, 
that,  in  case  of  a  great  and  dangerous  rebellion,  like 
the  present,  the  public  safety  requires  the  arrest  and 
confinement  of  persons  implicated  in  that  rebellion, 
I  as  freely  declare  the  opinion,  that  the  President 
has  lawful  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  persons 
arrested  under  such  circumstances.  For  he  is 
especially  charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  "pub- 
lic safety,''  and  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  emergency 
which  requires  his  prompt  action. 

This  power  in  the  President  is  no  part  of  his  or- 
dinary duty  in  time  of  peace  ;  it  is  temporary  and  ex- 
ceptional, and  was  intended  only  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency,  when  the  judiciary  is  found  to  be  too 
weak  to  insure  the  public  safety — when  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  of  Congress)  there  are"  combina- 
tions too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers 
vested  in  the  marshals."  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
has  he  the  lawful  authority  to  call  to  his  aid  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  nation,  and  with  that  power  per- 
form his  great  legal  and  constitutional  duty  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection.  And  shall  it  be  said  that 
when  he  has  fought  and  captured  the  insurgent  army, 
and  has  seized  their  secret  spies  and  emissaries,  he 
is  bound  to  bring  their  bodies  before  any  judge  who 
may  send  him  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,"  to  do,  sub- 
mit to  and  receive  whatsoever  the  said  judge  shall 
consider  in  that  behalf?" 

I  deny  that  he  is  under  any  obligation  to  obey 
such  a  writ,  issued  under  such  circumstances.  And 
in  making  this  denial,  I  do  but  follow  the  highest 
judicial  authority  of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of 
Luther  vs.  Borden,  (commonly  called  the  Rhode 
Island  case),  reported  in  7  Howard,  page  1,  the 
Supreme  Court  discussed  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  treated  of  in  this  opinion,  and  among 
them  the  power  of  the  President  alone  to  decide 
whether  the  exigency  exists,  authorizing  him  to  call 
out  the  militia,  under  the  act  of  1795.  The  court 
affirmed  the  power  of  the  President  in  that  respect, 
and  denied  the  power  of  the  court  to  examine  and 


adjudge  his  proceedings.  The  opinion  of  the  court, 
delivered  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice  Taney,  de- 
clares that  if  the  court  had  that  power,  "  then  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  court  (provided  that 
it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  had  de- 
cided incorrectly)  to  discharge  those  who  were  ar- 
rested or  detained  by  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Government  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  endeavoring  to  maintain.  If  (says  that 
learned  court)  the  judicial  power  extends  so  far,  the 
guarantee  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (meaning,  of  course,  protection  against  in- 
surrection) is  a  guarantee  of  anarchy  and  not  of 
order. 

Whatever  I  have  said  about  the  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  said 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not  be- 
cause I  myself  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  of  that 
subject  at  all  in  reference  to  the  present  posture  of 
our  national  affairs.  For,  not  doubting  the  power 
of  the  President  to  capture  and  hold  by  force  insur- 
gents in  open  arms  against  the  Government,  and 
to  arrest  and  imprison  their  suspected  accomplices, 
I  never  thought  of  first  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  any  more  than  I  thought  of  first  suspending 
the  writ  of  replevin,  before  seizing  arms  and  mu- 
nitions destined  for  the  enemy. 

The  power  to  do  these  things  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
President,  placed  there  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
statute  law  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  by  him  in 
his  best  discretion  in  the  performance  of  his  great 
lirst  duty — to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. And  for  any  breach  of  that  trust  he  is 
responsible  before  the  high  court  of  impeachment, 
and  before  no  other  human  tribunal. 

The  powers  of  the  President  falling  within  this 
general  class  have  been  several  times  considered  by 
the  judiciary,  and  have,  I  believe,  been  uniformly 
sustained,  without  materially  varying  from  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  this  opinion.  I  content  myself 
with  a  simple  reference  to  the  cases  without  encum- 
bering this  document,  already  too  long,  with  copious 
extracts.  (The  Rhode  Island  case,  7  Howard,  page 
1  ;  Fleming  vs.  Page,  9  Howard,  page  615;  Cross  vs. 
Harrison,  16  Howard,  page  189 ;  the  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheaton,  page  305  ;  Martin  vs.  Mott,  12 
Wheaton,  page  29.) 

To  my  mind  it  is  not  very  important  whether  we 
call  a  particular  power  exercised  by  the  President 
a  peace  power  or  a  war  power,  for  undoubtedly,  he 
is  armed  with  both.  He  is  the  chief  civil  magistrate 
of  the  nation,  and  being  such,  and  because  he  is 
such,  he  is  the  constitutional  Commander  iu-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  ;  and  thus,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  he  rules  in  peace  and  commands  in 
war,  and  at  this  moment  he  is  in  the  full  exercise  of 
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all  the  functions  belonging  to  both  those  characters. 
The  civil  administration  is  still  going  on  in  its  peace- 
ful course,  and  yet  we  are  in  the  midst  of  war— a 
war  in  which  the  enemy  is,  for  the  present,  dominant 
in  many  States,  and  has  his  secret  allies  and 
accomplices  scattered  through  many  other  States 
which  are  still  loyal  and  true.  A  war  all  the  more 
dangerous,  and  more  needing  jealous  vigilance  and 
prompt  action,  because  it  is  an  internecine  and  not 
an  international  war. 

This,  sir,  is  my  opinion,  the  result  of  my  best  re- 
flections, upon  the  questions  propounded  by  you. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  is  submitted,  with  all  possible  respect, 
by  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  BATES,  Attorney-General. 


OPINION  OP  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONTROVERTING  THE 
RIGHT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS 
ACT. 

Before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  Chambers. 


Ex  parte 
John  Mekkyman. 


The  application  in  this  case  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  made  to  me  under  the  14th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  which  renders  effectual  for 
the  citizen  the  constitutional  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  That  act  gives  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  each  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  every  district  judge,  power 
to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  commitment.  The  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  me  at  Washington,  under  the 
impression  that  I  would  order  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  before  me  there,  but  as  he  was  confined  in 
Fort  McHenry,  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  is  in 
my  circuit,  I  resolved  to  hear  it  in  the  latter  city,  as 
obedience  to  the  writ,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  not  withdraw  General  Cadwalader,  who  had 
him  in  charge,  from  the  limits  of  his  military  com- 
mand. 

The  petition  presents  the  following  case  :  The 
petitioner  resides  in  Maryland,  in  Baltimore  county. 
While  peaceably  in  his  own  house,  with  his  family, 
it  was,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  May,  1861,  entered  by  an  armed  force,  profess- 
ing to  act  under  military  orders.  He  was  then  com- 
pelled to  rise  from  his  bed,  taken  into  custody,  and 
conveyed  to  Fort  McHenry,  where  he  is  imprisoned 
by  the  commanding  officer,  without  warrant  from 
any  lawful  authority. 

The  commander  of  the  fort,  General  George  Cad- 
walader, by  whom  he  is  detained  in  confinement,  in 
his  return  to  the  writ,  does  not  deny  any  of  the  [ 


facts  alleged  in  the  petition.  He  states  that  the 
prisoner  was  arrested  by  order  of  General  Keim, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
Fort  McHenry  by  his  order,  and  placed  in  his  (Gen- 
eral Cadwalader's)  custody,  to  be  there  detained 
by  him  as  a  prisoner. 

A  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  order,  under  which  the 
prisoner  was  arrested,  was  demanded  by  his  coun- 
sel, and  refused.  And  it  is  not  alleged  in  the  re- 
turn that  any  specific  act,  constituting  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
charged  against  him  upon  oath  :  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  arrested  upon  general  charges  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  without  proof,  and  without  giving 
the  names  of  the  witnesses,  or  specifying  the  acts, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  military  officer,  con- 
stituted these  crimes.  And  having  the  prisoner 
thus  in  custody  upon  these  vague  and  unsupported 
accusations,  he  refuses  to  obey  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  duly  authorized 
by  the  President  to  suspend  it. 

The  case,  then,  is  simply  this  :  A  military  officer, 
residing  in  Pennsylvania,  issues  an  order  to  arrest 
a  citizen  of  Maryland  upon  vague  and  indefinite 
charges,  without  any  proof,  so  far  as  appears.  Un- 
der this  order  his  house  is  entered  in  the  night ;  he 
is  seized  as  a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Mc 
Henry,  and  there  kept  in  close  confinement.  And 
when  a  habeas  corpus  is  served  on  the  commanding 
officer,  requiring  him  to  produce  the  prisoner  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  that 
he  may  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  imprison- 
ment, the  answer  of  the  officer  is,  that  he  is  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  at  his  discretion  ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion,  suspends  it  in  this  case,  and  on  that 
ground  refuses  obedience  to  the  writ. 

As  the  case  comes  before  me,  therefore,  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  not  only  claims  the  right 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  himself,  at  his 
discretion,  but  to  delegate  that  discretionary  power 
to  a  military  officer,  and  to  leave  it  to  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  or  will  not  obey  judicial  pro 
cess  that  may  be  served  upon  him. 

No  official  notice  has  been  given  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  to  the  public,  by  proclamation,  or  other- 
wise, that  the  President  claimed  this  power,  and 
had  exercised  it  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  return. 
And  I  certainly  listened  to  it  with  some  surprise, 
for  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  those  points 
of  constitutional  law  upon  which  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  that  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  could  not  bo 
suspended,  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

When  the  conspiracy  of  which  Aaron  Burr  was 
the  head,  became  so  formidable,  and  was  so  exten- 
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sively  ramified,  as  to  justify,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opin- 
ion, the  suspension  of  the  writ,  he  claimed,  on  his 
part,  no  power  to  suspend  it— but  communicated 
his  opinion  to  Congress,  with  all  the  proofs  in  his 
possession  in  order  that  Congress  might  exercise  its 
discretion  upon  the  subject,  and  determine  whether 
the  public  safety  required  it.  And  in  the  debate 
winch  took  place  upon  the  subject,  no  one  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Jefferson  might  exercise  the  power 
himself,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  safety  de- 
manded it. 

Having,  therefore,  regarded  the  question  as  too 
plain  and  too  well  settled  to  be  open  to  dispute,  if 
the  commanding  officer  had  stated  that  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion  he  refused  obedience  to  the  writ,  I  should 
have  contented  myself  with  referring  to  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  construction  it  re- 
ceived from  every  jurist  and  statesman  of  that  day. 
when  the  case  of  Burr  was  before  them.  But  be- 
ing  thus  officially  notified  that  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  has  been  suspended  under  the  orders,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  President,  and,  believing  as  I 
do,  that  the  President  has  exercised  a  power  <\  hich 
he  does  not  possess  under  the  Constitution,  a 
proper  respect  for  the  high  office  he  fills  requires 
me  to  state  plainly  and  fully  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion,  in  order  to  show  that  I  have  not  ventured 
to  question  the  legality  of  his  act  without  a  careful 
and  deliberate  examination  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  authorizes 
the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  is  in  the  9th  section  of  the  first  article. 

This  article  is  devoted  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  executive  department.  It  begins 
by  providing  "  that  all  legislative  powers  therein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives."  And  after  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  these  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
tive department  shall  be  chosen,  it  proceeds  to 
enumerate  specifically  the  legislative  powers  which 
it  thereby  grants,  and  legislative  powers  which  it 
expressedly  prohibits,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  specification,  a  clause  is  inserted,  giving  Con- 
gress "  the  power  to  make  all  laws  which  maybe 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof." 

The  power  of  legislation  granted  by  this  latter 
clause  is  by  its  words  carefully  confined  to  the  spe- 
cific objects  before  enumerated.  But  as  this  limita- 
tion was  unavoidably  somewhat  indefinite  it  was 


deemed  necessary  to  guard  more  effectually  certain 
great  cardinal  principles  essential  to  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  and  to  the  rights  and  equality  of  the 
States,  by  denying  to  Congress,  in  express  terms, 
any  power  of  legislating  over  them.  It  was  appre- 
hended, it  seems,  that  such  legislation  might  be  at- 
tempted under  the  pretext  that  it  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers 
granted ;  and  it  was  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  room  to  doubt,  where  rights  of  such  vital  im- 
portance were  concerned ;  and  accordingly,  this 
clause  is  immediately  followed  by  an  enumeration 
of  certain  subjects,  to  which  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion shall  not  extend  ;  and  the  great  importance 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  attached  to 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
its  suspension,  except  in  cases  of  invasion  and 
rebellion,  is  first  in  the  list  of  prohibited  powers — ■ 
and  even  in  these  cases,  the  power  is  denied,  and 
its  exercise  prohibited,  unless  the  public  safety 
shall  require  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, Congress  is  of  necessity  the  judge  of 
whether  the  public  safety  does  or  does  not  require 
it ;  and  its  judgment  is  conclusive.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  these  words  is  a  standing  admonition  to 
the  legislative  body  of  the  danger  of  suspending  it, 
and  of  the  extreme  caution  they  should  exercise 
before  they  give  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  such  power  over  the  liberty  of  a  citizen. 

It  is  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  that 
provides  for  the  organization  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, and  enumerates  the  powers  conferred  on 
it,  and  prescribes  its  duties.  And  if  the  high  power 
over  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  now  claimed  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  conferred  on  the  President,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  found  in  plain  words  in  this 
article.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  can  fur- 
nish the  slightest  ground  to  justify  the  exercise  of 
the  power. 

The  article  begins  by  declaring  that  the  execu- 
tive power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,,  to  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years — and  then  proceeds  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  election,  and  to  specify  in  pre- 
cise and  plain  words  the  powers  delegated  to  him 
and  the  duties  imposed  upon  him.  And  the  short 
term  for  which  he  is  elected,  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  his  power  is  confined,  show  the  jealousy 
and  apprehensions  of  future  danger  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  felt  in  relation  to  that 
department  of  the  Government — and  how  carefully 
they  withheld  from  it  many  of  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  the  executive  branch  of  the  English  govern- 
ment which  were  considered  as  dangerous  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject — and  conferred  (and  that  in 
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clear  and  specific  terms)  those  powers  only  which 
were  deemed  essential  to  secure  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Government. 

He  is  elected,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the 
brief  term  of  four  years,  and  is  made  personally 
responsible,  by  impeachment,  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  He  is  from  necessity  and  the  nature  of  his 
duties  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  actual 
service.  But  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  army  can  be  made  by  Congress  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years,  so  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  succeeding  House  of  Representatives  to  with- 
hold'the  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  thus  dis- 
band it,  if  in  their  judgment  the  President  used,  or 
designed  to  use  it  for  improper  purposes.  And  al- 
though the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  are  un- 
der his  command,  yet  the  appointment  of  officers  is 
reserved  to  the  States,  as  a  security  against  the 
use  of  the  military  power  for  purposes  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  or  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

So,  too,  his  powers  in  relation  to  the  civil  duties 
and  authority  necessarily  conferred  on  him  are 
carefully  restricted,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
his  military  character.  He  cannot  appoint  the  or- 
dinary officers  of  government,  nor  make  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  without  the 
advice  or  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  cannot  ap- 
point even  inferior  officers  unless  he  is  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  to  do  so.  He  is  not  empow- 
ered to  arrest  any  one  charged  with  an  offense 
against  the  United  States,  and  whom  he  may,  from 
the  evidence  before  him,  believe  to  be  guilty  ;  nor 
can  he  authorize  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  to 
exercise  this  power,  for  the  fifth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
that  no  person  "  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law" — that  is, 
judicial  process.  And  even  if  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  party  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  arti- 
cles of  war  was  afterwards  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  regular  judicial  process — he  could  cot  be  de- 
tained in  prison  or  brought  to  trial  before  a  military 
tribunal,  for  the  article  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  immediately  following  the  one  above 
referred  to — that  is,  the  sixth  article,  provides  that : 
"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  en- 
joy the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law  ;  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 


taining witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  his  defense." 

And  the  only  power,  therefore,  which  the  Presi- 
dent possesses,  where  the  "  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty" of  a  private  citizen  is  concerned,  is  the 
power  and  duty  prescribed  in  the  third  section  of 
the  second  article,  which  requires  "that  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
He  is  not  authorized  to  execute  them  himself,  or 
through  agents  or  officers,  civil  or  military,  ap- 
pointed by  himself,  but  lie  is  to  take  care  that  they 
be  faithfully  carried  into  execution,  as  they  are  ex- 
pounded and  adjudged  by  the  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Government,  to  which  that  duly  is  assigned 
by  the  Constitution.  It  is  thus  made  his  duty  to 
come  in  aid  of  the  judicial  authority,  if  it  shall  be 
resisted  by  a  force  too  strong  to  be  overcome  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  executive  arm.  Rut  in  ex- 
ercising this  power,  he  acts  in  subordination  to  ju- 
dicial authority,  assisting  it  to  execute  its  process, 
and  enforce  its  judgments. 

With  such  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  ex- 
pressed in  language  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood 
by  any  one,  I  can  see  no  ground  whatever  for  sup- 
posing that  the  President,  in  any  emergency  or  in 
any  state  of  things,  can  authorize  the  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  arrest 
a  citizen,  except  in  aid  of  the  judicial  power.  He 
certainly  does  not  faithfully  execute  the  laws  if  he 
takes  upon  himself  legislative  power  by  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — and  the  judicial  power 
also,  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  a  person  without 
due  process  of  law.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  , 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  government  for  self-defense  in  times  of  tu- 
mult and  danger.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  powers.  It 
derives  its  existence  and  authority  altogether  from 
the  Constitution,  and  neither  of  its  branches,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  judicial,  can^exercise  any  of  the 
powers  of  government  beyond  those  specified  and 
granted.  For  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  in  express  terms,  provides  that 
"  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

Indeed,  the  security  against  imprisonment  by  ex- 
ecutive authority,  provided  for  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  1  have 
before  quoted,  is  nothing  more  then  a  copy  of  a  like 
provision  in  the  English  Constitution,  which  had 
been  firmly  established  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries  (1st  vol.;  137), 
states  it  in  the  following  words  :  "  To  make  imprison- 
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ment  lawful,  it  must  be  either  by  process  from  the 
courts  of  judicature  or  by  warrant  from  some  legal 
officer  having  authority  to  commit  to  prison."  Ami 
the  people  of  the  United  Colonies,  who  had  them- 
selves lived  under  its  protection  while  they  were 
British  subjects,  were  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
this  safeguard  for  their  personal  liberty.  And  no 
one  can  believe  that  in  framing  a  government  in- 
tended to  guard  still  more  efficiently  the  rights  and 
the  liberties  of  the  citizens  against  executive  en- 
croachment and  oppression,  they,  would  have  con- 
ferred on  the  President  a  power  which  the  history 
of  England  had  proved  to  be  dangerous  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  compelled  it  to  surrender  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
English  executive  to  usurp  and  retain  it. 

The  right  of  the  subject  to  the  benefit  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  one 
of  the  great  points  in  controversy  during  the  long 
struggle  in  England  between  arbitrary  government 
and  free  institutions,  and  must  therefore  have  strong- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen  engaged  in 
framing  a  new  and,  as  they  supposed,  a  freer  govern- 
ment than  the  one  which  they  had  thrown  off  by  the 
Revolution.  For  from  the  earliest  history  of  the 
common  law,  if  a  person  was  imprisoned — no  mat- 
ter by  what  authority — he  had  a  right  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  his  case  before  the  King's 
Bench ;  and  if  no  specific  offense  was  charged 
against  him  in  the  warrant  of  commitment  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  if  an  offense 
was  charged  which  was  bailable  in  its  character,  the 
court  was  bound  to  set  him  at  liberty  on  bail.  And 
the  most  exciting  contests  between  the  crown  and  the 
people  of  England  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta 
were  in  relation  to  the  privilege  of  this  writ,  am! 
they  continued  until  the  passage  of  the  statute  of 
31st  Charles  II,  commonly  known  as  the  great  habeas 
corpus  act.  This  statute  put  an  end  to  the  struggle, 
and  finally  and  firmly  secured  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  usurpation  and  oppression  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  It  nevertheless 
conferred  no  new  right  upon  the  subject,  but  only 
secured  a  right  already  existing.  For,  although  the 
right  could  not  justly  be  denied,  there  was  often  no 
effectual  remedy  against  its  violation.  Until  the  stat- 
ute of  the  13th  of  William  III,  the  judges  held  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  timid,  time-serving  and 
partisan  judges  often  induced  them,  upon  some 
pretext  or  other,  to  refuse  to  discharge  the  party, 
although  he  was  entitled  to  it  by  law,  or  delayed 
their  decisions  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  prolong 
the  imprisonment  of  persons  who  were  obnoxious 


to  the  king  for  their  political  opinions,  or  who  had 
incurred  his  resentment  in  any  other  way. 

The  great  and  inestimable  value  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  of  the  31st  Charles  II,  is  that  it  contains 
provisions  which  compel  courts  and  judges,  and  all 
parties  concerned,  to  perform  their  duties  promptly, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute. 

A  passage  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  showing 
the  ancient  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  abuses  which  were  practiced  through  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  and  a  short  extract  from 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  stating  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  passage  of  this  statute, 
explain  briefly,  but  fully,  all  that  is  material  to  this 
subject. 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England.  (3d  vol.,  133,  134.)  says  : 

"  To  assert  an  absolute  exemption  from  imprisonment  in 
all  cases,  is  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political 
society  ;  and  in  the  end,  would  destroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 
rendering  its  protection  impossible. 

"  But  the  glory  of  the  English  law  consists  in  clearly  de- 
fining the  times,  the  causes,  and  the  extent,  when,  where- 
fore, ami  to  what  degree,  the  imprisonment  of  the  subject 
may  be  lawful.  This  it  is,  which  induces  the  absolute  ne- 
oessity  of  expressing  upon  every  commitment  the  reason 
for  which  it  is  made  :  that  the  court  of  habeas  corpus  may 
examine  into  its  validity  ;  and  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  tin.'  case  may  discharge,  admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the 
prisoner. 

"  And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  relying  on  some  arbitrary  precedents  (and 
those  perhaps  misunderstood)  determined  that  they  could 
imt  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or  deliver  a  prisoner, 
though  committed  without  any  cause  assigned,  in  case  he 
was  committed  by  the  special  command  of  the  king,  or  by 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  This  drew  ou  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  produced  the  Petition  of  Bight — 3 
Chas.  I,— which  recites  this  illegal  judgment,  and  enacts 
that  no  frei  man  hereafter  shall  be  so  imprisoned  or  de- 
tained. But  when,  in  the  following  year,  Mr,  Selden  and 
others  were  committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  majesty's  special  command,  under  a  genera] 
charge  of  '  notable  contempts  and  stirring  up  s"'lition 
against  the  king  and  government,'  the  judges  delayed  for 
tw"  terms  (including  also  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver  an 
opinion  how  far  such  a  charge  was  bailable.  And,  when  at 
length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  however  annexed  a 
con,  lit  ion  of  finding  sureties  for  the  good  behavior,  which 
still  protracted  their  imprisonment,  the  chief  justice,  Sir 
Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  '  if  they 
weri'  again  remanded  for  that  cause,  perhaps  the  court 
would  not  afterwards  grant  a  habeas  corpus,  being  already 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment.'  But 
this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  astonishment  by  every 
lawyer  present  ;  according  to  Mr.  Selden's  own  account  of 
the  matter,  whose  resentment  was  not  cooled  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  and  twenty  years." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  offenses  charged 
against  the  prisoner  in  this  case,  and  relied  on  as  a 
justification  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  in 
their  nature  and  character,  and  the  loose  and  vague 
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manner  in  which  they  are  stated,  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  assigned  in  the  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Selden.  And  yet,  even  at  that  day, 
the  warrant  was  regarded  as  such  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  that  the  delay  of 
the  time-serving  judges  to  set  him  at  liberty  upon 
the  habeas  corpus  issued  in  his  behalf  excited  the 
universal  indignation  of  the  bar.  The  extract  from 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History  is  equally  impress- 
ive and  equally  in  point.     It  is  in  vol.  4,  p.  14. 

"  It  is  a  very  common  mistake,  ami  not  only  among  for- 
eigners, but  many  from  whom  some  knowledge  of  our  con- 
stitutional laws  might  be  expected,  to  suppose,  that  this 
statute  of  Charles  II,  enlarged  in  a  great  degree  our  liberties, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  their  history.  But  though  a 
very  beneficial  enactment,  and  eminently  remedial  in  many 
cases  of  illegal  imprisonment,  it  introduced  no  new  princi- 
ple, nor  conferred  any  right  upon  the  subject.  From  the 
earliest  records  of  the  English  law,  no  freeman  could  bo  de- 
tained in  prison,  except  upon  a  criminal  charge,  or  convic- 
tion, or  for  a  civil  debt.  In  the  former  case,  it  was  always 
in  his  power  to  demand  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the  person 
detaining  him  in  custody,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to 
bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner  with  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment that  the  court  might  judge  of  its  sufficiency,  ami 
remand  the  party,  admit  him  to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  This  writ  issued  of 
right,  and  could  not  be  refused  by  the  court.  It  was  not  to 
bestow  an  immunity  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  is 
abundantly  provided  for  in  Magna  Charta(if,  indeed,  it  were 
not  more  ancient,)  that  the  statute  of  Charles  II,  was  enact- 
ed, but  to  cut  off  all  the  abuses  by  which  the  government's 
lust  of  power,  and  the  servile  subtlety  of  crown  lawyers  had 
impaired  so  fundamental  a  privilege." 

While  the  value  set  upon  this  writ  in  England  has 
been  so  great  that  the  removal  of  the  abuses  which 
embarrassed  its  enjoyment  have  been  looked  upon 
as  almost  a  new  grant  of  liberty  to  the  subject,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  continuance  of  the 
writ  thus  made  effective  should  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  jealous  care.  Accordingly,  no 
power  in  England  short  of  that  of  Parliament  can 
suspend  or  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  I  quote  again  from  Blackstone  (1 
Comm.,  136 :) 

"  But  the  happiness  of  our  Constitution  is,  that  it  is  not 
left  to  the  executive  power  to  determine  when  the  danger  of 
the  state  is  so  great,  as  to  render  this  measure  expedient  ; 
for  it  is  the  Parliament  only,  or  legislative  power,  that, 
whenever  it  sees  proper,  can  authorize  the  crown,  by  sus- 
pending the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a  short  and  limited  time, 
to  imprison  suspected  persons  without  giving  any  reason  for 
so  doing." 

And  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
suspend  the  writ,  then  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  conferred  upon  him  more  regal  and 
absolute  power  over  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  than 
the  people  of  England  have  thought  it  safe  to  en- 
trust to  the  crcwn — a  power  which  the  queen  of 
England  cannot  exercise  at  this   day,    and   which 


could  not  have  been  lawfully  exercised  by  the  sov- 
ereign, even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

But  I  am  not  left  to  form  my  judgment  upon  this 
great  question  from  analogies  between  the  English 
government  and  our  own,  or  the  commentaries 
of  English  jurists,  or  the  decisions  of  English 
courts,  although  upon  this  subject  they  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect,  and  are  justly  regarded  and 
received  as  authoritative  by  our  courts  of  justice. 
To  guide  me  to  a  right  conclusion,  I  have  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  Dnited  States, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  not  only  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  the  age,  but  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  clear  and 
authoritative  decision  of  that  court  itself,  given 
more  than  half  a  century  since,  and  conclusively 
establishing  the  principles  I  have  above  stated. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  speaking  in  his  Commentaries 
of  the  habeas  corpus  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
says : 

"  It  is  obvious,  that  cases  of  a  peculiar  emergency  may 
arise,  which  may  justify,  nay  even  require,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  any  right  to  the  writ.  But  as  it  has  frequently 
happened  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in  England,  that  tho 
writ  has,  upon  various  pretexts  and  occasions,  been  sus- 
pended, whereby  persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  sometimes  from  design,  ami 
sometimes,  because  they  were  forgotten,  the  right  to  sus- 
pend it  is  expressly  confined  to  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, where  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  A  very  just 
and  wholesome  restraint,  which  cuts  down  at  a  blow  a  fruit- 
ful means  of  oppression,  capable  of  being  abused  in  bad 
times  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Hitherto  no  suspension  of  the 
writ  has  ever  been  authorized  by  Congress  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution.  It  would  seem,  as  the  power 
is  given  to  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  that  the  right  to  judge, 
whether  exigency  had  arisen,  must  exclusively  belong  to 
that  body."  3  .-tory's  Comm.  on  the  Constitution,  section 
1836. 

And  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  ex  parte 
Bpllman  and  Swartwout,  uses  this  decisive  lan- 
guage in  4  Cranch,  95  : 

"  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this  act  [speaking  of 
the  one  under  which  I  am  proceeding.]  was  passed  by  tho 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  sitting  under  a  Constitu- 
tion which  had  declared  '  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  should  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  iu 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  might  re- 
quire it.'  Acting  under  the  immediate  influence  of  this  in- 
junction, they  must  have  felt  with  peculiar  force  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  efficient  means  by  which  this  great  consti- 
tutional privilege  should  receive  life  and  activity  ;  for  if  the 
means  be  not  in  existence,  the  privilege  itseU  would  be  lost, 
although  no  law  for  its  suspension  should  be  enacted.  Un- 
der the  impression  of  this  obligation,  tiny  give  to  all  the 
courts  the  power  of  awarding  writs  of  habeas  corpus." 

And  again,  in  page  101 : 

"  If  at  any  time  the  public  safety  should  require  the  sua- 
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pension  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the  courts  of  the 
Uuitcd  States,  it  is  for  the  Legislature  to  say  so.  That  ques- 
tion depends  on  political  considerations,  on  which  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  decide.  Until  the  legislative  will  be  expressed, 
this  court  can  only  see  its  duty,  and  must  obey  the  laws." 

I  can  add  nothing  to  these  clear  and  emphatic 
words  of  my  great  predecessor. 

But  the  documents  before  me  show  that  the  mili- 
tary authority  in  this  case  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
mere  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  It  has,  by  force  of  arms,  thrust  aside 
the  judicial  authorities  and  officers  to  whom  the 
Constitution  has  confided  the  power  and  duty  of  in- 
terpreting and  administering  the  laws,  and  substi- 
tuted a  military  government  in  its  place,  to  be  ad- 
ministered and  executed  by  military  officers.  For 
at  the  time  these  proceedings  were  had  against 
John  Merryman,  the  district  judge  of  Maryland — 
the  commissioner  appointed  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress— the  district  attorney  and  marshal — all  resi- 
ded in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  few  miles  only  from 
the  home  of  the  prisoner.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  never  been  the  slightest  resistance  or  obstruc- 
tion to  the  process  of  any  court  or  judicial  officer  of 
the  United  States  in  Maryland,  except  by  the  mili- 
tary authority.  And,  if  a  military  officer,  or  any 
other  person,  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  pris- 
oner had  committed  any  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  the  evidence  to  support  it,  to 
the  district  attorney,  and  it  would  then  have  been 
the  duty  of  that  officer  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  district  judge  or  commissioner,  and  if  there  was 
sufficient  legal  evidence  to  justify  his  arrest,  the 
judge  or  commissioner  would  have  issued  his  war- 
rant to  the  marshal  to  arrest  him  ;  and  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  party  would  have  held  him  to  bail, 
or  committed  him  for  trial,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  offense  as  it  appeared  in  the  testimony, 
or  would  have  discharged  him  immediately,  if  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  accusa- 
tion. There  was  no  danger  of  any  obstruction  or 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
therefore  no  reason  whatever  for  the  interposition 
of  the  military.  And  yet,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, a  military  officer,  stationed  in  Pennsylvania, 
without  giving  any  information  to  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  without  any  application  to  the  judicial  au- 
thorities, assumes  to  himself  the  judicial  power  in 
the  district  of  Maryland  ;  undertakes  to  decide  what 
constitutes  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion  ;  what 
evidence  (if,  indeed,  he  required  any)  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  accusation  and  justify  the  commitment; 
and  commits  the  party,  without  having  a  hearing 
even  before  himself,  to  close  custody  in  a  strongly 
garrisoned  fort,  to  be  there  held,  it  would  seem, 
during  the  pleasure  of  those  who  committed  him. 


The  Constitution  provides,  as  I  have  before  said, 
that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law."  It  de- 
clares that  "  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated  ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  search- 
ed, and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized."  It 
provides  that  the  party  accused  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  speedy  trial,  in  a  court  of  justice. 

And  these  great  and  fundamental  laws,  which 
Congress  itself  could  not  suspend,  have  been  disre- 
garded and  suspended,  like  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, by  a  military  order,  supported  by  force  of 
arms.  Such  is  the  case  now  before  me,  and  I  can 
only  say,  that  if  the  authority  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  confided  to  the  judiciary  department  and 
judicial  officers,  may  thus  upon  any  pretext  or  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  usurped  by  the  military 
power  at  its  discretion,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  no  longer  living  under  a  government  of 
laws,  but  every  citizen  holds  life,  lliberty,  and  pro- 
perty, at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  army  officer  in 
whose  military  district  he  may  happen  to  be  found. 

In  such  a  case  my  duty  was  too  pjain  to  be  mis- 
taken. I  have  exercised  all  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  confer  on  me,  but  that  power 
has  been  resisted  by  a  force  too  strong  for  me  to 
overcome.  It  is  possible  that  the  officer  who  has 
incurred  this  grave  responsibility  may  have  misun- 
derstood his  instructions,  and  exceeded  the  authori- 
ty intended  to  be  given  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  or- 
der all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  with  my  opin- 
ion, to  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  and 
direct  the  clerk  to  transmit  a  copy,  under  seal,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  will  then  re- 
main for  that  high  officer,  in  fulfillment  of  his  con- 
stitutional obligation,  to  "  take  care  that  the  law3 
be  faithfully  executed,"  to  determine  what  meas- 
ures he  will  take  to  cause  the  civil  process  of  the 
United  States  to  be  respected  and  enforced. 

R.  B.  TANEY,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


[The  question  here  raised  is  one  which  has  been 
ably  canvassed  by  our  best  legal  minds.  We  may 
particularly  refer  to  Reverdy  Johnson's  response  to 
this  opinion  of  Judge  Taney,  as  a  very  powerful, 
and,  in  many  respects,  conclusive  defense  of  the 
President's  right  to  suspend  the  act. 

A  singular  illustration  is  also  had  in  the  case  of  the 
seizure  by  Gen.  Wilkinson,  at  New  Orleans,  (1807,) 
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of  two  persons  charged  with  conspiracy,  and  their 
transportation  to  Washington  for  trial,  in  spile  of 
the  demand  of  their  friends  for  their  release  under 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Colvin,  (1810,)  justified  this  seizure,  upon  siespi- 
cion,  as  a  primary  right.  See  4  Jefferson's  Memoirs, 
&c,  149,  151,  (edition  1829  ;)  and  3  Story's  Com- 
mentaries, 749,  where  the  matter  is  referred  to. 
Story  regards  the  seizure  as  a  "  gross  violation  of 
the  Constitution.''] 


MAJOR-GENERAL  PATTERSON'S  DEFENSE. 

In  the  absence  of  the  full  statement  promised  by 
General  Patterson  concerning  the  failure  of  his  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Potomac,  [see  pages  —  — 
Vol.  II.,]  we  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
public  dinner  given  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  16th,  1861, 
the  substance  of  the  General's  remarks. 

After  stating  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing reasons  for  what  he  did  or  did  not  do,  he  went 
on  to  say  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  all 
August,  and  part  of  September,  there  was  no  slan- 
der against  him  so  gross  that  it  could  not  be  assert- 
ed and  reiterated  with  impunity  and  swallowed 
will  avidity.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Troop  knew 
how  false  these  slanders  were.  He  had  submitted 
to  them  in  quiet,  although  he  had  the  documents  in 
his  possession  to  prove  that  he  did  all  that  lie  was 
ordered  to  do,  and  more  than  any  one  had  a  right 
to  expect  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and 
his  command  were  placed,  and  he  defied  any  man, 
high  or  low,  to  put  his  finger  on  an  order  dis- 
obeyed. He  asserted  what  they  knew  to  be  true, 
that  the  column  was  well  conducted.  There  was 
not  a  false  step  made,  nor  a  blunder  committed. 
The  skirmishers  were  always  in  front,  and  the  flanks 
well  protected.  They  were  caught  in  no  trap,  and 
fell  into  no  ambuscade.  They  repeatedly  offered 
the  enemy  battle,  and  when  they  accepted  it  they 
beat  them.  There  was  no  defeat  and  no  retreat 
with  his  column. 

It  might  be  asked,  "  Why  have  you  not  made  this 
statement  sooner  ?"  Because  the  publication  of  the 
documents  sooner  would  have  been  most  detriment- 
al to  the  public  interests.  He  preferred  bearing 
the  odium  so  liberally  bestowed  on  him,  rather  than 
clear  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  cause  in  which  we 
were  all  engaged.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
matter  could,  without  injury  to  the  service,  be  in- 
quired into  ;  and  he  was  determined  that  it  should 
be  done,  and  that  before  long  all  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  should  be  published  and  spread  before  the 
American  people,  unless  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
do  so  should  in  the  mean  time  do  him  justice. 


He  would  state  a  few  facts.  On  the  .'Id  of  June  he 
took  command  at  Chambersburg.  On  the  4th  he  was 
informed  by  the  General-in-Chief  thai  lie  considered 

the  addition  to  his  force  of  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
some  regular  infantry  indispensable.  On  the  8th  of 
June  a  letter  of  instruct  ion-  was  sent  him,  in  which  he 
was  told  that  there  must  be  no  reverse  ;  a  check  or 
a  drawn  battle  would  be  a  victory  to  the  enemy,  fill- 
ing his  heart  with  joy,  his  ranks  with  men  and  his 
magazines  with  voluntary  contributions,  and,  there- 
fore, to  take  his  measures  circumspectly,  and  at- 
tempt nothing  without  a  clear  prospect  of  success. 
This  was  good  instruction-  most  sensible  advice. 
Good  or  bad,  however,  his  duty  was  to  obey,  and 
obey  he  did. 

On  Friday,  the  13th,  he  was  informed  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  would  cross  the  river  on  the 
next  Monday,  General  McDowell  would  be  instruct- 
ed to  make  a  demonstration  on  Manassas  Junction. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  order,  but  promptly  obey- 
ed. On  the  15th  he  reached  Hagerstowrr,  and  on 
the  16th  two-thirds  of  his  forces  had  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac. The  promised  demonstration  by  General 
McDowell,  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction, 
was  not  made  ;  and  on  the  16th.  just  three  days  af- 
ter he  had  been  told  he  was  expected  to  cross,  he 
was  telegraphed  by  the  General-in-Chief  to  -end 
him  "  at  once  all  the  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  and  battery,"  and 
told  that  he  was  strong  enough  without  the  regu- 
lars, and  to  keep  within  limits  until  he  could  sati-fy 
him  that  he  ought  to  go  beyond  them.  On  the  17th, 
he  was  again  telegraphed  :  "  We  are  pressed  here. 
Send  the  troops  I  have  twice  called  for  without  de- 
lay." This  was  imperative,  and  the  troops  were 
sent,  leaving  him  without  a  single  piece  of  artillery, 
and,  for  the  time,  a  single  troop  of  cavalry.  It  was 
a  gloomy  night,  but  they  were  all  brought  over  the 
river  again  without  loss. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  was  asked  by  the  General- 
in-Chief  to  propose,  without  delay,  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions. On  the  21st  he  submitted  to  the  General-in- 
Chief  his  plan,  which  was  to  abandon  the  present 
line  of  operations,  move  all  supplies  to  Frederick, 
occupy  Maryland  Heights  with  Major  Doubleday'a 
heavy  guns,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  support 
them,  and  with  everything  else — horse,  foot  and  ar- 
tillery— to  cross  the  Potomac  at  roint  hf  Rocks,  and 
unite  with  Colonel  Stone's  force  at  Leesburgh.  from 
which  point  he  could  operate  as  circumstances  should  de- 
mand and  the  General's  orders  should  require.  No  re- 
ply was  received;  but,  on  the  27th,  the  General 
telegraphed  him  that  he  supposed  he  was  that  day 
cros-ing  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

On  that  day  the  enemy  was  in  condition  to  cross 
the  river  in  pursuit.    He  had  over  fifteen  thousand 
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men,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  guns.  Gen- 
eral Patterson  had  about  ten  thousand  men  and  six 
guns,  the  latter  immovable  for  want  of  harness. 
On  the  28th  he  informed  the  General  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  of  his  own  force ;  that  he  would 
not,  on  his  own  responsibility,  attack  without  ar- 
tillery, but  would  do  so  cheerfully  and  promptly  if 
he  would  give  him  an  explicit  order  to  that  effect. 
No  order  was  given.  On  the  29th  he  received  the 
harness  for  his  single  battery  of  six  smooth-bore 
guns,  and  on  the  30th  gave  the  order  to  cross.  On 
the  2d  of  July  he  crossed,  met  the  enemy  and  whip- 
ped them. 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  council  was  held,  a*  which 
all  the  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades,  and 
chiefs  of  staff  were  present.  Colonel  Stone,  the 
junior  line  officer,  spoke  twice  and  decidedly 
against  an  advance,  advocating  a  direct  movement 
to  Shepardstown  and  Charlestown.  All  who  spoke 
opposed  an  advance,  and  all  votad  against  one.  On 
the  same  day,  lie  informed  the  General-in-Chief  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  valley,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  go  to  Charlestown  and  occupy  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  asked  to  be  informed  when  he 
would  attack  Manassas.  On  the  12th  he  was  di- 
rected tn  go  where  he  had  proposed,  and  informed 
that  Manassas  would  be  attacked  on  Tuesday,  the  \''>/h. 
On  the  13th  he  was  telegraphed — "  If  not  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  enemy  early  next  week,  make 
demonstrations  so  as  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  of 
Winchester.''  He  made  the  demonstrations,  and 
on  the  lGth,  the  day  General  Scott  said  he  would 
attack  Manassas,  he  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  into 
his  intrenchments  at  Winchester,  and  on  the  17th, 
marched  to  Charlestown. 

On  the  13th  he  telegraphed  the  General-in-Chief 
that  Johnston  was  in  a  position  to  have  his  strength 
doubled  just  as  he  could  reach  him,  and  that  he 
would  rather  lose  the  chance  of  accomplishing 
something  brilliant  than  by  hazarding  his  column, 
to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  campaign  by  defeat, 
closing  his  telegram  thus  :  "  If  wrong,  let  me  be  in- 
structed." But  no  instructions  came.  This  was 
eight  days  before  the  battle  of  Manassas.  On  the 
17th,  General  Scott  telegraphed  :  "  McDowell's  first 
day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax  Court- 
Houes  To-morrow  the  Junction  will  probably  be  car- 
n>rf."  Witii  this  information  he  was  happy.  John- 
ston had  been  detained  the  appointed  time,  and  the 
work  of  General  Patterson's  column  had  been  done. 

On  the  lSlh,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning, 
he  telegraphed  General  Scott  the  condition  of  the 
enemy's  force  and  of  his  own,  referring  to  his  letter 
of  the  16th  for  full  information,  and  closed  the  dis- 
patch by  asking,  "  Shall  I  attack?"  This  was  plain 
English  and  could  not  be  misunderstood,  but  he  re- 


ceived no  reply.  He  expected  to  be  attacked  where 
he  was,  and  if  Manassas  was  not  to  be  attacked  on 
that  day  as  stated  in  General  Scott's  dispatch  of  the 
day  previous,  he  ought  to  have  been  ordered  down 
forthwith  to  join  in  the  battle,  and  the  attack  de- 
layed until  he  came.  He  could  have  been  there  on 
the  day  that  the  battle  was  fought,  and  his  assist- 
ance might  have  produced  a  different  result. 

On  the  20th  he  heard  that  Johnston  had  marched 
with  thirty-five  thousand  Confederate  troops,  and  a 
large  artillery  force,  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
He  immediately  telegraphed  the  information  to 
Genernl  Scott,  and  knew  that  he  received  it  the 
same  day. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  he  came  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  on  the  21st,  which  place  he  held  until 
relieved. 

This  ex  parte  statement  relieves  the  General  from 
much  of  the  odium  affixed  to  his  name  :  but,  though 
much  time  has  elapsed  since  it  was  made,  and  none 
in  authority  have  done  him  the  justice  demanded 
above,  the  more  complete  expose  promised  by  him, 
with  proper  vouchers,  has  not  been  published  ;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  defense  is  con- 
fined to  the  showing  made  above.  In  our  notice  of 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
review  at  some  length  General  Patterson's  respon- 
sibility for  that  disaster. 


EVIDENCE  BEFORE  THE  INVESTIGATING  COM- 
MITTEE IN  THE  MATTER  OF  GENERAL  PAT- 
TERSON'S  MISCONDUCT  OF  HIS  CAMPAIGN. 

In  a  speech  made  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
July  16th,  lsG'2,  by  Mr.  Chandler,  he  said,  among 
other  things  : 

Upon  the  cause  or  causes  of  that  disaster,  (Bull 
Run.)  I  propose  to  dwell  very  briefly.  The  army 
of  the  Potomac  at  that  time  was  composed  of  two 
columns.  The  one  under  Patterson,  at  Martinsburg, 
consisted  of  a  force  of  about  twenty  thousand  effec- 
tive men  of  all  arms;  the  other, under  McDowell, 
of  about  thirty-five  thousand,  and  a  reserve  in  Wash- 
ington, Lieutenant-General  Scott  in  command  of  all, 
conducting  both  columns. 

I  will  read  General  Patterson's  orders  : 

Washington,  July  13th,  1861. 

General  R.  Patterson  :  I  telegraphed  yon  yesterday.  If 
not'strong  enough  to  beat  the  enemy  early  next  week,  make 
demonstrations  so  as  to  detain  him  in  the  valley  "l  Winch! s 
ter.  But  if  he  retreats  in  force  toward  Manassas,  and  it  be 
hazardous  to  follow  him,  then  consider  the  route  aia  Keyes' 
Ferry,  Leesburg,  &c.  WINFIKIJi  SCOTT. 

Washington,  July  17th,  1861. 

General  Patterson,  &c.  :  I  have  nothing  official  from  you 
since  Sunday  last,  but  am  glad  to  learn  through  Philadelphia 
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papers  that  you  have  advanced.  Do  not  let  the  enemj 
amuse  aud  delay  you  with  a  small  force  iti  front,  while  Ue 
reenforcos  the  Junction  with  his  main  body.  McDowell's 
first  day's  work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax  Court- 
house. The  Junction  will  probably  be  carried  to  morrow. 
WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Had  these  orders  been  obeyed,  Johnston  could 
never  have  joined  Beauregard  ;  had  Johnston  not 
joined  Beauregard,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  would 
have  been  but  a  skirmish  between  forces  greatly 
unequal,  and  the  army  of  the  South  would  have 
been  destroyed.  The  failure,  therefore,  of  Patterson 
to  hold  Johnston  was  the  primal  cause  of  that  in- 
glorious defeat.  Why  did  not  Patterson  obey  or- 
ders ? 

Before  the  battle  was  fought,  General  Scott  tele- 
graphed to  General  Patterson  : 

Washington,  July  18th,  1861. 

Major-General  Patterson,  &c. :  I  have  certainly  been  ex- 
pecting you  to  beat  the  enemy.  If  not,  to  hear  that  you 
had  felt  him  strongly ,  or  at  least  had  occupied  him  by  threats 
and  demonstrations.  You  have  been  at  least  his  equal,  and 
I  suppose  superior,  in  number.  Has  he  not  stolen  a  march 
and  sent  reenforcements  toward  Manassas  Junction?  A  week 
is  enough  to  win  a  victory.  ****** 

WTXFTELD  SCOTT. 

Patterson  had  turned  off  from  Bunker  Hill,  where 
he  was  threatening  Johnston,  to  Charlestown,  on 
the  17th  of.  July.  Upon  receipt  of  the  above  tele- 
gram, he  replied  as  follows  : 

Charlestown- .  July  18th,  1861. 

Colonel  E  D.  Townsbnd,  A.  A.  G.  ,  fee.:  Telegram  of  to- 
day received.  The  enemy  has  stolen  no  march  upon  me.  I 
have  kept  him  actively  employed,  and  by  threats  and  recon- 
noissances  in  force  caused  him  to  bo  roenforced.  I  have  ac- 
complished more  in  this  respect  than  the  General-in-Chief 
asked,  or  could  well  be  expected,  in  face  of  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  with  no  line  of  communication  to  pro- 
tect.       ********** 

R.    PATTERSOV. 

General  Scott  says,  in  relation  to  this  matter  : 

"  General  Patterson  was  never  ordered  by  me,  as  he  seems 
to  allege,  to  attack  the  enemy  without  a  probability  of  suc- 
cess; but  on  several  occasions  he  wrote  as  if  he  were  assured 
of  victory.  For  example,  June  12th,  he  says  lie  is  '  resolved 
to  conquer,  and  will  risk  nothing  ;'  and  July  4th,  expecting 
supplies  the  next  day,  he  adds:  '  As  soon  as  they  arrive  I 
shall  advance  to  Winchester  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that 
place.'  Accordingly,  he  issued  orders  for  the  movement 
on  the  8th,  next  called  a  council  of  war,  and  stood  fast  at 
Martinsburg. 

"  But  although  General  Patterson  was  never  specifically 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy,  he  was  c  Ttainly  told  and  ex- 
pected, even  with  inferior  numbers,  to  hold  the  rebel  army 
in  his  front  on  the  alert,  and  to  prevent  it  from  reenforcing 
Manassas  Junction,  by  threatening  manoeuvres  and  demon- 
strations; results  often  obtained  in  war  with  half  numbers. 

"  After  a  time  General  Patterson  moved  from  Bunker  Hill, 
and  then  fell  off  upon  Charlestown,  whence  he  seems  to 
have  made  no.  other  demonstration  that  did  not  look  like  a 
retreat  out  of  Virginia.  From  that  moment  Johnston  was 
at  liberty  to  join  Beauregard  with  any  part  of  the  army  of 
Winchester." 

The  reason  assigned  by  Patterson  and  his  staff 


was  that  Johnston  had  received  large  reenforce- 
ments and  greatly  outnumbered  him  both  in  men 
and  guns.    General  Patterson  testifies  : 

"  The  immense  superio  itj  ol  the  enemy  at  Winchester  in 
men  and  guns,  a.-  well  as  In  position,  was  well  known.  The 
information  was  obi  ■  ho  had  been 

there,  from  prisom  i  n  desei rom  various 

sources,  all  agreeing  on  an  average  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  over  sixty  guns." 

Colonel  Price  -ays  : 

"He  (General  Patti  3itive  information  at  Bun- 

ker Hill  that  Johnston  had  forty-two  thousand  men  at  Win- 
chester, aud,  I  think,  sixty-three  pieces  of  artillery." 

Colonel  Biddle  says  : 

"  Everybodj  repn  ented  the  force  ol  General  Johnston  at 
from  thirtj  to  foi  tj  tl md  men." 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Patterson  and  his  staff 
The  facts  were  that  Johnston  had  received  no  reen-. 
forcements   except   of   undisciplined,   unorganized 
militia  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  held  an 
effective  force  less  than  that  of  Patterson. 

Nathaniel  F.  Palmer  (prisoner  at  Winchester) 
says  : 

"  We  concluded  that  by  the  18th  (July)  there  were  but 
very  little  over  thirteen  thousand  men  there." 

Dr.  Ira  Tripp  (prisoner  at  Winchester)  says  that 
there  were  about  twelve  thousand  men  of  the  enemy 
at  Winchester  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Alfred  Spates,  President  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  says  : 

"  The  general  impression  in  that  vicinity  was  that  John- 
ston's army  was  between  eighl  and  ten  thousand  men.  I 
never  heard  any  man  put  it  higher  than  ten  thousand  men." 

A.  R.  Stoke,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal,  says  : 

"  I  know  that  it  was  I  m  -ion  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  army,  th;  I  there  were  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  men  under  Johnston  ;  and  there  is  this  additional 
fact  ascertained  since,  from  perfei  tly  trustworthy  gentlemen, 
that  there  never  was  at  any  time  in  Winchester  as  many  as 
fourteen  thousand  men,  and  of  those  there  were  perhaps  four 
or  five  thousand  militia,  badly  armed  and  equipped." 

Colonel  David  B.  Birney  (Twenty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers)  says  : 

"  I  thought,  from  information  that  I  got  from  the  people 
there  in  the  country,  that  he  (General  Johnston)  hail  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men." 

General  Sanford  says,  in  reference  to  the  story 
that  Johnston  had  been  reenforced  : 

"They  all  had  got  this  story,  which  was  without  the 
slightest  shadow  of  foundal  ere  had  not  a  single 

man  arrived  at  the  ram;,  sii  cc  wc  ha  I  got  full  information 
that  their  whole  fore    consi  ■  twenty  thousand  men,  of 

whom  eighteen  hundred  were  sick  with  the  measles.  The 
story  was,  however,  that  they  had  ascertained  by  trust- 
worthy information  of  this  reenforcement    Wh 

their  information,  I  di t  know.     None  such  reached  me, 

and  1  picked  up  deserters  and  other  persons  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation I  could.  And  we  since  have  learned,  as  a  matter 
of  certainty,  that  Johnston's  force  never  did  exceed  twenty 
thousand  men." 

Upon  this  melancholy  statement  of  facts  I  will 
neither  comment  nor  dwell. 
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BEAUREGARD'S     OFFICIAL     REPORT 

OP      THE     BATTLE     OP     MANASSAS,     VA.,      FOUGHT     JULY     21st,     1861. 


Head-quarters,  First  Corps 
Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Manassas,  August  26th,  1861. 

General  :  The  War  Department  having  been  in- 
formed by  me,  by  telegraph  on  the  17th  of  July,  of 
the  movement  of  General  McDowell,  General  Johns- 
ton was  immediately  ordered  to  form  a  junction  of 
his  army  corps  with  mine,  should  the  movement,  in 
his  judgment,  be  deemed  advisable.  General 
Holmes  was  also  directed  to  push  forward  with  two 
regiments,  a  battery  and  one  company  of  cavalry. 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  approaching  reen- 
forcements  modifying  my  plan  of  operations  so  far 
as  to  determine  on  attacking  the  enemy  at  Centre- 
ville  as  soon  as  I  should  hear  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  two  reeuforcing  columns,  I  sent  one  of  my 
aids,  Colonel  Chrisholm,  of  South  Carolina,  to  meet 
and  communicate  my  plans  to  General  Johnston, 
and  my  wish  that  one  portion  of  his  force  should 
march  by  the  way  of  Aldie,  and  take  the  enemy  on 
his  right  flank  and  in  the  rear  at  Centreville.  Diffi- 
culties, however,  of  an  insuperable  character  in  con- 
nection with  means  of  transportation,  and  the 
marching  condition  of  his  troops,  made  this  imprac- 
ticable, and  it  was  determined  our  forces  should  be 
united  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Run,  and  thence  ad- 
vance to  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

General  Johnston  arrived  here  about  noon  on  the 
20th  July,  and  being  my  senior  in  rank,  he  necessa- 
rily assumed  command  of  all  the  force  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  then  concentrating  at  this  point. 
Made  acquainted  with  my  plan  of  operations  and 
dispositions  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  gave  them  his 
entire  approval,  and  generously  directed  their  exe- 
cution under  my  command. 

In  consequence  of  the  untoward  detention,  how- 
ever, of  some  five  thousand  (5,000)  of  General  Johns- 
ton's army  corps,  resulting  from  the  inadequate  and 
imperfect  means  of  transportation  for  so  many 
troops,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Rail- 
road, it  became  necessary,  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  before  daylight,  to  modify  the  plan  accepted 
to  suit  the  contingency  of  Bn  immediate  attack  on 
our  lines  by  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  then 
plainly  at  hand. 

The  enemy's  forces,  reported  by  their  best-in- 
formed journals  to  be  fifty-five  thousand  strong,  I 
had  learned  from  reliable  sources,  on  the  night  of 
the  20th,  were  being  concentrated  in  and  around 
Centreville,  and  along  the  Warrenton  turnpike 
road,  to  Bull  Run,  near  which  our  respective  pickets 
were  in  immediate  proximity.    This  fact,  with  the 


conviction  that,  after  his  signal  discomfiture  on  the 
18th  of  July,  before  Blackburn's  Ford — the  centre 
of  my  lines — he  would  not  renew  the  attack  in  that 
quarter,  induced  me  at  once  to  look  for  an  attempt 
on  my  left  flank,  resting  on  the  Stone  Bridge,  which 
was  but  weakly  guarded  by  men,  as  well  as  but 
slightly  provided  with  artificial  defensive  appliances 
and  artillery. 

In  view  of  these  palpable  military  conditions,  by 
half-past  four  a.  m.,  on  the  21st  July,  I  had  prepared 
and  dispatched  orders,  directing  the  whole  of  the 
Confederate  forces  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Run,  in- 
cluding the  brigades,  and  regiments  of  General 
Johnston,  which  had  arrived  at  that  time,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 

At  that  hour  the  following  was  the  disposition  of 
our  forces  : 

Ewell's  brigade,  constituted  as  on  the  18th  of 
July,  remained  in  position  at  Union  Mills  Ford,  his 
left  extending  along  Bull  Run,  in  the  direction  of 
McLean's  Ford,  and  supported  by  Holmes'  brigade, 
Second  Tennessee  and  First  Arkansas  regiments  i 
short  distance  to  the  rear — that  is,  at  and  near 
Camp  WigfalL 

D.  R.  Jones'  brigade,  from  Ewell's  left,  in  front 
of  McLean's  Ford,  and  along  the  stream  to  Long- 
street's  position.  It  was  unchanged  in  organiza- 
tion, and  was  supported  by  Early's  brigade,  also 
unchanged,  placed  behind  a  thicket  of  young  pines, 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  McLean's  Ford. 

Longstreet's  brigade  held  its  former  ground  at 
Blackburn's  Ford,  from  Jones'  left  to  Bonham's 
right,  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  and  was  supported  by 
Jackson's  brigade,  consisting  of  Colonels  James  L. 
Preston's  Fourth,  Harper's  Fifth,  Allen's  Second, 
the  Twenty-seventh,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Echoll's, 
and  the  Thirty -third,  Cumming's  Virginia  regiments, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  strong,  which 
were  posted  behind  the  skirting  of  pines  to  the  rear 
of  Blackburn's  and  Mitchell's  Fords,  and  in  the  rear 
of  this  support  was  also  Barksdale's  Thirteenth 
regiment  Mississippi  volunteers,  which  had  lately 
arrived  from  Lynchburg. 

Along  the  edge  of  a  pine  thicket,  in  rear  of,  and 
equidistant  from  McLean's  and  Blackburn's  Fords, 
ready  to  support  either  position,  I  had  also  placed 
all  of  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades  that  had  arrived 
— namely,  two  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Mississip- 
pi, Lieutenant-Colonel  Liddell ;  the  Second  Missis- 
sippi, Colonel  Faulkner  ;  and  the  Alabama,  with 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regiments,  (Colonel 
Gartrell   and   Lieutenant-Colonel   Gardner,)    in   all 
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two   thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  bayo- 
nets. 

Bonham's  brigade,  as  before,  held  Mitchell's  Ford, 
its  right  near  Longstreet's  left,  its  left  extending 
in  the  direction  of  Cocke's  right.  It  was  organized 
as  at  the  end  of  the  18th  of  July,  with  Jackson's 
brigade,  as  before  said,  as  a  support. 

Cocke's  brigade,  increased  by  seven  companies 
of  the  Eighth,  Hunton's  ;  three  companies  of  the 
Forty-ninth,  Smith's  Virginia  regiments  ;  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  under  Rogers  of 
four  six-pounders,  occupied  the  line  in  front  and 
rear  of  Bull  Run,  extending  from  the  direction  of 
Bonham's  left,  and  guarding  Island,  Ball's,  and 
Lewis'  Fords,  to  the  right  of  Evans'  demi-brigade, 
near  the  Stone  Bridge,  also  under  General  Cocke's 
command. 

The  latter  held  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  its  left  cov- 
ered a  farm  ford  about  one  mile  above  the  bridge. 

Stuart's  cavalry,  some  three  hundred  men  of  the 
army  of  the  Shenandoah,  guarded  the  level  ground 
extending  in  rear  from  Bonham's  left  to  Cocke's 
right. 

Two  companies  of  Radford's  cavalry  were  held  in 
reserve  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford, 
his  left  extending  in  the  direction  of  Stuart's  right. 

Colonel  Pendleton's  reserve  battery  of  eight 
pieces  was  temporally  placed  in  rear  of  Bonham's 
extreme  left. 

Major  Walton's  reserve  battery  of  five  guns  was 
in  position  on  McLean's  farm,  in  a  piece  of  woods 
in  rear  of  Bee's  right. 

Hampton's  legion  of  six  companies  of  infantry, 
six  hundred  strong,  having  arrived  that  morning  by 
the  cars  from  Richmond,  was  subsequently,  as  soon 
as  it  arrived,  ordered  forward  to  a  position  in  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Lewis  House,  as  a  support 
for  any  troops  engaged  in  that  quarter. 

The  effective  force  of  all  arms  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  on  that  eventful  morning,  including  the 
garrison  of  Camp  Pickens,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- three,  and 
twenty-nine  guns. 

The  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  ready  for  action  on 
the  field,  may  be  set  at  six  thousand  men  and  twen- 
ty guns.  [That  is,  when  the  battle  begun.  Smith's 
brigade  and  Fisher's  North  Carolina  came  up  later, 
and  made  a  total  of  army  of  Shenandoah  engaged 
of  all  arms,  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four. Hill's  Virginia  regiment,  five  hundred  and 
fifty,  also  arrived,  but  was  posted  as  reserve  to 
right  flank.] 

The  brigade  of  General  Holmes  mustered  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  bayonets, 
six  guns,  and  a  company  of  cavalry  about  ninety 
strong. 
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Informed  at  half-past  five  a.  a.,  by  Colonel  Evans, 
that  the  enemy  had  deployed  some  twelve  hundred 
men,  [these  were  what  Colonel  Evans  saw  of  Gen- 
eral Schenck's  brigade  of  General  Tyler's  division 
and  two  other  heavy  brigades,  in  all  over  nine  thou- 
sand men  and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery — Carlisle's 
and  Ayres'  batteries.  That  is,  nine  hundred  men 
and  two  six-pounders,  confronted  by  nine  thousand 
men  and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  rifled,] 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  immediate 
front,  I  at  once  ordered  him.  as  also  General  Cocke, 
if  attacked,  to  maintain  their  position  to  the  last 
extremity. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  effective  method  of  re- 
lieving that  flank  was  by  a  rapid,  determined  attack, 
with  my  right  wing  and  centre  on  the  enemy's  flank 
and  rear  at  Centreville,  with  due  precautions  agSinst 
the  advance  of  his  reserves  from  the  direction  of 
Washington.  By  such  a  movement  I  confidently 
expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  for  my 
country  by  twelve  o'clock  m. 

These  new  dispositions  were  submitted  to  General 
Johnston,  who  fully  approved  them,  and  the  orders 
for  their  immediate  execution  were  at  once  issued. 
Brigadier-General  Ewell  was  directed  to  be<rin 
the  movement,  to  be  followed  and  supported  suc- 
cessively by  Generals  D.  R.  Jones,  Longstreet,  and 
Bonham  respectively,  supported  by  their  several 
appointed  reserves. 

The  cavalry,  under  Stuart  and  Radford,  were  to 
be  held  in  hand,  subject  to  future  orders  and  ready 
for  employment  as  might  be  required  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  battle. 

About  half-past  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  General  Johns- 
ton and  myself  transferred  our  head-quarters  to  a  cen- 
trul  position  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Mitchell's 
Ford,  whence  we  might  watch  the  course  of  events. 
Previously,  as  early  as  half-past  five,  the  Federal- 
ists in  front  of  Evans'  position,  Stone  Bridge,  had 
opened  with  a  large  thirty-pounder,  Parrot  rifle  pun, 
and  thirty  minutes  later  with  a  moderate  apparently 
tentative,  fire  from  a  battery  of  rifle  pieces,  directed 
first  in  front  at  Evans'  and  then  in  the  direction  of 
Cocke's  position,  but  without  drawing  a  return  fire 
and  discovery  of  our  positions,  chiefly  because  in 
that  quarter  we  had  nothing  but  eight  six-pounder 
pieces,  which  could  not  reach  the  distant  enemy. 

As  the  Federalists  had  advanced  with  an  extend- 
ed line  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  Evans,  that  offic-rr 
promptly  threw  forward  the  two  flank  companies 
of  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  one 
company  of  Wheat's  Louisiana  battalion,  deployed 
as  skirmishers,  to  cover  kis  small  front.  An  occa- 
sional scattering  fire  resulted,  and  thus  the  two  ar- 
mies in  that  quarter  remained  for  more  than  an 
hour,  while  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  march- 
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ing  its  dubious  way  through  the  "  big  forest"  to 
take  our  forces  in  flank  and  rear. 

By  half-past  eight  a.  m.,  Colonel  Evans  having  be- 
come satisfied  of  the  counterfeit  character  of  the 
movement  on  his  front,  and  persuaded  of  an  attempt 
to  turn  his  left  flank,  decided  to  change  his  position 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose  immediate- 
ly put  in  motion  to  his  left  and  rear  six  companies 
of  Sloan's  Fourth  South  Carolina  regiment,  Wheat's 
Louisiana  battalions,  five  companies,  and  two  six- 
pounders  of  Latham's  battery,  leaving  four  compa- 
nies of  Sloan's  regiment  under  cover  as  the  sole  im- 
mediate defense  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  but  giving  in- 
formation to  General  Cocke  of  his  change  of  posi- 
tion and  the  reasons  that  impelled  it. 

Following  a  road  leading  by  the  Old  Pittsylvania 
(Tarter)  mansion,  Colonel  Evans  formed  in  line  of 
battle  some  four  hundred  yards  in  rear — as  he  ad- 
vanced— of  that  house,  his  guns  to  the  front  and  in 
position,  properly  supported,  to  its  immediate  right. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  enemy  did  not  appear 
on  that  road,  which  was  a  branch  of  one  running 
by  Sudley's  Springs  Ford  to  Brentsville  and  Dum- 
fries, he  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  marching 
across  the  fields  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  about 
half-past  nine  a  m.,  took  a  position  in  line  of  bat- 
tle :  his  left,  Sloan's  companies,  resting  on  the 
main  Brentsville  road  in  a  shallow  ravine,  the  Louis- 
iana battalion  to  the  right,  in  advance  some  two 
hundred  yards,  a  rectangular  course  of  wood  sepa- 
rating them— one  piece  of  his  artillery  planted  on 
an  eminence  some  seven  hundred  yards  to  the  rear 
of  Wheat's  battalion,  and  the  other  on  a  ridge  near 
and  in  rear  of  Sloan's  position,  commanding  a 
reach  of  the  road  just  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle. 
In  this  order  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  masses 
of  the  enemy  now  drawing  near. 

In  tne  meantime,  aboutseven  o'clock  a.  m.,  Jack- 
son's brigade,  with  Imboden's,  and  five  pieces  of 
Walton's  battery,  had  been  sent  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion along  Bull  Run  to  guard  the  interval  between 
Cocke's  right  and  Bonham's  left,  with  orders  to 
support  either  in  case  of  need — the  character  and 
topographical  features  of  the  ground  having  been 
shown  to  General  Jackson  by  D.  R.  Harris,  of  the 
Engineers,  of  his  army  corps. 

So  much  of  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades,  now 
united,  as  had  arrived — some  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  muskets— had  also  been  sent  forward  to 
the  support  of  the  position  of  the  Stone  Bridge. 

The  enemy  beginning  his  detour  from  the  turn- 
pike, at  a  point  nearly  half  way  between  Stone 
Bridge  and  Centreville,  had  pursued  a  tortuous, 
narrow  trace  of  a  rarely  used  road,  through  a  dense 
wood,  the  greater  part  of  his  way,  until  near  the 
Sudley  road.    A  division  under  Colonel  Hunter,  of 


the  Federal  regular  army,  of  two  strong  brigades, 
was  in  the  advance,  followed  immediately  by  an- 
other division  under  Colonel  Heintzelman,  of  three 
brigades  and  seven  companies  of  regular  cavalry 
and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery — eighteen  of 
which  were  rifle  guns.  This  column,  as  it  crossed 
Bull  Run,  numbered  over  sixteen  thousand  men  of 
all  arms,  by  their  own  accounts. 

Burnside's  brigade,  which  here,  as  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  led  the  advance,  at  about  forty-five 
minutes  past  nine  a.  m.,  debouched  from  a  wood  in 
sight  of  Evans'  position,  some  five  hundred  yards 
distant  from  Wheat's  nattauou. 

He  immediately  threw  forward  his  skirmishers  in 
force,  and  they  became  engaged  with  Wheat's  com- 
mand and  the  six-pounder  gun  under  Lieutenant 
Leftwich. 

The  Federalists  at  once  advanced,  as  they  report 
officially,  the  Second  Bliode  Island  regiment  volun- 
teers, with  its  vaunted  battery  of  six  thirteen- 
pounder  rifle  guns.  Sloan's  companies  were  then 
brought  into  action,  having  been  pushed  forward 
through  the  woods.  The  enemy,  soon  galled  and 
staggered  by  the  fire,  and  pressed  by  the  deter- 
mined valor  with  which  Wheat  handled  his  battery, 
until  he  was  desperately  wounded,  hastened  up 
three  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  and  two  Dabl- 
gren  howitzers,  making  in  all  quite  three  thousand 
five  hundred  bayonets  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
opposed  to  less  than  eight  hundred  men  and  two 
six-pounder  guns. 

Despite  these  odds,  this  intrepid  command  of  but 
eleven  weak  companies  maintained  its  front  to  the 
enemy  for  quite  an  hour,  and  until  General  Bee 
came  to  their  aid  with  his  command.  The  heroic 
Bee,  with  a  soldier's  eye  and  recognition  of  the  sit- 
uation, had  previously  disposed  his  command  with 
skill — Imboden's  battery  having  been  admirably 
placed  between  the  two  brigades,  under  shelter  be- 
hind the  undulations  of  a  hill  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  north  of  the  now  famous  Henry 
House,  and  very  near  where  he  subsequently  fell 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  his 
country,  but  after  deeds  of  deliberate  and  ever- 
memorable  courage. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  a 
battalion  of  eight  companies  of  regular  infantry, 
and  one  of  their  best  batteries  of  six  pieces,  (four 
rifled,)  supported  by  four  companies  of  marines,  to 
increase  the  desperate  odds  against  which  Evans 
and  his  men  had  maintained  their  stand  with  an  al- 
most matchless  tenacity. 

General  Bee,  now  finding  Evans  sorely  pressed 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  masses  of  the  en- 
emy, at  the  call  of  Colonel  Evans  threw  forward  his 
whole   force   to   his  aid   across   a  small  stream  — 
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Young's  Branch  and  Valley — and  engaged  the  Fed- 
eralists with  impetuosity  ;  Iniboden's  battery  at  the 
time  playing  from  his  well-chosen  position  with 
brilliant  effect  with  spherical-case,  the  enemy  hav- 
ing first  opened  on  him  from  a  rifle  battery,  prob- 
ably Griffin's,  with  elongated  cylindrical  shells,  which 
flew  a  few  feet  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  crest  of  the  hill  immediately  in  the 
rear. 

As  Bee  advanced  under  a  severe  fire  he  placed 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia  regiments,  under 
the  chivalrous  Bartow,  at  about  eleven  a.  m.,  in  a 
wood  of  second-growth  pines,  to  the  right  and  front 
of  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  Evans'  line  of  bat- 
tle ;  the  Fourth  Alabama  to  the  left  of  them,  along 
a  fence  connecting  the  position  of  the  Georgia  regi- 
ments with  the  rectangular  copse  in  which  Sloan's 
South  Carolina  companies  were  engaged,  and  into 
which  he  also  threw  the  Second  Mississippi.  A 
fierce  and  destructive  conflict  now  ensued ;  the  fire 
was  withering  on  both  sides,  while  the  enemy  swept 
our  short,  thin  lines  with  their  numerous  artillery, 
which,  according  to  their  official  reports,  at  this 
time  consisted  of  at  least  ten  rifle  guns  and  four 
howitzers.  For  an  hour  did  these  stout  hearted 
men  of  the  blended  commands  of  Bee,  Evans  and 
Bartow  breast  an  unintermitting  battle  storm,  ani- 
mated, surely,  by  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary courage  of  even  the  bravest  men  under  fire  ; 
it  must  have  been  indeed  the  inspiration  of  the 
cause,  and  consciousness  of  the  great  stake  at  issue 
which  thus  nerved  and  animated  one  and  all  to  stand 
unawed  and  unshrinking  in  such  extremity. 

Two  Federal  brigades  of  Heintzelman's  division 
were  now  brought  into  action,  led  by  Rickett's  su- 
perb light  battery  of  six  ten-pounder  rifle  guns, 
which,  posted  on  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  the 
Sudley  road,  opened  fire  on  Iniboden's  battery — 
about  this  time  increased  by  two  rifle  pieces  of  the 
Washington  artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Richardson, 
and  already  the  mark  of  two  batteries  which  divided 
their  fire  with  Imboden,  and  two  guns,  under  Lieu- 
tenants Davidson  and  Leftwich,  of  Latham's  bat- 
tery, posted  as  before  mentioned. 

At  this  time,  confronting  the  enemy,  we  had  still 
but  Evans'  eleven  companies  and  two  guns---Bee's 
and  Bartow's  four  regiments,  the  two  companies  of 
the  Eleventh  Mississippi,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Liddell,  and  the  six  pieces  under  Imboden  and  Rich- 
ardson. The  enemy  had  two  divisions  of  four  strong 
brigades,  including  seventeen  companies  of  regular 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  four  companies  of 
marines,  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  [See  offi- 
cial reports  of  Colonels  Heintzelman,  Porter,  &c] 
Against  this  odds,  scarcely  credible,  our  advance 
position  was  still  for  a  while  maintained,  and  the  en- 


emy's ranks  constantly  broken  and  shattered  under 
the  scorching  fire  of  our  men ;  but  fresh  regiments 
of  the  Federalists  came  upon  the  field — Sherman's 
and  Keyes'  brigades  of  Tyler's  division — as  is  stated 
in  their  reports,  numbering  over  six  thousand  bayo- 
nets, which  had  found  a  passage  across  the  run 
about  eight  hundred  yards  above  the  Stone  Bridge, 
threatened  our  right. 

Heavy  losses  had  now  been  sustained  on  our  side, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  the  personal  worth  of  the 
slain.  The  Georgia  regiment  had  suffered  heavily, 
being  exposed,  as  it  took  and  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, to  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  already  posted  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  their  front  and  right,  sheltered 
by  fences  and  other  cover.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardner  was  severely  wounded, 
as  also  several  other  valuable  officers;  the  Adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  Lieutenant  Branch,  was  killed, 
and  the  horse  of  the  regretted  Bartow  was  shot 
under  him.  The  Fourth  Alabama  also  suffered 
severely  from  the  deadly  fire  of  the  thousands  of 
muskets  which  they  so  dauntlessly  fronted  under 
the  immediate  leadership  of  Bee  himself.  Its  brave 
Colonel,  E.  J.  Jones,  was  dangerously  wounded, 
and  many  gallant  officers  fell,  slain  or  horsde  combat. 

Now,  however,  with  the  surging  mass  of  over  four- 
teen thousand  Federal  infantry  pressing  on  their 
front,  and  under  the  incessant  fire  of  at  least  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  the  fresh  brigades  of  Sher- 
man and  Keyes  approaching — the  latter  already  in 
musket  range — our  lines  gave  back,  but  under  or- 
ders from  General  Bee. 

The  enemy,  maintaining  the  fire,  pressed  their 
swelling  masses  onward  as  our  shattered  battalions 
retired ;  the  slaughter  for  the  moment  was  deplor- 
able, and  has  filled  many  a  Southern  home  with  life- 
long sorrow. 

Under  this  inexorable  stress  the  retreat  continued 
until  arrested  by  the  energy  and  resolution  of  Gen- 
eral Bee,  supported  by  Bartow  and  Evans,  just  in 
the  rear  of  the  Robinson  House,  and  Hampton's 
Legion,  which  had  been  already  advanced,  and  was 
in  position  near  it. 

Iniboden's  battery,  which  had  been  handled  with 
marked  skill,  but  whose  men  were  almost  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  two  pieces  of  Walton's  battery,  under 
Lieutenant  Richardson,  being  threatened  by  the  en- 
emy's infantry  on  the  left  and  front,  were  also  obliged 
to  fall  back.  Imboden,  leaving  a  disabled  piece  on 
the  ground,  retired  until  he  met  Jackson's  brigade, 
while,  Richardson  joined  the  main  body  of  his  bat- 
tery near  the  Lewis  House. 

As  our  infantry  retired  from  the  extreme  front,  the 
two  six-pounders  of  Latham's  battery,  before  men 
tioned,  fell  back  with  excellent  judgment  to  suitable 
positions  in  the   rear,  when  an  effective   fire  was 
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maintained  upon  the  still  advancing  lines  of  the  Fed- 
eralists with  damaging  effect,  until  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  exhausted,  when  they,  too,  were  with- 
drawn in  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
joined their  Captain. 

From  the  point  previously  indicated,  where  Gene- 
ral Johnston  and  myself  had  established  our  head- 
quarters, we  heard  the  continuous  roll  of  musketry 
and  the  sustained  din  of  .the  artillery,  which  an- 
nounced the  serious  outbursts  of  the  battle  on  our 
left  flank,  and  we  anxiously,  but  confidently,  await- 
ed similar  sounds  of  conflict  from  our  front  at  Cen- 
treville,  resulting  from  the  prescribed  attack  in  that 
quarter  by  our  right  wing. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  however,  this 
expectation  was  dissipated,  from  Brigadier-General 
Ewell  informing  me,  to  my  profound  disappoint- 
ment, that  my  orders  for  his  advance  had  miscar- 
ried, but  that,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  General  D.  R.  Jones,  he  had  just  thrown  his 
brigade  across  the  stream  at  Union  Mills.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  it  was  now  too  late  for  the  effective 
execution  of  the  contemplated  movement,  which 
must  have  required  quite  three  hours  for  the  troops 
to  get  into  position  for  the  attack  ;  therefore,  it  be- 
came immediately  necessary  to  depend  on  new 
combinations  and  other  dispositions  suited  to  the 
now  pressing  exigency.  The  movement  of  the  right 
and  centre,  already  begun  by  Jones  and  Longstreet, 
was  at  once  countermanded  with  the  sanction  of 
General  Johnston,  and  we  arranged  to  meet  the  en- 
emy on  the  field  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give 
us  battle.  Under  these  circumstances  our  reserves 
not  already  in  movement  were  immediately  ordered 
up  to  support  our  left  flank,  namely,  Holmes'  two 
regiments  and  battery  of  artillery,  under  Captain 
Lindsey  Walker,  of  six  guns,  and  Early's  brigade. 
Two  regiments  from  Bonham's  brigade,  with  Kemp- 
er's four  six-pounders,  were  also  called  for,  and, 
with  the  sanction  of  General  Johnston,  Generals 
Ewell,  Jones,  (D.  R.,)  Longstreet  and  Bonham, 
were  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  to  their 
several  fronts  to  retain  and  engross  the  enemy's  re- 
serves and  forces  on  their  flank,  and  at  and  around 
Centreville.  Previously,  our  respective  chiefs  of 
staff — Major  Rhett  and  Colonel  Jordan — had  been 
left  at  my  head-quarters  to  hasten  up  and  give  direc- 
tions to  any  troops  that  might  arrive  at  Manassas. 

These  orders  having  been  duly  dispatched  by  staff 
officers,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  General  Johnston  and  my- 
self set  out  for  the  immediate  field  of  action,  which 
we  reached  in  the  rear  of  the  Robinson  and  Widow 
Henry's  houses,  at  about  twelve  m.,  and  just  as  the 
commands  of  Bee,  Bartow  and  Evans  had  taken 
shelter  in  a  wooded  ravine  behind  the  former,  stoutly 
held  at  the  time  by  H  impton  with  his  legion,  which 


had  made  a  stand  there  after  having  previously  been 
as  far  forward  as  the  turnpike,  where  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson,  an  officer  of  brilliant  promise,  was 
killed,  and  other  severe  losses  were  sustained. 

Before  our  arrival  upon  the  scene,  General  Jack- 
son had  moved  forward  with  his  brigade  of  five  Vir- 
ginia regiments  from  his  position  in  reserve,  and  had 
judiciously  taken  post  below  the  brim  of  the  pla- 
teau, nearly  east  of  the  Henry  house,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  ravine  and  woods  occupied  by  the  mingled 
remnants  of  Bee's,  Bartow's  and  Evans'  commands, 
with  Imboden's  battery,  and  two  of  Stanard's  pieces 
placed  so  as  to  play  upon  the  oncoming  enemy,  sup- 
ported in  the  immediate  rear  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Pres- 
ton's and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Echoll's  regiments,  on 
the  right  by  Harper's  and  on  the  left  by  Allen's  and 
Cumming's  regiments. 

As  soon  as  General  Johnston  and  myself  reached 
the  field,  we  were  occupied  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  heroic  troops,  whose  previous  stand,  with 
scarce  a  parallel,  has  nothing  more  valiant  in  all  the 
pages  of  history,  and  whose  losses  fitly  tell  why,  at 
length,  their  lines  had  lost  their  cohesion.  It  was 
now  that  General  Johnston  impressively  and  gal- 
lantly charged  to  the  front  with  the  colors  of  the 
Fourth  Alabama  regiment  by  his  side,  all  the  field- 
officers  of  the  regiment  having  been  previously  dis- 
abled. Shortly  afterward  I  placed  S.  R.  Gist,  Adju- 
tant and  Inspector-General  of  South  Carolina,  a 
volunteer  Aide-de-camp  of  General  Bee,  in  com- 
mand of  this  regiment,  and  who  led  it  again  to  the 
front  as  became  its  previous  behavior,  and  remained 
with  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  we  had  thus  rallied  and  disposed  our 
forces,  I  urged  General  Johnston  to  leave  the  imme- 
diate conduct  of  the  field  to  me,  while  he,  repairing 
to  Portico — the  Lewis  house  —  should  urge  reen- 
forcements  forward.  At  first  he  was  unwilling,  but 
reminded  that  one  of  us  must  do  so,  and  that  prop- 
erly it  was  his  place,  he  reluctantly,  but  fortunately, 
complied ;  fortunately,  because  from  that  position, 
by  his  energy  and  sagacity,  his  keen  perception  and 
anticipation  of  my  needs,  he  so  directed  the  re- 
serves as  to  insure  the  success  of  the  day. 

As  General  Johnston  departed  for  Portico,  Colo- 
nel Bartow  reported  to  me  with  the  remains  of  the 
Seventh  Georgia  volunteers,  (Gartrell's,)  which  I 
ordered  him  to  post  on  the  left  of  Jackson's  line,  in 
the  edge  of  the  belt  of  pines  bordering  the  south- 
eastern rim  of  the  plateau,  on  which  the  battle  was 
now  to  rage  so  long  and  so  fiercely. 

Colonel  Wm.  Smith's  battalion  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Virginia  volunteers  having  also  come  up  by  my  or- 
ders, I  placed  it  on  the  left  of  Gartrell's  as  my  ex- 
treme left  at  the  time.  Repairing  then  to  the  right, 
I  placed   Hampton's    legion,   which    had    suffered 


greatly,  on  that  flank  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  Har- 
per's regiment,  and  also  the  seven  companies  of  the 
Eighth  (Hunton's)  Virginia  regiment,  which,  detach- 
ed from  Cocke's  brigade  by  my  orders  and  those  of 
General  Johnston,  had  opportunely  reached  the 
ground.  These,  with  Harper's  regiment,  consti- 
tuted a  reserve,  to  protect  our  right  flank  from  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  from  the  quarter  of  the  Stone 
Bridge,  and  served  as  a  support  for  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, which  was  formed  oa  the  right  by  Bee's  and 
Evans'  commands,  in  the  centre  by  four  regiments 
of  Jackson's  brigade,  with  Imboden's  four  six- 
pounders,  Walton's  five  guns,  (two  rifled,)  two  guns 
(one  piece  rifled)  of  Stanard's  and  two  six-pounders 
of  Rogers'  batteries,  the  latter  under  Lieutenant 
Heaton  ;  and  on  the  left  by  Gartrell's  reduced  ranks 
and  Colonel  Smith's  battalion,  subsequently  reen- 
forced  by  Faulkner's  Second  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  by  another  regiment  of  the  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah,,just  arrived  upon  the  field,  the  Sixth  (Fisher's) 
North  Carolina.  Confronting  the  enemy  at  this  time 
my  force  numbered,  at  most,  not  more  than  six 
thousand  five  hundred  infantry  and  artillerists,  with 
but  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies 
(Carter's  and  Hoge's)  of  Stuart's  cavalry. 

The  enemy's  force  now  bearing  hotly  and  con- 
fidently down  on  our  position,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  the  best  equipped  men  that  ever  took  the 
field — according  to  their  own  official  history  of  the 
day — was  formed  of  Colonels  Hunter's  and  Heintzel- 
man's  divisions,  Colonels  Sherman's  and  Keyes'  bri- 
gades of  Tyler's  division,  and  of  the  formidable  bat- 
teries of  Rickett,  Griffin,  and  Arnold  regulars,  and 
Second  Rhode  Island,  and  two  Dahlgren  howitzers 
— a  force  of  over  twenty  thousand  infantry,  seven 
companies  of  regular  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  pieces 
of  improved  artillery.  At  the  same  time  perilous, 
heavy  reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery  hung  in  the 
distance  around  the  Stone  Bridge,  Mitchell's,  Black- 
burn's «and  Union  Mills  fords,  visibly  ready  to  fall 
upon  us  at  any  moment ;  and  I  was  also  assured  of 
the  existence  of  other  heavy  corps  at  and  around 
Centreville  and  elsewhere,  within  convenient  sup- 
porting distances. 

Fully  conscious  of  this  portentous  disparity  of 
force,  as  I  posted  the  lines  for  the  encounter,  I 
Bought  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  my  officers  and 
men  the  confidence  and  determined  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  this  wicked  invasion  of  the  homes  of  a  free 
people,  which  I  felt.  I  informed  them  that  reenforce- 
ments  would  rapidly  come  to  their  support,  and  we 
must  at  all  hazards  hold  our  posts  until  reenforced. 
I  reminded  them  that  we  fought  for  our  homes,  our 
firesides,  and  for  the  independence  of  our  country. 
I  urged  them  to  the  resolution  of  victory  or  death 
on  that  field.    These  sentiments  were  loudly,  eagerly 


cheered,  wheresoever  proclaimed,  and  I  then  felt  re- 
assured of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  that  army, 
which  would  enable  us  to  wrench  victory  from  the 
host  then  threatening  us  with  destruction. 

O  my  country!  I  would  readly  have  sacrificed  my 
life,  and  those  of  all  the  brave  men  around  me,  to 
save  your  honor  and  to  maintain  your  independence 
from  the  degrading  yoke  which  those  ruthless  in- 
vaders had  come  to  impose  and  render  perpetual : 
and  the  day's  issue  has  assured  me  that  such  emo- 
tions must  also  have  animated  all  under  my  command. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  seized  upon  the 
plateau  on  which  the  Robinson  and  Henry  houses 
are  situated — the  position  first  occupied  in  the  morn- 
ing by  General  Bee,  before  advancing  to  the  support 
of  Evans.  Rickett's  battery  of  six  rifled  guns— the 
pride  of  the  Federalists,  the  object  of  their  unstinted 
expenditure  in  outfit — and  the  equally  powerful  reg- 
ular light  battery  of  Griffin  were  brought  forward  and 
placed  in  immediate  action,  after  having,  conjointly 
with  the  batteries  already  mentioned,  played  from 
former  positions  with  destructive  effect  upon  our 
forward  battalions. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  plateau,  now 
become  the  stage  of  the  contending  armies,  must 
be  described  in  outline. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  it  is  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  small  watercourses,  which  empty 
into  Bull  Run  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  hall 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Rising  to 
an  elevation  of  quite  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Bull  Run  at  the  bridge,  it  falls  off  on 
three  sides  to  the  level  of  the  enclosing  streams  in 
gentle  slopes,  but  which  are  furrowed  by  ravines  of 
irregular  direction  and  length,  and  studded  with 
clumps  and  patches  of  young  pines  and  oaks.  The 
general  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  plateau  is  ob- 
lique to  the  course  of  Bull  Run  in  that  quarter,  and 
on  the  Brentsville  and  turnpike  roads  which  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles.  Completely  sur- 
rounding the  two  houses  before  mentioned,  are 
small  open  fields  of  irregular  outline,  and  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent.  The  houses 
occupied  at  the  time,  the  one  by  widow  Henry,  and 
the  other  by  the  free  negro  Robinson,  are  snuill 
wooden  buildings,  densely  embowered  in  trees  and 
environed  by  a  double  row  of  fences  on  two  sides. 
Around  the  eastern  and  southern  brow  of  the  pla- 
teau, an  almost  unbroken  fringe  of  second-growth 
pines  gave  excellent  shelter  for  our  marksmen,  who 
availed  themselves  of  it  with  the  most  satisfactory 
skill.  To  the  west,  adjoining  the  fields,  a  broad 
belt  of  oaks  extends  directly  across  the  crest  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sudley  road,  in  which,  during  the 
battle,  regiments  of  both  armies  met  and  contended 
for  the  mastery. 
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From  the  open  ground  of  this  plateau,  the  view 
embraces  a  wide  expanse  of  woods,  and  gently  un- 
dulating open  country  of  broad  grass  and  grain  fields 
in  all  directions,  including  the  scene  of  Evans'  and 
Bee's  recent  encounter  with  the  enemy — some  twelve 
hundred  yards  to  the  northward. 

In  reply  to  the  play  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  our 
own  artillery  had  not  been  idle  or  unskillful.  The 
ground  occupied  by  our  guns,  on  a  level  with  that 
held  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  was  an  open 
6pace  of  limited  extent,  behind  a  low  undulation, 
just  at  the  eastern  verge  of  the  plateau,  some  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  Henry  house. 
Here,  as  before  said,  some  thirteen  pieces,  mostly 
six-pounders,  were  maintained  in  action — the  sev- 
eral batteries  of  Imboden,  Stanard,  Pendleton, 
(Rockbridge  Artillery,)  and  Alburtis',  of  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  five  guns  of  Walton's  and 
Heaton's  section  of  Rogers'  battery  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  alternating  to  some  extent  with  each 
other,  and  taking  part  as  needed  ;  all  from  the  out- 
set displaying  that  marvelous  capacity  of  our  peo- 
ple as  artillerists  which  has  made  them,  it  would  ap- 
pear, at  once  the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the 
enemy. 

As  was  soon  apparent,  the  Federalists  had  suffer- 
ed severely  from  our  artillery  and  from  the  fire  of 
our  musketry  on  the  right,  and  especially  from  the 
left  flank,  placed  under  cover,  within  whose  galling 
range  they  had  been  advanced.  And  we  are  told 
in  their  official  reports  how  regiment  after  regiment, 
thrown  forward  to  dislodge  us,  was  broken,  never  to 
recover  its  entire  organization  on  that  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  also,  two  companies  of  Stuart's 
cavalry  (Carter's  and  Hoge's)  made  a  dashing 
charge  down  the  Brentsville  and  Sudley  road  upon 
the  Fire  Zouaves — then  the  enemy's  right  on  the  pla- 
teau— which  added  to  their  disorder,  wrought  by 
our  musketry  on  that  flank.  But  still  the  press  of 
the  enemy  was  heavy  in  that  quarter  of  the  field, 
as  fresh  troops  were  thrown  forward  there  to  out- 
flank us,  and  some  three  guns  of  a  battery,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  position  apparently  to  enfilade  our 
batteries,  were  thrown  so  close  to  the  Thirty-third 
regiment,  Jackson's  brigade,  that  that  regiment, 
springing  forward,  seized  them,  but  with  severe 
loss,  and  was  subsequently  driven  back  by  an  over- 
powering force  of  Federal  musketry. 

Now,  full  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  gave  the  order  for 
the  right  of  my  line,  except  my  reserves,  to  advance 
to  recover  the  plateau.  It  was  done  with  uncom- 
mon resolution  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time 
Jackson's  brigade  pierced  the  enemy's  center  with 
the  determination  of  veterans  and  the  spirit  of  men 
who  fight  for  a  sacred  cause  ;  but  it  suffered  serious- 
ly.   With   equal  spirit  the  other  parts  of  the  line 


made  the  onset,  and  the  Federal  lines  were  broken 
and  swept  back,  at  all  points,  from  the  open  ground 
of  the  plateau.  Rallying  soon,  however,  as  they 
were  strongly  reenforced  by  fresh  regiments,  the 
Federalists  returned,  and  by  weight  of  numbers 
pressed  our  lines  back,  recovered  their  ground  and 
guns,  and  renewed  the  offensive. 

By  this  time,  between  half-past  two  and  three 
o'clock  p.  m.,  our  reenforcements  pushed  forward, 
and,  directed  by  General  Johnston  to  the  required 
quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as  I  had  ordered  forward, 
to  a  second  effort,  for  the  recovery  of  the  disputed 
plateau,  the  whole  line,  including  my  reserves,  which, 
at  this  crisis  of  the  battle,  I  felt  called  upon  to  lead 
in  person.  This  attack  was  general,  and  was  shared 
in  by  every  regiment  then  in  the  field,  including  the 
Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina  regiment,  which  had 
just  come  up  and  taken  position  on  the  immediate 
left  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  regiment.  The 
whole  open  ground  was  again  swept  clear  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  plateau  around  the  Henry  and  Robin- 
sou  houses  remained  finally  in  our  possession,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Rickett  and  Griffin  batter 
ries  and  a  flag  of  the  first  Michigan  regiment,  captur- 
ed by  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  regiment  (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Echolls)  of  Jackson's  brigade.  This 
part  of  the  day  was  rich  with  deeds  of  individual  cool- 
ness and  dauntless  conduct,  as  well  as  well-directed 
embodied  resolution  and  bravery,  but  fraught  with 
the  loss  to  the  service  of  the  country  of  lives  of 
inestimable  preciousness  at  this  juncture.  The 
brave  Bee  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourth  Alabama  and  some  Mississippians,  in  an 
open  field  near  the  Henry  house,  and  a  few  yards 
distant  the  promising  life  of  Bartow,  while  leading 
the  Seventh  Georgia  regiment,  was  quenched  in 
blood. 

Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas,  Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
of  General  Johnston's  staff,  after  gallant  conduct 
and  most  efficient  service,  was  also  slain.  Colonel 
Fisher,  Sixth  North  Carolina,  likewise  fell,  after  sol- 
dierly behavior,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  with 
ranks  greatly  thinned. 

Withers'  Eighteenth  regiment  of  Cocke's  brigade 
had  come  up  In  time  to  follow  this  charge,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Hampton's  Legion,  captured  sev- 
eral rifled  pieces  which  may  have  fallen  previously 
in  possession  of  some  of  our  troops;  but  if  so,  had 
been  recovered  by  the  enemy.  These  pieces  were 
immediately  turned  and  effectively  served  on  distant 
masses  of  the  enemy  by  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
officers. 

While  the  enemy  had  thus  been  driven  back 
on  our  right  entirely  across  the  turnpike,  and  be- 
yond Young's  branch  on  our  left,  the  woods  yet 
swarmed  with  them,  when  our  reenforcements  op- 
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portunely  arrived  in  quick  succession,  and  took  po- 
sition in  that  portion  of  the  field.  Kershaw's  Second 
and  Cash's  Eighth  South  Carolina  regiments,  which 
had  arrived  soon  after  Withers',  were  led  through 
the  oaks  just  east  of  the  Sudley-Brentsville  road, 
brushing  some  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and,  taking 
an  advantageous  position  along  the  west  of  that 
road,  opened  with  much  skill  and  effect  on  bodies 
of  the  enemy  that  had  been  rallied  under  cover  of  a 
strong  Federal  brigade  posted  on  a  plateau  in  the 
southwest  angle,  formed  by  intersection  of  the  turn- 
pike with  the  Sudley-Brentsville  road.  Among  the 
troops  thus  engaged  were  the  Federal  regular  in- 
fantry. 

At  the  same  time  Kemper's  battery,  passing  north- 
ward by  the  S.  B.  road,  took  position  on  the  open 
space — under  orders  of  Colonel  Kershaw — near 
where  an  enemy's  battery  had  been  captured,  and 
was  opened  with  effective  results  upon  the  Federal 
right,  then  the  mark  also  of  Kershaw's  and  Cash's 
regiments. 

Preston's  Twenty-eighth  regiment,  of  Cocke's 
brigade,  had  by  that  time  entered  the  same  body 
of  oaks,  and  encountered  some  Michigan  troops, 
capturing  their  brigade  commander,  Colonel  Wilcox. 

Another  important  accession  to  our  forces  had 
also  occurred  about  the  same  time,  at  three  o'clock 
p.  m.  Brigadier-General  E.  K.  Smith,  with  some 
one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  infantry  of  Elzey's 
brigade,  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Beck- 
ham's battery,  came  up  on  the  field  from  Camp 
Pickens,  Manassas,  where  they  had  arrived  by  rail- 
road at  noon.  Directed  in  person  by  General  John- 
ston to  the  left,  then  so  much  endangered,  on  reach- 
ing a  position  in  rear  of  the  oak  woods,  south  of  the 
Henry  house,  and  immediately  east  of  the  Sudley 
road,  General  Smith  was  disabled  by  a  severe 
wound,  and  his  valuable  services  were  lost  at  that 
critical  juncture.  But  the  command  devolved  upon 
a  meritorious  officer  of  experience,  Colonel  Elzey, 
who  led  his  infantry  at  once  somewhat  further  to 
the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinn  house,  across 
the  road,  through  the  oaks  skirting  the  west  side  of 
the  road,  and  around  which  he  sent  the  battery  un- 
der Lieutenant  Beckham.  This  officer  took  up  a 
most  favorable  position  near  that  house,  whence, 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  Federal  right  and  centre, 
filling  the  open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  Brentsville- 
Sudley  road,  and  gently  sloping  southward,  he 
opened  fire  with  his  battery  upon  them  with  deadly 
and  damaging  effect. 

Colonel  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did  not 
receive  orders  until  two  o'clock,  which  had  been 
sent  him  at  koon,  came  on  the  ground  immediately 
after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  Seventh  Virginia,  Hays' 
Seventh  Louisiana,  and  Barksdale's  Thirteenth  Mis- 


sissippi regiments.  This  brigade,  by  the  personal 
direction  of  General  Johnston,  was  marched  by  the 
Holkham  house,  across  the  fields  to  the  Left,  entirely 
around  the  woods  through  which  Elzey  had  passed, 
and  under  a  severe  fire,  into  a  position  in  line  of 
battle  near  Chain's  house,  outflanking  the  enemy's 
right. 

At  this  time,  about  half-jtast  three  p.  m.,  the 
enemy,  driven  back  on  their  left  and  centre,  and 
brushed  from  the  woods  bordering  the  Sudley  road, 
south  and  west  of  the  Henry  house,  had  formed  a 
line  of  battle  of  truly  formidable  proportions  of  cres- 
cent outline,  reaching  on  their  left  from  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsylvania,  (the  old  Carter  mansion,)  by  Mat- 
thew's and  in  rear  of  Dugan's,  across  the  turnpike 
near  to  Chinn's  house.  The  woods  and  fields  were 
filled  with  their  masses  of  infantry  and  their  careful- 
ly preserved  cavalry.  It  was  a  truly  magnificent, 
though  redoubtable  spectacle,  as  they  threw  for- 
ward in  fine  style,  on  the  broad,  gentle  slopes  of 
the  ridge  occupied  by  their  main  lines,  a  cloud  of 
skirmishers,  preparatory  for  another  attack. 

But,  as  Early  formed  his  line,  and  Beckam's 
pieces  playing  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy,  Elzey's 
brigade,  Gibbon's  Tenth  Virginia,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Stewart's  First  Maryland,  and  Vaughn's  Third 
Tennessee  regiments,  and  Cash's  Eighth  and  Ker- 
shaw's Second  South  Carolina,  Withers'  Eighteenth 
and  Preston's  Twenty-eighth  Virginia,  advanced  in 
an  irregular  line  almost  simultaneously,  with  great 
spirit  from  their  several  positions  upon  the  front 
and  flanks  of  the  enemy  in  their  quarter  of  the  field. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  Early  resolutely  assailed 
their  right  flank  and  rear.  Under  the  combined  at- 
tack the  enemy  was  soon  forced,  first  over  the  nar- 
row plateau  in  the  southern  angle  made  by  the  two 
roads  so  often  mentioned,  into  a  patch  of  woods  on 
its  western  slope,  thence  back  over  Young's  branch 
and  the  turnpike  into  the  fields  of  the  Dugan  farm 
and  rearward,  in  extreme  disorder,  in  all  available 
directions,  towards  Bull  Run.  The  rout  had  now 
become  general  and  complete. 

About  the  time  that  Elzey  and  Early  were  enter- 
ing into  action,  a  column  of  the  enemy,  Keyes'  brig- 
ade, of  Tyler's  division,  made  its  way  across  the 
turnpike  between  Bull  Run  and  the  Robinson  house, 
under  cover  of  a  wood  and  brow  of  the  ridges,  ap- 
parently to  turn  my  right,  but  was  easily  repulsed 
by  a  few  shots  from  Latham's  battery,  now  united 
and  placed  in  position  by  Captain  D.  B.  Harris,  of 
the  Virginia  engineers,  whose  services  during  the 
day  became  his  character  as  an  able,  cool  and  skill- 
ful officer,  and  from  Alburtis'  battery,  opportunely 
ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  a  position  to  the 
right  of  Latham,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  line  of 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  supported  by  portions 
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of  regiments  collected  together  by  the  staff  officers 
of  General  Johnston  and  myself. 

Early's  brigade,  meanwhile,  joined  by  the  Nine- 
teenth Virginia  regiment,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Strange,  of  Cocke's' brigade,  pursued  the  now  panic- 
stricken,  fugitive  enemy.  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry, 
and  Beckhp.m  had  also  taken  up  the  pursuit  along 
the  road  by  which  the  enemy  had  come  upon  the 
field  that  morning  ;  but,  soon  encumbered  by  pris- 
oners who  thronged  his  way,  the  former  was  unable 
to  attack  the  mass  of  the  fast-fleeing,  frantic  Feder- 
alists. Withers',  R.  J.  Preston's,  Cash's,  and  Ker- 
shaw's regiments,  Hampton's  Legion  and  Kemper's 
battery  also  pursued  along  the  Warrenton  road  by 
the  Stone  Bridge,  the  enemy  having  opportunely 
opened  a  way  for  them  through  the  heavy  abatis 
which  my  troops  had  made  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bridge  several  days  before.  But  this  pursuit  was 
soon  recalled,  in  consequence  of  a  false  report  which  un- 
fortunately  reached  us  that  the  enemy's  reserves,  known 
to  be  fresh  and  of  considerable  streng'h,  were  threatening 
the  position  of  Union  Mills  ford. 

Colonel  Radford,  with  six  companies  Virginia 
cavalry,  was  also  ordered  by  General  Johnston  to 
cross  Bull  Run  and  attack  the  enemy  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Lewis'  house,  conducted  by  one  of  my  aids, 
Colonel  Chisholm,  by  the  Lewis  ford,  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  suspension  bridge  ;  he  charged 
a  battery  with  great  gallantry,  took  Colonel  Corco- 
ran of  the  Sixty  ninth  New  York  volunteers  a  pris- 
oner, and  captured  the  Federal  colors  of  that  regi- 
ment, as  well  as  a  number  of  the  enemy.  He  lost, 
however,  a  prominent  officer  of  his  regiment,  Cap- 
tain Winston  Radford. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Munford  also  led  some  compa- 
nies of  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit,  and  rendered  material 
service  in  the  capture  of  prisoners,  and  of  cannon, 
horses,  ammunition,  &c,  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
in  their  flight. 

Captain  Lay's  company  of  the  Powhatan  troops 
and  Utterback's  Rangers,  Virginia  volunteers,  at- 
tached to  my  person,  did  material  service,  under 
Captain  Lay,  in  rallying  troops  broken  for  the  time 
by  the  onset  of  the  enemy's  masses. 

During  the  period  of  the  momentous  events  fraught 
with  the  weal  of  our  country,  which  were  passing 
on  the  blood-stained  plateau  along  the  Sudley  and 
Warrenton  roads,  other  portions  of  the  line  of  Bull 
Run  had  not  been  void  of  action  of  moment,  and  of 
influence  upon  the  general  result. 

While  Colonel  Evans  and  his  sturdy  band  were 
holding  at  bay  the  Federal  advance  beyond  the 
turnpike,  the  enemy  made  repeated  demonstrations 
■with  artillery  and  infantry  upon  the  line  of  Cocke's 
brigade,  with  the  serious  intention  of  forcing  the 
position  a?  General  Schenck  admits  in  his  report. 


They  were  driven  back  with  severe  loss  by  Latham's 
(a  section)  and  Rogers'  four  six-pounders,  and  were 
so  impressed  with  the  strength  of  that  line  as  to  be 
held  in  check  and  inactive  even  after  it  had  been 
stripped  of  all  its  troops  but  one  company  of  the 
Nineteenth  Virginia  regiment  under  Captain  Duke, 
a  meritorious  officer.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  this  encounter  of  our  six-pounder  guns,  handled 
by  our  volunteer  artillerists,  they  had  worsted  such 
a  notorious  adversary  as  the  Ayres' — formerly  Sher- 
man's— battery,  which  quit  the  contest  under  the 
illusion  that  it  had  weightier  metal  than  its  own  to 
contend  with. 

The  centre  brigades — Bonham's  and  Longstreet's 
— of  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  if  not  closely  engaged, 
were  nevertheless  exposed  for  much  of  the  day  to 
an  annoying,  almost  incessant  fire  of  artillery  of 
long  range  ;  but,  by  a  steady,  veteran-like  mainte- 
nance of  their  positions,  they  held  virtually  paralyzed 
all  day,  two  strong  brigades  of  the  enemy,  with 
their  batteries  (four)  of  rifle  guns. 

As  before  said,  two  regiments  of  Bonham's  bri- 
gade, Second  and  Eighth  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
and  Kemper's  battery  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  battle.  The  remainder,  Third,  (Williams') 
Seventh  (Bacon's)  South  Carolina  volunteers; 
Eleventh  (Kirkland's)  North  Carolina  regiment; 
six  companies  Eighth  Louisiana  volunteers  ;  Shield's 
battery,  and  one  section  of  Walton's  battery,  under 
Lieutenant  Garnett,  whether  in  holding  their  post 
or  taking  up  the  pursuit,  officers  and  men  discharg- 
ed their  duty  with  credit  and  promise. 

Longstreet's  brigade,  pursuant  to  orders  prescrib- 
ing his  part  of  the  operations  of  the  centre  and  right 
wings,  was  thrown  across  Bull  Run  early  in  the 
morning,  and,  under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery,  was 
skillfully  disposed  for  the  assault  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries in  that  quarter,  but  were  withdrawn  subse- 
quently, in  consequence  of  the  change  of  plan 
already  mentioned  and  explained.  The  troops  of 
this  brigade  were  :  First,  Major  Skinner ;  Eleventh, 
Garland's  ;  Twenty-fourth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hair- 
ston's;  Seventeenth,  Corse's  Virginia  regiments; 
Fifth  North  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  and 
Whitehead's  company  of  Virginia  cavalry.  Through- 
out the  day  these  troops  evinced  the  most  soldierly 
spirit. 

After  the  ront,  having  been  ordered  by  General 
Johnston  in  the  direction  of  Centreville  in  pursuit, 
these  brigades  advanced  near  to  that  place,  when, 
night  and  darkness  intervening,  General  Bonham 
thought  it  proper  to  direct  his  own  brigade  and  that 
of  General  Longstreet  back  to  Bull  Run. 

General  D.  B.  Jones  early  in  the  day  crossed  Bull 
Run  with  his  brigade,  pursuant  to  orders  indicating 
his  part  in  the  projected  attack  by  our  right  wing 


and  centre  on  the  enemy  at  Centreville,  took  up 
a  position  on  the  Union  Mills  and  Centreville 
road,  more  than  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  Run. 
Ordered  back  in  consequence  of  miscarriage  of 
the  orders  to  General  Ewell,  the  retrograde 
movement  was  necessarily  made  under  a  sharp  fire 
of  artillery. 

At  noon  this  brigade,  in  obedience  to  new  instruc- 
tions, was  again  thrown  across  Bull  Run  to  make 
demonstrations.  Unsupported  by  other  troops,  the 
advance  was  gallantly  made  until  within  musket 
range  of  the  enemy's  force — Colonel  Davis'  brigade 
in  position  near  Rocky  Run  and  under  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  their  artillery.  In  this  affair  the  Fifth, 
Jenkins'  South  Carolina,  and  Captain  Fontaine's 
company  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  regiment,  are 
mentioned  by  General  Jones  as  having  shown  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  coolness,  and  discipline  under  a 
combined  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery.  Not  only 
did  the  return  fire  of  the  brigade  drive  to  cover  the 
enemy's  infantry,  but  the  movement  unquestionably 
spread  through  the  enemy's  ranks  a  sense  of  insecu- 
rity and  danger  from  an  attack  by  that  route  on  their 
rear  at  Centreville,  which  served  to  augment  the 
extraordinary  panic  which  we  know  disbanded  the 
entire  Federal  army  for  the  time.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Colonel  Davies,  the  immediate 
adversary's  commander,  in  his  official  report,  was 
induced  to  magnify  one  small  company  of  our  cav- 
alry which  accompanied  the  brigade  into  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men;  and  Colonel  Miles,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  reserves  at  Centreville,  says 
the  movement  "  caused  painful  apprehensions  for 
the  left  wins"  of  their  army. 

General  Ewell,  occupying  for  the  time  the  right 
of  the  lines  of  Bull  Run  at  Union  Mills  ford,  after  the 
miscarriage  of  my  orders  for  his  advance  upon  Cen- 
treville, in  the  afternoon  was  ordered  by  General 
Johnston  to  bring  up  his  brigade  into  battle,  then 
raging  on  the  left  flank.  Promptly  executed  as  this 
movement  was,  the  brigade  after  a  severe  march 
reached  the  field  too  late  to  share  the  glories,  as 
they  had  the  labors,  of  the  day.  As  the  important 
position  at  the  Union  Mills  had  been  left  with  bnt  a 
slender  guard,  General  Ewell  was  at  once  ordered 
to  retrace  his  steps  and  resume  his  position  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  its  seizure  by  any  force  of  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter. 

Brigadier-General  Holmes,  left  with  his  brigade 
as  a  support  to  the  same  position  in  the  original 
plan  of  battle,  had  also  been  called  to  the  left, 
whither  he  marched  with  the  utmost  speed,  but  not 
in  time  to  join  actively  in  the  battle. 

Walker's  rifle  guns  of  the  brigade,  however,  came 
up  in  time  to  be  fired  with  precision  and  decided 
execution  at  the  retreating  enemy,  and  Scott's  cav- 


alry, joining  in  the  pursuit,  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  munitions. 

This  victory,  the  details  of  which  I  have  thus 
sought  to  chronicle  as  fully  as  were  fitting  an  official 
report,  it  remains  to  record,  was  dearly  won  by  the 
death  of  many  officers  and  men  of  inestimable  value 
belonging  to  all  grades  of  our  society. 


In  connection  with  the  unfortunate  casualties  of 
the  day — that  is,  the  miscarriage  of  the  orders  sent 
by  courier  to  Generals  Holmes  and  Ewell  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  reverse  at  Centreville, 
through  which  the  triumph  of  our  arms  was  prevent- 
ed from  being  still  more  decisive — I  regard  it  in  place 
to  say,  a  divisional  organization,  with  officers  iL 
command  of  divisions,  with  appropiate  ranks  as  in 
European  services,  would  greatly  reduce  the  risk 
of  such  mishaps,  and  would  advantageously  sim- 
plify the  communications  of  a  General  in  command 
of  a  field  with  his  troops. 

While  glorious  for  our  people  and  of  crushing  ef- 
fect upon  the  morale  of  our  hitherto  confident  and 
overweening  adversary,  as  were  the  events  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  the  field  wiis  only  won  by  stout 
fighting,  and,  as  before  stated,  with  much  loss,  as  is 
precisely  exhibited  in  the  papers  herewith  marked 
F,  G,  and  H,  and  being  lists  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  killed  outright  numbered  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  the  wounded  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight — making  an  aggregate  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  actual  loss  of  the  enemy  will  never  be  known  ; 
it  may  now  only  be  conjectured.  Their  abandoned 
dead,  as  they  were  buried  by  our  people  where  they 
fell,  unfortunately  were  not  enumerated  ;  but  many 
parts  of  the  field  were  thick  with  their  corpses,  as 
but  few  battle-fields  have  ever  been.  The  official 
reports  of  the  enemy  are  studiously  silent  on  this 
point,  but  still  afford  us  data  for  an  approximate 
estimate.  Left  almost  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  the 
losses  of  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisions — 
first,  longest  and  most  hotly  engaged  -we  are  in- 
formed that  Sherman's  brigade— Tyler's  division- 
suffered  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  six  hundred 
and  nine — that  is,  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
brigade.  A  regiment  of  Franklin's  brigade — Gor- 
man's—lost  twenty-one  per  cent.,  Griffin's  (battery) 
loss  was  thirty  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Key es 'brigade, 
which  was  so  handled  by  its  commander  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  only  occasional  volleys  from  our  troops, 
was  at  least  ten  per  cent.  To  these  facts,  and  the 
repeated  references  in  the  report  of  the  more  re- 
ticent commanders,  to  the  "  murderous  "  fire   to 
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which  they  were  habitually  exposed — the  "  pistol 
range"  volleys  and  galling  musketry  of  which  they 
speak,  as  scourging  their  ranks,  and  we  are  war- 
ranted in  placing  the  entire  loss  of  the  Federalists 
at  over  forty-five  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  To  this  may  be  legitimately  added,  as  a 
casualty  of  the  battle,  the  thousands  of  fugitives 
from  the  field  who  have  never  rejoined  their  regi- 
ments, and  who  are  as  much  lost  to  the  enemy's 
service  as  if  slain  or  disabled  by  wounds.  These 
may  not  be  included  under  the  head  of  "  missing," 
because  in  every  instance  of  such  report  we  took 
as  many  prisoners  of  those  brigades  or  regiments  as 
are  reported  "  missing." 

A  list  appended  exhibits  some  fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty  of  their  wounded  and  others  who  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  were  sent  to  Richmond.  Some  were 
sent  to  other  points,  so  that  the  number  of  prison- 
ers, including  wounded  who  did  not  die,  may  be  set 
down  at  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred.  Besides 
these,  a  considerable  number  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  field,  died  at  several  farm-houses 
and  field-hospitals  within  ten  days  following  the 
battle. 

To  serve  the  future  historian  of  this  war,  I  will 
note  the  fact  that  among  the  captured  Federalists  are 
officers  and  men  of  forty-seven  regiments  of  volunteers, 
bemles  from  some  nine  different  regiments  of  regular 
troops,  detachments  of which  ivere  engaged.  Prom  their 
official  reports  we  learn  of  a  regimeut  of  volunteers 
engaged,  six  regiments  of  Miles'  division,  and  the 
five  regiments  of  Runyon's  brigade,  from  which  we 
have  neither  sound  nor  wounded  prisoners.  Making 
all  allowances  for  mistakes,  we  are  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  Federal  army  consisted  of  at  least  fifty- 
five  regiments  of  volunteers,  eight  companies  of 
regular  infantry,  four  of  marines,  nine  of  regular 
cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen guns.  These  regiments,  at  one  time,  as  will 
appear  from  a  published  list  appended,  marked  "  K," 
numbered  in  the  aggregate,  fifty-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty,  and  average  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four  each  ;  from  an  order  of  the  enemy's  com- 
mander, however,  dated  July  13th,  we  learn  that  one 
hundred  men  from  each  regiment  were  ordered  to 
remain  in  charge  of  respective  camps.  Some  allow- 
ance must  further  be  made  for  the  sick  and  details, 
which  would  reduce  the  average  to  eight  hundred 
— adding  the  regular  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
present,  an  estimate  of  their  force  may  be  made. 

A  paper  appended,  marked  "L,"  exhibits,  in  part, 
the  ordnance  and  supplies  captured,  including  some 
twenty-eight  field  pieces  of  the  best  character  of  arm, 
with  over  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each  gun,  thirty-seven  caissons,  six  forges,  four  bat- 
tery wagons,  sixty-four  artillery  horses,  completely 


equipped,  five  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  small 
arms'  ammunition,  four  thousand  five  hundred  seta 
of  accoutrements,  over  five  hundred  muskets,  some 
nine  regimental  and  garrison  flags,  with  a  large 
number  of  pistols,  knapsacks,  swords,  canteens, 
blankets,  a  large  store  of  axes  and  intrenching  tools, 
wagons,  ambulances,  horses,  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  hospital  stores,  and  some  subsistence. 

Added  to  these  results  may  rightly  be  noticed 
here  that  by  this  battle  an  invading  army  superbly 
equipped,  within  twenty  miles  of  their  base  of  op- 
erations, has  been  converted  into  one  virtually  be- 
sieged, and  exclusively  occupied  for  months  in  the 
construction  of  a  stupendous  series  of  fortifications 
for  the  protection  of  its  own  capital. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  several 
subordinate  commanders  for  reference  to  the  signal 
parts  played  by  individuals  of  their  respective  com- 
mands. Contradictory  statements,  found  in  these 
reports,  should  not  excite  surprise,  when  we  re- 
member how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  re- 
concile the  narrations  of  bystanders,  or  participants 
in  even  the  most  inconsiderable  affair,  much  less 
the  shifting,  thrilling  scenes  of  a  battle-field. 

Accompanying  are  maps  showing  the  position  of 
the  armies  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  July,  and  of 
three  several  stages  of  the  battle;  also,  of  the  lino 
of  Bull  Run  north  of  Blackburn's  Ford.  These  maps, 
from  actual  surveys  made  by  Captain  D.  B.  Harrison, 
assisted  by  Mr.  John  Grant,  were  drawn  by  the  lat- 
ter with  a  rare  delicacy  worthy  of  high  commenda- 
tion. 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper,  and  doubtless  expected, 
that  through  this  report  my  countrymen  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  sufficient  causes 
that  prevented  the  advance  of  our  forces,  and  pro- 
longed vigorous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  and  beyond 
the  Potomac.  The  War  Department  has  been  fully 
advised  long  since  of  all  of  those  causes,  some  of 
which  only  are  proper  to  be  here  communicated. 
An  army  which  had  fought  like  ours  on  that  day 
against  uncommon  odds,  under  a  July  sun,  most  of 
the  time  without  water  and  without  food,  except  a 
hastily  snatched  meal  at  dawn,  was  not  in  condi- 
tion for  the  toil  of  an  eager,  effective  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  immediately  after  the  battle. 

Ou  the  following  day  an  unusually  heavy  and  un 
intermitting  fall  of  rain  intervened  to  obstruct  our 
advance  with  reasonable  prospect  of  fruitful  results. 
Added  to  this,  the  want  of  a  cavalry  force  of  suffi- 
cient numbers,  made  an  efficient  pursuit  a  military 
impossibility.        Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD,  General  Commanding. 

To  General  S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General,  Richmond,  Va. 

R.  H.  CHILTON,  Adjutant. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN— CAUSE   OF   ITS 

DISASTER. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  United  States  Senator 

Chandler,  July  16th,  18G2. 

2.  The  second  cause  of  this  disaster  was  the  fail- 
ure to  attack  on  Friday  before  the  arrival  of  the  en- 
emy's reenforcements,  instead  of  on  Sunday,  after 
they  hard  arrived.  Why  was  not  this  done?  It  is 
averred  that  the  fault  was  in  the  Quarter-master's 
Department,  in  not  furnishing  transportation  at  the 
proper  time  and  place. 

General  Heintzelman  says : 

"  The  delay  at  Centreville,  I  suppose,  was  principally  wait- 
ing for  provisions,  and  for  information  of  the  position  of  the 
enemy. 

"  The  day  after  we  left  Alexandria  the  provision  train  was 
to  start.  The  wagons  had  not  yet  been  collected,  as  I  un- 
derstood, and  the  consequence  was  that  they  did  not  start 
the  next  day,  but  the  day  after." 

General  FranKlin  states,  in  relation  to  the  delay 
of  the  army  at  Centreville  from  Thursday  to  Sun- 
day: 

"  My  impression  is  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  supplies  for  the  army  until  some  time  on  Sat- 
urday." 

General  McDowell  states  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  to  those  in  the  city  the  duty  of  forwarding 
provisions  to  him,  but  there  was  delay  in  doing  so. 

3.  The  delay  of  the  whole  army  for  three  hours 
on  Sunday  morning  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of 
Keyes'  brigade,  in  Tyler's  division,  in  getting  into 
the  assigned  position.  The  enemy  was  defeated  at 
two  o'clock,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  por- 
tion of  Johnston's  force,  their  rout  would  have  been 
completed  The  three  hours  lost  in  the  early  morn- 
ing could  not  be  regained.  The  men  were  fatigued 
and  over-worked  iu  the  heat,  and  the  precious  mo- 
ment for  a  crushing  blow  passed.  General  McDow- 
ell says  on  this  point : 

"Tyler  was  to  move  at  half-past  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
Hunter  was  to  move  half  an  hour  earlier  so  that  he  might 
close  up  on  Tyler's  division.  Heintzelman  was  to  move  at 
hall-past  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  so  as  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  Hun- 
ter's division.  Tyler  was  expected  to  get  over  the  ground 
between  the  encampment  of  his  advanced  brigade,  and 
where  the  road  turned  off  to  the  right,  at  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  in  time  to  offer  no  obstructions  to  the  road  to  be  used 
in  common  by  all  the  divisions. 

"  I  was  sick  during  the  night  and  morning,  and  did  not 
leave  my  head -quarters — a  little  over  a  mile,  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  east  of  Centreville — until  I  thought  all 
the  divisions  were  fully  in  motion,  so  as  to  give  myself  as 
much  resl  ,»s  possible.  When  I  had  got  beyond  Centreville 
about  a  mile,  I  passed  the  troops  lying  down  and  sitting 
down  on  the  way-side.  Upon  asking  why  they  did  not 
move  forward,  the  reply  came  to  me  that  the  road  was 
blocked  up.  I  saw  some  men  coming  from  the  left  of  the 
road  through  a  cornfield  into  the  road.  When  I  asked  to 
what  regiment  they  belonged,  they  said  the  Second  New 
York,  which  formed  a  part  of  Schenck's  brigade  (Tyler's  di 
vision.)     I  went  forward,  urging  the  troops  to  move  on,  un- 


til I  got  t.i  the  Mai-ksmith's  shop,  where  the  road  turned  off 
t<>  Sudley's  Springs.  I  was  making  evey  effort,  personally 
and  by  my  aids,  to  have  the  road  cleared,  in  order  that 
Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisions  might  take  up  their 
march  to  the  right,  by  way  of  Sudley's  Springs,  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  battle." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Whose  division  block- 
ed up  the  road  ?"  Genera]  McDowell  says  : 

"The  First  division;  General  Tyler's  division.     Major 

now  General— Barnard,  who  was  the  Chiei  of  Engineers  on 
my  staff,  in  his  report  to  me,  dated  July  29,  1861,  says  as 
follows  : 

"  '  You  are  aware  of  the  unexpected  delay.  The  two  lead- 
ing brigades  of  Tyler's  did  not  clear  tie-  road  for  Hunt"!'  to 
this  p., mt  (blacksmith's  simp),  where  the  mad  turned  to 
the  right,  until  half-past, five.' 

"  That  was  three  hours  after  the  time  fixed  to  start. 

"Colonel  Heintzelman— now  General  Heintzelman— in  his 
report  to  me  of  July  31,  states  as  follows  : 

"  '  At  Centreville  we  found  the  road  filled  with  the  troops, 
and  were  detained  three  hours  to  allow  the  divisions  of  Gen- 
erals Tyler  and  Hunter  to  pass.  1  followed  them  with  my 
division,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  latter.'  " 

General  Heintzelman  says  : 

"  The  next  morning  (Sunday),  precisely  at  the  hour  fixed, 
T  left.  The  head  of  the  column  got  to  Centreville,  and  found 
the  road  obstructed  with  troops.  General  Tyler's  div  ,on 
had  not  passed  yet.  I  waited  throe  hours  for  Tyler's  and 
Hunter's  divisions  to  pass  " 

General  Andrew  Porter,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  General  Hunter's  division  when  lie  was 
wounded,  says  : 

"  Our  orders  were  to  get  under  way  at  two  or  half-past 
two  in  the  morning.  We  got  into  the  road,  and  were  delay- 
ed a  great  while  there.  We  were  formed  on  the  road  in 
front  of  my  camp.  I  had  the  reserve  brigade  in  the  rear. 
After  some  delay  we  then  moved  on  at  some  distance,  and 
halted  again.  And  we  kept  pottering  along,  pottering  along 
in  that  way,  instead  of  being  fairly  on  the  road.  It  was  in- 
tended that  we  should  turn  their  position  at  daylight,  as  we 
could  have  done  very  easily  but  for  the  delay." 

4.  The  advancing  of  our  batteries  one  thousand 
yards  without  adequate  support,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate mistaking  of  a  rebel  regiment  for  the  batteries' 
support,  was  the  fourth  cause  of  that  disaster.  If 
these  guns  had  not  been  captured  and  turned  upon 
our  own  troops,  the  strong  probabilities  are,  that 
we  should  at  least  have  held  the  field,  and  that  no 
panic  would  have  ensued. 

Captain  Griffin,  of  Griffin's  battery,  who  had  been 
placed  in  this  advanced  position,  says  : 

"  After  I  had  been  there  about  five  minutes,  a  regiment 
of  Confederates  got  over  a  fence  on  my  front,  and  some  offi- 
cer— I  took  it  to  be  the  Colonel — stepped  out  in  [Vent  of  the 
regiment,  between  it  and  my  battery,  and  commenced  ma- 
king a  speech  to  them.  I  gave  the  command  to  one  of  my 
officers  to  fire  upon  them.  He  loaded  the  cannon  with 
canister,  and  was  just  ready  to  fire  on  them  when  Major 
Barry  rode  up  to  me  and  said,  <  Captain,  don't  fire  there] 
those  are  your  battery  support  '  I  said,  '  They  are  Confed- 
erates ;  as  certain  as  the  world,  they  are  Confederates.'  He 
replied,  '  I  know  they  are  your  battery  support.'  I  sprang 
to  my  pieces,  and  told  my  officer  not  to  fire  there.  He 
threw  down  the  canister,  and  commenced  firing  again  in 
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the  former  direction.  After  the  officer  who  had  been  talk- 
ing to  the  regiment  had  got  through,  he  faced  them  to  the 
left  and  marched  them  about  fifty  yards  to  the  woods,  then 
faced  them  to  the  light  and  marched  them  about  forty 
yards  towards  us,  and  then  opened  fire  upon  us,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  us. 

"Before  this  occurred,  I  started  to  limber-up  my  pieces, 
bo  thoroughly  convinced  was  I  that  they  were  the  Confede- 
rates. But.  as  the  chief  of  artillery  told  me  that  they  were 
my  battery  support,  I  was  afraid  to  fire  upon  them.  Major 
Barry  said,  '  I  know  it  is  the  battery  support  ;  it  is  the  regi- 
ment taken  there  by  Colonel '    '  Very  well,'  said  I, 

and  gave  the  order  to  fire  in  another  direction  with  the  bat- 
tery ;  but  I  never  delivered  the  fire— for  we  were  all  cut 
down.'  " 

Colonel  Averill  says : 

"  In  going  down  the  hill,  after  the  general  break,  I  saw 
an  officer  galloping  along  in  front  of  me.  I  recognized  Major 
Barry,  and  cried  out,  '  Hulloa I  Barry— is  that  you?'  He 
said,  'Yes.'  I  said,  'Where  is  Griffin?'  He  said,  'I  am 
afraid  he  is  killed.'  I  said,  '  That  battery  is  lost.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  gone  up,'  or  some  remark  to  that  effect.  Bar- 
ry then  said,  '  I  am  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  that  battery  ;  I 
put  Griffin  there  myself.'  " 


SIEGEL'S  RETREAT  AT  CARTHAGE. 

Siegel's  retreat  at  Carthage  from  before  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Parsons,  Rains,  Slack  and  Jackson 
was  a  most  masterly  affair.  That  with  an  army  of 
twelve  hundred  and  bat  a  mere  handful  of  cavalry 
he  should  have  retreated  successfully  before  an  army 
of  five  thousand— nearly  one  third  of  which  was  cav- 
alry— is  evidence  of  high  military  capacity.  The 
positions  of  the  forces  and  the  incidents  of  the  all- 
day  fighting  retreat  merit  this  further  notice. 

This  Diagram  represents  the  respective  positions 
of  the  contending  forces  when  the  battle  begun. 
The  stars  represent  the  cavalry,  dots  the  infantry, 
daggers  the  artillery  and  parallels  the  wagous  : 


Cavalry. 


Cavalry. 


Generals  Parsons  and  Rains' 
Infantry. 


+     +  +     + 


Hass  indeubel's 
Third  Infantry. 


Salomon's 
Fifth  Infantry. 


Major  Bischoff,  Infantry. 


Parsons  occupied  a  high  ridge  in  the  prairie,  about 
nine  miles  from  Carthage,  their  cavalry  extendiug 
along  the  rear  and  on  the  flank,  their  artillery  of  one 
twenty-four-pounder  in  the  centre,  supported  by  two 
six-pounders  on  each  side,  as  represented.  The  po- 
sition was  a  well  chosen  and  strong  one. 

Colonel  Siegel  displayed  his  force  of  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men  to  the  very  best  advant- 
age, four  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  centre,  and  two 
pieces  at  the  extreme  of  each  flank,  the  infantry 
stationed  in  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  and  in  the 
rear.  In  this  condition  the  fight  began,  and  contin- 
ued for  about  three  hours,  when  the  rebels'  artillery, 
having  been  dismounted,  and  their  centre  broken, 
they  commenced  flank  movements  with  their  cav- 
alry, threatening  an  attack  in  the  rear,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Colonel  Siegel's  baggage  train  three  miles 
behind.  The  Colonel  sent  back  one  piece  of  artil- 
lery and  a  detachment  of  infantry  to  guard  a  ferry, 
and  then  commenced  a  retrograde  movement  with 
his  entire  command,  at  the  same  time  dispatching 
an  order  for  the  advance  of  the  baggage  wagons. 
In  this  movement  he  preserved  the  order  of  his  col- 
umns until  the  baggage  train  was  reached,  when  he 
immediately  made  the  following  admirable  dispo- 
sition of  his  forces,  as  seen  by  this  Diagram  : 


Uue  battalion  oi  Siege 


+     + 


+    I 


+     + 


One  Battalion  of  Salomon. 


The  force  of  the  rebels  under  Generals  Rains  and 


In  the  order  as  presented  in  the  above,  Colonel 
Salomon's  battalion  leading  the  front,  the  retreat 
was  continued  from  about  midday  until  five  o'clock 
p.  m.,  the  enemy  threatening  on  all  sides,  but  being 
constantly  repulsed  by  the  well  handled  artillery  and 
serried  front  of  the  infantry.  The  baggage  wagons 
numbered  about  fifty,  and  were  moved  in  columns 
of  eight. 

At  five  o'clock  Siegel's  force  came  to  a  small 
creek,  just  beyond  which  was  a  bluff,  intersected  by 
the  road  to  Carthage,  along  which  he  was  moving. 
On  the  two  sides  of  this  divided  bluff  eight  hundred 
of  the  rebel  cavalry  took  position,  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  passage  of  the  creek  and  road.  The  posi- 
tion was  one  of  difficulty,  and  would  have  seriously 
perplexed  any  less  skillful  officer  than  Colonel  Sie- 
gel. His  head  was  cool,  however,  and  to  gain  the 
advantage  he  resorted  to  stratagem,  which  placed 
his  foes  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  eventually  secur- 
ed the  unimpeded  movements  of  his  command.     He 
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ordered  an  oblique  movement-  on  the  right  and  left 
of  his  forces,  as  if  to  pass  around  the  sides  of  the 
bluff,  at  the  same  time  advancing  the  two  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  sides  to  a  position  in  front,  giving 
Colonel  Salomon's  battalion  the  strength  of  two 
pieces  on  his  right  and  two  on  his  left.  The  oblique 
movements  of  the  infantry  were  accompanied  by  a 
feint  of  the  artillery  in  the  same  direction.  The 
rebel  cavalry  of  course  construing  these  manoeuvres 
very  much  in  their  favor,  rushed  down  into  the 
road  from  both  sides  of  the  bluff,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  make  a  grand  charge  upon  Colonel  Siegel's 
centre.  With  the  quickness  of  thought,  the  move- 
ments to  the  right  and  left  were  reversed,  and  a  ter- 
ribly destructive  cross-fire  was  opened  upon  the 
rebels,  the  distance  being  but  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  the  guns  charged  heavily  with  grape  shot. 
In  ten  minutes  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  was  complete. 
Diagram  No.  3  will  assist  the  reader  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  brilliancy  of  this  movement : 


+    + 


+    + 


Baggage 


1     t 


t    t 


Cavalry  on  bluff. 


Cavalry  on  bluff. 


Another  manoeuvre  was  of  very  great  assistance 
to  Colonel  Siegel,  later  in  the  evening  when  he  was 
trying  to  gain  the  woods  near  Carthage.  By  com- 
manding his  men  to  hoist  their  muskets  high  over 
their  heads  while  marching  behind  a  high  bank,  the 
rebels  were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  they  were 
taking,  and  were  drawn  into  a  kind  of  ambuscade, 
where  they  suffered  very  severely 

Gaining  the  woods  near  Carthage  and  darkness 
coming  on,  the  rebels  retreated,  and  Colonel  Siegel, 
notwithstanding  the  great  fatigue  of  his  men,  took 
up  his  line  of  march  for  Sarcoxie,  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  which  he  reached  in  due 
season,  and  took  refreshments  and  a  good  rest  for 
his  men.  This  retreat,  considering  its  obstacles  and 
its  success,  is  one  of  which  any  General  might  be 
proud.  Siegel  afterwards  had  the  honor  of  con- 
ducting the  entire  army  of  Lyon  out  of  the  perils  of 
Springfield. 


GOVERNOR    JACKSON'S    "DECLARATION   OP 
INDEPENDENCE." 

In  the  exercise  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  people 
of  Missouri  by  the  treaty  under  which  the  United 
States  acquired  the  temporary  dominion  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  trust  for  the 
several  sovereign  States  afterwards  to  be  formed 
out  of  it,  that  people  did,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  "  mutually 
agree  to  form  and  establish  a  free  and  independent 
republic  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  On 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  the  State  was  duly  admitted  into  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  A.merica,  under  the 
compact  called  the  Constitution  of  the  Dinted  States, 
and  "  on  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respects  whatever."  The  freedom,  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  Missouri,  and  her  equality  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  were  thus  guaranteed, 
not  only  by  that  Constitution,  but  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  requiring  the  sacred  observance  of  treaties. 

Tn  repeated  instances  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  States  now  remaining  in  that  Union  have 
grossly  violated,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  peo- 
ple and  State  of  Missouri,  both  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Missouri,  as  well  as 
the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty 
and  free  government.  Their  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  avowed  defiance  of  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  tyrant's 
plea  of  necessity,  has  assumed  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States, 
stopping  by  violence  our  trade  with  our  Southern 
neighbors,  and  depriving  our  citizens  of  the  right, 
secured  to  them  by  a  special,  solemn  compact  with 
the  United  States,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  He  has  usurped  power  granted  ex- 
clusively to  Congress,  in  declaring  war  against  the 
Confederate  States,  to  carry  on  this  unholy  attempt 
to  reduce  a  free  people  into  slavish  subjection  to 
him,  he  has,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  raised 
and  supported  armies,  and  provided  and  maintained 
a  navy. 

Regardless  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, of  training  the  militia  and  appointing  its 
officers,  he  has  enlisted  and  armed,  contrary  to  law, 
under  the  name  of  Home  Guards,  whole  regiments 
of  men,  foreigners  and  others,  in  our  State,  to  defy 
the  constitutional  authorities  and  plunder  and  mur- 
der our  citizens.  By  armed  force  and  actual  blood- 
shed, he  has  even  attempted  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  in  conformity 
to  the  State  laws,  and  to  form  a  well  regulate. 1  mi- 
litia necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State.  With 
his  sanction  his  soldiers  have  been  quartered  in 
houses  without   the  consent  of  the  owners  thereof, 
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and  without  any  authority  of  law.  The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  siez- 
ures,  has  been  habitually  and  grossly  violated  by 
his  officers  acting  under  his  orders.  He  has  utterly 
ignored  the  binding  force  of  our  constitutional  State 
laws,  and  carried  his  insolence  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  introduce,  from  other  States,  free  negroes  into 
our  midst  and  [dace  them  in  positions  of  authority 
over  our  white  citizens. 

He  has  encouraged  the  stealing  of  our  slave  pro- 
pert}7.  In  these  and  other  proceedings  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  unmis- 
takably shown  their  intention  to  overturn  the  social 
institutions  of  Missouri,  and  reduce  her  white  citi- 
zens to  an  equality  with  the  blacks.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  his  despotic  wishes  his  agents,  without  even 
rebuke^rom  him,  have  exhibited  a  brutality  scarcely 
credible  of  a  nation  pretending  to  civilization.  Even 
women  and  children  of  tender  age  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  unbridled  license  of  his  unfeeling  sol- 
diery. He  has  avowedly  undertaken  to  make  the 
civil  power  subordinate  to  the  military  ;  and  with 
the  despicable  and  cowardly  design  of  thus  protect- 
ing himself  and  his  accomplices,  by  binding  the 
consciences  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  his  tyranny 
he  has  exacted  from  peaceful  citizens,  guilty  of  no 
crime,  an  oath  to  support  his  detestable  Govern- 
ment. To  crush  out  even  peaceful  and  lawful  op- 
position to  it,  he  has  forcibly  and  unconstitutionally 
suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  abridged  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
by  subjecting  innocent  citizens  to  punishment  for 
mere  opinion's  sake,  and  by  preventing  the  publi- 
cation of  newspapers  independent  enough  to  expose 
his  treason  to  liberty 

These  manifold  and  inhuman  wrongs  were  long 
submitted  to  in  patience,  and  almost  in  humility,  by 
the  people  of  Missouri  and  their  authorities.  Even 
when  the  conduct  of  the  Lincoln  Government  had 
culminated  in  an  open  war  upon  us,  those  authori- 
ties otfered  to  its  military  commander  in  Missouri  to 
refer  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  decision  of  the 
question  of  our  separation  from  a  Government  and 
nation  thus  openly  hostile  to  us.  Those  authorities 
relied  on  the  principles  consecrated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  that,  to 
secure  the  rights  of  citizens,  "  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness."  Missouri 


having  an  admitted  equality  with  the  original  States 
which  had  made  this  declaration,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  rights  therein  asserted  would  not  be  denied  to 
her  people. 

Her  authorities  also  relied  on  the  clause  in  the 
very  Constitution  with  which  she  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  asserting  as  one  of  the  general,  great 
and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment, "  that  the  people  of  this  State  have  the  inhe- 
rent, sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  in- 
ternal government  and  police  thereof,  and  of  alter- 
ing and  abolishing  their  constitution  and  form  of 
government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  happiness."  But  this  military  command- 
er haughtily  refused  the  consent  of  his  Government 
to  the  exercise  by  us  of  these  rights,  which  our  an- 
cestors in  the  last  century  endured  an  eight  years' 
war  to  vindicate.  He  but  expressed,  however,  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  his  masters  at  Washington  and 
the  people  over  which  they  rule  ;  for  his  predeces- 
sor at  St.  Louis  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  formally 
proclaimed  to  our  people  that  our  equality  with  the 
other  States  would  be  ignored:  that  we  should  be 
held  in  subjection  to  the  North,  even  though  the 
independence  of  our  Southern  sister  States  might  be 
acknowledged  ;  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  what- 
ever may  be  the  termination  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  things  in  respect  to  the  so-called  cotton 
States,  Missouri  must  share  the  destiny  of  the  Union," 
that  the  free  will  of  her  people  shall  not  decide  her 
future,  but  that  "the  whole  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  will  be  ex- 
erted to  maintain  Missouri  in  the  Union,"  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  tyranny  of  the  North. 

The  acts  of  President  Lincoln  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  war  thus  commenced  by  him  has  been  made 
the  act  of  the  Government  and  nation  over  which  he 
rules.  They  have  not  only  adopted  this  war,  but 
they  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  inciting  portions 
of  our  people  to  revolt  against  the  State  authorities ; 
by  intimidation  they  have  obtained  control  of  the 
remnant  left  of  a  Convention  deriving  its  powers 
from  those  authorities,  and  using  it  as  a  tool,  they 
have  through  it  set  up  an  insurrectionary  govern- 
ment in  open  rebellion  against  the  State.  No  alter- 
native is  left  us  ;  we  must  draw  the  sword  and  de- 
fend our  sacred  rights. 

By  the  recognized  universal  public  law  of  all  the 
earth,  war  dissolves  all  political  compacts.  Our 
forefathers  gave  as  one  of  their  grounds  for  assert- 
ing their  independence  that  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  "  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  upon  us." 
The  people  and  Government  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  late  Union  have   acted  in  the  same   manner 
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towards  Missouri,  and  have  dissolved,  by  war, 
the  connection  heretofore  existing  between  her  and 
them. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  the  recognized 
political  department  of  her  Government,  by  an  act 
approved  May  10th,  18G1,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  sup- 
press rebellion  and  repel  invasion,"  has  vested  in 
the  Governor,  in  respect  to  the  rebellion  and  inva- 
sion now  carried  on  in  Missouri  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  Northern  States  and  their  allies, 
the  authority  "to  take  such  measures  as  in  his  judg- 
ment he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  repel 
such  invasion  or  put  down  such  rebellion." 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in  me 
vested  by  said  act,  I,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  Govern- 
or of  the  State  of  Missouri,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions. 
and  firmly  believing  that  I  am  herein  carrying  into 
effect  the  will  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
in  their  name,  by  their  authority,  and  on  their  be- 
half, and  subject  at  all  times  to  their  free  and  unbi- 
ased control,  make  and  publish  this  provisional  de- 
claration, that  by  the  acts  and  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  political 
connection  heretofore  existing  between  said  States 
and  the  people  and  Government  of  Missouri,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that  the  State 
of  Missouri,  as  a  sovereign,  free  and  independent 
Republic,  has  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
States  may  of  right  do. 

Published  and  declared  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri, 
the  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

CLAIBORNE  F.  JACKSON, 
Governor  of  Missouri. 


RECAPTURE  OF  LEXINGTON.  MO. 

MAJOK    WHITE'S    OFFICIAL     STATEMENT. 

Camp  Look-out,  Quincy,  Mo.,  Oct.  24th,  1861. 
Mai  or -General  Fremont: 

On  the  5th  instant  I  received  your  orders  to  or- 
ganize a  scouting  cavalry  squadron  for  special  ser- 
vice, and  organized  one  by  making  the  following 
detail :  Company  L,  First  Missouri  Cavalry,  Captain 
Charles  Fairbanks,  sixty-five  men ;  Company  C, 
First  Missouri  Cavalry.  Captain  P.  Kehoe,  sixty-five 
men;  the  Irish  dragoons,  (Independent,)  fifty-one 
men. 

We  left  Jefferson  City  on  the  5th  instant,  and  after 
a  severe  march  reached  Georgetown,  our  men  in 
good  condition,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th.    Our 


horses  being  all  unshod  and  unfit  for  travel,  we  pro- 
cured a  few  slnies  and  a  quantity  of  old  iron,  called 
Cor  blacksmiths  from  our  ranks,  look  possession  of 
two  unoccupied  blacksmith  shops,  and  in  five  days 
shod  our  horses  and  mules,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  in  number.  Our  scanty  supply  of  ammunition 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  rain,  ami  having  two 
small  bullet-moulds  in  our  possession,  we  procured 
lead  and  powder,  and,  turning  a  carpenter's  shop 
into  a  manufactory,  made  three  thousand  cartridges 
for  our  revolving  rifles. 

On  the  15th  instant,  Colonel  Hovey,  commanding 
at  Georgetown,  received  a  dispatch  from  Lexington 
stating  that  a  valuable  baggage  train  had  left  the 
vicinity  of  Lexington,  destined  for  Price's  rebel  ar- 
my; also,  a  private  dispatch  from  Colonel  White, 
stating  that  it'  he  and  his  fellow- prisoners  were  not 
relieved  within  twenty-four  hours,  they  would  be 
assassinated  by  the  rebel  marauders  infesting  Lex- 
ington. As  Colonel  Hovey's  command  was  under 
marching  orders,  and  therefore  could  not  go  to 
their  relief,  my  command  volunteered  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  Colonel  Eads,  of  Georgetown,  tendered 
me  seventy  men  from  his  regiment. 

Accompanied  by  Colonel  Eads,  I  started  at  nine 
p.  m.,  on  the  15th  instant,  my  whole  force  being  two 
hundred  and  twenty  strong.  By  a  severe  forced 
march  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  we  reached  Lexington 
early  the  following  morning,  drove  in  the  rebel  pick- 
ets without  loss,  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 
We  made  from  sixty  to  seventy  prisoners ;  took 
sixty  stand  of  arms,  twenty-five  horses,  two  steam 
ferry-boats,  a  quantity  of  flour  and  provisions,  a 
large  rebel  flag,  and  other  articles  of  less  value.  The 
rebels  fled  in  ever}7  direction.  The  steamer  Sioux 
City  having  arrived  at  Lexington  the  following 
morning,  was  seized  by  us.  Our  first  care  was  to 
rescue  our  fellow-soldiers,  captured  at  Lexington 
by  Price,  viz.,  Colonel  White,  Colonel  Grover,  and 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  others.  We  placed  them  on 
board  the  Sioux  City  with  a  guard,  and  dispatched 
them  to  St.  Louis.  After  administering  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  our  prisoners  we  released  them. 

As  the  rebels  were  recovering  from  their  alarm, 
and  beginning  to  surround  us  in  force,  we  evacuated 
Lexington  after  holding  it  thirty-six  hours.  As  soon 
as  the  rebels  were  satisfied  of  our  departure,  they 
attacked  our  deserted  camp  with  great  energy.  We 
then  proceeded  to  Warrensburg,  making  a  few  cap- 
tures on  our  route.  The  evening  of  our  arrival  at 
Warrensburg  we  easily  repulsed  a  Blight  attack,  and, 
by  threatening  to  burn  the  town  if  again  attacked, 
remained  two  days  unmolested. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  and  are  now  en 
route  to  Stockton.  Among  the  interesting  articles 
taken  at  Lexington  were  Price's  ambulance,  Colonel 
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Mulligan's  saddle,  and  the  flag  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  you. 

[The  flag  is  the  State  flag  of  Missouri,  which  Clai- 
borne P.  Jackson  stole  from  Jefferson  City  some 
months  ago.] 

I  have  no  casualties  to  report,  and  my  men  are 
all  in  good  health,  anxious  for  further  service.  I 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  faithfulness  of  the 
officers  and  men  detailed  on  this  service,  from  Colo- 
nel Ellis'  First  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  of  the  Irish 
dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  Naughton. 

Very  respectfully,  FRANK  J.  WHITE, 

Major  and  A.  D.  C,  Commanding  First  Squadron 

Prairie  Scouts. 


ABILITY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  TO  SUS- 
TAIN A  STATE  OF  WAR. 

In  chapter  II.  Division  V.  (pages  242-47)  we  give 
facts  and  figures  bearing  upon  our  ability  as  a  na- 
tion to  sustain  the  burdens  of  war.  Below  will  be 
'found  interesting  and  valuable  matter  directed  to 
the  same  end.  It  represents  the  views  which  pre- 
vailed quite  generally  in  commercial  circles  of  the 
North — being  the  European  circular  of  an  eminent 
New  York  Commission  House  for  September,  1861. 

The  great  theme,  at  the  present  time,  of  foreign- 
ers, particularly  Englishmen,  is  the  vast  debt  the 
United  States  are  contracting  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion. They  confidently  predicted  the  money 
could  not  be  raised  on  loans.  Driven  from  this  po- 
sition, they  are  equally  loud  in  assertions  that  our 
People  will  not  be  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Government ; 
that  they  have  not  that  docility  which  belongs  to 
those  of  the  old  world,  who  patiently  bear  whatever 
load  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  We  have  so  long 
been  without  a  National  debt,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  the  systematic  outcry  of  the  British 
Press,  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  our 
credit  in  European  markets,  should  have  created 
some  anxiety  in  reference  to  this  matter  among  our- 
selves. Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  that  may 
be  created,  say  $500,000,000,  can  be  easily  met  from 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  with  such  as  we  can 
add,  without  imposing  burdens  that  will  be  com- 
plained of  or  really  felt. 

A  debt  of  $500,000,000  is  not  one-fifth  so  large  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  and  not  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  than  our  people  have 
twice  contracted  and  twice  paid.  Upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  debt  assumed  was  $80,- 
000,000.  The  population  of  the  country  was  3,900,- 
000.  This  sum  exceeded  $20  per  head.  At  that 
time  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  its  means  for 


the  payment  of  taxes,  did  not  equal  a  tenth  of  those 
at  present  possessed  by  our  people.  It  had  been 
exhausted  by  long  wars  which  had  desolated  nearly 
every  portion  of  it.  It  was  without  commerce  and 
without  manufactures,  while  at  that  time  there  was 
hardly  any  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  products 
of  its  agriculture.  It  was  previous  to  the  use  of 
steam  or  of  labor-saving  machines,  or  of  any  con- 
siderable division  of  labor  on  which  wealth  is  based. 
The  population  were  widely  scattered,  without  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  were  almost  solely  engrossed 
in  providing  for  their  daily  wants.  The -expenses 
and  revenues  of  Government  were  on  a  correspond- 
ing scale.  The  total  expenses  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  fourteen  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  exclusive  of  payments  of  interest  on 
the  National  Debt,  were  $53,372,478.  and  the  year- 
ly average  $3,812,391,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  small  sum  taxed  the  industries  of  the  country 
mech  more  severely  than  ten  times  the  amount,  in 
ratio  to  the  population,  would  at  the  present  day. 
Yet  the  debt  was  gradually  reduced  till  it  was  only 
$45,000,000  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812, 
when  it  was  swelled  to  $127,000,009  in  1816.  The 
population  of  the  country  at  that  time  being  about 
8,500,000,  the  rate  per  head  was  $15.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country,  the 
payment  of  the  debt  was  immediately  commenced, 
and  fully  consummated  in  1825. 

A  National  Debt  not  exceeding,  per  head,  those 
twice  contracted  and  paid  by  our  people,  is  no  cause 
for  alarm.  But  since  the  creation  and  payment  of 
these,  the  wealth  of  our  people  has  increased,  prob- 
ably in  tenfold  greater  ratio  than  that  of  their  popu- 
lation. The  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the 
several  States,  for  taxation,  iu  1850,  equalled  $5,- 
989,152,771;  in  1860,  $11,296,306,942  — an  increase 
of  nearly  100  per  cent.;  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  same  time  was  35  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
the  former  has  been  in  threefold  ratio  to  the  latter, 
from  the  effect  of  the  new  agencies  that  man  is  con- 
stantly summoning  to  his  aid.  The  locomotive  en- 
ginesin  the  United  States  are  now  performing  the 
labor  of  50,000,000  horses.  The  machinery  brought 
into  use  since  1816  in  this  country  is  equal  to  the 
labor  of  500,000,000  men.  In  effect,  the  productive 
capacity  and  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  as 
if  the  population  of  the  country  had  gone  up  to 
hundreds  of  millions  instead  of  31,500,000. 

This  statement  strikingly  ilfustrates  our  increased 
means,  and  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  extent  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country,  which  is  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  application  of  steam  to  lo- 
comotion, and  which  has  been  almost  wholly  created 
since  1816.    The  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads 
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cf  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  18G9  was  3,716,720 
tons,  worth,  at  the  very  low  valuation  of  $100  per 
ton  $371  572,600.  The  tonnage  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  Erie  and  New  York  Central  Railroads  for 
i860  were  6,767,736  tons,  worth  at  least  $676,773,600 
— making  an  internal  commerce  foi  the  two  States 
alone,  exceeding  $1,000,000,000  in  value,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  created  since  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1824.  Other  portions  of  the 
country  show  a  still  greater  relative  progress,  as 
their  public  works  have  not  only  been  constructed, 
but  their  population  supplied  within  the  last  forty 
years.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  31,500 
miles  of  railroad,  that  have  cost  $1,254,000,  and 
5,131  miles  of  canal,  that  have  cost  $2,000,000,000. 
The  loyal  States  have  23,000  miles  of  railroad,  cost- 
ing 000,000,000,  and  5,000  miles  of  canal,  costing 
$200,000,000.  If  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
public  works  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  with 
a  mileage  of  5170  miles,  is  equal  to  $1,000,000,000, 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  loyal  States,  with  a  rail- 
road and  canal  mileage  of  23,500  miles,  must  surely 
amount  to  a  sum  twice  as  large,  or  $200,000,000. 
********* 
In  the  United  States  we  have,  since  the  War  of 
1812,  had  only  two  sources  ot  National  Income — 
customs  and  lands.  The  income  from  the  latter  has 
never  paid  the  cost  of  their  management  and  the 
annuities  to  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  from  whom 
they  were  purchased.  Customs  duties  in  England 
are  less  than  one-third  of  tlie  revenues.  We  have 
only  to  adopt  the  example  of  that  country  to  swell 
ours  to  five  times  their  ordinary  amounts.  The  eco- 
nomy of  our  Government  has  kept  our  expenditures 
to  one-sixth  those  of  Great  Britain.  We  can  raise 
an  equal  sum  with  a  similar  system,  and  a  larger 
one,  as  labor,  which  pays  the  revenues  of  both  coun- 
tries, is  vastly  more  productive  in  the  United  States 
than  that  country.  That  our  people  will  not  readily 
submit  to  any  burdens  necessary  to  put  down  tltt; 
rebellion,  is  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption.  The 
economic  working  of  their  institutions,  with  the 
marvellous  material  progress  under  them,  has 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  with  an  affection  which 
people  of  other  countries  cannot  appreciate.  In 
England  the  annual  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  exceeds  $12  per  head.  In  this 
country  they  have  averaged  less  than  $2  per  head. 
Upon  the  return  of  peace  they  will  not  probably 
exceed  $100,000,000.  This  sum  will  not  call  for 
more  than  $3  per  head.  A  rate  per  head  equal  to 
that  paid  by  the  people  of  New  York  for  municipal 
and  State  purposes,  would  produce  $450,000,000 ;  or 
a  rate  equal  to  that  assessed  upon  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  city,  $550,000,000 ;  a  sum  exceeding 
considerably  twice  the  probable  expenditure  of  the 
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Federal  Government  upon  a  peace  footing.  For 
such  expenditures,  we  have  the  customs'  revenue, 
estimated  to  produce  $50,000,000  ;  a  direct  tax  of 
$20,000,000,  and  an  income  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  all 
incomes  over  $800  annually.  These  sources  should 
produce  very  nearly  the  amount  required,  without 
resorting  to  excise  or  stamps,  or  other  internal  tax- 
es. The  increased  burdens  will  hardly  be  percept- 
ible. The  rapid  increase  of  our  population  daily 
lightens  previous  burdens.  The  increase  for  the 
past  decade  was  equal  to  $800,000  yearly.  For  the 
next  it  will  exceed  $1,000,000,  proving  most  fully  the 
remark  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  late  letter  to 
our  President,  that  the  movement  of  the  United 
States  is  upon  the  ascending  scale.  When  their  re- 
sources and  future  is  fully  appreciated,  we  can  pre- 
dict a  price  for  their  securities  which  shall  place 
them  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  stable  Euro- 
pean Governments,  and  far  higher  than  their  previ- 
ous customary  range. 


FLAG  OFFICER  MERVINE'S  OFFICIAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  IN  PENSACOLA  HAR- 
BOR, OF  THE  PRIVATEER  JUDAH. 

United  States  Flagship  Colorado,  ) 
Off  Fort  Pickens,  Sept.  15th,  18G1.  j 
Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  boat 
expedition  was  fitted  out  from  this  ship  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  instant,  consisting  of  the  first  launch,  and 
first,  second  and  third  cutters,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenants  Russell,  Sprotson,  Blake,  aud  Mid- 
shipman Steece,  respectively,  assisted  by  Captain 
Reynolds,  of  the  marines,  Assistant  Surgeon  Ken- 
nedy, Assistant  Engineer  White,  Gunner  Horton, 
aud  Midshipmen  Forrest  aud  Higginson.  The  whole 
force  detailed  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  men, 
officers,  sailors  aud  marines.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  destruction  of  a  schooner  which 
lay  off  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  supposed  to  be 
fitting  out  as  a  privateer,  and  the  spiking  of  a  gun 
in  battery,  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  yard. 

The  moyements  of  the  schooner  had  been  assidu- 
ously watched  for  several  days  and  nights,  and  I 
deemed  it  so  morally  certain  that  she  was  intended 
for  a  privateer,  that  I  determined  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  destroy  her,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fear- 
ful odds  which  would  have  to  be  encountered.  Lieu- 
tenant Russell  had  charge  of  the  expedition,  and, 
with  Lieutenant  Blake,  was  to  attack  the  vessel, 
while  Lieutenant  Sprocton  and  Midshipman  Steece 
spiked  the  guns. 

The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
inst.,  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  The  schooner, 
named  the  Judah,  was  found  moored  to  the  wharf, 
under  the  protection  of  a  battery  and  field  piece, 
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and  to  be  armed  with  a  pivot  and  four  broadside 
guns.  Her  crew  were  on  her,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive our  forces,  pouring  in  a  volley  of  musketry  as 
the  boat  neared  the  vessel.  A  desperate  resistance 
was  made  from  the  decks  of  the  schooner,  but  her 
men  were  driven  off  on  to  the  wharf  by  our  board- 
ers, where  they  rallied  and  were  joined  by  the  guard, 
and  kept  up  a  continued  fire  upon  our  men. 

In  the  meantime  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire  in  seve- 
ral places.  That  which  finally  consumed  her  was 
lighted  in  the  cabin  by  Assistant  Engineer  White, 
and  a  coal  heaver,  Patrick  Driscoll,  who  went  as  a 
volunteer.  She  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
has  since,  while  burning,  been  set  free  from  her 
moorings,  and  has  drifted  down  opposite  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, where  she  sunk. 

Of  the  party  assigned  to  the  spiking  of  the  gun, 
only  Lieutenaut  Sprostou  and  Gunner  Hortou  were 
able,  after  considerable  search,  to  find  it ;  the  party 
becoming  separated  in  the  darkness.  No  opposition 
was  made  to  their  landing;  Midshipman  Steece,  with 
his  command,  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  those  on  the 
schooner,  where  he  performed  valuable  service. 
Very  fortunately,  culy  one  man  was  found  in  charge 
of  the  gun,  and  he  immediately  levelled  his  piece  at 
Lieutenant  Sproston,  but  was  shot  down  by  Gunner 
Horton  before  he  could  obtain  certain  aim.  Both 
pieces  exploded  simultaneously.  The  gun,  which 
was  found  to  be  a  ten  inch  columbiad,  was  immedi- 
ately spiked,  and,  bringing  off  its  tompion,  these 
two  officers  returned  to  their  boat. 

The  work  proposed  having  been  well  and  tho- 
roughly done,  in  tbe  short  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  yard — re- 
ported by  deserters  as  over  one  thousand  strong — 
being  aroused,  our  boats  pulled  away,  and  rallying 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  fired  six  charges 
of  cannister  from  their  howitzers  into  the  yard,  with 
what  result  it  is  impossible  to  say. ,  Three  of  the 
enemy  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and  our  offi- 
cers are  confident  the  number  is  much  larger.  The 
boats  then  returned  to  the  ship,  arriving  there  about 
daylight. 

But,  sir,  I  am  grieved  to  report  this  brilliant  affair 
was  not  unattended  by  loss  on  our  side.  I  have  to 
report  as  killed  by  shots  from  the  crosstrees  of  the 
schooner,  while  the  boats  were  approaching,  Boat- 
swain's Mate  Charles  H.  Lamphere,  and  John  R. 
Herring,  seaman  and  captain  of  the  howitzer,  two  of 
the  best  men  in  our  ship,  and  marine  John  Smith — 
the  first  man  to  board  the  schooner,  and  who  be- 
haved most  gallantly — who  was,  by  a  sad  mistake, 
having  lost  his  distingaishing  mark,  killed  by  one  of 
our  own  men.  We  have  wounded,  probably  mor- 
tally, seamen  R.  Clark  and  E.  K.  Osborn  ;  severely, 
nine  other  seamen.     Captain  Reynolds  received  a 


severe  contusion  on  his  shoulder,  and  Midshipman 
Higginson  had  the  end  of  his  thumb  shot  off.  Lieu- 
tenants Russell  and  Blake  had  narrow  escapes,  the 
flesh  of  each  being  grazed  by  one  or  more  musket 
balls. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  select  individual  instances 
of  bravery  or  daring  where  all  believed  so  gallantly. 
The  officers  unite  in  giving  great  credit  to  the  cool 
ness  and  bravery  with  which  they  were  supported 
by  the  men,  and  the  latter  have  learned  to  look  with 
new  pride  and  confidence  on  the  former.  The  ma- 
rines, especially,  seem  to  have  sustained  the  repu- 
tation borne  by  that  branch  of  the  service,  as  they 
receive  encomiums  from  all  sides.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Kennedy  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the 
care  of  the  wounded.  Assistant  Engineer  White 
brought  down  from  the  crosstrees  of  the  schooner 
a  man  who  had  been  seen  to  fire  upon  the  boats, 
killing  him  instantly.  I  enclose,  herewith,  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  engaged  in  the  affair,  with  the  names 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  each  boat. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  MERV1NE, 

Flag  Officer  Commanding  Gulf  Blockade  Squadron. 


THE  KENTUCKY  SECESSION  ORDINANCE  AND 
PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  ORDINANCE. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  created 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was  declared 
by  the  framers  thereof  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  was  intended  to  limit,  and  did  expressly 
limit,  the  powers  of  said  Government  to  certain  gen- 
eral specified  purposes,  and  did  expressly  reserve 
to  the  States  and  people  all  other  powers  whatever, 
and  the  President  and  Congress  have  treated  this 
supreme  law  of  the  Union  with  contempt,  and 
usurped  to  themselves  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  the  people, 
against  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  have  thus  substituted  for  the  highest  forms  of 
rational  liberty  and  Constitutional  Government  a 
central  despotism,  founded  upon  the  ignorant  pre- 
judices of  the  masses  of  Northern  society,  and  in- 
stead of  giving  protection,  with  the  Constitution,  to 
the  people  of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  have  turn- 
ed loose  upon  them  the  unrestrained  and  raging 
passions  of  mobs  and  fanatics  ;  and  because  we  now 
seek  to  hold  our  liberties,  our  property,  our  homes 
and  our  families,  under  the  protection  of  the  reserv- 
ed powers  of  the  States,  have  blockaded  our  ports, 
invaded  our  soil  and  waged  war  upon  our  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  us  to  their  will. 

And  whereas,  our  own  honor  and  our  duty  to  pos- 
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tcrity  demand  that  we  shall  not  relinquish  our  own 
liberty,  and  shall  not  abandon  the  rights  of  our  de- 
scendants and  the  world  to  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  Constitutional  Government;  therefore, 

Be  it  ordained.  That  we  do  hereby  forever  sever 
our  connection  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  we  do  hereby 
declare  Kentucky  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
State,  clothed  with  all  the  power  to  fix  her  own  des- 
tiny and  to  secure  her  own  rights  and  liberties. 

And  whereas.  The  majority  of  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  have  violated  their  most  solemn  pledges 
made  before  the  election,  and  deceived  and  betray- 
ed the  people  ;  have  abandoned  the  position  of  neu- 
trality assumed  by  themselves  and  the  people,  and 
invited  into  the  State  the  organized  armies  of  Lin- 
coln ;  have  abdicated  the  Government  in  favor  of 
the  military  despotism  which  they  have  placed 
around  themselves,  but  cannot  control,  and  have 
abandoned  the  duty  of  shielding  the  citizen  with 
their  protection  ;  have  thrown  upon  our  people  and 
the  State  the  horrors  and  ravages  of  war,  instead  of 
attempting  to  preserve  the  peace  ;  and  have  voted 
men  and  money  for  the  war  waged  by  the  North  for 
the  destruction  of  our  constitutional  rights  ;  have 
violated  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution  by 
borrowing  five  millions  of  money  for  the  support  of 
the  war  without  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  have  per- 
mitted the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our  citizens, 
and  transferred  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Executive  to  a  military  commission  of  partisans  ; 
have  seen  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended  with- 
out an  effort  for  its  preservation,  and  permitted  our 
people  to  be  driven  in  exile  from  their  homes  ;  have 
subjected  our  property  to  confiscation,  and  our  per- 
sons to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  as  felons, 
because  we  may  choose  to  take  part  in  a  contest  for 
civil  liberty  and  Constitutional  Government,  against 
a  sectional  majority  waging  war  against  the  people 
and  institutions  of  fifteen  States  of  the  old  Federal 
Union,  and  have  done  all  these  things  deliberately, 
against  the  warnings  and  voices  of  the  Governor  and 
the  solemn  remonstrances  of  the  minority  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  ;  therefore, 

Be  it  further  ordained.  That  the  unconstitutional 
edicts  of  a  factious  majority  of  a  Legislature,  thus 
false  to  their  pledges,  their  honor  and  their  inter- 
ests, are  not  law,  and  that  such  a  Government  is  un- 
worthy of  the  support  of  a  brave  and  free  people, 
and  we  do  hereby  declare  that  the  people  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  said  Government,  and 
have  the  right  to  establish  any  Government,  which 
to  them  may  seem  best  adapted  to  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

PLAN   OF   PROVISIONAL   GOVERNMENT. 

Section  1.  The  supreme  Executive  and  Legislative 


power  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  this  Com- 
monwealth hereby  established,  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Governor  and  ten  Councilmen,  one  from  each  of  the 
present  Congressional  districts,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business  :  the 
Governor  and  Councilmen  to  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tins  Convention,  in  such  manner  as  this  Con- 
vention may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  and  Council  are  hereby  in- 
vested with  full  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to 
effect  the  object  contemplated  by  the  formation  of 
the  Government.  They  shall  have  full  control  of  the 
army  and  namy  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the 
militia  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  No  law  shall  be  passed,  or  act  done,  or 
appointment  made,  either  civil  or  military,  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  except  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  Council  and  approval  of 
the  Governor,  except  as  hereinafter  specially  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  guberna- 
torial office,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation  or  any 
other  cause,  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  a 
Governor,  and  his  successor,  who  shall  not,  how- 
ever, be  a  member  of  their  body. 

Sec.  5.  The  Council  hereby  established  shall  con- 
sist of  one  person  selected  from  each  Congressional 
district  in  the  State,  to  be  chosen  by  this  Conven- 
tion, who  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  from 
any  cause  from  the  district  in  which  such  vacancy 
shall  occur. 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  pass  any 
acts  which  they  may  deem  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberty  and  the  protection  of  our 
rights,  and  such  acts,  when  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor, shall  become  law,  and  as  such,  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  7.  The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  appoint 
all  judicial  and  executive  and  other  officers  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  protection 
of  society,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
now  existing,  who  shall  continue  in  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  until  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Government. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Council,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  said  Confederate  States,  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  all  respects  with  the  other  States 
of  said  Confederacy. 

Sec.  9.  Three  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
by  this  Convention  to  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  with  power  to  negotiate 
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and  treat  with  said  Confederate  States  for  the  earli- 
est practicable  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Gov- 
ernment of  said  Confederate  States  of  America,  who 
shall  report  the  result  of  their  mission  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  of  this  Provisional  Government,  for 
such  future  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  ; 
and  should  less  than  the  full  number  attend,  such  as 
may  attend  may  conduct  such  negotiation. 

Sec.  10.  So  soon  as  an  election  can  be  held,  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
the  Provisional  Government  shall  provide  for  the  as- 
sembling of  a  Convention  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Permanent  Government.  Said  Convention 
shall  consist  jof  one  hundred  delegates,  one  from 
each  representative  district  in  the  State,  except  the 
counties  of  Mason  and  Kenton,  each  of  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  delegates. 

Sec.  11.  An  Auditor  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provisional  Government,  whose  du- 
ties shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  give 
bond,  with  sufficient  security,  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Sec.  12.  The  following  oath  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Governor,  members  of  the  council,  judges  and  all 
other  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  may  be  com- 
missioned and  appointed  by  this  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment : 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  in 

the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  upon  my  honor, 
that  I  will  observe  aud  obey  all  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky,  so  help 
me  God. 

Sec.  13.  The  Governor  shall  receive  as  his  salary, 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  aud  the  Council- 
men  five  dollars  per  diem  while  in  session,  and  the 
salary  of  the  other  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  Kentucky 
not  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  this  Convention  and 
the  establishment  of  this  Government,  and  the  laws 
which  may  be  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, shall  be  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  the  Governor  and  Council  shall 
have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States 
for  the  admission  of  this  State  into  the  Confederate 
Government,  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  elect 
two  Senators  and  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of 
members  of  theHouse  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Sec.  16.  The  Provisional  Government,  hereby  es- 
tablished, shall  be  located  at  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  have 
power  to  meet  at  any  other  place  that  they  may 
consider  appropriate. 

Done  at  Russelville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  this 
20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1861 


THE  BRITISH  MINISTER'S  REMONSTRANCE 
AGAINST  THE  ARREST  OP  BRITISH  SUB- 
JECTS.   MR.  SEWARD'S  SPIRITED  REPLY. 

LOKD  LYONS  TO  MR.  SEWARD. 

Washington,  Oct.  14th,  1861. 

Sir:  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  milch  con- 
cerned to  find  that  two  British  subjects,  Mr.  Patrick 
and  Mr.  Rahming,  had  been  subjected  to  arbitrai-y 
arrest;  and  although  they  had  learned  from  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  me  that  Mr.  Patrick  had  been 
released,  they  could  not  but  regard  the  matter  as 
one  requiring  their  very  serious  consideration. 
1  Her  Majesty's  Government  perceive  that  when 
British  subjects,  as  well  as  American  citizens,  are 
arrested,  they  are  immediately  transferred  to  a  mil- 
itary prison,  and  that  the  military  authorities  refuse 
to  pay  obedience  to  a  writ  of  iiabeas  corpus. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  conceive  that  this 
practice  is  directly  opposed  to  the  maxim  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  willing,  however, 
to  make  every  allowance  for  the  hard  necessities  of 
a  time  of  internal  trouble  ;  and  they  would  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  ordinary  securities  of  personal 
liberty  had  been  temporarily  suspended  ;  nor  would 
they  have  complained  if  British  subjects  falling  un- 
der suspicion  had  suffered  from  the  consequences  of 
that  suspension. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  Congress  has  sanction- 
ed in  this  respect  any  departure  from  the  due  course 
of  law  :  and  it  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  have  advised  her  Majesty's 
Governmant  that  the  arbitrary  arrests  of  British  sub-  [ 
jects  are  illegal. 

So  far  as  appears  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  exercis- 
es, upon  the  reports  of  spies  and  informers,  the 
power  of  depriving  British  subjects  of  their  liberty, 
of  retaining  them  in  prison,  or  liberating  them  by 
his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  regard  this 
despotic  and  arbitrary  power  as  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  at  variance 
with  the  treaties  of  amity  existing  between  the  two 
nations,  and  as  tending  to  prevent  the  resort  of 
British  subjects  to  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  industry. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  therefore  felt 
bound  to  instruct  me  to  remonstrate  against  such 
irregular  proceedings,  and  to  say  that,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  authority  of  Congress  is  necessary  in  order 
to  justify  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
British  subjects. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  highest  con- 
sideration, your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

LYONS. 
The  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  &c. 

mr.  seward  to  lord  lyons. 

Department  of  State,  | 
Washington,  Oct.  14th,  1861.         j 

My  Lord:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your 
krdship's  note  of  the  present  date. 

In  that  paper  you  inform  me  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  much  concerned  to  find  that  two  British 
subjects,  Mr.  Patrick  and  Mr.  Rahming,  have  been 
brought  under  arbitrary  arrest,  and  that  although 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  been  advised  by  you  of 
the  release  of  Mr.  Patrick,  yet  they  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  matter  as  requiring  the  very  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  Government. 

You  further  inform  me  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment perceive  that  when  British  subjects,  as  well  as 
American  citizens,  are  arrested,  they  are  transfer- 
red to  a  military  prison,  and  that  the  military  au- 
thorities refuse  to  pay  obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

You  add  that  her  Majesty's  Government  conceive 
that  this  practice  is  directly  opposed  to  the  maxim 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  property  or  liberty, 
without  due  process  of  law.  You  then  observe  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  are  nevertheless  willing 
to  make  every  allowance  for  the  hard  necessities  of 
internal  trouble,  and  they  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised if  the  ordinary  securities  of  personal  liberty 
had  been  temporarily  suspended,  nor  would  they 
have  complained  if  British  subjects,  falling  under 
suspicion,  had  suffered  from  the  consequences  of 
such  suspension,  but  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
Congress  has  sanctioned,  in  this  respect,  any  de- 
parture from  the  course  of  law,  and  it  is  in  these 
circumstances  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
have  advised  her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  ar- 
rests of  British  subjects  are  illegal. 

You  remark  further,  that  so  far  as  appears  to  her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  United  States  examines,  upon  the  reports  of 
spies,  and  assumes  the  power  of  depriving  British 
subjects  of -their  liberty  or  liberating  them  by  his 
own  will  and  pleasure  ;  and  you  inform  me  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  regard  this  des- 
potic and  arbitrary  power  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  at  variance 
with  the  treaties  of  amity  existing  between  the  two 
nations,  and  as  tending  to  prevent  the  resort  of 
British  subjects  to  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  industry.  You  conclude  with  informing 
me  that  upon  these  grounds  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  felt  bound  to  instrnctyou  to  remonstrate 


against  such  irregular  proceedings,  and  to  say  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  authority  of  Congress  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  justify  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  British  subjects. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  two  persons  named  in 
your  note  are  as  follows  : 

Communications  from  the  regular  police  of  the 
country  to  the  Executive  at  Washington  showed 
that  disloyal  persons  in  the  State  of  Alabama  were 
conducting  treasonable  correspondence  with  con- 
federates, British  subjects  and  American  citizens,  in 
Europe,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal 
Union  by  armed  forces  actually  in  the  field  and  be- 
sieging the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  A  portion 
of  this  correspondence  which  was  intercepted  was 
addressed  to  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Patrick,  brokers, 
long  established  and  doing  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  it  appealed  that  this  firm  had  a  branch 
at  Mobile;  that  the  partner,  Smith,  is  a  disloyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope when  the  treasonable  papers  were  sent  from 
Mobile,  addressed  through  the  house  of  Smith  & 
Patrick,  in  New  York.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, William  Patrick  was  arrested  and  committed 
into  military  custody  at  Fort  Lafayette,  by  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressed to  the  police  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
These  proceedings  took  place  on  the  2»th  of  Au- 
gust last. 

Representations  were  thereupon  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  friends  of  Mr.  Patrick,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  notwithstanding  his  associations  he  was 
personally  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  treasonable  nature  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  was  being  carried  on  through 
the  mercantile  house  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Directions  were  thereupon  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  a  proper  agent  to  inquire  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  facts  thus  presented,  and  this  inquiry 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  their  truth.  Mr. 
William  Patrick  was  thereupon  promptly  released 
from  custody  bv  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  release  occurred  on  the  13th  day  of  September 
last. 

On  the  2d  day  of  September  the  Superintendent 
of  Police  in  the  city  of  New  York  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  telegraph,  that  he  had  under  ar- 
rest J.  C.  Rahming,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Nas- 
sau, where  he  had  attempted  to  induce  the  owners 
of  the  schooner  Arctic  to  take  cannon  to  Wilming- 
ton, iu  North  Carolina,  for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  and 
inquired  what  he  should  do  with  the  prisoner.  J. 
C.  Rahming  was  thereupon  committed  into  military 
custody  at  Fort  Lafayette,  under  a  mandate  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  This  commitment  was 
made  on  the  2d  day  of  September,     On  the  Nth  day 
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of  that  month  the  prisoner,  after  due  inquiry  was 
released  from  custody,  011  his  executing  a  bond  in 
the  penalty  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  a  condition  that  he  should  thereafter  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  do  no  act  hos- 
tile or  injurious  to  them,  while  remaining  under  their 
protection. 

I  have  to  regret  that,  after  so  long  an  official  in- 
tercourse between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  necessary  cow 
to  inform  her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  all  executive 
proceedings,  whether  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  are,  unless  disavowed  or  re- 
voked by  the  President,  proceedings  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  announce  to  the 
British  Government  now  that  an  insurrection,  at- 
tended by  civil  aud  even  social  war,  was  existing  in 
the  United  States  when  the  proceedings  which  1 
have  thus  related  took  place.  But  it  does  seem  ne- 
cessary to  state,  for  the  information  of  that  Govern- 
ment, that  Congress  is  by  theXJonstitution  invested 
with  no  executive  power  or  responsibility  whatever, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  invested 
with  the  whole  executive  power  uf  the  Government, 
and  charged  with  the  supreme  direction  of  all  muni- 
cipal or  ministerial  civil  agents,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union,  and  that, 
invested  with  those  ample  powers,  he  is  charged  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  with  the  absolute  duty  of 
suppressing  insurrection,  as  well  as  preventing  and 
repelling  invasion,  and  that  for  these  purposes  he 
constitutionally  exercises  the  right  of  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  whenever  and  whereso- 
ever and  in  whatsoever  extent  the  public  safety, 
endangered  by  treason  or  invasion  in  arms,  in  his 
judgment  requires. 

The  proceedings  of  which  the  British  Government 
complain,  were  taken  upon  information  conveyed 
to  the  President  by  legal  police  authorities  of  the 
country,  aud  they  were  not  instituted  until  after  he 
had  suspended  the  great  writ  of  freedom  in  just  the 
extent  that,  in  view  of  the  perils  of  the  State,  he 
deemed  necessary.  For  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion he,  as  well  as  his  advisers,  among  whom  are 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
responsible  by  law  before  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal of  the  republic,  and  amenable  also  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen  and  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world. 

A  candid  admission  contained  in  your  letter  re- 
lieves me  of  any  necessity  for  showing  that  the  two 
persons  named  therein  were  neither  known  nor  sup- 
posed to  be  British  subjects  when  the  proceedings 
occurred,  and   that  in  every  case   subjects  of  her 


Majesty  residing  in  the  United  States,  and  under 
their  protection,  are  treated  during  the  present 
troubles  in  the  same  manner  and  with  no  greater  or 
less  rigor  than  American  citizens. 

The  military  prison  which  was  used  for  the  tem- 
porary detention  of  the  suspected  parties  is  a  fort, 
constructed  and  garrisoned  for  the  public  defense. 
The  military  officer  charged  with  their  custody  has 
declined  to  pay  obedience  to  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus ;  but  the  refusal  was  made  in  obedience  to  an 
express  direction  of  the  President,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the-  United  States.  Al- 
though it  is  not  very  important,  it  certainly  is  not 
entirely  irrelevant,  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, no  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  attempted  to  be 
served,  or  was  even  sued  out  or  applied  for,  in  be- 
half of  either  of  the  persons  named ;  although  in  a 
case  not  dissimilar  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  is- 
issued  out  in  favor  of  another  British  subject,  and 
was  disobeyed  by  direction  of  the  President. 

The  British  Government  have  candidly  conceded, 
in  the  remonstrance  before  me,  that  even  in  this 
country,  so  remarkable  for  so  long  an  enjoyment  by 
its  people  of  the  highest  immunities  of  personal 
freedom,  war,  and  especially  civil  war,  cannot  be 
conducted  exclusively  in  the  forms  and  with  the  di- 
latory remedies  provided  by  municipal  laws  which 
are  adequate  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  in 
a  time  of  peace.  Treason  always  operates,  if  possi- 
ble, by  surprise,  and  prudence  and  humanity  there- 
fore equally  require  that  violence  concocted  in  se- 
cret shall  be  prevented,  if  practicable,  by  unusual 
and  vigorous  precaution.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
inconveniences  which  result  from  the  practice  of 
such  precaution,  embarrassing  communities  in  so- 
cial life,  and  affecting,  perhaps,  trade  and  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  But  the  American 
people,  after  having  tried  in  every  way  to  avert 
civil  war,  have  accepted  it  at  last  as  a  stern  neces- 
sity. The  chief  interest,  while  it  lasts,  is  not  the 
enjoyments  of  society,  or  the  profits  of  trade,  but 
the  saving  of  the  national  life.  That  life  saved,  all 
the  other  blessings  which  attend  it  will  speedily  re- 
turn, with  greater  assurance  of  continuance  than 
ever  before.  The  safety  of  the  whole  people  has 
become,  in  the  present  emergency,  the  supreme 
law,  and  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  exist,  all  classes 
of  society  equally,  the  denizen  and  the  citizen, 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  measures  which  that  law 
prescribes.  This  Government  does  not  question  the 
learning  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  British  Crown, 
or  the  justice  of  the  deference  which  her  Majestj 
pays  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  hardly  expect  that  the  President  will  ac 
cept  their  explanations  of  the    Constitution   of  the 
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United  States,  especially  when  the  Constitution, 
thus  expounded,  would  leave  upon  him  the  sole  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  of  suppressing  the  existing 
insurrection,  while  it  would  transfer  to  Congress  the 
most  material  and  indispensable  power  to  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  these  explana- 
tions rind  no  real  support  in  the  letter,  much  less  in 
the  spirit,  of  the  Constitution  itself.  He  must  be 
allowed,  therefore,  to  prefer  and  be  governed  by 
the  view  of  our  organic  national  law  which,  while  it 
will  enable  him  to  execute  his  great  trust  with  com- 
plete success,  receives  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  our  p'li  country,  and  is  sustained  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  people  for  whom  alone 
that  Constitution  was  established. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  your 
lordship  a  renewed  assurance  of  my  very  high  con- 
sideration. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lokd  Lyons,  &c. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  CONVENTION  TO 
SUGGEST  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  STATE 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  Virginia  State  Convention  reassembled  in 
Richmond,  November  19th,  1861.  In  its  former  ses- 
sion it  adopted  (May  1st,  1861)  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  lies<dved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  members  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Convention,  at  its  ad- 
journed session,  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
Virginia  as  may  be  neceesaiy  and  proper  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances." 

Before  reassembling  in  November,  the  Committee 
through  its  Chairman,  Sandy  Stuart,  (once  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  submitted  its  majority  report  of 
which  the  following  extracts  are  the  material  por- 
tions : 

"  Governments  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property  ;  and  any  system 
must  be  radically  defective  which  does  not  give 
ample  security  to  both.  The  great  interests  of 
every  community  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
cf  labor  and  capital,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  society  that  the  proper  equilibrium  should 
be  established  between  these  important  elements. 
The  undue  predominance  of  either  must  eventually 
prove  destructive  of  the  social  system.  Capital  be- 
longs to  the  few — labor  to  the  many.  In  these  sys- 
tems in  which  capital  has  the  ascendency,  the  Gov- 
ernment must,  to  some  extent,  partake  of  an  oligar- 
chy, whilst  in  those  in  which  labor  is  predominant, 
the  tendency  is  to  what  Mr.  John  Randolph  graphic- 
ally described  as  '  the  despotism  of  king  numbers.' 


It  is  the  office  of  enlightened  statesmanship  to  se- 
cure to  each  its  appropriate  influence,  but  to  give 
the  absolute  control  to  neither. 

"  The  political  condition  of  the  Northern  States 
presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  evils  incidi  at 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  element  of  labor  In 
the  early  periods  of  their  history  these  evils  were 
not  so  apparent  as  they  have  since  become.  Their 
population  was  sparse,  and  the  Western  Territories 
afforded  a  convenient  outlet  for  their  restless  citi- 
zens ;  labor  was  in  demand  at  high  wages;  proper- 
ty was  easily  acquired,  and  consequently  the  lino 
of  demarcation  between  labor  and  capital  was  not 
strictly  drawn,  because  the  laborer  of  to-day  might 
rapidly  become  the  capitalist  of  tomorrow.  Brit 
within  the  last  twenty  years  a  marked  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  North.  Population  has  become 
dense,  and  the  safety-valve  afforded  by  emigration 
to  the  Western  Territories  ha's  been  greatly  ob- 
structed. Wages  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost 
of  subsistence,  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty has  increased.  The  tendency  of  this  new 
condition  of  things  has  been  to  divide  society  into 
two  distinct  classes,  and  to  array  the  one  against 
the  other. 

••  This  tendency  to  a  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  has  already  manifested  itself  in  many  forms, 
comparatively  harmless,  it  is  true,  but  neverthe- 
less clearly  indicative  of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness 
which  must,  in  the  end,  ripen  into  agrariauism. 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  system  of  free  schools,  by 
which  the  children  ol  the  poor  are  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich  ;  in  the  various  forms  of  exemp- 
tion and  homestead  bills  ;  in  the  popular  cry  of 
'lands  tor  the  landless,'  and  '  homes  for  the  home- 
less ;'  in  b'ourierisin  and  communism  ;  in  the  habit- 
ual disregard  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  of 
the  institution  of  matrimony;  and,  more  distinctly, 
in  the  form  of  abolitionism. 

****** 

"  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  no  system  of 
Government  can  afford  permanent  and  effectual  se- 
curity  to  lite,  liberty  and  property,  which  rests  on 
the  basis  of  unlimited  suffrage  and  the  election  of 
officers  of  every  department  of  the  Government  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  tendency  of 
such  a  system  is  to  demoralize  the  masses  ;  to  en- 
courage the  habit  of  office-seeking  ;  to  foster  cor- 
ruption at  the  polls,  and  to  place  unworthy  and  in- 
competent meu  m  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. These,  however,  are  the  vital,  principles  i 
the  social  organization  of  the  North,  and,  as  before 
stated,  their  bitter  fruits  are  already  in  a  course  of 
rapid  development. 

"  In  the  Southern  States  more  conservative  and 
rational  principles  still  prevail.     Tins  is  due  mainly 
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to  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  constitutes  a  par- 
tial restriction  on  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  the 
North  men  of  every  class  and  condition  of  life  are 
entitled  to  vote.  In  the  South,  all  who  are  in  a 
condition  of  servitude  are  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  exercise  of  political  privileges,  and  the  power 
of  the  country  is  wielded  by  the  more  intelligent 
classes,  who  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  society. 

"  Slavery  also  constitutes  an  effectual  barrier 
against  that  tendency  to  antagonism  between  labor 
and  capital  which  exists  in  the  North.  There,  cap- 
ital is  the  casual  employer  of  labor,  and  is  interest- 
ed in  diminishing  its  wages.  Here,  capital  is  the 
owner  of  labor,  and,  naturally,  seeks  to  enhance  its 
rewards. 
******** 

"  Material  changes  seem,  also,  to  be  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  various  classes  of  public 
officers.  Under  the  Constitution,  as  it  now  stands, 
no  discrimination  is  made  in  the  mode  of  choosing 
public  agents,  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  functions  they  have  to  perform.  A 
mistaken  desire  to  propitiate  popular  favor,  rather 
than  a  wise  and  well-considered  purpose  to  give 
security  to  individual  rights,  and  stability  and  dig- 
nity to  the  Government,  seems  to  have  controlled 
the  action  of  the  Convention  of  1S50.  The  selec- 
tion of  almost  every  officer  has  been  referred  to  the 
people,  and  by  shortening  the  official  term,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  officers  are  made  dependent  on  the 
people. 

"  In  determining  the  mode  of  selecting  officers,  it 
seems  to  your  committee  that  some  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  will  be 
required  to  discharge.  No  rule  can  lie  prescribed 
which  will  be  free  from  all  objection,  but  your  com- 
mittee bel'eve  that  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
all  legislative  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  those  who  are  to  fill  executive  or  judicial 
trusts  should  be  chosen  by  intermediate  agents. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  this  distinc- 
tion. Legislation  affects  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  whole  people  collectively. 

"  Hence,  those  who  exercise  legislative  powers 
should  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
and  be  dependent,  for  their  continuance  in  office,  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  But  judicial  and  executive 
officers,  being  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  expound- 
ing and  administering  the  public  will,  as  expressed 
through  the  Legislature,  and  in  applying  law  to  in- 
dividual cases,  have  functions  to  perforin  which  do 
not  concern  the  people  at  large,  and  ought  not  to  be 

affected  by  their  wishes. 
******** 

"  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  much  safer  for  the 


people  to  elect,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law, 
representatives  in  whose  ability,  integrity  and  patri- 
otism they  could  confide,  and  leave  to  them  the 
duty,  not  merely  of  framing  the  laws,  but  also  of 
selecting  the  higher  officers,  to  expound  and  exe- 
cute them." 

This  remarkable  document  was  a  fair  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  the  ruling  class  in  the  South, 
and  of  the  tendencies  of  the  revolution — a  revolu- 
tion not  only  against  the  United  States,  but  against 
the  democratic  principle  of  all  Southern  State  Con- 
stitutions. It  was  one  of  the  secret  purposes  of  this 
"  ruling  class"  to  disfranchise  the  non-property 
holders  of  the  Confederacy.  So  long  as  a  state  of 
war  existed,  it  was  not  policy  to  announce  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  future  Government  of  the  South — 
the  "  poor  whites"  might  rebel.  But  the  Conven- 
tions acted  out  the  principle  of  exclusive  rule,  by 
themselves  appointing  members  of  Congress,  and 
Congress  acted  out  its  exclusive  authority  by  ap- 
poiniing  the  Executive  officers  of  Government. 


PORTIONS  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  WAR'S 
RKPORT  (DECEMBER  2d,  1861)  DISCARDED 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  page  436  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent objected  to  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  that,  the  Secretary  refusing  to  dis- 
card or  to  modify  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  expungement.  The  following  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  document  as  written  by  Mr.  Came- 
ron. See  page  446  for  its  modified  form.  It  may 
here  be  said  that  Mr.  Cameron,  like  Fremont  iu 
Missouri,  and  Hunter  in  South  Carolina,  seemed  to 
err  by  anticipating  the  order  of  administration,  for 
the  President,  upon  the  issue  of  his  succeeding  an- 
nual message  virtually  embraced  all  of  Mr.  Came- 
ron's views  : 

"  It  has  become  a  grave  question  for  determina- 
tion, what  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  abandoned 
by  their  owners  on  the  advance  of  our  troops  into 
the  Southern  territory,  as  in  the  Beaufort  district 
of  South  Carolina.  The  whole  white  population 
therein  is  6,000,  while  the  number  of  negroes  ex- 
ceeds 32,000.  The  panic  which  drove  their  masters 
in  wild  confusion  from  their  homes,  leaves  them  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  soil.  Shall  they,  arm- 
ed by  their  masters,  be  placed  in  the  field  to  fight 
against  us,  or  shall  their  labor  be  continually  em- 
ployed in  reproducing  the  means  for  supporting 
the  armies  of  rebellion  ? 

"  The  war  into  which  this  Government  has  been 
forced  by  rebellious  traitors,  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  repossessing  the  property  violently  and 
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treacherously  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Government,  and  to  reestablish  the  authority  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  places  where  it  is 
opposed  or  overthrown  by  armed  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  Its  purpose  is  to  recover  and  defend 
what  is  justly  its  own. 

'■'  War,  even  between  independent  nations,  is 
made  to  subdue  the  enemy,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
that  enemy,  by  occupying  the  hostile  country,  and 
exercising  dominion  over  all  the  men  and  things 
within  its  territory.  This  being  true  in  respect  to 
independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other,  it  fol- 
lows that  rebels  who  are  laboring  by  force  of  arms 
to  overthrow  a  Government,  justly  bring  upon 
themselves  all  the  consequences  of  war,  and  pro- 
voke the  destruction  merited  by  the  worst  of  crimes. 
That  Government  would  be  false  to  national  trust, 
and  would  justly  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  would  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  effi 
cient  means  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  or  to 
overcome  a  rebellious  and  traitorous  enemy,  by 
sparing  or  protecting  the  property  of  those  who  are 
waging  war  against  it. 

"  The  principal  wealth  and  power  of  the  Rebel 
States  is  a  peculiar  species  of  property,  consisting 
of  the  service  or  labor  of  African  slaves,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Africans.  This  property  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  the  value  of  from  $700,000,000 
to  $1,000,000,000. 

"  Why  should  this  property  be  exempt  from  the 
hazards  and  consequences  of  a  rebellious  war  ? 

"  It  was  the  boast  of  the  leader  ol  the  rebellion, 
while  he  yet  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Southern  States  would  be  compara- 
tively safe  and  free  from  the  burdens  of  war,  if  it 
should  be  brought  on  by  the  contemplated  rebellion, 
a'hd  that  boa^t  was  accompanied  by  the  savage 
threat,  that '  Northern  towns  and  cities  would  be- 
come the  victims  of  rapine  and  military  spoil,'  and 
that '  Northern  men  should  smell  Southern  gunpow- 
der and  feel  Southern  steel.'  No  one  doubts  the 
disposition  of  the  rebels  to  carry  that  threat  into 
execution.  The  wealth  of  Northern  towns  and 
cities,  the  produce  of  Northern  farms,  Northern 
workshops  and  manufactories,  would  certainly  be 
seized,  destroyed,  or  appropriated  as  military  spoil. 
No  property  in  the  North  would  be  spared  from  the 
hands  oi  the  rebels,  and  their  rapine  would  be  de- 
fended under  the  laws  of  war.  While  the  loyal 
States  thus  have  all  their  property  and  possessions 
at  stake,  are  the  insurgent  rebels  to  carry  on  war- 
fare against  the  Government  in  peace  and  security 
to  their  own  property  ? 

"  Reason  and  justice  and  self-preservation  forbid 
that  such  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Government, 
but  demand,  ou  the  contrary,  that,  being  forced  by 


traitors  and  rebels  to  the  extremity  of  war,  all  the 
rights  and   powers  of  war  should  be  exercised  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  end. 
"  Those  who  make  war  against  the  Government 

justly  forfeit  all  rights  of  property,  privilege,  or  se- 
curity, derived  from  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
against  which  they  are  in  armed  rebellion:  and  as 
the  labor  and  service  ol  their  slaves  constitute  the 
chief  property  of  the  rebels,  such  property  should 
share  the  common  fate  of  war  to  which  they  have 
devoted  the  property  of  loyal  citizens. 

"  While  it  is  plain  that  the  slave  property  of  the 
South  is  justly  subjected  to  all  the  consequences  of 
this  rebellious  war,  and  that  the  Government  would 
be  untrue  to  it-  {rust  in  not  employing  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  war  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  the 
details  of  the  plan  for  doing  so,  like  all  other  mili- 
tary measure-,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  left  to  be 
determined  by  particular  exigencies.  The  d, 
tion  of  other  property  belonging  to  the  rebels  that 
becomes  subject  to  our  arms  is  governed  by  tho 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Government  has  no 
power  to  hold  slaves,  none  to  restrain  a  slave  of  his 
liberty,  or  to  exact  his  service.  It  has  aright,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  voluntary  service  of  slaves  liberated 
by  war  from  their  rebel  masters,  like  any  other 
property  of  the  rebels,  in  whatever  mode  may  be 
most  efficient  for  the  defense  of  the  Government,  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  It  is  as  clearly  a  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  arm  slaves  when  it  may  become  necessary 
as  it  is  to  use  gunpowder  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Whether  it  is  expedient  to  do  so  is  purely  a  military 
question.  The  right  is  unquestionable  by  the  laws 
of  war.  The  expediency  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances,  keeping  in  view  the  great  object  of 
overcoming  the  rebels,  reestablishing  the  laws,  and 
restoring  peace  to  the  nation. 

"  It  is  vain  and  idle  for  the  Government  to  carry 
on  this  war,  or  hope  to  maintain  its  existence 
against  rebellion.-  force,  without  employing  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  war.  As  has  been  said,  the 
right  to  deprive  the  rebels  of  their  property  in 
slaves  and  slave  labor,  is  as  clear  and  absolute  as 
the  right  to  take  forage  from  the  field,  or  cotton 
from  the  warehouse,  or  powder  and  anus  from  the 
magazine.  To  leave  the  enemy  in  the  possession  of 
such  such  property  as  forage  and  cotton  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  the  means  of  constantly  repro- 
ducing them,  would  be  madness.  It  is,  then 
equal  madness  to  leave  them  in  peaceful  and  secure 
possession  of  slave  property,  more  valuable  and  effi- 
cient to  them  for  war,  than  forage,  cotton  and  mili- 
tary stores.  Such  policy  would  be  national  suicide. 
What  to  do  with  that  species  of  property,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  time  and  circumstance  will  solve,  and  need 
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not  be  anticipated  further  than  to  repeat  that  they 
cannot  be  held  by  the  Government  as  slaves.  It 
would  be  useless  to  keep  them  as  prisoners  of  war  ; 
and  self-preservation,  the  highest  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment, or  of  individuals,  demands  that  they  should  be 
disposed  of  or  employed  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner that  will  tend  most  speedily  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection and  restore  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  men  who  have 
been  held  by  the  rebels  as  slaves  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms  and  performing  efficient  military  ser- 
vice, it  is  the  right,  and  may  become  the  duty,  of 
the  Government  to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  em- 
ploy their  services  against  the  rebels,  under  proper 
military  regulation,  discipline  and  command. 

"  But  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  used  by 
the  Government,  it  is  plain  that  once  liberated  by 
the  rebellious  act  of  their  masters,  they  should 
never  again  be  restored  to  bondage.  By  the  mas- 
ter's treason  and  rebellion  he  forfeits  all  right  to 
the  labor  and  service  of  his  slave  ;  and  the  slave  of 
the  rebellious  master,  by  his  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment, becomes  justly  entitled  to  freedom  and  pro- 
tection. 

"  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  slaves  of 
rebels,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  can  be  safely  left 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress.  The 
Representatives  of  the  people  will  unquestionably 
secure  to  the  loyal  slaveholders  every  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  country. 

"  SIMON    CAMERON, 

"  Secretary  of  War. 

"To  the  President."' 


GENERAL   HALLECK'S   INTERPRETATION    OF 
HIS  ORDER  NUMBER  THREE. 

On  page  451  we  refer  to  Halleck's  General  Order 
Number  Three,  relating  to  the  banishment  of  "  fu- 
gitive slaves"  from  his  lines.  It  ought,  iu  justice  to 
the  General,  and  as  expressive  of  the  course  really 
pursued  toward  the  blacks  during  his  administration 
in  Missouri,  to  give  his  letter  to  General  Asboth,  who, 
it  would  appear,  followed  orders  even  against  his 
own  sense  of  humanity,  by  delivering  up  a  slave  to 
the  agent  of  his  professed  master  : 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri,  j 
St.  Louis,  Dec.  26th,  1861.  f 

"  General  Asboth,  Rolla,  Mo. 

"  General:  It  would  seem  from  the  report  of  Ma- 
jor Waring  to  you  (referred  to  these  headquarters) 
that  he  had,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions, 
delivered  to  Captain  Holland  a  fugitive  in  his  camp, 
ciaimed  by  Capiaiu  H.  as  the  property  of  his  father- 
in-law. 


"This  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  General  Order 
No.  3.  The  object  of  these  orders  is  to  prevent  any 
person  in  the  army  from  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
negro-catcher  or  negro-stealer.  The  relation  be 
tween  the  slave  and  his  master  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  military  officers,  except  in  the  single 
case  provided  by  Congress.  This  matter  in  all  other 
cases  must  be  decided  by  the  civil  authorities.  One 
object  in  keeping  the  fugitive  slaves  out  of  our  camps 
is  to  keep  clear  of  all  such  questions.  Masters  or 
pretended  masters  must  establish  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty to  the  negroes  as  best  they  may,  without  our 
assistance  or  interference,  except  where  the  law 
authorizes  such  interference. 

"  Order  No.  3  does  not  apply  to  the  authorized 
private  servants  of  officers,  nor  to  negroes  employed 
by  proper  authority  in  camps  ;  it  applies  only  to 
'fugitive  slaves.'  The  prohibition  to  admit  them 
within  our  lines  does  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  all 
proper  offices  of  humanity,  in  giving  them  food  and 
clothing  outside,  where  such  offices  are  neccessary 
to  prevent  suffering. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major-General." 


THE  "CONVENTION"  BY  WHICH  MISSOURI 
WAS  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  CONFEDE- 
RACY. 

We   refer  on   pages  434,  to  the   transfer   by 

Commissioners  of  Missouri  to  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy. The  following  is  the  document  of  agreement: 
"  Whereas,  it  is  the  common  desire  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  that 
said  State  should  become  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  and  whereas,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose  is  now  prevented  by  an  armed  invasion  ef 
the  territory  of  said  State  by  the  United  States  ;  and 
whereas,  the  interests  of  both  demand  that  they 
should  make  common  cause  in  the  war  waged  by 
the  United  States  against  the  liberties  of  both  ;  now, 
therefore,  for  these  most  desirable  objects,  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  oi  the  State  of  Missouri  has  conferred 
full  powers  on  Edward  Carriugton  Cabell  and  Tho- 
mas L.  Snead,  and  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  on  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  their  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their 
said  full  powers  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles  : 

Article  1.  The  State  of  Missouri  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States  composing  the  same,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  second  section  of 
the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States, 
entitled  '  An  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Missouri  in  re- 
pelling invasion  by  the  United  States,  and  to  autho- 
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rize  the  admission  of  said  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
posi  -,'  approved  August  20th,  1361. 

"  Ait.  2.  Until  said  State  of  Missouri  shall  become 
a  meinbei  of  said  Confederacy,  the  whole  military 
force,  material  of  war  and  military  operations,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  of  said  State  shall  be  under 
the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  basis,  prin- 
ciples and  footing  as  if  said  State  were  now  and 
during  the  interval,  a  member  of  said  Confederacy, 
the  said  force,  together  with  that  of  the  Confederate 
States,  to  be  employed  for  their  common  defense. 

"  Art.  3.  The  State  of  Missouri  will,  whenever  she 
becomes  a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  turn  over 
to  said  Confederate  States  all  the  public  property, 
naval  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  she  may 
then  be  in  possession,  acquired  from  the  United 
States  (excepting  the  public  lauds)  on  the  same 
terms  and  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  other  States  of 
said  Confederacy  have  done  in  like  cases. 

"  Art,  4.  All  expenditures  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  existing  war  incurred  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  conven- 
tion, shall  be  met  and  provided  for  by  the  Confede- 
erate  States. 

'•  Art.  5.  The  alliance  hereby  made  between  the 
said  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Confederate  States 
shall  be  offensive  and  defensive,  and  shall  be  and 
re  main  in  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  exist- 
ing war  with  the  United  States,  or  until  superseded 
by  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Couederaey, 
and  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the 
aforesaid  act,  approved  August  20th,  1861. 

"  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

"  Done,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  on 
the  3ist  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lurd  oue 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

"  E.  C.  CABELL, 
"  THOS.  L.  SN'EAD, 
"  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER." 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  DEFENSIVE  POLICY. 
The  Confederate  President  inaugurated  the  defen- 
sive policy  pursued  during  1861.  To  it  the  opposi- 
tion was  very  bitter,  but  Davis'  voice  was  supreme, 
and  his  system  prevailed.  The  Richmond  Examiner 
of  Dec.  30th,  thus  gave  the  summary  of  the  year's 
doings  under  that  system  of  warfare.  The  tone  of 
this  article,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  not  quite  so  ex- 
ultant as  that  of  Davis'  message  of  November  18th, 


1861,  yet.  it   is  Dearer  the  truth  than  the  President's 
hypocritical  statement  of  "  glorious  results." 

"The  policy  oi  monotonous  defense  which  has  been 
perseveringly  pursued  by  the  authorities  of  the  Con- 
federacy  has  been  the  subject  of  universal  regret 
among  the  Southern  people,  ol  annoyance  to  our 
generals,  and  of  disease  and  death  to  our  armies. 
On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  it  lias  more  than  repaired 
the  damage  inflicted  upon  them  in  many  brilliant 
battles;  ami,  among  foreign  rations,  it  has  engen- 
dered more  distrust  of  our  ability  to  make  good  our 
independence  than  all  othe  bined. 

"On  the  army  it  has  had  a  deplo  able  effect;  not 
merely  producing  that,  enr.ui  which  is  the  fruitful 
mother  of  diseases,  discontents  ami  demoralization 
in  the  camp  ;  but  i  has  substituted  for  that  buoyant 
confidence  and  resolution  to  do,  to  dare,  and  to  die, 
which  actuated  our  volunteers,  a  wide  spread  feel- 
ing  of  listless  hopelessness  of  results,  with  an  indis- 
position and  partial  incapacity  to  achieve  them. 

"  The  enemy  have  found  themselves  at  perfect 
leisure,  in  the  very  presence  of  our  legions,  to  de- 
vise, mature  and  make  trial  of  any  plan  of  campaign 
or  assault  which  they  have  thought  expedient.  No- 
where have  they  been  thrown,  by  any  movement  of 
ours,  into  a  moment's  alarm  for  the  safety  of  any 
army  or  any  district  of  country  in  their  possession, 
except  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  their  panic 
for  the  safety  of  Washington  city,  which  the  same 
evil  genius  of  defense  prevented  from  being  taken 
by  our  forces.  Their  generals  and  their  politicians 
have  been  left  to  entire  liberty  to  plan  any  schemes 
of  campaign,  any  assaults,  or  raids,  or  incursion  into 
our  territory  that  their  genius  might  suggest,  or 
their  rapacity  or  malignity  might  devise.  They  have 
encountered  no  opposition  at  an}-  stage  of  their  pre- 
parations for  these  operations.  We  have  stood  still 
ami  allowed  ail  their  preliminary  arrangements  to 
be  perfected,  attempting  to  nip  no  scheme  of  mis- 
chief iu  the  bud,  and  never  thinking  for  a  singie  mo- 
mem  oi-  in  a  solitary  instance  how  much  more  easily 
mischief  may  be  crushed  in  its  inception  than  suc- 
cessfully withstood  when  at  the  head  and  in  full  tide 
and  momentum  of  execution. 

'•  To  all  eyes  abroad  our  energies  seem  to  have 
been  palsied  by  a  fatal  paralysis.  All  that  might 
have  been  achieved  by  policy  and  genius  litis  been 
neglected  ;  and  nothing  has  retrieved  our  reputation 
for  vigor  and  capacity  but  the  boldness  of  our  sol- 
diers and  the  success  of  our  generals  in  active  en- 
gagement. The  impression  made  upon  thi 
mind  is,  as  if  our  generals  had  beeu  all  the  time 
manacled  by  secret  instructions  from  the  closet,  and 
our  soldiers  leashed  like  hounds,  forced  to  slink  and 
crawl  at  the  heels  of  the  hunter,  though  it  was  fit 
that  they  were  noble   bloods  needing  but  the  sound 
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of  the  bugle  to  Open  in  full  aud  terrible  cry.  For 
a  general  to  put  forth  exertion,  was  to  render 
some  explanation  of  conduct  necessary  ;  for  him 
to  fight  battles  and  win  victories,  was  to  encounter 
indirect  censure,  to  provoke  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  quarrel  with  the  powers  above. 

"  The  effect  of  this  obstinate  adherance  to  the 
defensive  programme  has  been  very  deplorable 
upon  the  lists  of  mortality.  While  we  have  lost 
thousands  by  disease,  we  have  lost  only  tens  by 
the  casualties  of  the  battle  field.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  filled  with  mourning  ;  aud  the  sad  lament  of 
mother,  father,  wife,  sister,  all,  is  that  their  kinsmau 
died  the  horrid  death  of  the  hospital,  and  not  the 
glorious  death  of  the  soldier  on  the  battle  field.  The 
noble  spirits  that,  in  volunteering  for  their  country's 
defense,  thought  to  seek  glory  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  upon  beds 
of  fever  in  vast  charnel  houses  of  disease,  where 
those  who  ministered  to  them  knew  not  their  names, 
and  where  they  were  lost  to  all  possibility  of  dis- 
covery from  anxiously  seeking  friends.  The  policy 
of  defense  has  cost  the  lives  of  the  more  gallant  and 
brave  spirits  who  chafed  under  inaction  ;  it  has  be- 
reft our  armies  of  ten  thousand  heroes,  who,  if  led 
against  the  enemy,  would  have  escaped  the  dangers 
of  the  field  after  winning  victories  that  would  have 
ad  led  lustre  to  our  annals.' 

"  Tliis  defensive  policy  has  not  only  cost  us  men, 
but  it  has  cost  us  territory.  Many  counties  of  East- 
ern Virginia  and  important  regions  on  the  more 
southern  seaboard  are  now  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
Who  would  never  have  ventured  forth  to  such  dis- 
tances if  they  had  been  menaced  nearer  home. 
Nearly  all  of  Western  Virginia  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  who  never  would  have  gained  a  foothold  in 
the  interior  if  the  original  plan  of  aggressive  attack 
along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway, 
and  from  Wytheville  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Kana- 
wha and  Sandy,  through  Eastern  Kentucky  toward 
Cincinnati,  had  been  adhered  to,  instead  of  concen- 
trating our  forces  for  mere  defense  on  Cheat  Moun- 
tain aud  on  Sewell.  This  moment  Bowling  Green 
and  Columbus  could  be  more  effectually  relieved 
and  the  Southern  cause  in  Kentucky  put  mure 
speedily  ou  its  legs,  by  menacing  Cincinnati  with  a 
column  of  ten  thousand  men  from  Western  Virgi- 
nia, than  by  concentrating  a  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  path  which  the  enemy  has  chosen  for  his 
inarch  from  Louisville  southward.  That  caunot  be 
good  generalship  which  leaves  the  enemy  at  perfect 
leisure  to  mature  all  his  preparations  for  aggression, 
and  then  to  choose  the  roads  by  which  he  will 
march  and  the  fields  on  which  he  will  tight.  That 
cannot  be  a  glorious  system  of  warfare  which  never 
ventures  an  aggressive  movement,  or  even  a  battle, 


and  which,  though  expecting  an  attack  every  day, 
yet  decimates  its  armies  by  inaction." 


GOVERNOR  LETCHER'S  MESSAGE  OP  JANUA- 
RY 6th,  1802,  IN  REMITTING  THE  GEORGIA 
RESOLUTIONS  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  LEGISLA- 
TURE. 

Executive  Department,  Jan.  6th,  1862. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Dele- 
gates : 
I  received  from  his  Excellency  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  communication 
enclosing  joint  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State,  aud  approved  December  11,  1861. 
These  resolutions  relate  to  matters  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  they  command  my  cordial  approbation. 
They  declare  the  sentiments  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  will  be  enthusiastically  responded  to  by 
the  people  of  all  classes. 

In  communicating  those  resolutions  to  the  General 
Assembly  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  till  up  a  hi- 
atus in  the  history  of  the  State  growing  out  of  her 
changed  relations.  Virginia  dissolved  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the 
17th  day  of  April  last,  having  watched  closely  the 
political  conduct  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabi- 
net from  the  4th  day  of  March  preceding.  A  large 
portion  of  our  people  believed,  from  the  revelations 
of  his  inaugural  message,  that  he  designed  to  subju- 
gate the  South,  and  much  of  his  policy  as  developed 
iu  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  administration,  tended 
to  confirm  and  strengthen  this  belief.  The  appear- 
ance of  his  proclamation,  however,  calling  on  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States  for  volunteers,  removed  all 
doubts,  and  made  it  plain  and  palpable  that  subju- 
gation was  his  object.  He  had  revealed  his  purpose 
by  the  issue  of  his  proclamation,  to  use  Virginians, 
if  possible,  iu  coercing  their  Southern  slaveholding 
brethren  into  submission  to  his  will  and  obedience 
to  his  Government  and  authority.  Virginia,  seeing 
that  the  only  hope  of  preserving  her  rights  and  hon- 
or as  a  State  and  the  liberties  of  her  people  consist- 
ed in  dissolving  her  connection  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  resuming  her  sovereignty, 
adopted  that  course,  and  subsequently  determined 
to  unite  her  destiny  with  her  Southern  sisters.  She 
did  so  ;  and  her  Convention,  being  at  the  time  in 
session,  adopted  such  ordinances  aud  regulations  ;.s 
were  necessary  to  protect  her  citizens  against  the 
machinations  of  enemies  at  home  and  the  eucruacu- 
meuts  of  enemies  from  abroad. 

Events  that  have  transpired  since  the  17th  day  of 
April  last  have  more  than  continued  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  have  fur- 
nished an  ample  and  complete  justification  for  the 
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secession  of  the  State.  All  the  wicked  results  ap- 
prehended when  she  seceded  ha/e  been  fearfully 
realized,  ana  they  now  constitute  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  stirring  times  in  which 
we  live. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  influenced  and 
determined  the  action  of  Virginia. 

I  now  propose  to  show  that  while  President  Lin- 
coln professes  to  have  inaugurated  this  war  for  pre- 
servation and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
spirit  and  letfer,  he  has  violated  in  the  most  direct 
manner  many  of  its  most  important  provisions.  1 
propose,  in  the  next  place,  to  compare  his  conduct 
with  the  conduct  of  George  the  Third,  and  to  prove, 
by  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  most  of  his  acts  have  been  identical  with  those 
denounced  by  our  forefathers  as  justifiable  grounds 
for  our  separation  from  the  mother  country. 

The  war  which  has  been  waged  against  us  by  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  is  the  most  unnatural  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  disgraceful  that  has  ever  occurred. 
We  are  struggling  for  our  rights  and  liberties,  for 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  honor  and  institutions  of  the 
South.  The  ruthless  assault  that  has  been  made 
upon  us  and  the  unjustifiable  attempt  to  submission 
present  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world. 

When  a  Secretary  of  War  can  quietly  seat  himself 
at  his  desk  and  coolly,  calmly  and  deliberately  com- 
mit to  paper  a  recommendation  to  arm  the  slaves  of 
the  Southern  States,  place  them  in  the  field  and  in- 
cite them  to  hostility  to  their  masters  and  the  des- 
truction of  their  families,  what  extreme  may  we  not 
reasonably  anticipate  from  an  administration  that 
retains  such  an  official  in  its  service  ?  When  an  ad- 
ministration can  go  to  work  to  destroy  ports  in 
States  over  which  they  claim  to  have  jurisdiction, 
by  sinking  obstructions  in  the  channels  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors  (a  policy  unheard  of  among  civilized 
nations),  what  enormity  may  we  not  be  prepared  to 
expect? 

President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have  annulled 
the  Constitution,  have  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  have  declared  martial  law  without  con- 
stitutional warrant,  but  in  defiance  of  it.  Repre- 
sentative government  has  ceased  to  command  their 
respect,  and  the  direct  tendency  now  in  what  re- 
mains of  the  late  United  States  Government  is  in- 
evitably towards  consolidation  and  despotism.  Pas- 
sions and  prejudice,  avarice  and  selfishness,  malig- 
nity and  meanness  have  controlled  their  action  and 
directed  their  efforts  against  us. 

Having  presented  these  general  views,  I  now  pre- 
sent specifications  showing  in  what  particulars  the 
Constitution    has   been  violated.      Some   of  these 


specifications  show  violations  anterior  to  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia,  others  show  violations  equally  pal- 
pable subsequent  to  her  secession. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  '"nited 
States  our  forefathers  declared  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  those  purposes  and  objects  were  "  to 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of -liberty"  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  Government 
lias  been  so  administered  and  directed  as  to  defeat 
all  these  purposes  and  objects.  Justice  lias  not  been 
established,  nor  is  it  respected  by  President  Lincoln 
and  his  Cabinet.  Domestic  tranquillity  has  not  been 
insured,  but  domestic  disturbance  has  been  inaugu- 
rated and  encouraged.  The  common  defense  has 
not  been  provided  for,  but  Northern  arms  have  been 
levelled  at  Southern  breasts,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people  has  been  disregarded.  The  blessings  of  lib- 
erty have  not  been  secured  to  us,  but  we  have 
found  the  Federal  authorities  exerting  all  their  pow- 
er and  using  all  the  means  at  their  command  to  re- 
duce the  Southern  people  to  abject  submission  to 
Northern  numbers. 

President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have  wilfully 
and  deliberately  proposed  to  violate  every  provision 
of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  each  one  of  them  solemnly  swore 
or  affirmed,  iu  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to 
"  preserve,  protect  and  defend."  That  section  is  in 
the»e  words : 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  thi3 
Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as 
well  as  of  the  Congress." 

They  have  deliberately  proposed  to  annex  certain 
counties  in  Maryland  to  Virginia,  and  thus  form  the 
new  State  of  Kanawha,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of 
those  States  and  of  Congress.  They  have  proposed 
to  take  the  four  counties  lying  in  the  Pan  Handle, 
from  Virginia  and  attach  them  to  Pennsylvania, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  States 
interested  and  of  Congress.  They  have  proposed  to 
join  the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia  to  Maryland, 
and  thus  make  a  new  State  by  the  junction  of  parts 
of  two  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  these  States  and  of  Congress.  These  pro- 
positions present  a  most  plain  and  glaring  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  evidence  an  intensity  of  ma- 
lignity towards  Virginia  and  Virginians  without  a 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares 
"  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
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freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  President  Lin- 
coln aud  his  Cabinet  have  wilfully  disregarded  the 
spirit  of  this  article.  Numerous  instances  could  be 
cited  to  prove  that  the  solemnities  of  an  oath  have 
not  restrained  them  in  their  efforts  to  abridge  "  the 
freedom  of  speech"  and  to  muzzle  "  the  press."  The 
numberless  arrests  made  by  them  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Virginia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  Mary- 
laud,  iu  Washington  City,  and  also  in  the  free  States, 
when  nothing  more  was  charged  against  the  parties 
arrested  than  the  declaration  of  their  opinion  in 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  President  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  show  that  freedom  of  speech  is  not  tol- 
erated by  them.  The  notorious  fact  that  papers 
have  been  suppressed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere  by  the  exercise  of  Executive  power, 
fully  attests  a  scandalous  usurpation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  press. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the  military 
officers  under  their  direction  and  control,  have  vio- 
lated the  fourth  article  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  "the  rights  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures," aud  declares  that  it  "  shall  not  be  violated." 
This  article  has  been  habitually  disregarded,  and 
every  observant  man  will  call  to  mind  numerous 
instances  of  the  viulation — the  result  of  suspicion, 
merely. 

He  and  his  Cabinet  have  violated,  as  deliberately 
and  wilfully,  the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  which  is  in  these  words  : 

'•  No  personshal)  beheld  to  answer  fer  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury,  except  iu  e.ises  arising  iu  the  land  or  naval 
fores  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  or  time  of  war 
or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  auy  person  be  subject  for  the 
same  off  use  to  be  twice  put  injeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor 
shaii  bo  compelled  in  any  eriminal  ease  to  be  a  witness 
aga  n.-t  turns  If ;  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  proper- 
ty without  due  process  of  law  :  nor  shall  private  property  be 
ta^e.i  tor  public  use  without  just  compensation." 

Without  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  they  have,  ou  mere  suspicion  of  crime,  caused 
men  aud  women  to  be  arrested  and  confined  under 
strong  guards,  and  have  detained  them  for  weeks 
and  mouths.  They  have  prostituted  the  telegraph 
to  their  uses,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  or- 
ders for  the  arrest  of  suspected  persons,  repudiating 
all  those  safeguards  which  the  law  has  wisely  thrown 
around  the  citizen  for  his  protection.  Desolation 
has  followed  iu  the  footsteps  of  the  federal  army. 
Neither  life,  liberty  nor  property  has  been  respect- 
ed by  them.  They  have  murdered  many  of  the  best 
Citizens  of  the  country,  they  have  incarcerated 
others  in  jails  and  forts,  and  they  have  seized  and 
appropriated  private  property  to  public  use  without 
just  compensation  to  the  owner. 


He  and  his  Cabinet  have  disregarded  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  sixth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  not  less  flagrantly  than  those  to  which 
I  have  referred.    That  article  declares: 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  ol  tin 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,  to  have  compulsary  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fense." 

He  aud  his  Cabinet  have  seized  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens ;  withdrawn  them  from  their  homes, 
their  families  and  their  business ;  cast  them  into 
loathsome  prisons  ;  refused  to  inform  them  of  the 
cause  aud  nature  of  the  accusation  against  them  ; 
denied  to  them  the  right  aud  opportunity  of  consult- 
ation with  friends  or  counsel,  and  have  withheld 
from  them  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury.  They  would  neither  confront  them  with  the 
witnesses  against  them,  nor  would  they  allow  them 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  their  favor. 

The  conduct  of  President  Lincoln  has  been  as  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical  toward  the  Confederate 
States  as  the  acts  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  which 
caused  our  first  Revolution,  were  toward  ihe  colo- 
nies. The  comparison  cannot  fail  to  make  its  im- 
pression upou  the  mind  even  of  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. 

President  Lincoln  has  plundered  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  has  delivered  at  least  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Pierpoint  to  enable  him  and  lii.-^  traitorous 
associates  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  over- 
throw the  State  Government,  and  to  organize  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  State  a  new  Government.  He 
has  thus  been  guilty  of  the  unprincipled  conduct  of 
using  the  people's  money  to  la-ish  upon  traitors 
aud  encourage  them  to  perseverance  in  their  work 
of  treason. 

"The  history"  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "is  a  history 
of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  for 
their  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these"  Confederate  States. 

To  this  end  "  he  has  affected  to  render  the  military 
independent  of  and  superior  to-  the  civil  power. " 

He  has  combined  with  Pierpoint  and  other  trai- 
tors in  Virginia  "  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  Constitution  and  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  preieuded 
legislation." 

He  is  endeavoring  to  quarter "  large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  amongst  us." 

"  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burned  our  towns  and  destroyed  the  Lives  of  our 
people." 
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He  is  endeavoring  to  cut  off  "  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world." 

He  is  endeavoring  to  impose  "  taxes  upon  us 
without  our  consent." 

He  is  endeavoring  to  deprive  us,  "  in  many  cases, 
of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury." 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declar- 
ing us  out  of  his  protection  and  wagiug  war  against 
us." 

"  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desola- 
tion and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head 
of  a  civilized  nation." 

He  has  eudeavored  to  excite  domestic  insurrec- 
tions amongst  us  by  proposing  to  put  arms  in  the 
hands  of  our  slaves,  and  thereby  encouraging  them 
to  "  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes 
and  condition." 

He  lias  violated  laws  human  and  divine  to  gratify 
his  passions,  glut  his  prejudices  and  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  a  people  who  ask  only  their  rights, 
and  who  are  struggling  to  preserve  their  liberties. 
Can  a  Government  conducted  on  such  principles 
endure  ? 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  attempted  or 
consummated,  prior  to  the  secession  of  the  State, 
we  warned  President  Lincoln  and  the  Northern  peo- 
ple of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  course, 
and  admonished  them  that  if  justice  was  not  ac- 
corded to  us  the  Union  must  be  dissolved.  In  every 
stage  of  these  oppressions  since  the  secession  of  the 
State  we  have  resisted  them  as  became  a  free  peo- 
ple asserting  independence.  Our  admonitions  and 
resistance  have  been  answered  by  repeated  injury 
and  oppression,  aggravated  by  war  and  bloodshed 
and  by  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  power  which 
even  an  autocrat  would  hesitate  to  assume  and  ex- 
ercise. A  President  "  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is 
unfit  to  be  a  ruler  of  a  free  people." 

I  have  thus  presented  : 

1.  The  considerations  that  influenced  and  con- 
trolled the  action  of  Virginia  in  separating  herself 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
suming her  sovereignty. 

2.  The  results  which  President  Lincoln's  policy 
gave  us  fearful  reason  to  apprehend,  and  which  are 
now  matters  of  history  stamped  indelibly  upon  its 
pages.  In  these  I  enumerate  its  repeated  violations 
of  a  Constitution  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
support. 

3.  I  have  run  a  parallel  betwen  the  conduct  of 
President  Lincoln  and  George  the  Third,  and  have 


demonstrated  that  the  former  has  shown  himself  not 
less  a  tyrant  and  usurper  than  the  latter. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  lias  had  no 
binding  efficacy  upon  us  since  the  17th  day  of  April 
last.  On  that  day  we  repudiated  it,  and  declared 
to  the  world  that  we  would  not  be  longer  bound  by 
its  provisions.  From  that  day  Virginia  dates  a  new 
era.  Her  own  Constitution,  her  laws  and  her  ordi- 
nances  constituted  the  rule  of  her  guidance  from 
that  day  forward  until  her  union  with  the  Confede- 
rate States  was  consummated.  While  she  occupied 
a  position  as  an  independent  State  she  deported  her- 
self with  the  grace  and  dignity  that  became  "  the 
mother  of  States;"  after  her  Union  with  the  Con- 
federate Government  she  fulfilled  her  obligations 
faithfully  in  her  new  relation. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  nine  months  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  we  cannot  live  to- 
gether as  equals  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  habitual  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  open  disregard  of  the 
laws  by  President  Lincoln  and  his  officials,  render 
governmental  association  between  us  impossible. 
Mutual  respect  between  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  those  of  the  North  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Mutual  confidence  has  been  succeeded  by 
mutual  distrust ;  and  mutual  good  will  by  mutual 
aversion.  No  government  can  be  enduring  which 
does  not  possess  the  affection  and  respect  of  the 
governed.  It  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  can  again  entertain  a  feeling  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  We  have,  therefore,  separated  from  them, 
and  now  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  separation 
"is  and  ought  to  be  final  and  irrevocable" — that 
Virginia  will,  under  no  circumstances,  entertain  any 
proposition  from  any  quarter  which  may  have  for 
its  object  a  restoration  or  reconstruction  of  the  late 
Union  on  any  terms  and  conditions  whatever. 

We  nrust  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
unqualified  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  its  nationality  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  and  to  this  end  we 
must  meet  the  issue  they  have  tendered  to  us  Avith 
spirit,  energy  and  determination,  and  with  a  firm  re- 
solve on  the  part  of  each  of  the  Confederate  States 
that  everything  shall  be  done  that  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  insure  the  triumph  of  our  anus  and  thus  secure 
our  liberty  and  independence  for  the  South. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  before  your  ad- 
journment this  day  you  reaffirm,  by  solemn  vote  in 
each  house,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia.  Tne  Empire  State  of  the 
South  has  spoken  ;  let  not  "  the  Mother  of  States" 
remain  silent  on  a  subject  of  so  much  significance 
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and  importance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.    Re- 
Bpectfully,  JOHN  LETCHER. 

Executive  Department, 
Mili.epgeville,  Ga.,  Dec.  19,  1861. 
His  Excellency  John  Letcher  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy 
of  joint  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia.  The  Legislature  has  not  directed  me 
to  forward  them,  but  I  do  so  under  the  conviction 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  the  action  of 
Georgia  on  the  important  subject  to  which  they  re- 
late. Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA,  PASSED  AT  ITS  LATE  SESSION. 
Resolv  d,  by  (he  Sena'.e  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Georgia,  in  General  Assembly  met,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
General  Assembly  that  the  separation  of  those  States  now 
forming  the  Confederate  States  of  America  from  the  United 


States  is,  and  ought  to  be,  final  and  irrevocable  ;  and  that 
Georgia  will,  under  no  circumstances,  entertain  any  propo- 
sition from  any  quarter,  which  may  have  for  its  object  a 
restoration  or  reconstruction  of  the  late  Union,  on  any  terms 
or  conditions  whatever. 

Resolved,  That  the  war  which  the  United  States  are  waging 
upon  the  Confederate  States  should  be  met  on  our  part  with 
the  utmost  vigor  and  energy,  until  our  independence  and 
nationality  are  unconditionally  acknowledged  by  the  United 
Stati'S. 

Resolved,  That  Georgia  pledges  berself  to  her  sister  States 
of  the  Confederacy  that  she  will  stand  by  them  throughout 
the  struggle— she  will  contribute  all  the  means  which  her 
resources  will  supply,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  and  will  not  consent  to 
lay  down  arms  until  peace  is  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions.  WARREN  AIKEN, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I.  Carrlvgton,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOHN  B1LLUPS, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

James  M.  Morlev,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  December  11, 1861. 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN,  Governor. 
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